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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  for  Surrey  and  Hampshire  has  been  drawn 
up  from  a  careftil  personal  exploration  of  the  country,  aided 
by  the  most  recent  information  obtainable  from  residents. 

In  preparing  this,  the  Third  Edition,  no  pains  have  been 
spared.  The  country  has  been  again  travelled  over,  and 
every  important  locality  revisited.  The  routes  have  been 
rearranged,  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  lines  of 
Eailway,  and  many  portions  of  the  work  have  necessarily 
been  rewritten.  As,  however,  errors  and  omissions  no  doubt 
exist,  those  who,  from  living  on  the  spot,  have  ready  means 
of  detecting  mistakes,  are  requested  to  aid  in  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  correct  guide  for  all  comers  of  Old  England  by 
sending  notice  of  them  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Murray, 
50,  Albemarle  Street.  Thanks  are  here  offered  to  many  cor- 
respondents who  have  kindly  favoured  him  with  notes  and 
corrections  f  ^r  the  present  edition. 

Mayy  1876. 
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in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  is  the  richest  and  most  productive. 

Surrey  is  one  of  the  smallest  English  counties,  its  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.  being  not  quite  27  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E. 
to  W.  about  40  m.  It  contains  478,792  statute  acres,  or  about  748  square 
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The  county  of  Surrey,  says  Fuller,  "  is  not  unproperly  compared  to  a 
cynamon-tree,  whose  bark  is  far  better  than  the  body  thereof.  For  the 
skirts  and  borders  bounding  this  shire  are  rich  and  fruitful,  whilst  the 
ground  in  the  inward  parrs  thereof  is  very  hungry  and  barren,  though, 
by  reason  of  the  clear  air  and  clean  wayes,  full  of  many  gentile  habita- 
tions." This  comparison,  however,  can  never  have  been  strictly  appli- 
cable, since  the  western  border  of  the  county  still  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  open  heaths  and  commons.  Toward  the  centre,  along  the 
ridge  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  scattered  in  patches  throughout  almost 
every  parish,  much  "  hungry  and  barren  "  land  remains,  although  much 
has  been  reclaimed  and  planted.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  is  the  richest  and  most  productive. 

Surrey  is  one  of  the  smallest  English  counties,  its  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.  being  not  quite  27  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E. 
to  W.  about  40  m.  It  contains  478,792  statute  acres,  or  about  748  square 
miles,  and  had  a  Pop.  of  1,090,270,  at  the  census  of  1871.    Its  form  is 
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2  Extent  and  History.  Introd. 

that  of  an  irregular  square.  The  marked  feature  of  the  county  is  the 
line  of  the  North  Downs,  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W.,  and  is 
accompanied,  on  its  southern  border,  by  a  chain  of  parallel  hills,  formed 
of  the  Shanklin  or  Lower  Greensand.  Both  the  cnalk  and  the  green- 
sand  rise  to  considerable  elevations ;  the  latter,  at  Leith-hill  (993  ft.), 
forming  the  highest  groimd  in  all  this  part  of  England.  The  scenery 
throughout  the  county  is  varied  and  picturesque ;  prospects  of  great 
richness  being  commanded  from  the  high  grounds  north  of  the  chalk 
ridge,  whilst  those  from  the  summits  of  the  downs  themselves,  espe- 
cially westward  of  Guildford,  are  frequently  as  wild  and  romantic  as 
parts  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Surrey  was  extensively  inhabited  during 
the  Roman  period.  No  remains  of  villas  of  any  importance  have  been 
discovered  here—those  at  Titsey  (Rte.  4)  are  the  most  extensive — 
although  the  Stane  Street  traveraed  the  entire  county  on  its  way  from 
Chichester  (Regnum)  to  London.  One  important  event  of  this  time, 
however,  is  connected  with  Surrey.  It  was  either  at  Kingston  or  at 
Walton— most  probably  at  the  latter  place  (Rte.  7) — ^that  Caesar  crossed 
the  Thames  during  his  second  invasion,  when  advancing  westward  in 
pursuit  of  Cassivel^us.  The  spot  now  known  as  Cowey  Stakes,  near 
Walton,  was  traditionally  pointed  out  in  Bede's  time  as  having  been 
that  at  which  the  river  was  crossed  by  the  legionaries.  The  antiquity 
of  the  tradition  must  be  allowed  its  fall  wei^t ;  although  the  remains 
alluded  to  by  Bede,  portions  of  which  existed  until  very  recently,  were 
.  perhaps  those  of  some  later  Roman  work. 

The  county  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  more  than  one  small 
state  or  ''  kingdom  "  during  the  early  Saxon  period  ;  when  its  leguli  or 
<'  kinglets "  were  subject,  at  first  perhaps  to  the  chiefs  of  the  South 
Saxons,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Wessex.  Its  name,  Suth-rige= 
Surrey,  the  '^  South  kingdom,"  apparently  alludes  to  its  position  south 
of  the  Thames.  After  the  capture  of  Winchester  (Rte.  20)  by  the 
Northmen  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  elder  brother  of  Alfred,  the  royal 
*^  villa  "  of  Kingston  in  Surrey  became  of  considerable  importance ;  and 
it  was  here,  instead  of  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wessex,  that  the 
Saxon  monarchs  from  Edward  the  Elder  to  Ethelred  II.  were  solemnly 
crowned  (see  Kingston,  Rte.  7).  Surrey  formed  one  of  the  many 
Earldoms  of  Godwin  and  his  sons ;  and  after  the  Conquest,  William  de 
Waiten,  who  had  married  Gundrada,  probably  a  step-daughter  of  the 
Conqueror  (their  remains  were  discovered  at  Lewes,  Oct.  28, 1845— see 
Handbook  for  Sussex),  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey.  His  descendants, 
the  powerful  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  appear  actively  engaged  in 
all  the  great  events  of  their  time  until  the  death  of  the  last  heir  male, 
John  de  Warren,  in  1347.  His  nephew  Richard  Fitzalan,  son  and 
heir  of  Edmimd  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  Alice  de  Warren,  succeeded  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  honours  and  estates,  and  appears  as  the  first  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey.  With  some  occasional  intermissions  the  title  has 
descended  through  the  Howards,  representatives  of  the  Fitzalans,  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Surrey  is  of  course  the 
grant  of  the  Great  Charter  at  Runnymede,  June  15th,  1215  (Rte.  9). 
Tradition  has  asserted  that  many  conferences  were  previously  held  by 
the  party  of  the  barons  in  the  caverns  imder  the  keep  of  Beigate  Castle 
(Rte.  5).  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  however,  that  this  story  is  entirely 
•without  foundation :  and  Surrey  must  be  contented  with  the  honour  of 
containing  within  her  bounds  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  not  only  in  the  history  of  England  but  in  that  of  freedom.  In 
the  following  year,  1216,  Louis  of  France  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast : 
and  after  the  death  of  King  John  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Louis 
and  William  the  Earl  Marshal,  Protector  of  the  young  King  Henry  UL, 
by  which  the  French  prince  agreed  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  to  surrender  all  the  places  which  then  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  followers.  The  scene  of  this  treaty  was  "  an  island  in 
the  Thames,  near  Staines" — ^in  all  probability  that  now  known  as 
Charter  Island. 

By  a  remarkable  chance,  both  the  first  and  almost  the  last  appearance 
in  arms  during  the  great  Civil  War  occurred  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Both  took  place  at  Kingston-on-Thames  (Rte.  7).  On  January  12, 
1642,  when  an  open  rupture  between  King  and  Parliament  seemed 
inevitable.  Lord  Digby,  Colonel  Lunsford,  and  other  Royalists,  assembled 
there,  with  the  intention,  it  was  asserted,  of  proceeding  to  Portsmouth 
and  seizing  it  for  the  king.  Before  their  design  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  however,  the  Parliament  called  out  the  trained  bands  of 
Surrey  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Colonel  Lunsford  was  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  Lord  Digby  "  escaped  beyond  sea."  The  second 
rising  at  Kingston  took  place  July  7, 1648,  when  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  brother  Lord  Francis  Yilliers,  after  some  skirmishing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reigate,  withdrew  to  Kingston,  close  to  which 
place  they  were  attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  and  dispersed. 
On  l^s  occasion  Lord  Francis  Yilliers,  a  youth  of  twenty,  was  killed. 


Antiquities. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  the  British  and  Soman  periods  in 
Surrey.  Some  of  the  higher  hiUs,  both  of  the  chalk  and  of  the  green- 
sand,  are  crested  with  camps  which  may  have  been  occupied  in  turn  by 
either  people,  but  the  tnie  date  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  Stane 
Street)  the  Roman  road  which  passed  from  Chichester  to  London,  is  very 
conspicuous  S.  of  Dorking ;  and  Roman  relics  have  been  discovered  at 
Albury,  at  White  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Bletchingley,  at  Titsey,  at  Walton- 
on-the-HJll,  at  Woodcote  near  Croydon,  at  Ewell,  and  elsewhere.  None 
of  these,  however,  were  of  any  great  interest  or  importance ;  and  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  Surrey  was  not  one  of  the  British  districts  most 
favoured  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 

The  Surrey  Churches  are  of  very  mixed  architecture.  The  portions 
here  indicated  will  best  repay  inspection. 
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Norman,  ^.d.  1066-1135. 

ROUTE 

1.  Addington,  chancel. 
5.  Albury,  tower. 

11.  Bookham,  Great,  parts. 

—  Bookham,  Little,  pien. 
4.  Charlwood,  chancel  arch. 

—  Chipstead. 

9.  Chobham,  parts. 

12,  fiwhnrst,  tower. 

4.  Godstone,  slight  remains,  by  W. 

door. 
11.  Merrow,  parts. 

10,  Pirford,  N.  doorway,  with   Dec. 

porch. 

5.  Shere,  S,  door. 

—  Walton  -  on  -  the  -  Hill,      Norm. 

leaden  font. 

Late,  or  Trans.-Norhan,  a,d. 
1135-1189. 

11,  Compton,  chancel, 

—  Farnham,  parts. 
15.  Godalming,  tower, 

7.  Merton. 

11.  Puttenham. 

5.  Reigate,  pillars  of  the  nave. 
7.  Walton-on-Thames,  nave. 

Early  English,  a.d.  1189-1272. 

5.  Abinger,  chancel. 
1.  Addington,  nave. 

4.  Bletchingley,  chancel. 

12.  Bramley,  chancel. 

6.  Carshalton,  parts. 

4.  Ghaldon,  mural  paintings. 
— '  Gharlwood,  porch,  frescoes. 
15.  Ghiddingfold,  chancel. 

4.  Ghipstead,  chancel  and  tower. 
11.  Effingham,  parts. 


11.  Farnham,  pillars  of  nave. 
5.  St.    Mary,  Guildford,    very   in- 
teresting :  mural  paintings. 
11.  Horsley,  East,  parts, 

—  Horsley,   West,     N.    aisle     and 

chancel. 

4.  Merstham,  chancel  and  tower. 
7.  Merton,  parts. 

10.  Newark  Priory,  church  (?). 

—  Ockham,  chancel,  fine  window. 

—  Ripley,  chapel. 

—  Send,  chancel. 

5.  Shere,  font. 

10.  Stoke  d'Abemon,  brasses.  . 

11.  Waverley  Abbey,  crypt. 

14.  Woking,    chancel,  W.     entrance 

within  the  tower. 
5.  Wotton. 

Decorated,  a.d.  1272-1377. 

11.  Bookham,  Great,  chancel. 
14.  Byfleet,  chancel. 

12.  Cranley. 

11.  Merrow,     barge -board,     unique 
(Rickman), 

4,  Merstham,  W.  door, 
7.  Merton,  porch. 

10.  Ockham,  good  tracery. 
14.  Woking. 

Perpendicular,  a.d.  1377-1547. 

1.  Croydon  (rebuilt), 
7.  Kingston. 

5.  Leigh,  brasses. 

4.  Lingfield,  brasses. 

—  Merstham,  E.  window. 

7.  Molesey,  West,  font. 

8.  Putney,  Bp.  West's  chantry. 
10.  Stoke  by  Guildford. 

7.  Thames  Ditton. 


In  Military  architecture,  notice  Guildford  Castle  (Kte.  5),  Norm*, 
and  Farnham  Castle  (Rte.  11),  parts,  early  Edwardian. 

The  Domestic  buildings  to  be  noticed  are : — Croydon  Palace  Hall 
(Rte.  1),  Perp,  Crowhurst  Place  (Rte.  4),  ffen,  VII.  Sutton  Place 
(Rte.  5),  Wolsey's  Tower,  Esher  (Rte.  7),  Ben.  VIII.  Beddington, 
the  Hall  (Rte.  6),  Loseley  (Rte.  11),  Smallfield  Place  (Rte.  4), 
Swain's  Farm  (Rte.  5),  Tyting  (Rte.  6),  Whitgift's  Hospital,  Croydon 
(Rte.  1),  ElizahetJum.  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford  (Rte,  6),  Cowley 
House  Ch^rtsey  (Rte.  13),  Jacobean, 
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Products  and  Manufactures. 

Beside  the  hop  plantations  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Famham  (Bte.  11), 
the  only  productions  of  the  county  requiring  especial  notice  here  are 
the  medicinal  herbs  grown  for  the  most  part  in  the  parishes  of  Mitcham 
and  Carshalton.  In  the  open  fields  there,  which  perfume  the  whole 
country  for  a  considerable  distance  round,  we  see  cultivated  in  enormous 
quantities,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  herbsellers  and  druggists,  mint, 
lavender,  pennyroyal,  chamomile,  wormwood,  poppies,  anise,  liquorice, 
elecampane,  rhubarb,  soapwort,  coltsfoot,  vervein,  angelica,  rosemary, 
hyssop,  marshmallow,  damask  and  red  roses,  &c.  These  "  flower  farms,*' 
as  they  are  called,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Surrey,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  roses  and  lavender,  in  cottage  gardens,  for  sale,  is  very  common 
in  Essex,  Herts,  and  other  counties.  In  the  sandy  soil  about  Woking 
and  Bagshot  are  several  very  extensive  nurseries,  where  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  and  American  plants  are  reared  in  vast  numbers. 

Extensive  market-gardens,  from  which  the  metropolis  is  largely  sup- 
plied, lie  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  successors  of  the 
earliest  gardens  in  England  in  which  vegetables  were  raised  for  sale, — 
the  Flemings  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Alva  having  first  esta- 
blished them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  then 
brought  them  nearer  London,  into  this  county.  The  gardens  about 
Battersea  were  long  famous  for  the  asparagus  raised  by  the  Flemings. 
They  were  the  first  also  to  cultivate  carrots  to  any  extent ;  and  Cbertsey, 
where  this  vegetable  was  first  grown  in  Surrey,  is  still  remarkable  for  the 
large  quantities  raised  in  its  neighbourhood.  "  Gardening,"  says  Fuller, 
in  his  *  Worthies '  (a  posthumous  publication,  16G2),  "  was  first  brought 
into  England  for  profit  about  seventy  years  ago,  before  which  we  fetched 
most  of  our  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples  from  France,  and  had  hardly 
a  mess  of  rathe-ripe  pease  but  from  Holland,  which  were  dainties  for 
ladies,  they  came  so  far,  and  cost  so  dear.  Since,  gardening  hath  crept 
out  of  Holland  to  Sandwich,  Kent,  and  thence  into  this  county  (Surrey), 
where,  though  they  have  given  six  pounds  an  aker  and  upward,  they 
have  made  their  rent,  lived  comfortably,  and  set  many  people  on  work. 
Oh,  the  incredible  profit  by  digging  of  ground! — for,  though  it  be 
confessed  that  the  plough  beats  the  spade  out  of  distance  for  speed 
(almost  as  much  as  the  press  beats  the  pen\  yet  what  the  spade  wants 
in  the  quantity  of  the  ground  it  manuretn,  it  recompenseth  with  the 
plenty  of  the  fruit  it  yieldeth,  that  which  is  set  multiplying  a  hundred- 
fold more  than  that  which  is  aotim,  'Tis  incredible  how  many  poor 
people  in  London  live  thereon,  so  that,  in  some  seasons,  the  gardens 
feed  more  people  than  the  field." 

Along  the  heaths  and  commons  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
formed  by  the  Bs^shot  Sands, — Weybridge,  Woking,  Pirbright,  Chob- 
ham,  and  Bagshot, — ^are  extensive  plantations  of  Scotch  fir — ^not  fir  and 
lj!,rch  as  is  sometimes  said,  for  the  larch  will  not  grow  on  them.    The  fir 
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also  grows  extensively  on  the  unenclosed  commons,  but  is  not  planted 
l^ere.  ''  The  Scotch  fir-trees  [on  these  commons]  come  from  seed,  self 
sown,  and  where  once  a  clump  springs  up  it  seeds  the  ground,  and  each 
year  young  trees  from  seed  extend  over  the  common,  and  thus  a  forest 
is  formed  without  labour  or  expense.  .  .  .  These  fir-plantations  are 
daily  becoming  more  valuable ;  the  timber  being  of  light  carriage,  and 
inexpensively  converted,  is  now  extensively  used  for  permanent  railway 
sleepers,  and  for  boarding  of  all  descriptions.  The  small  trees  are  cleft 
into  lath,  and  are  also  much  sought  after  for  soiffold  poles,  railway 
fences,  rafters,  and  many  other  purposes,  and  the  cord-wood  is  worked 
up  in  the  lucifer-match  manu&ctories." — MeUersh, 

The  Manufactures  of  the  county  are  numerous,  but  are  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
Some  calico  bleaching  and  printing  (but  to  no  very  great  extent)  is 
carried  on  upon  the  Wandle,  where,  and  upon  the  Mole,  are  paper,  oil, 
powder,  snuff,  drug,  and  copper  mills.  Brick-making,  candle-making, 
glass-working,  cement-working,  and  pottery,  are  also  to  be  ranked 
among  the  manufactures  of  Surrey ;  as  is  gunpowder,  largely  made  at 
Chilworth,  and  at  Ewell. 


Geology  and  Tbavelleb's  View. 

The  geology  of  the  county  has  been  most  carefully  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mantell,  in  a  paper  supplied  by  him  for  Brayley's  *  History  of 
Sussex '  (voL  i.  P.  121,  and  vol.  v.,  51-67).  This  paper,  with  its  illus- 
trative map  ana  sections,  the  tourist  will  find  of  considerable  value 
and  interest.  Only  a  very  brief  abstract  of  it,  with  a  few  corrections,  and 
the  nomenclature  of  the  maps  of  Surrey  issued  by  the  G^logical  Survey, 
can  be  here  given. 

The  strata  of  the  county  of  Surrey  constitute  4  principal  groups, — 
firsts  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  comprising  the  Wealden  and  the  Lower 
Greensand  strata  (S.  of  the  chalk  downs),  the  lowermost  and  most 
ancient  series  of  deposits;  secondly,  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  which  is 
superimposed  thereon ;  thirdly,  the  Lower  Eocene,  including  the  London 
and  Plastic  clay ;  and  fourthly,  the  Middle  Eocene,  or  Bagshot  sand 
group.  Upon  these  last-named  strata  there  arOj  here  and  there,  accumu- 
lations of  ancient  drift,  consisting  of  loam,  gravel,  and  sand,  which  are 
designated  Post-tertiary  Detritus,  or  Alluvium  of  the  Thames,  &c. 

In  the  Post-tertiary  deposits,  the  principal  beds  of  which  occur  on 
Clapham,  Wandsworth,  Mitcham,  and  Chobham  Commons,  and  along 
the  Thames,  and  the  lower  course  of  its  Surrey  tributaries,  bones  and 
teeth  of  gigantic  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  antlers  and  bones  of  the 
Irish  elk,  and  of  one  or  more  species  of  horse,  deer,  bufialo,  and  other 
pachydermata,  have  been  found. 

The  Eocene  formations,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  London 
basin,  cover  the  whole  of  Surrey  N.  of  the  chalk  downs.  The  Middle 
Eocene  comprises : — 1,  Upper  Bagshot  sand,  the  uppermost  or  newest 
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deposit ;  2.  Middle  Bagshot,  or  Bracklesham,  sands ;  3.  Lower  Bagshot 
sand.  The  Upper  Bagshot  sand  is  confined  to  the  range  of  high  hills 
(the  Pox  Hills  and  Chobluun  Ridges)  running  N.  and  S,  along  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  few  insulated  patches,  as  on  Pirbright 
Common,  E.  of  Pirbright,  and  Duke's-hill  on  Bagshot  Heath.  It 
everywhere  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Middle  Bagshot  sands, 
or  Bracklesham  beds,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  Bagshot  Heath, 
Bisley,  and  Pirbright  Commons,  and  occur  in  insulated  spots  eastward, 
as  St.  GeorgeVhill,  by  Weybridge,  and  Redhill,  1  m.  S.,  on  Cobham 
Common.  The  Lower  Bagshot  sand  occupies  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
county,  extending  southwards,  with  interruptions,  from  Egham  to 
Woking  and  Pirford.  B.  of  Woking  Common,  Cobham  Common  (with 
the  exceptions  mentioned  above),  Claremont  and  Esher  Common,  belong 
wholly  to  the  Lower  Bagshot  sand.  A  patch  of  it  occurs  also  near 
Send,  and  a  narrow  band  extends  thence  to  Ash.  Numerous  shells 
and  remains  of  marine  fishes  occur  in  this  formation.  The  Lower  Eocene 
group  consists  of— 1,  London  clay ;  2,  Plastic  clay ;  3,  Thanet  sand.  The 
London  clay  extends  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
and  thence  (with  a  break  by  Tooting  and  Mitcham,  which  are  alluvial), 
in  a  narrowing  belt,  south-westward  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  by 
Famham.  ^e  London  clay  contains  bones  and  teeth  of  extinct 
mammalia;  bones  of  birds,  serpents,  crocodiles;  fishes,  Crustacea, 
nautili,  and  other  marine  shells ;  wood,  plants,  and  seed-vessels.  The 
Plastic  clay,  which  is  found  skirting  the  southern  edge  of  the  London 
clay,  and  in  insulated  patches  at  Headley,  Netley  Heath,  near  Dork- 
ing, &c. ;  and  the  Thanet  sand,  which  crops  out  from  under  the  London 
clay  from  Beddington  to  near  Leatherhead,  and  occurs  in  patches  at 
Banstead  and  Walton-on-the-HiU,  contain  very  similar  fossils,  beside 
large  beds  of  oyster-shells,  of  a  species  very  nearly  resembling  that 
which  now  exists. 

These  Eocene  formations  (of  which  the  basins  of  London  and  Hamp- 
shire are  the  only  representatives  in  England)  find  their  counterparts  in 
those  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  fossils  are  of  the  same 
species,  and  partly  in  those  of  the  great  basin  of  Paris.  The  Hampshire 
basin  covers  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  beside  parts  of  the 
Sussex  and  Dorsetshire  coasts,  and  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Outlying  patches  of  Tertiary  strata  occur  here  and  there  at  great  dis- 
tances bsyond  the  general  limits,  and  at  great  heights  upon  the  chalk 
which  separates  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland  that  the  two  basins  were 
"  originally  united  together  in  one  continuous  deposit  across  the  now 
intervening  chalk  of  ^isbury  Plain  in  Wilts  and  the  plains  of  Andover 
and  Basingstoke  in  Hants."  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  agrees  only  so 
far  with  this  conclusion  '*  as  to  believe  that  the  basins  of  London  and 
Hampshire  were  not  separated  until  part  of  the  tertiary  strata  were  de- 
posited, and  does. not  think  it  probable  that  the  tertiary  beds  ever 
extended  continuously  over  those  spaces  where  the  outliers  above 
mentioned  occur ;  nor  that  the  comparative  thinneae  of  those  deposits  in 
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the  higher  chalk  countries  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater 
degree  of  denudation  which  they  have  there  suffered." — Principles  of 
Oeol.,  book  iv.  ch.  20.  The  tertiary  strata  were  formed  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Soice 
parts  of  this  were  elevated  above  the  waves,  and  formed  groups  of 
islands ;  while  the  depressions,  or  basins,  were  filled  with  the  waters  of 
a  sea  teeming  with  marine  fishes  and  shells  wholly  distinct  from  those 
of  the  preceding  ocean,  and  fed  by  streams  which  brought  down  from 
the  land  the  remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  and  of  trees  and  plants, 
also  of  extinct  species  and  genera.  "  The  London  area  appears  to  have 
been  upraised  before  that  of  Hampshire,  so  that  it  never  became  the 
receptacle  of  the  Barton  clays,  nor  of  the  overlying  fluvio-marine  and 
freshwater  beds  of  Hordwell  and  the  north  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hampshire  Eocene  area  seems  to  have  emerged 
before  that  of  Paris,  so  that  no  marine  beds  of  the  Upper  Eocene  era  were 
ever  thrown  down  in  Hampshire." — Lyell,  Mantud  of  Geology,  ch.  xvi. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  is  divided  into— 1,  Chalk ;  2,  Upper 
Greensand  (Malm) ;  3,  Gault. 

The  white  chalk  underlies  the  tertiary  strata,  at  a  depth  varying 
from  100  to  500  or  600  ft.  It  gradually  rises  to  the  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  m.  S.  of  London,  "  forming  the  North  Downs,  which 
present  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  S.,  and,  on  the  E.,  constitute  an  area 
of  8  or  10  m.  across;  but  towards  the  W.  they  are  contracted  into  that 
narrow  but  beautiful  ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back,  between  Guildford 
and  Farnham,  which  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Godstone, 
Reio:ate,  Dorking,  and  Farnham  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  hills :  Guildford  stands  upon  the  chalk,  the  river  Wey  flowing 
by  it,  through  a  chalk  valley  to  the  Thames.  To  the  E.  the  Surrey 
chalk  hills  unite  with  the  downs  of  Kent,  which  terminate  in  the  cliifs 
of  Dover ;  on  the  W.  they  pass  into  Hampshire,  and  are  thus  connected 
with  the  South  Downs,  that  range  from  W.  to  E.  through  Sussex,  and 
end  in  the  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head.  The  general  dip  of  the 
chalk  varies  from  \(P  to  15°  towards  the  N.,  but  at  the  Hog's  Back  the 
inclination  is  very  considerable,  being  [in  one  place  i  m.  W.  of  Scale] 
above  45^" 

"  The  white  chalk  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  purest  appears  to  be  in  preat  part,  if  not  wholly, 
msSe  up  of  the  detritus  of  corals  and  shells.  The  nodules  and  veins  of 
flint  in  the  chalk  show  that  water,  holding  silex  in  solution,  must  have 
been  very  abundant  during  the  cretaceous  period.  The  perfect  fluidity 
of  the  flint  before  its  consolidation  is  proved  by  the  sharp  impressions 
of  shells,  echini,  and  other  marine  exuvias,  and  the  complete  impregna- 
tion of  the  sponges,  alcyonia,  and  other  zoophytes,  with  siliceous  matter ; 
80  that  polished  sections  of  the  flints  display  the  most  delicate  structure 
of  the  enclosed  organic  bodies.  The  chalk  is  distinctly  stratified,  and 
the  flints  are  distributed  in  horizontal  layers  at  irregular  distances  from 
each  other— a  proof  of  the  tranquil  and  intermitting  character  of  the 
deposition." — ManteU, 
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The  upper  Greensand,  a  grey  chalk  marl,  in  its  lowermost  beds 
becoming  a  greyish-green  arenaceous  limestone,  provincially  called  fire- 
stone,  extends  in  a  narrow  terrace  all  along  the  escarpment  or  southern 
face  of  the  Downs.  The  firestone  was  anciently  much  quarried  near 
Keigate.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  and  parts  of  Windsor 
Castle,  are  built  of  it ;  but  its  use  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  formation  of  hearths  and  furnaces,  for  which  its  property  of  resisting 
heat  renders  it  well  adapted. 

Under  the  firestone,  and  running  like  it  in  a  narrow  belt  across  the 
county,  appears  the  Gault,  a  dark  blue  marl  characterised  by  a  few 
peculiar  fossils ;  "  whilst  the  beautiful  state  in  which  the  pearly  coat 
of  the  ammonites  and  other  shells  is  preserved  distinguishes  the  organic 
remains  of  this  deposit  from  those  of  the  associated  firestone  and  marl." 

The  lower  Cretaceous  formation  is  divided  into  the  Lower  Greensand 
and  Wealden  groups.  The  Lower  Greensand  is  subdivided  into— 
1,  Folkestone  beds  (sand) ;  2,  Sandgate  beds  (clayey  sand  and  clay) ; 
3,  Hythe  beds  (stone  and  sand)  ;  4,  Atherfield  clay.  The  formation 
rises  into  a  range  of  hills  that  runs  parallel  with  the  chalk  (on  its 
S.  side),  and  forms  the  highest  ground  in  this  part  of  England.  The 
Folkestone  beds  skirt  the  Gault  on  the  S.,  and  form  the  greater  part  of 
Black-heath  and  Farley-heath  on  the  E.,  and  the  wide  heathy  tract 
Stretching  W.  of  Godalming  to  Famham.  The  Sandgate  beds  are 
found  S.  of  these,  at  Nutfield,  fiedhill,  &c.,  where  occur  extensive  beds 
of  fuller's  earth.  The  Hythe  beds  form  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  group,  from  Leith-hill  to  the  Hindhead  hills  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  It  is  bordered  for  its  whole 
extent  on  the  S.  by  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Atherfield  clay,  a  large  deposit 
of  which  also  occurs  between  Guildford  and  Godalnung.  Fossils  are 
but  sparingly  distributed  in  the  Greensand  of  Surrey.  A  few  trigoniaB 
have  been  found  near  Godalming ;  and  at  Nutfield  large  anmionites 
and  nautili  are  not  uncommon. 

Below  the  chalk,  and  underlying  the  Greensand,  appears  the  lowest 
series  of  deposits,  which,  from  their  occupying  the  Wealds  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  have  received  the  name  of  Wealden,  They  consist 
of — 1,  Weald  clay,  with  Horsham  stone ;  2.  Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  with 
Grinstead  clay;  3,  Wadhurst  clay.  This  formation  covers  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  of  fireshwater  origin,  and 
originally  formed  the  delta  of  a  vast  river  that  flowed  through  a 
coimtry  which  enjoyed  a  tropical  climate.  The  Wealden  strata  of 
Surrey  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  Weald  clay,  with  interposed 
layers  of  sand,  shells,  and  limestone.  A  layer  of  Paludina  limestone, 
rising  into  a  range  of  low  hills,  extends  in  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
formation  from  E.  of  Home  to  Charlwood  on  the  Sussex  border.  The 
Tunbridge  Wells  sand  and  Grinstead  clay  strata  are  only  seen  at  Cop- 
thome  Common,  and  towards  Grinstead  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  comer  of 
the  county.  Biver  shells,  land  plants,  and  skeletons  of  terrestrial 
reptiles,  are  the  fossil  remains,  which  it  contains. 

«  From  a  careful  survey  of  the  strata  and  organic  remains  of  the 
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10  Geology  and  Travdler'a  View,  Introd. 

Wealden,  we  have  acquired  data  from  which  we  obtain  secure  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  those  spoils  were 
derived,  of  the  animals  by  which  it  was  inhabited,  and  of  the  vegetables 
that  clothed  its  surface.  That  country  must  have  been  diversified  by 
hill  and  valley,  and  irrigated  by  streams  andtorrents^  the  tributaries  of 
its  mighty  river.  Arborescent  ferns,  palms,  and  yuccas  constituted  its 
groves  and  forests  ;  delicate  ferns  and  grasses  the  vegetable  clothing  of 
its  soil ;  and  in  its  marshes  equiseta,  and  plants  of  a  like  nature,  pre- 
vailed. It  was  peopled  by  enormous  reptiles,  among  which  the  colossal 
iguanodon  and  the  megalosaurus  were  the  chief;  crocodiles  and  turtles, 
flying  reptiles  and  birds,  frequented  its  fens  and  rivers,  and  deposited 
their  eggs  on  its  banks  and  shoals ;  and  its  waters  teemed  with  lizards, 
fishes,  and  moUusca.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  man  ever  set  his 
foot  upon  that  wondrous  soil,  or  that  any  of  the  animals  that  are  his 
contemporaries  found  there  an  habitation.*' — Mantell.  (See  for  further 
details  the  Handbook  for  SvsseXy  Introduction.) 

The  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  will  find  Surrey  a  most 
attractive  county,  full  of  variety  and  interest.  The  views  from  its 
northern  portion,  adjoining  the  Thames,  have  long  been  celebrated. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  from  St.  George's-hill  (Kte.  14) ;  from 
St.  Anne's-hill  rRte.  13);  from  Cooper's-hill  (Rte.  9) ;  and  that  from 
Richmond-hill  (Rte.  8).  From  all  these  eminences  prospects  of  wide 
extent  and  of  extreme  richness  are  commanded — such  as  perhaps  no 
country  but  England  can  show.  Along  the  chalk  range,  and  the 
adjoining  hills  of  the  Greensand,  the  great  views  are— from  Reigate 
Park  and  from  the  downs  above  the  town ;  from  BoxhiU,  Norbury-park, 
the  heights  above  Denbies,  Leith-hill,  Newland's  Corner,  St.  Martha's 
Chapel  (Rte.  5),  and  the  Hog's  Back  (Rte.  11).  These  views  differ 
materially  in  their  character  from  those  near  the  Thames,  and  are  often 
so  wild  and  romantic  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  tourist  to  believe 
that  he  is  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  great  metropolis.  South  of 
Farnham  a  wild  stretch  of  heath  country  extends,  not  without  a 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  own ;  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  Hindhead 
(Rte.  15)  is  a  very  fine  one.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marden  Park, 
Coulsdon,  Chipstead,  and  Gatton  on  the  E.  side  of  the  county  (Rte.  4), 
and  Godalming  on  the  W.  (Rte.  15)  is  some  interesting  scenery,  which 
the  artist  will  find  worth  exploration.  Very  good  inns  occur  through- 
out the  county ;  and  a  tour  in  Surrey  may  be  accomplished  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  hardship. 

The  Art  collections  of  the  county  are  at  Dulwich  (Rte.  6 ;  picture- 
gallery^,  at  Gatton  (Lord  Monson ;  pictures  ;  Rte.  4),  and  at  the  Deep- 
dene  (Mrs.  Hope  ;  pictures  and  sculpture ;  Rte.  5). 
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SKELETON  TOURS. 

No.  I.— SUEEEY. 
Stations.  Chiep  Points  of  Interest  [the  host  beuabk- 

ABLB  WITH  THE  AstEBXBK]. 

Grotdon      *Ghuroh ;  Hall  of  Palace.    Beddington  Hall  and 

Ohiiroh.    *Exo.  to  Banderstead. 

Efsou *Baoe  Gouise.    ^Banstead  Downs  (view). 

Caterham White  Hill  (view  ftom).    MardenPark. 

Mersttham ^Church,    "t^kitton  (where  are  some  fine  pictures, 

and  in  the  park  some  noble  trees)  may  be  visited 
from  this  station.    Ohipstead  Ohuroh. 

Reigate       •Church.    ♦View  from  Reigate  Park.    *Viewfrom 

the  Chalk  Downs.  Bletohingley  Church.  God- 
stone.  Titsey.  *Ezc.  to  Crowhurst  and 
Lingfield. 

Box-hill      ♦Box-lull.    ♦Norbury  Park. 

Dorking       ♦The  Deepdene.    ♦Avenue  in  Betchworth  Park. 

Wotton  Church.  ♦Leith  Hill.  Oakwood 
Chapel.    Abinger  Church. 

Lbatherhead      ..     ..  Cobham    Church.      Stoke    D'Abemon    Church, 
where  are  the  earliest  English  brasses. 

Guildford ♦St.  Mary's  Church.    ♦The  Castle.    ♦Abp.  Abbot's 

Hospital.  ♦St  Catherine's  Hill.  ♦St.  Martha's 
Hill.  ♦Sutton  Place.  ♦Loseley.  ♦Compton 
Church.  ♦Newland's  Comer.  ♦The  Hog's 
Back. 

Gk)DALHiNG Church.    Kew  Charterhouse  Schools.    Hascombe 

Beeches.  ♦Chesnuts  at  Burgate.  *Oxenford 
Grange.  ♦Peperharow  Church,  and  Cedars  in 
ttie  ^uden.  Devil's  Punchbowl.  ♦View  from 
Hin&ead.    Haslemere. 

Farnham      Church.     ♦Castle.     ♦Waverley  Abbey.      ♦Moor 

Park.    Tilford,  King's  Oak.    ♦Ciooksbufy. 

Farnborough      . .     . .  Chobham  Bidges.    Camp  at  Aldershot. 

Woking Church.    Remains  of  Newark  Priory.     ♦Messrs. 

Waterer's  nursery  gardens. 

Weybridge ♦St.  George's  Hill.    View  from  Oatlands. 

Chertsey      ♦Cowley  House.    ♦St.  Anne's  Hill.    Anningsley. 

Egham  Church.  ♦Cooper's  Hill.  ♦Runnymede. 
(Virginia  Water  may  be  visited  from  here.) 

Va^-ton       ..     ..     r»  View  from  the  bridges.     ♦Ohurcl^.     P^radrtww's 
Jloiise,    Cowey  Stakes, 
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Statioks.  Chiep  Points  op  Interbst. 

EsHEB ♦Wolfley's  Tower.     ♦Olaremont.     Thames  Ditton 

Church. 
Kingston     .'.     ..     ..  *Chiirch  of  All  Saintg.    Coronation  Stone  near 

the  Market  Place.    View  from  Kingston  Hill, 

and  from  the  Bridge. 
WiMBLBDON Views  from  the  Park  and  Common.  Rifle  shooting* 

BiOHMOND     ..     ..     ..  ♦The  Park  between  Richmond  and  Ham  Gates. 

♦Views  ft»m  the  Hill,  and  Terrace  near  Pem- 
broke Lodge.  Thomson's  Villa.  Church.  ♦Kew 
Gardens. 

Nearly  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Surrey  are  within  a  long  day's  excursion 
from  London. 

No.  n.— HAMPSHIEE. 

Stations.  Chiep  Points  op  Interbst. 

WmoHPiELD Dogmersfield  Park.    ♦Odiham  Church  and  Castle* 

♦Bramshill. 

Basingstoke        Church.    ♦Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    ♦Ruins  of 

Basing  House ;  Basing  Church.  Winklesbury 
Circle.  The  Vyne.  Church  of  Monks'  Sher- 
borne.   Hackwood. 

Mortdieb     ♦Stratfield  Saye.    ♦Silchester.    Roman  city. 

Alton  .*     ♦Church.    ♦Exc.  to  Selbome  Church  and  White's 

House.    Views  from  the  hills  above  Selbome. 

♦Hawkley  Hanger. 

MnoHELDEVEB     ..      ..  Popham  Beacou.    Church  of  Stoke  Charity. 

WmcHESiBR ♦Cathedral.     ♦St  Mary's  College.     Remains   of 

Wolvesey  Castle.  St.  John's  Church.  ♦Hall  of 
the  Palace.  Barracks.  ♦Hospital  of  St.  Cross. 
♦St.  Catherine's  Hill.  Twyford.  ♦St.  Martin's 
Church,  Headboume  Worthy.  Chilcomb.  Exc. 
to  Merdon  Castle  and  Hursley.  Otterbbume 
Church. 

Bishop's  Walthah    ..  ♦Ruins  of  the  Episcopal  Palace.    Church. 
BiSHOFSTOEE        ..     ..  ♦Gardens  of  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester.    Stone- 
ham  Park. 

RoMBBT ♦Abbey    Church.      Broadlands.      Embley  Park. 

Mottisfont 

Southampton  ..  ..  ♦Walls  and  ancient  houses.  ♦Bargate.  ♦Domus 
Dei.  ♦Font  in  St.  Michael's  Church.  ♦Docks. 
•Bevis  Mount.  Remains  of  Clausentum.  ♦Exc 
to  Netley  Abbey,  and  Hospital.  ♦Exc.  to  Beau- 
lien.  ♦Exes,  to  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 
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Stations.  Ohisf  Points  or  Intebbst. 

Fabehau      *Titohfield  Ghnrch.    ^Ruins  of  Titchfield  House, 

Boarhunt  Church. 
Pobohestbb ^Castle  and  Church.    Line  of  Forts.    Nelson's 

PiUar. 
Pobtshouth St.  Thomas's  Church.     •Dockyard.    •Victory  in 

the  Harbour.     ♦Victualling  Yard  at  Gosport. 

Sea  Forts.    •Exc.  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Havant        Church.    Warblington  Church.    Hayling  Island. 

Pbtbbspield        ..     ..  'View  from  Butser  Hill.    •Church  of  East  Meon. 

•Church  and  remains  of  Manor-house  at  Wam- 

ford.    •Corhampton  Church.    Old  Winchester 

Hill. 
Ltndhubbt •Church.      Queen's  House.      •Exc.  to  different 

parts  of  the  New  Forest.    •Stoney  Cross  and 

Bufus's  Stone.    •Oak-trees  called  **  The  Twelve 

Apostles,"  near  Burley  Lodge. 
Bbogkenhubst     ..     ..  •Church.    •Exc.  to  different  parts  of  the  Forest. 

•Boldre  Church. 
LTmNGTON •Buckland   Rings.      •Hurst   Castle.       •Milford 

Church.    •Hordwell  Cliffs. 
Ghbistchubch      ..      ..  •Church.    •Remains  of  Norman  House.     Hen- 

gistbury     Head.      Mudeford.       •High    Cliff. 

•Sopley  Church.     •View  from  St.  Catherine's 

Hill.    •Exc.  to  Bournemouth. 
RiNOWOOD Church.    •Somerley  (pictures  at).    Moyle's  Court 

and  EUingham  Church.    Fordingbridge  Church 

ahd  Rockboume.    •Exc.  to  different  parts  of  the 

Forest. 
Stogbbbidgb        ..     ..  Churches  of  King's  Somboum  and  Little  Som- 

boum.    Broughton.    The  Wallops. 
Andoveb      Church.    •Bury  Hill.    •Church  of  Upper  Clat- 

ford.      Wherwell.      Churches   of    Cnilbolton, 

•Barton  Staoey,  and  •Longparish.     •Exc.  to 

Highclere. 
Gbatelt •Grately  Church.     •Quarley  Mount.     •Amport. 

•Thruxton  Church. 
Whitchuboh       ..     ..  Church.    ♦Hurstboume  Priors  (pictures  at). 
KiNGSOLBBB *Churoh.     •Exc.  by  Highclere,  and  by  Egbury 

Hill,  to  Whitchurch. 

IFor  the  Isle  of  Wight^  see  p.  877.] 


No.  m.— AN  ANTIQUARIAN  AND  ARTISTIC  TOUR. 

SURREY.— Dulwioh  Gallery  (pictures).  Croydon  Churoh  and  Hall  of 
Palace.  Beddineton  Hall  and  Churoh.  Chaldon  Church  (frescoes). 
Merstham  Church.    Gatton  (pictures  at,  and  church).  Reigate  Church. 
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The  Pilgrima'  Way  on  the  Downs.  Crowhuwt,  Church  and  Manor-honse. 
Lingfield  Church.  The  Deepdene  (pictures  and  sculpture).  Wotton 
Church.  Abinger  Church.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Guildford.  Guildford 
Castle.  Archbishop  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford.  Sutton  Place.  Loseley. 
Compton  Church.  Peperharow  Church.  Famham  Church  and  Castle. 
Waverley  Abbey.  Woking  Church.  Newark  Priory.  Stoke  d'Abemon, 
Church  and  brasses.  Cowley  House,  Chertsey.  Kunnymede.  Walton 
Church,  and  BradshaVs  House.  Wolsey's  Tower,  Esher.  Kingston 
Churdi  and  Coronation  Stone. 

HAMPSHIRE.— Odiham  Church  and  Castle.  Bramshill.  Basingstoke 
Church,  and  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ruins  of  Basing  House  and 
Basing  Church.  The  Yyne.  Silchester.  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  other 
remains  in  the  city.  St.  Cross.  St.  Martin's  Church,  Headboume 
Worthy.  Ruins  of  Palace  at  Bishop's  WalthauL  Bomsey  Abbey  Church. 
Walls  and  early  houses  at  Southampton.  Bar-gate  and  God's  House- 
there.  Font  in  St.  Michael's  Church.  Remains  of  Clausentum.  Netley 
Abbey.  Beaulieu  Abbey.  Titchfield  Church,  and  Ruins  of  Titchfield 
House.  Boarhunt  Church.  Porchester  Castle  and  Church.  East  Meon 
Church.  Church  and  Ruins  of  Manor-house  at  Wamford.  Corhampton 
Church.  Rufus's  Stone  in  the  New  Forest.  Brockenhurst  Church. 
Buckland  Rings,  Lymington.  Milford  Church.  Christchurch  Church. 
Remains  of  Norman  house,  Christchurch.  Sopley  Church.  Bury  Hill, 
Andover.  Churches  of  Upper  Clatford,  Chilbolton,  Barton  Stacey,  and 
Longparish.  Grately  Church.  Quarley  Mount.  Thruxton  Church. 
Hurstbome  Priors  (pictures  at).    Kingsclere  Church. 


No.  IV.— A  PEDESTEIAN  TOUE  ALONG  THE  NOETH 
AND  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

(fbr  jportwrn*  of  the  fcU(nringTour----^hich  wiU  he  found  a  very  deUghtftd 
one — see  the  Handbook  for  Kent  and  Sussex, 

DATS. 

1,  From  Reigate,  along  the  Chalk  Downs,  by  Boxhill  to  Dorking. 

2.  Ascend  Leith  Hill ;  and  proceed  by  Shore  and  Gomshall  to  Guildford, 

visiting  Newland's  Comer  and  St.  Martha's  Hill  on  the  way. 
8.  By  the  Hog's  Back  to  Famham,  visiting  Loseley  and  Compton  by  the 
way. 

4.  Across  Hindhead,  and  by  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  to  Headley ;  thence 

through  Woolmer  Forest  to  Selbome. 

5.  By  Hawkley  to  Petersfield. 

6.  Through  the  Forest  of  Bere  to  Rowland's  Castle. 

7.  By  Stanstead  Park  and  Bowhill  to  Cocking. 

8.  Along  the  Downs  to  Bignor.    See  the  Roman  Villa.    Sleep  at  the 

White  Horse,  Sutton. 

9.  Along  the  Downs  by  Amberley  to  Storrington.    Visit  Parham. 

10.  By  Chanctonbury  Ring,  Steyning,  and  the  Devil's  Dyke,  to  Poynings. 

11.  Along  the  Downs  (over  Mount  Harry)  to  Lewes^ 

12.  Lewes  to  Beachy  Head  and  Eastbourne, 
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EOUTES. 


\*  The  iiiunes  of  places  are  printed  in  Ualics  only  where  thepktea  are  described.  ^ 


2. 
3. 


4. 


ROUTE  PAGE 

1.  London  to  Croydon.  (A.) 
London-bridge  to  Croydon, 
hj  Sydenham  and  Norwood 
Junction  ISanderstead,  Ad- 
dington.  West  Wiekham.^ 
(B.)  Victoria  to  Croydon, 
by  ClapJiam  Junction^  Balr 
ham  and  Thornton  Heath  15 
South  London  Line  .  .  26 
London  to  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace. I.  London  d:  Brigh- 
ton Lines,  II,  London,  Choi' 
ham  and  Dover  Lines  .  . 
London  to  BedMU  and  JETor- 
tey,  by  Merstham  [  Caterham, 
Cfhelsham,  Chipstead,  NtU- 
fieldy  Bletcihingtey,  Godstone, 
Orowhurst,  Lingfietd,  Chart- 
viood,  Burstov)]  ,     ,     ,     . 

5.  Redhill  Junction  to  Dork- 
ing and  Quildfordf  by 
Beigaie,  Betchworth,  Box- 
hiU,  Chilworth,  and  Shalford 
[Leith'hiU,  AUniry']       .      . 

6.  London  to  Horsham,  by 
Dultoichf  Epsom,  Leather- 
head,  and  Dorking .     .     . 

7.  London  to  [Hampton  Court] 
Weyhridge,  by  Wimbledon, 
Esher,  and  WaUon  -  on^ 
Thames  IKingston,  Thames 


26 


29 


46 


79 


BOUTE  PAGE 

DitUm,  East  and  West  Mole- 
sey"] 96 

8.  London  to  Bicihmond  and 
Kew,  by  Wandsworth^  Put- 
ney, Barnes,  MorUaks^  and 
Sheen 114 

9.  London  to  Bagshot,  by  Eg- 
ham 133 

10.  Leatherhead  to  Ouldford, 
hy  Stoked*  Abemon,  Cdbham, 
Bipley,  Send,  and  Stoke     .  140 

11.  Leatherhead  to  Guildford 
and  Farnham,  by  Greai  and 
Little  Boohham,  East  and 
West  Horsley,  East  and 
West  Clandon  iLoseiley,  Put- 
tenham,  Waverley,  Moor 
Park,  TOford,  Frensham]  .  145 

12.  Guildford  to  Horsham,  by 
Cranley  lEwhurst]  .     •     .159 

13.  Weybridge  to  Chertsey  [St. 
Anne's-hiU] 161 

14.  Weybridge  to  Farnborough, 
by  Woking  [St.  Oeorg^s 
Sm,  By  fleet,  Pirbright,  and 
FrvnrUey.    AldershoQ    .     .  167 

15.  Woking  to  Easlemere,  by 
Godalming  [Hascombe, 
Hanibleddn,  Peperharow, 
Eindhead] 176 


ROUTE  1. 

LONDON  TO  CROYDON  [SANDER- 
STEAD,  ADDINQTON,  WEST  WICK- 
HAM.] 

[The  following  Southern  lines,  by 
wmoh  the  oountieg  of  Surrey  and 
Hants  are  traversed,  have  both  Cify 
f^nd  WestrEnd  stations  ;— 


(1)  The  South  Eastern  at  London- 
bridge,  Cannon-street,  and  Charing- 
cross;  it  has  also  a  communication 
with  the  South  Western  at  Waterloo- 
road,  and  is  now  (May,  1876)  forming 
another  with  the  London  Chatham 
and  Dover  at  Blackfriars. 

(2)  G^ie  Londim  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  at  London-bridge,  Vic- 
toria, and  Kensington. 

(8)  The  London  Chatham  and 
Po!ver  ftt  B|ackfr^ars,  Ludgi(te-]ull, 
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Boute  1. — London  to  Croydon, 


Sect.  I. 


Holbom- viaduct,  Moorgate- street, 
and  Victoria. 

(4)  The  8mUh  Western  in  Water- 
loo-road, and  at  Ghelsea,  West 
Brompton,  and  Kensington  (Addison- 
road);  it  also  uses  the  Ludgate- 
hill  Station  of  the  London  Ghat- 
ham  and  Dover  line,  passengers  in 
most  cases  changing  carriages  at 
Clapham  Junction  (post),  but  in 
others  at  Wimbledon  (JRte.  7.)] 

(A.)    LONDON-BBIDOB     tO     ObOYDON, 

by  Sydenham  and  Norwood  Junc- 
tion. 

L.B.  and  8.C,  Ely,   10)  m. 

Several  of  the  South  Eastern  trains 
also  run  to  Croydon,  but  do  not  stop 
at  the  intermediate  stations.  The 
line  is  carried  on  a  brick  viaduct  for 
the  first  2  m. ;  the  S.  London  line 
CRte.  2)  running  parallel  with  it  on 
S.  At  I  ra.  is  seen  on  N.  8t,  John's 
Church,  JSorselydovm,  on  which  an 
ill-proportioned  Ionic  column  does 
duty  as  a  spire,  and  deserves  notice 
as  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  modem 
ecclesiastical  erections. 

The  suburb  of  Bermondsey  (Beor- 
mund's-ig,  ey,  or  island),  passed 
through  before  gaining  the  open 
country,  had  once  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  a  breeding-place  for 
cholera  and  fever,  but  the  Southern 
main  drainage  works  have  greatly 
benefited  it.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Cluniac  Abbey  here — in  which 
Katlierine,  queen  of  Henry,  V.  died 
(1437),  and  in  which  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  widow  of  Edward  IV., 
was  imprisoned  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
died  in  1492 — Bermondsey  has  been 
file  grand  haunt  of  tanners,  parch- 
ment and  glue  makers,  and  leather- 
dressers,  to  whom  its  numerous 
watercourses,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tidal  current  from  the  river,  are 
very  convenient,  though,  being  mere 
beds  of  mud  twice  a  day,  they  are 
unfavourable  to  health.     One  of  the 

Srincipal  leather-works  in  the  king- 
om  (Messrs.  Bevington's,  the  Neck- 


inger  Mills),  and  perhaps  the  largest 
hat  manufactory  in  the  world  (Messrs. 
Christy's),  are  to  be  found  here ;  and 
to  the  leather  and  skin  market  in 
Sno  Vs  fields  are  brought  most  of  the 
sheepskins  from  the  vast  metropolitan 
supply. 

A  dense  population  has  clustered 
about  these  large  establishments; 
and  the  squalor  of  some  of  the  most 
crowded  quarters  is  excessive.  About 
1  m.  from  London-bridge,  lying 
beyond  St.  James's  Church,  is  the  dis- 
trict called  Jacob's  Island,  the  scene 
of  Bill  Sykes*8  death  in  Dickens's 
story ;  but  many  of  the  worst  build- 
ings have  been  pulled  down  since 
*  Oliver  Twist '  was  written. 

After  passing  St.  Jameis  Church  1. 
the  line  crosses  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient enclosures  of  the  abbey,  and 
continues  for  some  distance  skirted 
on  either  side  by  very  productive 
market  gardens.  They  may  be 
compared  with  the  wide-spreading 
Belgian  gardens  of  the  Pays  de 
Waes  (between  Ghent  and  Antwerp) ; 
but  if  the  award  of  neatness  must  be 
assigned  to  our  Flemish  cousins,  the 
quality  of  the  crops  raised  here  is 
very  far  superior. 

In  the  distance,  rt.,  is  seen  the 
Crystal  Palace;  1.  rise  the  wooded 
heights  of  Greenwich  Park,  with  the 
cupolas  of  the  Hospital  below  them. 
At  2  m.  rt.  a  junction  luie  passes  to 
the  Bricklayers'  Arms  goods  station, 
used  jointly  by  the  Brighton  and 
South  Eastern  Eailway  companies, 
but  occasionally  employed  for  pas- 
senger traffic,  as  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  who  made 
her  entry  into  London  in  March, 
1863,  by*  this  route. 

Midway  between  this  and  New 
Cross  is  South  Bermondsey,  the  first 
Stat,  on  the  SouUi  London  line 
(Bte.  2). 

3  m.  New  Cross  (Stat.).  The  East 
London  Kne,  on  which  trains  now  run, 
starting  from  the  Terminus  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Blyi  in  Liverpool- 
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street,  unites  the  lines  N.  and  S.  of 
London,  by  a  passage  through  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  and  communicating 
with  the  Brighton  Station  by  a  covered 
way.  On  1 .  on  high  ground  is  the  Boyal 
Naval  School,  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  Queen  Adelude,  with 
the  object  of  ^  qualifying  its  pupils 
(whether  sons  of  naval  officers  or 
not)  for  the  Universities,  the  naval, 
military,  and  Indian  services,  "*  at  an 
inexpensive  rate.  It  was  opened  in 
1845.  The  architect  has  followed  a 
design  by  Sir  0.  Wren. 

The  line  rises  from  the  New  Gross 
Station  with  a  steep  incline  (1  foot  in 
100,  or  rather  more  than  52  feet  in 
1  m.),  and  is  carried  through  a  wide 
cutting  in  the  London  clay,  80  feet 
deep  in  the  highest  part.  At  4  m. 
is  Brockley  (Stat.),  giving  access  to 
Lewisham.  Emerging  from  the  out- 
ting  we  reach 

5i  m.  Foreet'hiU  (Stat.),  where  the 
country,' although  covered  with  vil- 
las in  every  style  of  architecture, 
becomes  wooded  and  interesting. 
•*  It  is  impossible,"  says  Southey,  ''not 
to  like  the  villas,  so  much  opulence 
and  so  much  ornament  is  visible 
about  them ;  but  it  is  also  impossible 
not  to  wish  that  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  England  were  in  better 
taster— IkprieUa's  Letters, 

Quitting  the  station  Shooters'-hill 
is  seen,  1.,  and  the  spire  of  Becken- 
ham  Church  (see  Handbook  for 
Kent). 

6im.  Sydenham  (&ta.t).  This,  once 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the 
villages  round  London,  is  now  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  groups  of 
villas,  and  detached  houses  of  large 
size.  Campbell,  the  poet,  resideid 
for  a  time  at  Peak  Hi%  near  the  site 
of  the  station,  which  is  in  a  wall^ 
cutting,  formerly  the  bed  of  the 
Croydon  Canal.  A  short  branch 
strikes  off  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
(post),  the  entrance  to  wnioh,  on  the 
Sydenham  side,  is  but  ji  m.  off.  | 


IDulwieh  College  and  Picture  Gal- 
lery may  be  reached  from  this  station 
by  a  pleasant  walk  of  less  than  3  m., 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  through 
what  was  once  Dulwich  Wood. 
Though  the  birch  trees  and  wood 
anemones  have  disappeared  before 
the  advance  of  brick  and  mortar, 
something  of  the  striking  view  of 
London,  for  which  its  summit  was 
famous,  still  remainsunimpeded.  For 
Dulwich,  see  Rte.  6.] 

The  Crystal  Palace  may  now  be 
reached  by  all  the  southern  railways, 
also,  via  Clapham  Junction,  or  Hol- 
bom-viaduct,  by  all  the  northern 
ones.  The  Mid-Kent  line  from 
Charing-cross  has  a  station  at  Lower 
Sydenluun,  about  one  mile  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds ;  and  the 
Brighton,  and  the  London  Chatham 
and  Dover  Companies'  stations  at 
Penge  are  scarcely  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Palace  garden-entrance. 
For  the  palace  itself,  its  gardens,  its 
courts,  and  the  **populus  statuarum" 
which  throng  them,  the  visitor  must 
have  recourse  to  the  excellent  Hand- 
books sold  in  the  building.  Perhaps 
the  best  general  view  of  the  palace 
is  obtained  in  passing  up  the  garden 
from  the  Penge  entrance. 

The  views,  both  Kent  and  London- 
ward,  from  the  high  ground  of  what 
was  once  Sydenham  (Common,  are  fine 
and  extensive,  embracing  Harrow  and 
the  Knockholt  beeches  ( see  Handbook 
for  Kent),  The  Watling- street 
passed  in  this  neighbourhood;  and 
in  1806  there  was  found  here  in  a 
gravel-pit,  together  with  other  Roman 
antiquities,  fragments  of  a  bronze 
plate— a  *'  tabula  honestn  missionis," 
or  honourable  discharge  from  military 
service  of  certain  veterans  serving 
with  the  troops  in  Britain.  It  was 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117), 
and  is  figured  in  Lysons'  Beliguiss 
Bomanm, 

7  m.  Penge  (Stat.).  The  village, 
now  consisting  of  streets,  terraces,  and 
semi-detachea  villas,  lies  E,  of  the 
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station.  The  i^e  of  a  good  mo- 
dern church  of  Dec.  character  rises 
beyond.  Opposite  is  seen  the  Water- 
men's Asylum^  founded  by  Queen 
Adelaide  in  1840,  and  consisting  of 
41  houses  for  decayed  oarsmen.  The 
general  design  is  good.  Close  by, 
in  Penge-lane,  is  King  W%Uiam*B 
Naval  Asylum  for  widows  of  naval 
officers. 

At  Penge  is  also  a  station  of  the 
Ixmdon  Chatham  and  Dover  Bail- 
way,  which  here  crosses  the  Brighton 
line,  and  passes  into  Kent. 

7i  m.  Anerley  (Stat.),  so  named 
from  a  former  owner  of  the  sur- 
rounding estate.  The  Crystal  Palace 
rises  above  the  trees,  rt.  The  Anerley 
entrance,  about  l  m.  from  the  station, 
introduces  the  visitor  at  once  to  ^e 
banks  of  the  lower  lake,  with  its 
Iguanodons,  Ichthyosauri,  Laby- 
rinthodons,  and  other  '*  delicate 
monsters." 

8}  m.  Nonoood  Jtmcticm  Stat, 
This  is  a  large  stat.,  at  which  the 
West-End  branch  of  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway  unites  with 
the  main  line ;  it  also  serves  to  con- 
nect the  lines  that  meet  at  Clapham 
Junci  (Bte.  1,  B)  with  the  Kentish 
lines. 

On  the  hill,  rt.,  is  seen  Upper  Nor- 
wood Church,  a  modem  building  of 
no  interest;  and  below  it,  over  the 
ridge,  lay  the  once  &mous  Betddh 
(bf^utifol)  Spa,  in  a  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  coppices.  The  Spa,  with 
its  buildings,  fell  long  since  into  de- 
cay, and  ttie  site  has  been  covered 
with  villas.  There  is  here  a  private 
hotel  and  hydropathic  establish- 
ment ;  and  on  other  &VDurable  sites 
in  Norwood  are  several  hotels 
(the  Queen's,  Church-road;  Royal 
Crystal  Palace,  Anerley-road;  Ciun- 
bridge,  Westow- hill -terrace,  &c.), 
which  afford  excellent  accommo- 
dation to  visitors  attracted  ^by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  situation  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Crvstal  Palace. 

The  hills  and  thickets  of  Norwood 


— **  Norwood's  oak-dad  hill  "-—{some 
of  which,  like  that  on  which  the 
Crystal  Palace  stands,  rise  to  395 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  com- 
mand noble  views),  now  dotted  with 
villas  in  every  direction,  were  once  a 
&vourite  haunt  of  the  gipsies,  who 
ranged  from  here  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Bricks 
and  mortar,  however,  have  driven 
them  off  A  famous  tree  called  the 
**  Vicar's  Oak  "  marked)  in  Aubrey's 
time  the  point  at  which  met  the  4 
parishes  of  Battersea,  Camberwell, 
Streatham,  and  Croydon;  and  under 
its  broad  branches  the  ^^perambu- 
lators" of  the  parishes  feasted  at 
their  annual  ^^beating  of  the 
bounds. "  This  was  the  great  tree 
of  Norwood,  growing  to  an  unusual 
size  in  the  deep  clay  soiL 

AflO  m.  on  rt.  is  the  line  to  West 
Croydon,  Sutton,  &o.  (Bte.  6.) 

10^  m.  East  Croydon,  The  orna- 
mented red-brick  building  on  1.  is 
the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. 

Croydon.  Inns:  Greyhound,  in 
the  High-street,  best ;  Crown.  Pop. 
of  the  parish,  which  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Woodside  and  Waddon, 
and  part  of  Norwood,  55,652  in  1871, 
being  an  increase  of  25,000  inhab. 
since  1861.  The  Registrar-General 
attributes  tiiis  large  increase  to  ^^  the 
great  fiacilities  afforded  by  railway 
communication,"  which  are  indeed 
abundant,  there  bein^  no  less  than 
seven  rly.  stations.    These  are  :^> 

(1)  East  Chroydony  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
and  South  Eastern  Rlys. 

(2)  New  Croydon,  adjoining  the 
last,  and  entered  through  the  same 
gateway.  It  serves  for  the  West- 
End  line  to  Victoria,  and  by  means 
of  the  West  London  Extension 
connects  the  southern  with  the 
northern  lines,  all  over  the  country. 

(3)  Addisecmbe-road,  1  m.  E.,  is 
the  Croydon  Stat,  of  the  South 
Eastern  (Mid  Kent)  line. 
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(4)  Central  Croydon  (now  little 
used)  and  (5)  South  Croydon,  render 
access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
more  easy  than  heretofore. 

(6)  Wed  Croydon,  in  Wellesley- 
road,  is  the  station  for  some  of  the 
trains  for  Epsom,  &c.  (for  others  see 
Bte.  6),  and  for  those  to  Mitoham 
and  Wimbledon  (Bte.  7). 

(7)  Waddon,  on  the  Epsom  line, 
really  a  suburb  of  Oroydon. 

Croydon  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity: its  name  in  Domesday  is 
Groindene ;  the  real  signification  of 
which  .seems  uncertain.  The  site 
was  originally  fieurther  W.  than  the 
present  town,  toward  Beddington. 
This  old  Groydon,at  one  time  thought 
to  have  been  the  ancient  *'  Noyio- 
magus,"  now  placed  at  Holwood 
Hill  (see  Hemdbook  for  Kent),  has 
altogether  disappeared.  Its  compa- 
ratiyehr  modem  successor,  with  its 
long  mgh-street,  from  which  others, 
short  and  steep,  branch  off  towards 
the  church,  in  tiie  low  ground  west- 
ward near  the  springs  of  the  Wandle, 
contains  some  points  of  interest  for 
the  antiquary  from  its  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  and  the  relics  of  the  old 
archiepiscopal  palace.  These  vestiges 
of  antiquity  are,  however,  disap- 
pearing, and  shops  with  showy  plate- 
glass  windows,  and  joint-stock  banks 
in  the  latest  architectural  mode,  are 
occupying  all  the  available  sites  in 
the  leading  thoroughfares.  lines  of 
modem  villas  encircle  the  town,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  being  plea- 
sant and  picturesque,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  oitv,  is  a  &vourite 
residence  for  men  of  business. 

The  early  descriptions  of  Croydon, 
such  as  Hannay's,  temp.  Chas.  II., — 

"  In  midst  of  these  stands  Croydon,  clothed 
in  blacke. 
In  a  low  bottom  slnke  of  all  these  hills; 
And  is  receipt  of  all  the  dartie  wracke. 
Which  from  their  tops  stiU  in  abondanoe 
trills"— 

are  indebted  for  their  '' blacker" 
features  to  the  great .  number  of 


smiths  and  colliers  (ohaiooal-bumers) 
wil^  which  the  place  abounded. 

**  The  colliers  of  Croydon, 
The  rustics  of  Roydon,** 

are  mentioned  in  the  old  play  of 
'Locrine,'    published     1595;     and 

*  Grim  the  collier  of  Crpydon,  or  the 
Devil  and  his  Dame,'  is  the  title  of 
a  comedy  written  about  1662.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two,  how- 
ever, is  explained  to  be  only  an  out- 
ward one.  This  resemblance  seems 
to  have  been  a  frequent  source  of 
pleasantry.  Thus  Gfreene  in  his 
*Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier* 
(quoted  by  Steinman) — "  Marry, 
quoth  hee  that  lookt  like  Lucifer, 
tnough  I  am  black  I  am  not  the 
DeviB,  but  indeed  a  collyer  of 
Oroydon."     And    Crowley    in    his 

*  Satirical  Epigrams*  (1551)  speaks 
of 

**  The  Collier  that  at  Croydon  doth  dwell. 
Men  think  he  is  cousin  to  the  Collier  of  Hell." 

The  charcoal  trade  here  was  quite 
extinguished  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  by  which  time  the  use  of 
Newcastle  or  "sea"  coal  had  become 
nearly  general.  Croydon  is  an  assize 
town,  the  summer  assizes  being  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Quildford. 
The  TotonrhaU,  in  which  the  assizes 
are  held,  is  a  substantial  semi-clas- 
sic edifice,  built  in  1809,  by  S.  P. 
Cookerell  (father  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished B.A.).  A  spacious  and 
handsome  Public  Hall,  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  assemblies,  was  erected 
in  George-street  in  1862. 

Croydon  has  a  considerable  corn- 
market  on  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
a  cattle-market  on  Thursday.  The 
annual  fair  (Oct.  2)  is  a  cattle  fair, 
but  is  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  is  famous  for  its  supply 
of  walnuts. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Croydon, 
the  first  place  to  apply  for  powers 
under  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  has 
carried  out  a  complete  system  of 
connected  waternsupply  and  pipe- 
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drainage,  and  has  for  the  last  15 
years  been  attempting  the  solution 
of  the  difficult  question  of  the  eco- 
nomical appliance  of  sewage.  The 
Board  of  Health  have  nearly  500 
acres  of  meadows  near  Beddington, 
which  they  hold  on  lease  at  a  rent 
of  102.  per  acre,  and  on  which  they 
deposit  the  sewage  of  the  town, 
partly  in  open  gutters,  and  partly 
distributed  among  the  vegetation. 
Here,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  it  parts  with  all  its  noxious 
as  well  as  its  fertilizing  properties, 
the  effluent  water  being  limpid  and 
tasteless.  Although  the  crops  raised 
are  large — principally  rye -grass, 
bought  by  cowkeepers,  and  of  which 
as  many  as  7  cuttings  in  a  year  have 
been  had — ^the  farm  is  carried  on  at 
a  loss  to  the  town  of  (for  1874)  22. 
per  acre,  the  rent  being  so  heavy. 
Mangold  wurtzel,  wheat  and  rhu- 
barb are  also  grown,  and  some  cattle 
reared;  and  a  prejudice  that  some 
time  since  existed  against  the  farm, 
as  likely  to  produce  disease,  seems 
now  to  be  acknowledged  to  be 
without  any  solid  foundation. — The 
Times,  June  18th,  1875. 

The  manor  of  Croydon  was  given 
by  the  Conqueror  to  Abp.  Lanfranc, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
archiepisoopal  palace  here,  which  his 
snooeBsorB  continued  to  make  their 
occasional  residence  until  about  1750; 
The  remains  of  this  Palace  are  among 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  re- 
maining in  Croydon;  others  being 
the  Church  and  Abp,  Whitgi/es 
Hospital. 

The  remains  of  the  Palace  adjoin 
the  church,  in  the  lowest  and  for- 
merly a  very  unhealthy  part  of  the 
town.  "  Croydon  House  is  no  whole- 
some house,"  wrote  Abp.  Grindal 
in  1575 ;  and  when  Abp.  Abbot  cut 
down  the  timber  which  environed 
it.  Lord  Bacon  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *^  By  my  troth  he  has  done  very 
judiciously,  for,  before,  methought 
^^  was  a  very  obscure  and  darke 


place,  but  now  he  hag  expounded 
and  cleared  it  wonderfully  well." 
Notwithstanding  this  **  expounding," 
however,  and  in  spite  of  large  sums 
expended  here  after  the  Restoration 
by  Abps.  Juxon  and  Herring,  the 
palace  continued  *^ unwholesome"  and 
**  incommodious ; "  and  after  lying 
quite  deserted  for  more  than  20  years, 
was  finally  sold  by  auction,  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  October,  1780.  Addington 
Park,  a^  m.  S.E.  from  Croydon,  the 
present  archiepisoopal  residence,  was 
purchased  in  1807  (post). 

Croydon  Palace  was  visited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  enter- 
tained here  by  Abp.  Parker  in  April, 
1567,  and  again  in  July,  1573.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  the  marriage- 
hating  queen  took  leave  of  the  ardi- 
bishop's  wife  with  the  well-known 
speech, — "Madam,  I  may  not  call 
you;  mistress  1  am  ashamed  to  call 
you ;  and  so  I  know  not  what  to  call 
you;  but,  however,  I  thank  you." 
Grindal,  Parker's  successor,  was  not 
so  honoured ;  but  Whitgift  received 
Elizabeth  here,  in  August,  1600. 
The  latest  archbishops  who  resided 
for  any  length  of  time  at  Croydon 
were  Tillotson  and  Tenison. 

In  its  original  state,  the  palace 
with  its  offices  formed  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  about  156  feet  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  126  from  N.  to  8.  Of 
the  existing  remains,  the  haU  (com- 
monly called  from  the  name  of  the 
occupier,  Oswald's  Hall)  forms  part 
of  a  great  washing  establishment, 
and  steams  with  soapsuds.  It  is  of 
Perp.  character,  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  has  its 
timber  roof  tolerably  perfect.  The 
hall  has  been  partitioned  across,  and 
divided  into  floors  of  rafters  from 
which  to  suspend  blankets,  &c.,  for 
drying  in  wet  weather.  The  walls 
are  thickly  covered  with  whitewash, 
and  all  the  carvings  defaced  except 
on  the  corbels  which  support  the 
principal  timbers  of  the  roof.  These 
consist  of  shields  of  the  arms  of  Abp. 
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Stafford  and  his  suocetsaorB.  The 
beariogs  letain  their  original  bla- 
zoning, and  may  be  easily  examined, 
the  upper  floor  being  on  a  level 
with  them.  The  exterior  of  the  hall 
is  as  much  defaced  as  the  interior ; 
but  observe  a  Perp.  entrance  porch, 
with  low  groined  roof  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  great  charhber  or 
gaUery,  50  ft.  by  22,  having  near 
the  centre  on  one  side  a  large  bay 
window,  and  on  the  other  a  lofty 
fireplace,  has  been  a  fine  room,  but 
is  now  divided  for  laundry  purposes, 
and  the  mouldings,  stone  work  of 
windows,  &c.,  have  all  been  irretrie- 
vably damaged.  Some  fra^ents 
of  the  palace  exist  in  the  adjoining 
dwelling-house,  but  none  are  of  such 
interest  as  to  justify  a  stranger  in 
intruding  on  the  privacy  of  the 
occupant.  A  little  K.  is  the  ehapd, 
now  used  as  an  industrial  school. 
Much  of  it  is  apparently  of  the  same 
date  88  the  ball,  but  some  of  the 
interior  wood-work  was  placed  here 
by  Abps.  Laud  and  Juxon.  All 
the  internal  wood-work  has  been 
thickly  covered  with  a  dirty  yellow 
paint,  and  boarding  has  been  carried 
up  from  the  screen  to  the  roof,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  W.  end  of  the  room, 
and  what  is  known  as  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Pew."  The  gateway  of  the 
porter's  lodge  still  serves  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  school,  but  the  house 
which  was  over  it  is  entirely  gone. 

Close  to  the  palace  is  the  Church 
(8t.  John  the  Baptist),  a  large  and 
nandsome  structure  of  flint  and  stone, 
which  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county.  It  was  burnt  through  the 
overheating  of  a  stove,  January  5, 
1867,  but  has  been  rebuilt  by  Sir 
G,  G.  8coU,  who  had  restored  the 
original  edifice  in  1859.  It  consisted, 
like  the  present  church,  of  a  nave 
and  three  aisles,  two  chancels,  and  a 
massive  tower  of  four  stories  at  the 
W.  end.  The  whole  was  Perp. ;  the 
greater  part  having  been  built  by 
Abp.  Chicheley  (1414—43),  founder 
of  All  Souls' CoUege,  Oxford.   There 


were  many  fine  monuments,  but  these 
perished  in  the  fire,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  two  only  remain  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  restoration.  These 
are  for  Abps.  Whitgift  and  Sheldon. 
The  most  noticeable  of  those  destroyed 
were,  that  of  Thomas  Warham,  uncle 
of  the  archbishop  (there  is  a  very 
similar  one  at  Beddington,  Rte.  6}  ; 
that  of  Abp.  Grindal,  in  the  main 
chancel;  an  altar-tomb  for  Elias 
Davey,  founder  of  some  almshouses 
near  the  church,  d.  1455;  some 
Elizabethan  tombs  (as  of  the  Herons) 
with  coloured  effigies ;  and  a  pleasing 
bas-relief  by  Flaxman,  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Anne  Bowling.  Four  or 
five  JBrcuses  were  stolen  and  broken 
up  during  the  repairs  of  the  church 
in  1859;  but  the  late  rebuilding 
brought  to  light  one  to  a  priest, 
Silvester  Gabriel,  d.  1512,  and  there 
is  a  modern  brass  to  Gottingham,  the 
architect,  d.  1847,  and  a  simUar 
memorial  for  EUas  Davy.  The  re- 
built church  has  a  good  panelled 
roof,  a  handsome  reredos,  and  some 
indifferent  painted  windows;  the 
lectern,  a  brass  eagle,  is  ancient. 
The  organ,  a  noted  one  by  Avery, 
perished  in  the  fire.  Alexander 
Barclay,  author  of  the  'Ship  of 
Fools,'  an  adaptation  from  the 
earlier  work  of  Sebastian  Brandt,  was 
buried  in  the  old  church,  June  10, 
1552.  In  his  *  Eclogues '  he  more 
tlian  once  mentions  C^ydon.  Beside 
St.  John's,  Croydon  has  fourteen 
modem  churches,  and  several  chapels, 
one  or  two  of  them  of  some  architec- 
tural pretension. 

The  Wandle,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Wandsworth,  rises  a  short 
distance  W.  of  the  church,  and 
speedily  becomes  a  stream  of  some 
imnortance.  There  is  a  pleasant 
walk  along  its  L  bank,  past  Waddon 
Mill,  to  Beddington^  2  m.,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Carews.    (See  Bte.  6.) 

Whitgiff  8  Hospital,  founded  1593, 
stands  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town, 
at  the  corner  of  Gteorge-street,  which 
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leads  to  the  East  Croydon  Stat. 
The  building,  a  plain  specimen  of 
Elizabethan  architecture,  cost  the 
archbishop  above  2700/.;  and  it  is 
endowed  with  lands  which  now  pro- 
duce a  large  annual  rental.  It  sup- 
ports a  warden,  schoolmaster,  and 
22  poor  brothers,  who,  besides  los- 
ing, receive  each  402.  per  annum, 
and  16  sisters,  who  receive  each  302. 
The  school  attached  was  intended  to 
receive  ten  poor  boys  and  as  many 
girls.  *' Oldham  the  poet  was  for 
three  years  an  usher  here  under 
John  Shepherd,  who  was  appoint^ 
schoolmaster  in  1675.  Here  he  wrote 
his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  here 
he  was  honoured  witii  a  visit  from 
the  Earls  of  Bochester  and  Dorset, 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  who  had  seen  some  of 
his  works  in  MS.,  and  wished  for  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  hinu  By 
a  very  natural  mistake,  they  were 
introduced  to  Shepherd  the  master, 
who  would  willingly  have  taken  the 
honour  of  the  visit  to  himself,  but 
was  soon  convinced,  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  had  neither  wit  nor 
learning  enough  to  make  a  party  in 
such  company." — Lysons, 

The  school  remains,  with  the  name 
of  Whitgiffs  Poor  School,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  vsdue  of  the  property,  the  founda- 
tion was  reorganized  in  1871,  and  an 
additional  one  established,  which 
now  gives  a  middle-dass  education 
to  300  boy6.  The  building,  a  red- 
bride  structure,  with  central  tower,  a 
little  N.  of  the  hospital,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  15,0002.,  by  BUmfidd, 

The  hospital,  of  dark  red  brick 
with  stone  quoins,  and  displaving 
the  founder's  initials  in  the  gables, 
forms  a  double  quadrangle,  the  area 
of  which  is  laid  out  in  grass  plats. 
The  building  was  restoreid  in  1860. 
Over  the  entrance  aro  the  arms  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  with  the  in- 
scription *^  Qui  dat  pauperi  non  in- 
^gebit."  In  the  chapel,  at  the  S JB. 
angle,    which   retains    its   ancient 
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_  .  is  a  portrait  of  Abp.  "Whit- 
gift,  with  the  lines— 

"Feci  quod  potai;  potui  quod,  Christe, 
dedisti; 
Improba,  fu  melins,  si  potes,  Invidia." 

Here  is  also  the  portrait  of  a  lady, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  arch- 
bishop's daughters;  and  a  curious 
outline  drawing  of  Death,  the 
Skeleton  digging  a  grave. 

A  black  letter  Bible  (Baker's  ed. 
1595),  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  hospital  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
is  carefully  cherished.  Above  the 
hall  are  some  panelled  rooms  re- 
served by  the  founder  for  his  own 
use,  in  which  he  frequently  enter- 
tained his  '^  entire  and  honourable 
friends  '*  on  their  visits  to  Croydon  : 
they  are  now  occupied  by  the  warden 
(Mr.  Langley\  who  very  readily 
and  courteously  shows  them  to  the 
visitor.  The  seal  of  the  hospital  is 
a  curious  representation  of  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  In 
the  upper  part  Dives  is  seen  feasting, 
attended  by  his  wife,  who  wears  an 
Elizabethan  ruff  and  head-dress; 
below  is  Lazarus,  licked  by  the  dogs, 
and  receiving  a  dish  of  "crumbs" 
from  a  porter  in  trunk  hose. 

The  views  from  Duppa's-htUf  W. 
of  the  town,  are  extensive :  a  portion 
of  the  hill  has  been  set  apart  for  a 
public  park,  but  the  remainder  is 
now  built  over.  The  walk  thence^ 
over  the  Banstead  Downs,  is  a  very 
pleasant  one.  (For  the  country  on 
this  side  of  Croydon,  lying  along  the 
course  of  the  Dorking  and  Horsham 
railway,  see  Rte.  6.) 

Haling  House  (James  Watney, 
Esq.,  M.P.),  1  m.  S.  of  Croydon, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  mansion  in 
which  died  Lord  Howard  of  Effine- 
ham,  who  defeated  the  Spaniui 
Armada;  he  is  buried  at  Beigate 
(Rte.  5). 

1  m.  E.  of  Croydon  is  Additcomhe, 
where  stood  the  Royal  Militiuy 
College  for  cadets  of  the  East  India 
Army;    but  the  house   (the   seat 
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of  the  Herons,  and  attributed  to 
Yanbraghl  with  painted  staircaae 
by  Thornnill,  was  pulled  down  in 
1863,  and  the  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  villas  and  a  rly.  stat 
(Mid  Kent  line).  ^  m.  E.  of  Addis- 
oombe  is  Shirley  Eottse,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Shirley 
is  a  hamlet  of  Croydon,  with  a  very 
elegant  Dec.  church  of  black  flint 
with  stone  dressings.  Shirley  Com- 
mon, once  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
botanist  and  the  sketcher,  is  now 
little  more  than  a  name,,  through  the 
joint  effect  of  inclosure  and  bidding. 

[A  very  pleasant  Excursion  may 
be  made  from  Croydon  to  Sander- 
steady  3  m.:  thence  to  AddingUm^ 
2h  m.  £Birther,  and  West  WieMiam, 
1  m.,'  returning  to  Croydon  by  Shirley. 
The  entire  distance  is  about  10  m. 
Leaving  the  South  Croydon  stat.  by 
a  road  running  S.E.  through  the 
hamlet  of  Croham,  the  tourist  soon 
begins  to  climb  the  heights  on  which 
stand  the  village  of  Sanderstead,  on 
the  plastic  day,  576  feet  above  the 
sea-level;  the  views  over  parts  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  are  well  worth 
seeking.  The  Church,  of  flint  and 
stone,  mainly  Perp.,  was  restored 
in  1846.  Beside  some  ITth-centory 
monuments  there  are  one  or  two 
Brasses,  now  loose  and  kept  at  the 
rectory,  the  most  important  being 
a  pabmpsest  of  John  Awodde  and 
his  wife  Dyones,  1525.  Of  the 
monuments  observe  —  one  with  a 
kneeling  figure  of  John  Ownstead, 
servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
**  Serjant  of  her  Ma**«  Carriage  by 
y«  space  of  40  years,"  d.  1600;  an 
altar-tomb,  witii  a  well-executed 
recumbent  effigy  of  Maria  Bedell,  d. 
1655 ;  a  mund  monument  on  a 
span^l  of  one  of  the  nave  arches, 
with  an  effigy  of  Joanna  Ownstead, 
d.  1587,  and  two  small  modem 
brasses.  Notice,  on  N.  wall,  the 
monument  of  George,  son  of  Henry 
MeUish  (died  Nov.  18, 1693,  set.  23). 
Ho  is  represented  in  a  flowing  wig. 


and  is  honoured  with  the  following 
magniloquent  epitaph,  which  local 
tradition  attributes  to  Dryden,  pro- 
bably on  the  strength  of  its  rhyming 
triplets : 

*'  Here  lies  a  youth  who  virtue's  race  had  nm. 
When  scarce  his  yeares  of  manhood  were 

begun: 
So  swift  a  profpress  call'd  for  early  rest, 
And  plac'd  his  sool  betimes  among  the 

blest. 
Another  such  our  age  despairs  to  find 
Of  cfaaiming  person  and  aocomplish'd  mind, 
Where's  manly  sense  and  sweetest  temper 

joln'd. 
But  Fame's  large  Tolome  would  be  fill'd  to 

tell 
Those  qualities  in  which  he  did  exoell ! 
^Tben,  Reader,  dropp  a  tear,  and  only  say, 
Death  saw  the  virtuous  youth  prepar'd  to 

pay 
Great  Nature's  debt,  and  called  before  its 

DAY. 

In  one  comer  of  this  retired  and 
picturesque  churchyard  rest  the  re- 
mains of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Head,  Bart.,  ^tinguished  as  an 
officer,  as  Governor  of  Canada,  and 
as  author  of  ^A  Ride  across  the 
Pampas'  and  'Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnen,'  d.  1875.  There  are  two  fine 
old  yews  in  the  church-yard;  and 
the  sketcher  will  find  me  church 
itself,  with  its  tall  roo&  and  low 
shingled  spire,  worth  his  attention. 
The  lioh-^te  is  modem. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  Sander* 
stead  Court  (Lt.  Col.  A.  D.  Wigsell). 
The  elms  in  the  park  deserve  notice. 

Sdsdon  (6.  R.  Smith,  Esq.),  i  m. 
£.  of  Sanderstead  Court,  is  a  very 
large  castellated  mansion,  finely 
situated,  and  commanding  extensive 
views.  The  adjoining  village  is  a 
model  of  neatness. 

Through  a  very  pleasant,  undu* 
lating  country,  we  reach  Addington, 
2^  m.  N.E.  iiom  Sanderstead.  On 
1.  are  the  well-wooded  grounds  of 
BaUards,  Addington  Park  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  hunting  lodge 
of  Henry  YIII/s,  which  succeeded 
a  manor-house  of  the  Aguilons,  li- 
censed to  be  fortified  in  1270,  and 
since  1807  has    been    the  country 
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residence  of  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  purchased,  with  the  manor  of 
Addington,  in  that  year  by  Abp. 
Sutton,  "with  trust  moneys  of  the 
see  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  purpose,  in  place  of  Croydon 
Palace ;  and  much  land  was  sub- 
sequently added  by  Abp.  Howley. 
Tne  house,  which  is  little  more  than 
a  large  country  mansion,  was  built  by 
Alderman  Trecothick  about  1770; 
but  a  chapel,  a  library,  and  other 
apartments  were  added  by  Abp. 
Howley  in  1830.  The  grounds  con- 
tain many  fine  cedars,  firs,  and 
rhododen^ns.  The  park  is  large, 
broken  in  surface,  and  well-wood»i, 
and  commands  good  views  from  the 
higher  ground  where  it  rises  toward 
the  Addington  Hills.  The  arch- 
bidiops  usually  pass  the  last  half  of 
the  year  here. 

The  exterior  walls  of  Addington 
Churchy  which  adjoins  the  park,  were 
re&ced  in  1848,  when  the  porch  was 
erected,  and  the  interior  restored. 
The  chancel  is  late  Norm.;  the 
nave  E.  E.  At  the  E.  end,  which 
much  resembles  that  of  Darehth  (see 
Handbook  for  Kent),  are  8  small 
round-headed  windows,  and  the  out- 
line of  another  may  be  trB.ced  in  the 
wall  above.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  large  16th-century  mo- 
nument for  the  Leigh  family. 
Bra%Bes:  John  Leigh  and  his  wife 
Isabel,  1509  and  1544 ;  Tlios.  Hatte- 
clyflFe,  one  of  the  household  of  Henry 
VIII.,  1540.  In  the  nave  is  a  mural 
monument  to  Manners  Sutton,  Yisct, 
Canterbury  (d,  1848),  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1817  to 
1835.  There  is  also  a  large  monu- 
ment for  Alderman  Treco&ick,  the 
builder  of  Addington  House,  who 
expended  much  on  the  church.  To 
the  archbishops  who  have  resided  at 
Addington  there  are — ^in  the  chancel, 
an  altar-tomb  to  Abp.  Howley,  d. 
1848,  with  a  Bible  on  a  cushion,  and 
crosier  laid  on  it ;  and  a  plain  marble 
mural  slab  to  Abp.  Sumner,  d.  1862. 
Abp.  Longley  ''d.  1868)  is  buried  in  the 


open  ground  in  the  same  grave  as  Mrs. 
Levett,  his  daughter ;  a  small  white 
marble  cross  marb  the  spot.  The 
churchyard  is  kept  in  ornamental 
order,  and  the  village,  almost  wholly 
rebuilt  by  Abp.  Sumner,  consists  of 
verv  neat  ootteges  with  flower-beds 
in  nont.  A  small  Inn  (the  Cricke- 
ters) will  be  found  very  comfortable. 

A  group  of  25  tumuu,  all  of  which 
have  been  opened,  may  still  be  traced 
on  Thunderfield  common  above  the 
village.  Like  many  other  Surrey 
parishes,  Addington  looks  back  to  a 
golden  age ;  and  there  is  a  lingering 
tradition  that  the  village  was  once 
*'  a  fiEir  greater  place  "  than  at  present 
The  Domesday  survey  records  tiiat 
the  manor  was  bestowed  after  the 
Conquest  on  Tezelin,  "the  king's 
cook,"  and  the  "SeijanciaCoquiniB" 
long  continued  the  tenure  bywhich 
some  portions  of  it  were  held.  William 
de  Aguilon,  temp.  Hen.  III.,  held 
certain  landjs  here  by  the  service  of 
making  "  hastias  "  in  the  king's  kit- 
chen on  the  day  of  his  coronation ; 
or,  if  he  preferred  it,  he  might  display 
his  culinary  talents  in  the  concoction 
of  "  giioun  "  or  "  malpigemoun  " — 
dishes  which  antiquaries  pronounce 
to  have  been  made  of  minced  chickens 
and  milk  of  almond.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Addington  (now  the 
Abp.  of  Canterbury)  is  by  custom 
bound  to  present  a  *'  dish  of  pottage  " 
to  the  sovereign  at  his  coronation 
dinner  in  Westminster  Hall. 

West  Wickhamy  1  m.  N.E.  from 
Addington,  lies  just  outside  the 
county,  in  Kent,  but  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  from  here,  and 
deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its 
Church,  which  is  interesting,  and  for 
the  picturesque  red-brick  and  ivy- 
clad  house  close  by  it,  Wickham  Court 
(Col.  J.  F.  Cator-Lennard)  bmlt, 
says  Leland,  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  by  Sir 
Henry  Heydqn;  considerable  addi- 
tions hme  been  made  to  it  by  the 
present  owner.  The  Kentish  *' border'^ 
is  crossed  immediately  beyond  Ad^ 
dington;  and  soon  appears  Monk's 
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Orchard  (Lewis  Loyd,  Esq.),  a 
spacious  castellated  mansion,  erected 
in  1860  on  the  site  of  Wickham 
Park.  Wickham  Church  has  been 
restored,  and  contains  much  coloured 
glass,  some  of  which  is  ancient 
and  curious.  The  church  is  late  Peip., 
and,according  to  Leland,  was  built  by 
Sir  Henry  Heydon,  temp.  Edw.  IV.; 
but  fragments  of  an  earlier  building 
seem  to  have  been  retained  or  in- 
serted. Brasses':  Wm. Thorpe, rector, 
1407 ;  John  Stockton,  1515.  Remark 
also  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  priest, 
c.  1370  {Haines), 

Wickham  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Gilbert  West,  who  died 
here  in  1756,  and  who  has  obtained 
a  place  in  Johnson's  'Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  on  the  score  df  a  translation 
of  Pindar.  Here  **  he  was  very  often 
visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who, 
when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and 
debates,  used  to  find  at  Wickham 
books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and 
literary  conversation.  There  is  at 
Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ;  and, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at 
Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that 
conviction  which  produced  his  '  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Ck)nversion  and 
Apostleship  of  St.  Paul.'  **— Johnson. 

From  Wickham  the  excursion  may 
be  prolonged  to  Hayes  (2  m.  N.E.), 
once  the  £ekvourite  residence  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  and  Holwood  HUl  (2  m. 
S.)  near  Keston,  whereare  the  remains 
of  a  large  intrenchment,.  thought  to 
be  the  ancient  Noviomagus,  from 
whence  a  noble  view  is  conunanded 
(see  Handbook  for  Kent) ;  the  rly. 
stat.  at  Bromley  is  distant  3  m.  from 
Holwood. 

The  return  from  Wickham  to 
Croydon,  4  m.,  may  be  made  with 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  indosures, 
over  what  was  Addington  Common  ; 
but  the  road  between  the  woods  of 
Addington  and  Spring  Park  (E. 
Loyd,  Esq.)  leading  to  Shirley,  is  to 
be  preferred.] 


[Surrey,  Ac."] 


(B.)  ViOTOBiA  to  Cboydon,  by  Ctop- 
ham  Junction,  BaXham  and  Thorn- 
ton Heath.  X.  B.  and  S.  C.  lUy. 
11m. 

This,  the  West-End  Une,  crosses  the 
Thames,  a  little  E.  of  the  Chelsea  Sus- 
pension-bridge, by  a  handsome  bridge 
of  4  arches,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Fow- 
ler, but  since  greatly  widened  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  traffic. 
The  first  stat  is  at 

f  m.  Battersea  Park.  The  park, 
which  is  admirably  laid  out,  was 
formed  in  1855  out  of  Battersea 
Fields,  and  includes  the  site  of  the 
old  Red  House,  noted  for  pigeon- 
shooting  and  duelling:  it  was  here 
that  the  hostile  meeting  took  place 
between  the  Doke  of  Wellin^n  and 
Lord  Winchilsea  in  1829.  Battersea 
Park  has  an  area  of  nearly  200 
acres,  of  which  34  acres  are  appro- 
priated to  cricket  and  play-grounds, 
and  23  are  ornamental  water;  l^e 
remainder  is  planted.  The  Sub- 
Tropical  Garden— the  finest  in  this 
country — should  be  visited  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  For  Bat- 
tersea, which  lies  W.  of  the  park,  see 
Rte7. 

2f  m.  Clapham  Junction  StaL,  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the 
riys.  of  the  N.  and  S.  of  England, 
occupies  a  very  large  space,  and  has 
8  platforms  and  staircases,  all  con- 
nected by  a  gloomy  brickwork  tun- 
nel. The  whole  is  in  course  of  re- 
construction, but  at  present  (1876) 
the  platforms,  proceeding  from  N.  to 
S.,  are  numbered  and  appropriated 
thus: — 

No.  1.  Up-line  (and  booking-office) 
to  Ludgate-hill  and  other  Metro- 
politan stations  of  the  L.  C.  &  D. 
line.    No.  2.  Down-line. 

No.  3.  Up-line  from  Beading, 
Windsor,  the  Loop,  &c.  No.  4. 
Down-line. 

No.  5.  Up  Main-line  (booking- 
office).    No.  6.  Down  Main-line. 

No.  7,  Up-line  to  Victoria.  No.  8. 
Down-line. 
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The  cabstand  is  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  tunnel. 
The  lines  that  connect  here  are : — 

(1)  The  Great  Western  (and  mth 
it  ihe  Metropolitan)  vift  Kensington. 

(2)  The  North  Western  (and  with 
it  the  North  London)  vift  Addison- 
road  and  Willesden  Junction. 

(3)  The  Great  Northern,  (4)  The 
Midland,  and  (5)  The  Great  Eastern, 
all  Yld.  the  Metropolitan  and  the  L. 
C.  &D. 

The  South  Eastern  has  no  direct 
oommnnication  with  Glapham  June* 
tion,  but  it  is  readily  reached  from 
the  Oharing-cross  line  vi&  Waterloo. 

For  Glapham,  1^  m.  S.  of  the  stat., 
8eeRte.3,U.  The  red-brick  building 
on  the  summit  of  the  cutting  on  the 
1.  is  the  Boyal  Freemasons'  School  for 
girls. 

3f  m.  Wandsworth  Oowwio»(8tat.). 
On  1.  Battersea  Cemetery;  rt  the 
Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Schools, 
seen  to  .more  advantage  from  the 
South  Western  line.  For  Wandsworth, 
see  Bte.  8. 

4f  m.  BoUkam  (Stat).  This  is  a 
hamlet  of  Streatham,  which  contains 
many  good  suburban  residences  and 
a  district  church.  On  1.,  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Crystal  Palace  (see  Bte. 
3, 1.).  The  main  line  crosses  the 
Epsom,  Dorking,  and  Horsham  Ely. 
(Bte.  6),  has  stats,  at  Streatham 
Common  (6f  m),  Thornton  Heath 
(9  m.),  and  Sdhurst  (9|  m.),  the  two 
latter  being  modem  suburbs  of 
Croydon,  and  at  11  m.  reaches  West 
Croydon  (see  Bte.  1  (A)). 


ROITTE  2. 

SOUtH  LONDON  UNE.  LONDON- 
BRIDGE  TO  VICTORIA,  BY  PECK- 
HAM  RYE  AND  WANDSWORTH- 
ROAD. 

London  and  Brighton  My,    9  m. 

This   line;    which    connects   the 
London-bridge    and    the    Victoria 


termini  of  the  Brighton  Bly.,  begins 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  first- 
named,  and  has  its  first  stat.  at  South 
Bermcndeey  (1}  m.).  It  crosses  the 
Old  Kent-road  (Stat  2}  m.)  1  m. 
W.  of  New  Cross  (Bte.  1  (A)),  soon 
passes  under,  and  then,  for  some 
distance,  runs  close  beside  the  L.  O. 
andD.  High  Level  Chystal  Palace 
line  (Bte.  3,  II.),  the  stations  at  Peek- 
ham  Rye  (3}  m.)  and  Denmark-htU 
(4J  m.)  being  common  to  both.  At 
Peckham  Bye  the  Epsom,  Dorking, 
and  Horshfiim  line  goes  off  on  1. 
(Bte.  6).  There  are  also  stations  at 
Loughborough  Park  (5  m.},  Clapham 
(6i  m.),  Wandsworth^oad  (6|  m.), 
York-road  (7f  m.),  Grosvenor'Toad 
(8J  m.),  and  Victoria  (9  m.),  in  every 
case  where  not  the  same,  closely 
adjoining  those  of  the  L.  C.  and  D. 
line. 


BOUTE  3* 

LONDON  fro  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

I.  London  and  Brighton  Lines*  By 
Lower  Norwood  and  Cfipey-hUh 

For  the  route  from  London-bridge 
as  far  as  Sydenham,  see  Bte.  1  (A). 
For  that  from  Victoria  as  far  as 
Balham,  see  (B).  The  next  station  is 
at  Streatham-hill  (61  miles),  shortly 
after  which  the  line  gives  df  a  short 
branch  on  N.  to  the  Ttdee-htU 
Stat,  of  the  Epsom  and  Horsham 
Bly.  (Bte.  6). 

7}  m.  Lower  Norwood  (Stat.)* 
The  large  and  handsome  red-bnck  Ja' 
cobean  building  adjoining^  evidently 
a  reminiscence  of  Charlton  House,  is 
the  Jewi^Hospitatyf or  the  maintenance 
of  the  aged  poor,  and  the  industrial 
training  of  fnendless  children:  it  was 
erected  in  1862  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
25,0002.    A  little  further  on  is  the 
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South  Metropolitan  or  Norwood  Ceme- 
tery, coveiing  about  40  acres.  Notice 
the  remarkable  monument  of  John 
W.  Gilbart,  the  **  father  of  joint-stock 
banking/'  d.  1863 ;  and  the  simple 
monolith  to  John  Britton,  the  an- 
tiquary, d.  1857. 

8  m.  Gipsy-hiU  (Stat.),  a  part  of 
Upper  Norwood. 

8i  m.  Crystal  Palace  (Stat.).  See 
Rte.  1  (A). 


II.  London  Chatham  and  Dover 
Lines,  Holbom  to  Clapham  and 
Brixton,  hy  CamberweU-neiU'road 
and  Herne-hUl, 

These  also  are  two  in  number--(a.) 
from  the  City :  (6.)  from  Victoria. 

(a.)  City,  From  the  terminus  on 
the  Holbom  Viaduct  (which  by  the 
Metropolitan  Ely.  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
lines),  we  reach  in  2  min.  the  Lud- 
gate-hill  Stat.  Thence  the  line  is 
carried  across  the  Thames  by  a 
stately  iron  bridge  of  lattice  girders, 
supported  on  piers  formed  by  groups 
of  iron  cylinders  set  on  stone  bases. 
The  bridge  is  of  5  spans,  the  centre 
202  ft.  6  in.,  the  intermediate  192  ft. 
3  in.,  and  the  side  or  shore  spans 
176  ft.  9  in.  each.  From  Blackfriars, 
where  also  there  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  stat.,  the  line  is  carried 
through  Southwark  on  600  brick 
arches  of  30  ft.  span. 

}  m.  Borough-road  (Stat),  near 
the  Normal  School  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society. 

1}  m.  Elephant  and  Castle  (Stat.), 
a  few  yards  E.  of  the  tavern  once 
well  known  to  every  traveller  as  the 
halting  place  for  stage-coaches  to  or 
from  Kent  and  Sussex:  now  the 
house  of  call  for  South-London 
omnibuses.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
stat.,  is  seen  on  the  rt.  the  great  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  (Mr.  Spurgeon's), 
and  the  site  of  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  once  &mous  for  its  animals, 
fireworks,  and  Jullien  concerts.   The 


Music  Hall  was  almost  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1861,  and  the  gardens  «oon 
after  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
public  entertainment.  They  are  now 
again  so  employed,  after  a  temporary 
occupation  of  the  Hall  by  the 
governors  of  Si  Thomas'  Hospital. 

2  m.  Walwmih-road  (Stat.>  On 
1.  is  Emmanuel  Church,  a  so-called 
Norm,  building,  erected  in  1841. 
Near  it  on  1.  is  the  site  of  Bowyer 
House,  the  once  splendid  seat  of  the 
Bowyer  family.  Evelyn  mentions  in 
his  Diary  a  visit  made,  Sept.  1, 1657, 
toSir  Edmund  Bowyer,  "at  his  melan- 
choly seat  at  Camberwell,"  and  notes 
the  **  very  pretty  grove  of  oaks  and 
hedges  of  yew  in  his  garden,  and  a 
handsome  row  of  tall  elms  before  his 
court."  Though  diminished  in  size, 
and  shorn  of  much  of  its  splendour, 
the  house,  with  its  rich  interior 
carvings,  remained  till  1862,  when  it 
was  pulled  down  and  the  materuds 
sold.  The  site  is  now  covered  with 
streets  of  mean  houses. 

2f  m.  CamberweU'netO'road  (Stat). 
The  lofty  spire  on  1.  is  that  of  8t 
Giles,  CamberweU,  a  spacious  cruci- 
form building,  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  15,000L,  in  1844,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church,  destroyed  by  fire, 
Feb.  7, 1841.  St.  Giles  was  perhaps 
the  finest  modern  Gothic  church 
built  up  to  the  date  of  its  erection. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Moi&tt,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
as  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  one 
who  has  come  to  be  the  chief  re* 
presentative  of  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  our  time.  On  CamberweU 
Green,  near  the  stat.,  was  held  every 
August  the  notorious  CamberweU 
£i9iir ;  but  the  fiiir  was  suppressed  in 
1857,  and  the  green  laia  out  as  a 
public  garden. 

^  m.  Heme-hiU  (Junction  Stat.), 
on  the  m»iii  L,  C.  and:Dj  liiie. 
Here  is  a  handsome  Gk)thic  church 
(St.  Paul),  originally  built  in  1844, 
but,  having  been  seriously  damaged 
by  fire,  remodelled  by  Mr.  Street, 
in  1859. 

0  2 
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(6.)  Victoria.  The  line  crosses  the 
Tlmmes  by  the  same  bridge  as  the 
London  and  Brighton,  and  runs  side 
by  side  with  the  South  London 
(Rte.  2),  until  near  Brixton,  when  it 
begins  to  diverge  southward. 

IJm. /8teMXir«*«-iane(Stat.).  Here 
observe  the  company's  extensive 
locomotive  works,  wluch  make  an 
amount  of  architectural  display  un- 
usual in  this  class  of  structures. 

2  m.  Wandewwth-road  (Stat.), 
a  new  and  poor  neighbourhood. 

2J  m.  Clapham  (Stat.).  This, 
though  known  as  Gloppeham  in  the 
time  of  King  Alfred  {Surrey  Arch, 
Coll.  iii.  22),  is  usually  taken  to  be 
tiie  ham  or  home  of  Osgod  Clapa,  the 
Danish  jarl,  at  the  marriage-feast  of 
whose  daughter  Gytha,  Hardicanute 
fell  seuiaeless  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
and  died  soon  after.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Merton  Abbey, 
and  has  in  recent  times  gained  a 
certain  celebrity  as  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  William  Wilberforce,  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  Henry  Thornton,  and 
other  men  of  marked  philanthropic 
and  religious  character.  It  has  no  less 
than  seven  chivches,  but  only  one  is 
entitled  to  attention  as  an  architec- 
tural work.  This  is  St.  Saviou/i^St  in 
Victoria-road,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Common,  a  noble  cruciform  building, 
with  a  central  tower  120  ft.  high, 
Dec.  in  style,  erected  in  1864,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  James  Knowles.,  jun., 
The  parish  Church  on  the  Common, 
built  in  1775,  is  uninteresting,  and  is 
quite  dwarfed  by  its  neighbours,  a 
Koman  Catholic  Church  on  the  S., 
and  a  Congregational  Chapel  on  the 
E.,  each  of  which  has  a  lofby  spire, 
whilst  the  parish  church  has  only  a 
miserable  brick  clock  turret;  sur- 
mounted by  a  mean  little  cupola.  Dr. 
Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and 
John  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  are 
interred  in  it.  In  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
a  brick  building  erected  in  1814,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  parish  church, 
near  the  Wandsworth-road,  is  a 
monument   by    Chantrey  for   John 


Wilson,  Esq.,  d.  1835,  and  against 
the  exterior  S.  wall  (removed  from 
the  old  church)  is  the  monument, 
with  a  marble  bust,  of  William 
Hewer  (the  **  WiU  Hewer"  of 
Pepys's  Journal),  Treasurer  of  Tan- 
gier, temp.  Chas.  II. 

Clapham  Common  is  a  tract  of 
about  200  acres,  well  laid  out  and 
planted  between  its  patches  of  native 
furze.  Some  large  ponds  serve  to 
drain  it,  the  whole  having  been  a 
nearly  impassable  marsh  until  about 
1760.  It  is  surrounded  by  villas  of 
all  descriptions,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing roads  and  lanes  are  everywhere 
bordered  with  them. 

31  m.  Brixton  (Stat.),  a  district  of 
Lambeth,  once  a  pleasant  neighbour- 
hood, but  now  almost  entirely  built 
over.  It  also  has  a  number  of 
churches  and  chapels  of  eveiy  style 
of  architecture,  the  most  noticeable 
one  being  Christ  Churchy  built  in 
1841  (by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wild),  and  a 
picturesque  example  of  Lombardic 
brick  architecture.  The  City  of 
London  Freemen's  Orphan  Schoolj 
Shepherd's-lane,  with  some  other 
benevolent  institutions,  are  in  the 
parish.  The  old  county  gaol  on 
Brixton-hill,  formerly  notorious  for 
its  treadmiUj  is  now  a  convict  prison. 

At  Brixton  the  line  divides,  one 
branch  running  southward  to  the 
junction  at  Heme-hiU  (ante)^  and  the 
other  taking  a  circuitous  course  by 
Denmark-hUl,  Peckbam  Rye,  Honor 
Oak  and  Lordship-lane  to  the  High  < 
Level  Stat,  of  the  Crystal  Palace; 
localities  calling  for  no  special  re- 
mark beyond  the  fact  of  the  won- 
derful growth  of  building  in  what 
were  green  fields  only  a  very  few 
years  ago. 

The  first  stat.  beyond  Herne-hill 
Junction  is  Dultoich  (5  m.)  (see  Rte. 
6) ;  the  next  is  Syderdtam-hiU  (5]  m.) 
for  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  long  tunnel 
under  that  building  conducts  the 
line  to  Penge  (7^  m.)  and  so  into 
Kent. 
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ROUTE  4. 

LONDON  TO  REDHILL  AND  HOR- 
LEY, BY  MERSTHAM  [CATERHAM, 
CHELSHAM,  CHIPSTEAD ;  NUT- 
FIELD,  BLETCHINGLEY,  QODSTONE, 
CROWHURST,  LINGFIELD;  CHARL- 
WOOD ;  BURSTOW.] 

London  and  Brighton  Bailtmy. 
25}  m. 

For  the  oountry  from  London  to 
Croydon  see  Rte.  1  (A)  and  (B). 
From  Croydon  to  Redhill.  the  South 
Eastern  uses  the  same  Ime  as  the 
Brighton,  but  has  a  stat.  of  its  own 
at  Merstham,  and  joint  stats,  at  the 
Caterham  and  Redhill  Junctions. 

About  1  m.  after  leaving  the  E. 
Croydon  stat.,  notice  on  1.  a  portion 
of  the  abandoned  "Surrey  and 
Sussex"  line.  At  2  m.  the  chalk, 
forming  the  line  of  the  N.  Downs, 
begins  to  appear,  at  once  recognised 
by  its  gently  swelling  hills  and  open 
fields.  It  is  here  about  9  m.  in 
width. 

13|  ra,  Caterham  Junction  Stat, 
Shortly  before  reaching  the  stat., 
remark  1.,  near  some  fine  old  scat- 
tered oak  trees,  Purley  Lodge  (J.  H, 
Smith,  Esq.),  long  the  residence  of 
John  Home  Tooke,  who  named  from 
it  his  well-known  *  Diversions  of 
Purley'  (first  published  in  1786). 
Tooke  died  at  Wimbledon  in  1812, 
and  was  buried  at  Ealing,  notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  be  interred  in 
his  garden  here,  where  a  vault  and 
tombstone  had  long  been  prepared  by 
himself.  Purley  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  regicide  Serjeant  Bradshaw. 
At  the  stat.  the  traveller  will  do  well 
to  quit  the  line  for  a  while,  in  order 
to  visit  some  of  the  pleasantly  placed 


villages  that  lie  hid  among  the  hills 
on  either  side  (post).  He  can  rejoin 
the  rly.  at  Merstham  (18f  m.),  or  at 
Redhill  (20|  m.),  but  the  latter  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  having  a  very 
frequent  service  of  trains. 

[From  the  junction,  a  Branch  line, 
belonging  to  the  South  Eastern 
Company,  runs  up  a  picturesque 
valley  to  Caterham  (4}  m.  S.E.).  At 
1  m.  is  Kenley  (Stat.),  a  collection  of 
modem  villas,  with  a  pretty  small 
church.  On  1.  rises  the  height  of 
Riddletdown,  a  favourite  resort  of 
holiday-makers  from  London,  for 
whose  accommodation  there  is  a  neat 
Irm  (Rose  and  Crown).  At  2)  m.  is 
WarUngham  (Stai),  near  which  is 
fi%«r6roofc«  (Rt.  Hon.  R.  Lowe).  The 
village  lies  considerably  to  the  E., 
partly  clustered  round  a  green,  and 
partly  scattered  over  very  uneven 
ground.  The  Church  has  some  E.  E. 
portions,  but  nothing  very  remark- 
able, unless  an  exception  be  made  in 
fikvour  of  an  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  miller  (Lionel  Gregory), 
which  runs  thus — 

"  0  cruel  Death,  what  hast  tbon  done^ 
To  take  Arom  us  our  mother's  darling  son  ? 
Thou  hast  taken  toll,  ground  and  drest  his 

grist. 
The  bran  lieth  here,  the  flour  is  gone  to 

Christ." 

From  Warlingham,  the .  secluded 
villages  of  Chelsham  and  Farley 
should  be  visited,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  prospects  commanded.  Chdiham 
chilrch  (restored)  stands  on  high 
ground,  about  2^  m.  E.  of  Warling- 
ham. The  most  direct  way  is  by 
Bull  Green,  and  in  front  of  Ledgers 
(Sir  A.  Cleasbv),  a  modem  JacolJean 
mansion,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manor-house  of  the  same  name;  a 
somewhat  longer  route,  keeping  more 
to  the  rt.,  is  by  Chelsham  Court ;  both 
ways  are  very  pleasant.  The  Church, 
which  is  small,  has  a  Perp.  nave, 
and  Dec.  chancel,  and  two  piscinsa. 
It  was  restored  in  1870.  The  view 
from  the  churchyard  is  very  fine. 
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partioularly  looking  northward, 
where  the  Ciystal  Palace,  the  Green- 
wich Observatory,  and  tiie  tower  on 
Shooter*fl-hill  show  to  advantage. 

1  m.  S.E.  is  Beddestead  Farm,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  manor-house, 
the  kitchen  of  which  remains,  and 
has  a  fine  15th-centy.  oak  ceiling. 

Farley  Church,  IJ  m.  N.W.  from 
Chelsham,  through  Farley  Wood,  is 
small  and  plain,  chie£y  E.E.,  with 
two  very  narrow  lancet  E.  windows, 
and  a  Norm,  doorway.  The  church 
has  been  restored,  and  has  lost  as 
well  as  gained  something  in  the 
process.  In  the  chancel  is  a  brass 
for  John  Brock,  of  London,  d.  1495, 
with  fiffures  of  Brock,  his  wife,  and 
5  children.  Notice  also  a  grave- 
stone to  Samuel  Bernard  (d.  1657), 
described  as  "  vir  nuUo  foedere 
foedatus,"  an  expression  which  has 
given  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to 
its  meaning.  Observe  the  grand  old 
yew  W.  of  the  church,  and  the 
picturesque  farm-house,  surrounded 
by  goodly  trees,  close  by.  The 
manor  and  living  belong  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Walter  de  Merton,  the 
founder.  Beturning  across  the  re- 
mains of  a  fine  breezy  common 
(inclosed  in  1864),  and  past  War- 
lingham  church,  the  traveller  will 
do  well  to  halt  at  the  small  but 
very  neat  Inn  on  the  green 
(Lather  Bottle),  before  entering  on 
the  steep  and  somewhat  slippery 
descent  into  the  Caterham  valley, 
where  he  will  notice  the  line  that 
he  has  quitted  considerably 'below 
on  the  right,  whilst  the  unfinished 
earthworks  and  brick  viaduct  of  the 
Surrey  and  Sussex  line  have  a  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  1.  In  2 
m.,  either  by  rail  or  road,  he  reaches 
Caterham  Stat,,  in  a  valley  which 
dosely  adjoins  the  East  Grinstead 
road,  and  around  which  a  complete 
town  of  handsome  residences  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years.  There  is  a 
good  Bamoay  Hotel,  gas  and  water- 
works, and  well-kept  winding  roads 


give  easy  access  to  Caterham  Park, 
Harestone  Park,  and  other  spots 
occupied  by  excellent  mansions,  as 
well  as  to  the  original  village  on 
the  hill-top.  Here  is  the  old  church, 
a  very  plain  structure,  now  disused, 
and  exactly  opposite,  a  new  church, 
equally  deficient  in  interest.  1  m.  W., 
on  a  fine  open  space,  stands  the  Meti-o- 
politan  ImbecUe  Asylum  (Dr.  Jas. 
Adam,  superintendent),  a  very  large 
pile  of  building,  of  wMte  brick,  with 
some  slight  (Sessing  of  red,  and  a 
tower-like  chimney  shaft,  but  not  of 
the  highly  ornamented  character  so 
often  seen  in  similar  edifices.  About 
1900  unfortunates  find  a  refuge  here, 
and  the  place  is  open  to  the  visits 
of  their  friends  every  Monday,  but 
admission  is  denied  to  mere  sight- 
seers. 

Over  the  hill,  2}  m.  E.  from 
Caterham,  lies  Woldingham,  a  truly 
rural  spot;  the  whole  parish  being 
divided  into  two  farms  of  some  500 
acres  each,  called  the  Manor  Farm, 
or  Nether  Court  Lodge,  and  the 
Court  Lodge  Farm,  with  about  twenty 
mean  cottages.  The  place  once  be- 
longed to  the  Staffords,  and  by  one 
of  them  the  Nether  Court  was  leased 
to  Sir  Thos.  Uvedale  in  1363.  Two 
bronze  fibulsB,  stone  arrow-heads  and 
celte  were  found  near  this  spot  some 
years  ago. 

The  way  to  Woldingham  from 
Caterham  is  over  the  hill,  E.  of  the 
stat.,  past  Tillingdown  Farm,  across 
the  rifie  range  in  the  bottom,  and 
through  that  part  of  Marden  Park 
known  as  the  Deer  Park  (post) — a 
wild  and  picturesque  bit  of  country. 
The  Church,  which  stands  far  from 
any  house,  is  modern  (built  1831), 
very  small  and  very  mean,  a  com- 
pound of  fiint,  stucco  and  brick,  with 
a  wooden  bell-turret ;  it  is  hedged 
in  from  the  road,  with  a  miserable 
little  gate,  hardly  fit  for  a  cottage 
garden.  The  graves  are  half-hidden 
by  knee-deep  graaa  and  weeds,  and 
the  only  stone  is  ''in  affectionate 
remembrance"  of  a  child.     From 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  torn  of 
the  load,  i  m.  S.  of  the  church,  is  a 
Yerj  wide  and  splendid  view. 

In  the  valley  between  Oaterham 
and  Woldingham  is  Maiden  Park, 
fonnerly  the  seat  of  the  Evelyns 
(mentioned  in  Evelyn's  'Memoirs/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  434),  now  the  property  of  Sir 
W.  Clayton,  Bart.,  and  occupied  by 
J.  H.  Puleston,  Esq.,  M.P.  William 
Wilberforoe  resided  in  it  about  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  and  several 
of  his  letters  aro  dated  from  thence. 
A  deer  park  existed  hero  temp, 
^w.  III.,  and  the  manor,  which 
a'ppertains  to  Godstone,  was  sold  by 
Sir  John  Evelyn  to  tiie  loyal  Sir 
Eobert  Clayton  m  1677.  The  house, 
which  is  in  the  style  of  a  Fronch 
ch&teau,  is  spacious,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  the  park  by 
a  drive  a  mile  long.  The  park, 
which  was  formerly  much  more 
extensive,  and  fully  stocked  with 
deer,  is  well  timbered,  in  parts  re- 
markably picturesque,  and  the  ^ews 
from  the  higher  grounds,  especially 
from  a  flagstaff  tower  called  **  The 
Castle,"  on  Winder's-hill,  which 
overlooks  the  Godstone-road,  aro  very 
extensive.  In  the  garden  is  a  pillar 
with  an  inscription  recording  the 
virtues  of  Thomas  Firmin  the  phil- 
anthropist (d.  1697).  The  pillar  was 
erected  by  his  friend.  Lady  Clayton, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert,  the  first  baronet. 

From  the  edge  of  Marden  Park  a 
<*  bourn  "  sometimes  breaks  out  in  wet 
seasons  and  runs  to  the  Wandle  near 
Croydon.  Its  overflowing  was  for- 
merly held  to  be  "  ominous,  and  pro- 
gnosticating something  remarkable 
approaching,  as  it  did  before  the 
happy  rostauration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  of  ever  glorious  memory, 
in  1660, — before  the  plague  of  London 
in  1665,— and  in  1688,  the  aera  of 
another  change  of  the  Constitution.*' 
— Avbrey,  It  also  broke  out  in  1868, 
and  continued  flowing  for  some  weeks, 
but  no  memorable  event  is  known  to 
have  followed  thereupon. 

The   country  around   Caterham, 


especially  E.  and  S.,i8  well  fitted  for 
a  day's  ramble.  It  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and,  though  but  thinly 
peopled,  fall  of  interest.  £k)ld  hills 
overlook  valleys,  not  too  fertile,  per- 
haps, but  still,  as  in  AubrJe/s  days, 
ornamented  with  ^*  boscage,"  and 
*'  stored  with  wild  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  other  delicate  herbs,"  rondering  a 
stroll  among  them  a  positive  pleasuro, 
with  which  no  churlish  "  warning  to 
trespassers"  interferes.  Botley-hill, 
near  Woldingham,  occupies  the 
highest  point  (883  feet),  but  the 
camp  placed  on  it  by  Aubrey  and 
his  copyists  does  not  exist.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  and  well  pro- 
served  camp,  with  a  deep  ditch 
and  considerable  earthworks,  called 
Cardinal's  Cap,  on  White-hill,  mid- 
way between  Caterham  and  Bletch- 
ingley.  Near  it  is  White-hiU  House 
(Col.  Long),  with  a  belvedere,  easily 
mistaken  for  a  chureh  tower.  A  vicinal 
way,  known  as  Stane-street,  passes 
at  tibe  foot  of  the  hill,  and  here 
traces  of  a  Homan  villa  were  found 
in  1818.  War  Coppice  adjoining 
suggests  the  site  of  some  battle,  but  is 
probably  a  mere  contraction  of  War- 
wick, the  neighbouring  land  being 
known  as  Warwick  Wold..  Hence 
it  is  less  than  3  miles  to  either 
Bletchingley  or  Godstone,  whence 
the  tourist  may  return  to  Caterham ; 
a  round  of  about  10  m.  altogether, 
with  charming  scenery  on  every  side.] 

[On  quitting  the  Caterham  Junc- 
tion, the  tourist  will  notice  on  Bussell- 
hill,  a  short  distance  W.,  a  large 
fanciful  red-brick  building.  This  is 
the  Warehousemen's  and  Clerks' 
Orphan  Schools,  where  about  200 
boys  and  girls  are  educated,  i  m.  S., 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rly., 
is  the  Beedham  Asylum  for  Fatherless 
Children,  a  spacious  Italian  edifice, 
erected  in  1858  for  300  children. 
From  its  size  and  position  the  build- 
ing makes  a  good  appearance.  The 
institution  is  named  Beedham  after 
its  founder,  the  late  Dr.  A.  Beed. 
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Almost  adjoining  is  a  disused  stai 
called  Stoats  Nest,  ftom  which  a 
pretty  lane  leads  1  m.  S.E.  to 
Couladm  Church,  partly  E.E.,  but 
chiefly  Dec.,  a  plain  rough-cast 
edifice.  Of  the  exterior  the  most 
noticeable  feature  is  thei  heavy  tower, 
with  its  massive  buttresses  and  Perp. 
porch ;  inside  is  a  curious  monument, 
with  acrostic  verses  to  one  Grace 
Bowed,  d.  1635.  CouUdon  Court 
(Edmimd  Byron,  Esq.)  has  fine 
grounds,  extending  from  the  church 
to  the  trim  little  village  green.  On 
Farthing  Down,  between  the  church 
and  the  rly.,  are  several  barrows  and 
some  slight  traces  of  earthworks. 
The  barrows  were  opened  in  1871, 
and  yielded  a  sword,  a  spear,  knives, 
and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which 
are  described  in  Surrey  Arch,  CoU., 
vol.  vi. 

From  Goulsdon  there  is  a  charming 
walk  of  about  2  m.  S.,  by  CouUdon 
Counmon  (leaving  the  windmills  on 
the  1.),  through  the  Rookery  into  a 
deep  bottom,  and  then  up  a  steep 
hill  to  Chcddon  Church,  a  plain 
rural  building,  of  which  some  por- 
tion is  E.  E.,  but  most  part  Perp. ; 
the  tower  and  spire  are  modem. 
The  restoration  of  the  church,  in 
1870,  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  wall 
paintings  that  exist  in  this  country. 
It  covers  the  entire  space  of  the  W. 
wall,  17  feet  2  in.  in  length  by  11  feet 
2  in.  in  height.  The  subject,  "  the 
ladder  of  human  salvation/'  is  one 
that  has  never  before  been  discovered 
in  England,  and  may  therefore  bear 
a  somewhat  detailed  notice.  The 
picture  is  in  four  compartments, 
divided  lengthwise  by  the  ladder. 

In  the  top  right-hand  compartment 
is  a  representation  of  Christ  bearing 
a  cross  and  banner,  and  advancing 
against  the  prostrate  form  of  Satan ; 
in  the  upper  part  is  an  angel  flying 
witibi  a  scroll,  and  against  the 
ladder  another  angel  is  standing, 
assisting  souls  in  their  ascent;  the 
flames  in  the  lower  part  represent 


Purgatory,  the  jaw  of  .the  monster, 
Hell.  In  the  top  leflrhand  compart- 
ment is  a  figure  of  St.  Michael 
weighing  souls  in  the  scales,  whilst 
a  demon  with  cloven  feet,  dragging 
at  his  back  a  nmnber  of  souls,  is 
touching  one  scale;  an  angel  is 
standing  near  the  ladder,  and  one 
above  is  flying,  bearing  a  soul  in  his 
arms. 

The  right-hand  lower  compart- 
ment has  the  Tree  of  Life.  Midway 
between  it  and  the  ladder  is  a  figure 
seated  amid  flames,  representing 
Usury ;  over  his  head  is  the  Bridge 
of  Spikes  borne  by  two  demons,  upon 
which  are  five  figures.  The  left- 
hand  lower  compartment  represents 
the  torments  of  hell;  the  caldron 
is  full  of  fiames  and  crowded  with 
souls,  the  demons  stirring  it;  the 
figure  with  the  bottle  represents 
Drunkenness.  The  demon  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  is  pulling  souls  ofiT, 
and  casting  them  with  a  pitchfork 
behind  his  back. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  painting 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century ; 
it  is  painted  in  tempera,  the  prevail- 
ing colours  being  red  and  yellow- 
ochre,  but  has  faded  since  its  exposure 
to  the  air.  Few  objects  will  better 
repay  the  archsBologist  for  a  visit; 
and  it  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
Surrey  Arch,  C6U„  vol.  v.,  pp.  27o 
etseq. 

The  church  stands  in  a  secluded 
and  picturesque  nook,  and  all  around 
are  tempting  rambles,  but  more  par- 
ticularly eastward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley  traversed  by  the  Caterham 
Bly.    Caterham  Stat,  is  2  m.  E.] 

Returning  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
line,  we  have  Woodmansteme  2  m., 
and  Banstead  4  m.  from  Stoat's  Nest, 
but  best  visited  from  the  Epsom 
side  of  the  Downs,  and  described  in 
Bte.  6. 

At  4  m.  from  the  junction,  but 
somewhat  off  the  road  on  W.,  is 
ChipsteadjSk  village  where  the  Church 
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will  repay  examination.  It  is  placed 
on  high  ground,  commanding  wide 
views.  The  nave  is  Norm.,  the 
chancel  E.  E.,  as  is  the  low  central 
tower,  and  the  whole  has  been  well 
restored.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the 
nave  is  a  white  marble  tablet  with 
inscription  for  Sir  Edward  Banks 
(d.  1835),  the  builder  of  "three  of 
the  noblest  bridges  in  the  world, 
those  of  Waterloo,  Southwark,  and 
London;"  and  the  architect  of  the 
naval  works  at  Sheemess  Dockyard. 
The  3  bri(%es  are  indicated  in  the 
centre  of  the  tablet,  and  on  the  arch 
of  one  rests  a  bust  of  Sir  Edward, 
who,  bom  in  the  humblest  rank  of 
life  at  Sheemess,  was  "the  founder 
of  his  own  fortune."  There  is  a 
brass  for  Katherine  Roper,  1614 ;  and 
inside  the  altar-rails  is  the  grave- 
slab  of  Alice  Hooker,  d.  1649,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  "  judicious  *'  author 
of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity.' 

There  is  much  pleasant  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipstead, 
especially  about  Shabden  Park,  where 
a  large  and  fine  house  has  been  erected 
(J.  Cattley,  Esq.),  and  the  lanes 
beyond,  towards  Gatton ;  the  trees 
(beech  and  oak)  are  especially  fine. 
It  is  also  a  most  agreeable  walk  of 
2^  m.  over  the  common  called  Chip- 
stead  Boughet  to  the  picturesque 
hill  of  firestone  oq  which  the  church 
of  Merstham  is  placed ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  the  rly.  stat.  Merstham 
was  given  by  Athelstan,  a  son  of 
Ethelred  II.,  to  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  recorded  as 
having  a  church  at  the  Domesday 
Survey.  The  oldest  part,  however, 
of  the  present  edifice  is  at  least  a 
centurv  later.  The  **  Pilgrims* 
Road,  a  very  ancient  line  of  way 
from  Southampton  toward  Canter- 
bury, passed  through  this  parish, 
but  is  now  not  easily  traceable  ;  it  is 
better  seen  on  the  crest  of  the  downs 
above  Betchworth  and  Reigate.  (See 
Rte.  5.) 

The  narrow  terrace  of  firestone^ 
which  ranges  along  the  foot  of  the  S. 


escarpment  of  the  N.  Downs,  is  well 
developed  at  Merstham;  and  quarries 
of  it  have  been  worked  here  from 
a  very  early  period.  It  is  a  "  greyish- 
green  arenaceous  limestone,"  rorm- 
ing  the  lowermost  beds  of  a  grey 
calcareous  marl,  upon  whi(^  the 
white  chalk  rests.  Merstham  Church 
(itself  built  of  it)  stands  on  a  hillock 
of  this  rock.  It  is  soft  when  first 
quarried;  but  acquires  hardness  by 
exposure.  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at 
Westminster  and  some  parts  of 
Windsor  Castle  are  built  of  this 
firestone,  of  which  the  more  ancient 
quarries  were  situated  nearer  Reigate, 
in  Gatton  Park,  and  on  Buckland 
Green.  They  were  formerly  con- 
sidered of  so  great  importance  as  to 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  The  stone,  which  resists 
heat  in  a  remarkable  manner,  is  now 
used  principally  for  hearths  and 
furnaces.  The  Merstham  grey- stone 
is  extensively  used  for  converting 
into  lime. 

One  of  the  earliest  railways  in  the 
S.  of  England  was  completed  in  1805, 
for  the  conveyance  of  stone  and 
chalk  from  Merstham  to  Wandsworth 
on  the  Thames.  It  was  worked  by 
horses,  but  proved  unprofitable,  and 
was  eventually  bought  up  by  the 
Brighton  Railway  Company. 

Merstham  Churchy  dedicated  to 
S.  Catherine,  stands  on  high  ground 
among  fine  old  trees  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  village,  and 
close  adjoining  to  the  grounds 
of  Merstham  House  (Lord  Hylton). 
It  has  a  square  tower  and  spire  at 
the  W.  end,  and  contains  portions 
from  E.  E.  to  Perp.  The  acanthus 
leaf  (possibly  of  French  design) 
occurs  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
chancel  arch.  Remark  also  the 
curious  double  piscina,  of  Dec. 
character;  and  the  square  Norm, 
font  of  Sussex  marble,  of  a  design- 
very  common  throughout  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  The  W.  door  (early  Dec.) 
is  very  graceful,  but  the  character- 
istic dog-tooth  moulding  has  been 
0  3 
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almoet  destroyed  by  injudicious 
soaping,  if  not  re-outting,  and  the 
lancet  windows  of  the  tower,  though 
original,  have  from  the  same  cause 
a  painfully  modem  appearance.  The 
church  indeed  suffereid  severely  from 
ill-directed  efforts  in  1861,  when, 
in  remoying  coats  of  whitewash, 
mural  paintings  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  death  of  Becket  were 
destroyed,  and  good  Perp.  screen- 
work  was  cast  out  as  old  material. 
{Swrey  Arch,  CoU.,  vol.  iii.)  The  E. 
window  is  Perp.,  of  5  lights,  of 
awkward  constructiou  and  late  date. 
The  S.  porch  is  also  Perp.  The  aisle 
roofs  have  been  raised,  so  that  the 
clerestory  windows  are  now  within 
the  church.  Of  the  monuments,  the 
most  ancient  is  the  mutilated  stone 
effigy  of  a  civilian  (c.  1420),  name 
tmraiown ;  it  was  found  several  years 
since  beneath  the  pavement,  and  is 
now  placed  in  the  S.  chancel.  There 
is  also  an  altar-tomb,  with  hrassy  for 
John  Elinebriege  (or  Elmebrigge), 
his  2  wives  and  7  daughters  (4  sons 
lost),  1473;  and  brasses  for  John 
Ballard  and  wife  (1463),  John  New- 
degate  (1498),  Thomas  Elinebrigge 
(1507),  and  for  Peter  and  Richard 
Best,  children  (1585, 1587). 

At  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  which 
the  church  stands  is  a  pool,  from 
which  in  wet  seasons  a  spring  breaks 
out  (like  the  Kentish  "  nailboumes  " 
and  the  Hampshire  "  lavants  "),  and 
finds  its  way  to  the  river  Mole.  It  is 
within  the  grounds  of  Merstbam 
House,  and  is  crossed  by  a  foot- 
bridge which  gives  access  to  the 
church.]  ^____ 

If  the  railway  should  be  preferred, 
the  tourist  will  first  pass  along  the 
hollow,  called  Smitham  Bottom,  and 
then  through  vast  chalk  cuttings, 
the  sides,  in  one  place  180  ft.  deep, 
appearing  to  the  eye  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  though  made  40 
years  ago,  still  Uttle  more  than  bare 
walls.  At  4  m.  from  the  junction  we 
nass  under  a  lofty  bridge  and  plunge 


into  a  tunnel,  1820  yards  long, 
piercing  the  ridge  of  the  N.  Downs, 
which  divide  the  London  basin  from 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  stretch  from  Hampshire  to  the 
extreme  S.E.  of  Kent ;  soon  after  we 
reach  at 

18|  m.  Merstham  (Stat.).  Very 
soon  Gatton  Park  is  seen,  with  the 
ch.  spire  rising  behind  the  mansion, 
on  r.  (Rte.  5),  whilst  on  1.,  is  the 
open  land  called  Nutfield  Marsh, 
with  the  hills  about  Godstone  and 
Westerham,  on  the  Kentish  border, 
in  the  background. ' 

20i  m.  Redhill  Junction  Stat. 
Here  the  main  line  of  the  South 
Eastern  goes  off  eastward,  to  Ash- 
ford,  Dover,  &c.,  and  its  branch,  W. 
to  Reigate,  Dorkins,  Guildford.  &c. 
(Rte.  5).  The  Brighton  runs  S.  to 
Three  Bridges,  where  it  gives  off 
brandies  E.  and  W.  to  Horsham, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  &c.,  for  which  see 
Handbook  for  Kent  and  Sussex, 

On  the  W.  of  the  stat.,  and  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  walls  of  Gatton 
Park,  is  Wdruoick  Totrnhj  a  modem 
erection  on  land  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Countess  of  Warwick.  Near 
the  stat.  is  the  Com  Exchange  and 
Assembly  Rooms,  a  rather  showy 
Elizabethan  building  constructed  of 
the  rough  local  stone,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  This,  with  a  good 
Hotel  (Warwick),  2  churches,  several 
chapels  of  some  architectural  pre- 
tension, and  lines  of  villa  residences, 
make  up  a  town  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  which  is  daily  pushing 
furtiier  forward,  toward  the  original 
Red  Hill,  an  elevation  of  the  green- 
sand,  from  the  heath-covered  heights 
of  which  the  views  over  the  Weald 
country,  S. — toward  the  Kentish 
hills,  E. — and  along  the  lines  of  the 
3  railways,  are  extensive  and  pano- 
ramic. (Those  from  Reigate  Park, 
however,  and  from  the  cl^lk  downs 
N.  of  the  branch  line,  are  even  finer. 
See  Rte.  5.) 

Less  tlian  1  m.  E.  of  the  Redhill 
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Junction,  on  the  Natfield  road,  is 
the  Farm  School  of  the  PhUcmthropie 
Society,  for  the  reformation  of 
criminal  boys.  It  is  the  parent  of 
the  numerous  Beformatories  which, 
since  its  establishment  here  in  1849, 
have  been  founded  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  farm  is  always 
open  to  visitors,  and  there  are  few 
institutions  which  will  be  found  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest. 

The  Philanthropic  Society,  for 
receiving  and  assisting  criminal 
children,  was  founded  in  1788;  and 
the  plan  at  first  adopted  bore  a 
curious  miniature  resemblance  to 
that  ''family  organization,"  since 
carried  out  with  so  much  success  at 
Mettray ;  but  this  it  was  afterwards 
foimd  necessary  to  modify  consider- 
ably. The  Society,  incorporated  in 
18CN5,  was  established  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  where  in  1845  it  was  organ- 
ized distinctly  as  "  a  school  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  correction  and  rescue 
of  lads  who  had  fallen  into  crime." 
In  1849,  owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  tiie  number  admitted,  it  was 
determined  (now  directly  imitating 
Mettray)  to  establish  a  farm  where 
the  boys  could  be  properly  trained, 
and  efficiently  prepared  for  emigra- 
tion. The  Bedhill  farm  was  accord- 
ingly set  on  foot  in  the  April  of  that 
year.  Prince  Albert  laying  the  first 
stone.  New  buildings,  including  a 
very  graceful  chapel,  have  firom  time 
to  time  been  added  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Mofiatt.  The  extent  of  the 
farm  is  about  150  acres. 

The  average  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  is  300,  distributed  in  5 
**  houses."  The  average  cost  per 
boy  is  about  212.  Of  those  dis- 
charged a  considerable  proportion 
are  sent  by  their  own  wish  as  farm- 
servants  to  different  colonies.  The 
young  emigrants  correspond  very 
fireely  with  the  chaplain  and  officers 
at  Bedhill,  and  many  of  their  letters, 
very  curious  and  very  touching,  will 
be  found  in  the  annual  '^Beports" 
of  the  School ;  they  sufficiently  prove 


the  value  set  by  the  better  class  of 
the  lads  themselves  on  the  care  and 
teaching  afforded  them  at  Bedhill. 
Of  those  for  whom  employment  is 
obtained  at  home  the  reports  are 
also  on  the  whole  favourabk. 

The  boys  received  here  are  either 
"  the  children,  under  15,  of  convicted 
felons,  or  children  who  have  them- 
selves been  guilty  of  criminal  prac- 
tices; and  of  late  years  admissions 
to  the  school  have  been  principally 
confined  to  boys  of  the  last-men- 
tioned class."  The  committee  desire 
to  have  no  boys  sent  under  12,  and 
that  the  term  for  which  they  are 
committed  should  be  not  less  than 
3  or  4  years.  The  whole  of  the 
work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  the 
boys.  Brick-making,  gas-making, 
carpentry,  smith's  work,  bricklaying, 
tailoring,  and  shoemaldng,  are  also 
taught,  and  with  excellent  results. 
As  far  as  possible  the  family  system 
is  carried  out  here  as  at  Mettiay; 
and  houses  have  been  built  on 
different  parts  of  the  &rm,  in  each  of 
which  a  certain  number  of  boys  are 
domiciled.  Their  dress  and  general 
mode  of  life  are  those  of  country 
labourers.  All  attend  daily  [service 
in  the  chapel.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  appearance  of  disorder,  or  anv 
obvious  sign  of  restraint,  although 
the  general  discipline  is  necessarily 
ve^  strict. 

On  the  whole,  though  reformation 
is  of  course  not  effected  in  every 
case,  and  not  without  much  labour 
and  watchfulness  in  any,  the  success 
of  the  Bedhill  School  has  been  very 
great.  One  of  the  usual  dangers  of 
similar  institutions — jealousy  and 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  and  labourers — seems  in 
this  case  to  have  been  happily 
avoided,  by  the  tact  of  the  managers 
and  staff.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  care,  maintenance, 
&c.,  of  the  boys  committed  under 
the  Beformatories  Act  is  borne  by 
the  Treasury;  the  parents  are  also 
bound    to    supply   a   certain   sum 
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weekly  towards  their  maintenance; 
but  their  contributions  are  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  *'  the  expenses  of  the 
industrial  training  and  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  the  inmates"  are  so  con- 
siderable that  the  assistance  of  the 
philanthropic  is  largely  required, 
and  there  are  not  many  purposes 
to  which  aid  can  perhaps  oe  more 
beneficially  given. 

The  resident  chaplain  is  the  Bev. 
Charles  Walters,  M.A.,  and  the 
London  office  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  is  at  15,  London  Boad, 
Southwark. 

Excursions, 

(1.)  From  Redhill  a  very  pleasant 
Excursion  may  be  made,  through 
NuyUldt  Bletchingletft  and  Godstone, 
to  Limpsfield,  returning  by  rail  from 
the  Godstone  stat.,  or  proceeding  by 
Titsey  and  Woldingham  to  Oater- 
ham.  In  the  first  case,  the  road, 
for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  follows 
the  crest  of  the  greensand,  running 
parallel  with  the  chalk  downs,  N., 
and  the  views  about  Bletchingley 
are  fine ;  in  the  other  case,  Botiey- 
hill  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  view,  and  the  Harden  deer- 
park  should  not  be  missed. 

At  2  m.  we  reach  the  very  neat 
and  pleasant-looking  village  of  Nut- 
fiddj  which  contains  many  new 
houses,  built  of  the  local  sandstone, 
and  a  handsome  school-bouse  of  recent 
erection.  The  oh.  (SS.  Peter  and 
Paul)  is  picturesquely  placed  on 
high  ground.  It  has  a  low  square 
embattled  tower  of  Perp.  date,  sur- 
mounted by  a  shingled  spire:  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  nave  is  also  Perp., 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  early 
Dec.  Some  fragments  of  stained 
glass  remain  in  the  chancel,  as  also 
a  portion  of  the  rood  screen,  and  an 
aombry.  In  the  chancel  also,  under 
a  Dec.  canopy,  is  a  slab  with  an  in- 
scription nearly  obliterated,  which 
ran  as  follows:  '^Sire  Thomas  de 
Boldham  gist  ici,  Deu  de  sa  alme 
'^vt  merci."    There  is  a  somewhat 


remarkable  Brass,  to  the  memory, 
apparently,  of  a  priest  who  had 
abandoned  the  clerical  profession; 
he  is  represented  without  the  ton- 
sure, is  in  a  layman's  costume,  and 
with  a  female  by  his  side,  yet  the 
inscription  describes  him  as  William 
Grafiton,  "quondam  clericus  hujus 
ecclesie;"  c.  1465.  The  epitaph  of 
Thomas  Steer,  1769  (on  the  S.  wall 
of  the  church  by  the  porch),  is  a 
warning  to  bachelors : 

**  He  Liv'd  alone.  He  Lyes  alone, 
To  Dost  He's  gone,  bofb  Fleah  and  Bone." 

The  &rm-hou8e  of  Kentvjaynes, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Cholmeley 
family,  with  its  Elizabethan  porch 
bearing  the  letters  BC.  DC,  from 
its  situation  is  worth  a  visit.  NtU- 
field  Priory  (Joshua  Feilden,  Esq., 
MP.). 

Nutfield  is  famous  for  its  beds  of 
fuller's  earth,  which  has  been  dug 
here  for  centuries.  They  "are 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  lower- 
most division  of  the  Shanklin  sand, 
and  occupy  a  line  on  the  N.  side  of 
a  ridge  that  extends  from  the  E.  of 
Nutfield,  nearly  to  Bedstone-hill,  on 
the  W.  of  Copyhold  farm.  .  .  .  The 
fuller's  earth  is  of  two  colours ;  dark 
slate  or  blue,  and  yellowish  brown. 
The  blue  alone  is  used  by  manufiew- 
turers  of  fine  cloth,  and  is  sent  chiefiy 
to  Yorkshire.  The  yellow  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  coarse  woollen  goods,  and  is 
sent  in  great  quantities  into  the  N. 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Norwich  also  receives  a  supply  for 
its  stuif  manufactories.**  {ManteU), 
From  the  pits  in  this  district,  which 
all  belong  to  Messrs.  Cawley  and 
Hedley,  about  6000  tons  are  exported 
annually.  Sulphate  of  barytes  is 
also  found  throughout  the  beds  in 
detached  nodular  masses,  sometimes 
140  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  semi- 
diaphanous  and  crystallized,  occa- 
sionally affording  specimens  of  great 
beauty.  There  are  also  extensive 
hearth-stone  quarries  in  the  parish. 
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In  the  sandstone  beds  here,  among 
other  organic  remains,  occur  a  large 
species  of  ammonite,  and  a  naatilus 
(^N,  undulaituij. 

Little  more  than  1  m.  E.  of  Nut- 
field  is  Bletchingley,  a  small  town  of 
1900  inhab.,  but  which,  like  several 
other  places  in  Surrey,  retains  a 
tradition  of  former  importance.  It 
is  said  that  it  once  possessed  7 
churches;  and  that  Earl  Grodwin, 
after  the  sea  had  converted  his  finest 
Kentish  manors  into  the  Goodwin 
sands,  retired  to  this  place,  where 
he  established  himself  in  great  state. 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  it 
ever  belonged  to  him,  and  the  only 
real  evidence  of  its  former  conse- 
quence is  to  be  found  in  the  slight 
remains  of  the  foundations  of  a 
castle,  in  the  grounds  of  James 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  (Sistle-hill,  overlook- 
ing Holmesdale  and  the  Weald ;  the 
line  of  the  inner  and  outer  moat  can 
be  distinctly  traced.  The  place  was 
panted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Clares,  lords  of  Tunbridge,  and  went 
from  them  to  the  Staffords ;  on  the 
fiedl  of  the  latter  house  it  passed 
through  various  hands,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Charles  U.  purchased  by 
Sir  Bobert  Clayton,  a  London  alder- 
man, to  whose  fiemoily  it  still  belongs. 
In  1263  the  castle,  being  held  for  the 
barons  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  was  captured  by  the 
royal  forces,  and  almost  demolished. 
It  was  soon  rebuilt,  but  seems  never 
to  have  been  of  any  great  importance, 
and  the  time  when  it  fell  into  utter 
ruin  is  unknown. 

Bletchingley  was  once  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough,  but  was  disfran- 
chised by  the  first  Reform  Act  The 
number  of  electors  had  then  dwindled 
down  to  10  or  12 ;  its  last  two  mem- 
bers were  the  late  Viscount  Palmer- 
Bton  and  Mr.  T.  Hyde  Villiers.  Its 
market  has  also  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  picturesque  timber  houses  of 
its  main  street  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Bletchingley  Place,  for- 
feited by  Sir  N,  Carew,  and  granted 


to  Anne  of  Cleves,  is  now  a  farm- 
house. PendhiU  or  Pendell  (Miss 
Kenrick),  N.  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1636  from 
designs  by  Inigo  Jones ;  observe  the 
basement,  the  house  being  built  on 
substantial  arches.  The  fine  old 
mansion  of  Penddl  Court  (Geo. 
Macleay,  Esq.),  was  built  1624.  On 
the  road  called  Brewer-street,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Rectory, 
is  a  fine  half-timbered  farmhouse, 
formerly  the  gatehouse  of  the  old 
15th-centy.  manor-house,  of  which 
the  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
meadow  at  the  back.  Ham  Farm, 
in  this  parish,  but  to  the  S.  of  Nut- 
field,  and  best  visited  from  that 
village,  has  2  curious  oak  chimney- 
pieces,  with  the  dates  1583  and 
1592. 

The  Church  of  Bletchingley  (St. 
Mary)  is  a  large  and  interesting 
building.  It  is  chiefly  Perp.,  but 
the  chancel  is  E.  E.,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower  Norman.  The 
tower  was  once  surmounted  by  a  tim- 
ber spire(  160  ft.),which  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  (Nov.  17,  1606),  and ' 
has  not  been  replaced,  In  1864  the 
church  was  partially  restored,  a  new 
N.  aisle  added,  ana  an  E.  window 
by  Watson.  Other  improvements 
were  effected  in  1872,  and  several 
memorial  windows  inserted,  but 
much  stUl  remains  to  be  done. 
Above  the  porch  is  a  parvise  cham- 
ber, the  entrance  to  which  appears 
to  have  been  by  an  external  staircase. 
Between  the  two  chancels  is  an  altar- 
tomb  without  inscription,  but  known 
to  be  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden, 
d.  1559.  The  canopy  has  been  re- 
moved. (Sir  Thomas  was  "bow- 
bender  "  to  Henry  VIII.,  aud  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bletchingley;  and  on 
suspicion  of  his  having  &voured 
Wyatt*s  rebellion  his  armour  and 
"  munition  of  war  "  were  seized  there 
by  the  sheriff;  1554.)  In  the  S. 
chancel,  and  entirely  blocking  up 
one  of  the  windows,  is  a  surprising 
monument  erected  during  his  life- 
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time  by  the  first  Sir  Bobert  Clayton 
of  Marden  (the  Ishban  of  Dryden), 
d.  1707,  for  his  own  "  commemora- 
tion** (glorification?),  and  that  of 
his  lady.  Under  a  lofty  canopy  ap- 
pears Sir  Bobert  in  his  robes  as  Lord 
Mayor.  At  his  feet  are  the  words 
"Non  vnltus  instantis  tyranni,"  al- 
luding to  his  patriotism  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.  My  Lady  Clayton 
stands  beside  him,  with  the  motto 
"Quando  ullam  invenient  parem?" 
On  either  side  are  cherubs,  shedding 
marble  tears.  A  curtain  behind  the 
figures  displays  an  inscription  which 
Sir  Bobert  would  no  doubt  have 
approved,  though  it  is  uncertain 
wheUier,  like  the  statues,  it  was 
furnished  by  himself.  "It  is  but 
just,"  it  asserts,  "that  the  memory 
of  so  good  and  so  great  a  man 
should  be  transmitted  to  after  ages, 
since  in  all  the  private  and  public 
transactions  of  his  life  he  has  left 
so  bright  a  pattern  to  imitate,  but 
hardly  to  be  outdone."  Sir  Bobert 
was  the  founder  of  his  family ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  truth  a  far 
"  better  and  greater  "  man  than  his 
monument  would  lead  us  to  suspect. 
The  mathematical  school  at  Christ's 
Hospital  was  established  by  him. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  a  Brass  for 
Thomas  Warde  and  wife,  d.  1541 ;  a 
small  one  in  the  chancel  to  an  un- 
married lady  (c.  1470)  has  lost  the 
inscription. 

A  pleasant  country  road  of  1^  m. 
leads  from  Bletchingley  to  Godstone. 
The  village  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
large  green,  on  which  some  very  fine 
horse  chestnuts  may  be  noticed.  {Inn : 
Clayton  Arms.)  A  footpath  beside 
the  inn  conducts  you  by  the  side  of 
a  large  pond,  well  known  to  anglers, 
to  the  church.  The  Church  has 
some  E.  E.  portions,  and  has  been  re- 
stored under  the  direction  of  Sir  G, 
G.  Scott  (1871),  who  has  added  a  S. 
chancel  aisle,  in  the  Deo.  style.  The 
Norm,  doorway  preserves  one  stone 
of  the  origined,  found  during  the 
restoration;  and  the  timber  porch 


recalls  that  at  Wiston  Green,  Sussex. 
The  spire  has  been  raised  several 
feet ;  and  the  interior  of  the  tower 
converted  into  a  mortuary  chapel, 
which  contains  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Macleay,  of 
Pendell  Court.  In  the  N.  chancel  is 
a  very  fine  altar-tomb  of  black  and 
white  marble,  with  effigies  of  Sir 
John  Evelyn  and  his  wife  Thomasin, 
whom  he  •* espoused"  in  1618. 
There  is  no  date  of  death.  The  figures 
are  unusually  fine,  and  deserve  at- 
tention. A  wreath  of  drooping 
flowers,  sculptured  by  Bacon  on  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Smith, 
d.  1794,  should  also  be  noticed. 
Notice  outside  the  W.  door  some 
remains  of  Norm.  work.  From  the 
churchyard  is  a  striking  view  of  the 
combe  and  heathy  hill-side,  S. ;  and 
a  picturesque  lane,  overhuno;  with  ivy 
below  the  church,  will  afford  material 
to  the  sketcher.  Near  the  church 
are  some  picturesque  Almshouses, 
erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  at  the 
cost  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Wonham  House, 
in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

Godstone  (acorruptionofGatesden, 
and  formerly  called  Walhampstead) 
has  many  indications  of  antiquity. 
On  the  green  in  the  way  to  Bletch- 
ingley are  vestiges  of  2  small  tumuli, 
and  there  are  2  more  in  the  fields 
adjoining  N.  On  CastU-MU,  S.E. 
of  Godstone  Church,  are  the  remains 
of  a  fortification,  and  a  well  called 
"  Diana,"  though  at  what  time  the 
•* nymph  of  the  grot"  received  so 
classic  a  name  does  not  appear.  An 
ancient  road,  called  Boman,  passing 
from  Sussex  towards  Croydon,  and 
probably  joining  the  vicinal  way 
under  White-hill  (ante),  ran  through 
the  village.  Its  course  is  marked  by 
such  names  as  Stretton  and  Stane- 
street.  It  seems  to  have  passed  over 
the  summit  of  Tilburstow-hill. 

[The  Godstone  Stat,  of  the  South 
Eastern  Bly.,  2  m.  S.  of  the  village, 
by  which  to  return  to  Bedhill,  will 
enable  the  tourist  to  abridge  his 
walk  if  he  wish  to  do  so.    The  road 
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to  it  winds  round  the  l)ase  of  TU- 
hurgtmjp-hm,  an  elevation  of  the 
Shanklin  sand,  which  has  consider- 
able mterest  for  the  geologist.  On 
tiie  N.  side  of  the  hill,  towards  God- 
stone,  the  strata  rise  uniformly  about 
10°;  on  the  S.  they  terminate  abrupt- 
ly, and  present  a  steep  escarpment 
toward  the  Weald.  This  "  fault "  or 
dislocation  is  well  exposed  a  few 
hundred  yards  below  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  beds  thus  elevated 
form  a  total  thickness  of  60  or  70  ft, 
and  consist  of  sand  and  sandstone, 
ranging  in  colour  from  pale  yellow 
to  red,  and  interspersed  with  chert 
and  ironstone.  Cinerary  urns  have 
been  foimd  in  the  stone  pits.  Part 
of  the  hill  is  unenclosed,  and  the 
views  from  it  are  fine  and  extensive. 
At  its  S.  fooi,  near  the  station,  is  a 
chalybeate  spring,  which  at  one  time 
was  in  considerable  repute.  Legham 
(now  a  farmhouse)  S.  of  the  Godstone 
Stat.,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  St. 
Johns,  1ms  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive moat.1 

In  the  neignbourhood  of  Godstone 
are  Leigh  Place  (Mrs.  Turner),  once 
a  seat  of  the  Evelyns;  and  Books- 
nest  (Mrs.  Bonsor).  The  town  pond, 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
(Turner's  pond,  Kose's  pond,  &c.), 
are  noted  "fishing  lakes,"  and  abound 
in  pike,  carp,  tench,  and  perch. 

About  1^  m.  E.  of  Godstone  is 
Tandridgey  where  was  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  canons,  founded  temp. 
Rich.  I.  by  Eudes  de  Danmiariin. 
It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
hills,  but  no  remains  exist.  The 
name  is  perpetuated  in  Tandridge 
Priory,  a  modem  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hul ;  tiles  and  other  architectural 
remains  have  been  from  time  to  time 
dug  up  in  the  garden.  Tandridge 
Court  (Earl  of  Cottenham)  occupies 
the  site  of  a  farmhouse  of  that  name. 
Tandridge  HaU{Co8mo  Bonsor,  Esq.), 
a  16th-centy.  mansion,  retains  some 
ancient  wainscoted  rooms,  with  good 
carving.    The  little  C^ttrc/i  (restored 


1851),  which  stands  high,  and  looks 
across  to  the  Gardioars  Cap  camp  on 
the  opposite  hill,  is  partly  E.E.  A 
K.  transept  added  in  18S6  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  N.  aisle  (Dec.) 
erected  by  Scott.  Notice  the  massive 
oak  framework  visible  on  the  inside,  ' 
which  carries  the  tower  and  spire. 
The  same  arrangement  occurs  at 
Home  (post)  and  Newdigate  (Bte.  6). 
The  large  W.  window  (late  Dec.) 
is  filled  with  painted  glass,  a  me- 
morial to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cot- 
tenham, d.  1851.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of 
Sir  J.  Cosmo  Melvill,  K.C.B..  of 
the  India  Office,  d.  1861;  it  is 
marked  by  a  plain  coffin  tombstone, 
with  a  cross  at  the  head.  W.  of 
the  church  is  a  beautiful  alabaster 
monument,  erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
to  the  memoiy  of  his  wife,  who  died 
at  Booksnest  in  1872 ;  it  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  In  the  early  spring  the 
ch.-yd.  is  strewed  thick  with  violets 
and  primroses.  At  the  W.  end  is  a 
gigantic,  but  decaying,  yew-tree  :  the 
trunk,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the 
more  famous  Crowhurst  yew  (post)t 
is  quite  hollow,  but  the  foliage  is 
still  abundant. 

The  Church  of  Oxtead  (St.  Mary), 
in  the  valley  below,  1}  m.  N.E.,  is 
unrestored,  and  contains  some  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass.  Part  of  the 
tower  is  E.E.,  the  chancel  Dec,  the 
porch  Perp.  Brasses:  John  Ynge, 
rector,  1428:  Joan  Haselden,  1480; 
and  3  for  members  of  the  Hoskins 
fiimily  (1611, 1620).  one  a  child,  with 
a  curious  inscription.  On  the  N.  wall 
of  the  chancel  is  the  monimient, 
with  effigy,  of  John  Aldersey, 
"haberda^er  and  merchant  ven- 
turer,'* d.  1616.  In  the  chancel  are 
numerous  monimients  to  members  of 
the  Hoskins  family,  now  represented 
by  C.  Hoskins  Master,  Esq.,  of 
Barrow  Green.  The  long  irregular 
village,  Oxtead-streett  J  m.  S.W.  from 
the  church,  has  a  couple  of  inns  and 
a  large  brewery.  About  Oxtead  and 
Tandridge  are  several-hop-gardens. 
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Barrow  Green  (G.  Hoskins  Master, 
Esq.)  is  a  Jacob^ui  mansion,  altered 
temp.  Geo.  I.  It  has  its  name  from 
a  large  conical  hill  on  S.,  which  was 
imagined  to  be  a  barrow;  but  ex- 
cavations made  in  1870  proved  it  to 
be  a  natural  elevation. 

1  m.  E.  of  Oxtead  Church  is  the 
village  of  lAmpsfiM^  lying  under  a 
picturesque  common,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  fir-trees.  The*  Church 
(restored  1872)  is  mainly  E.E.  and 
Perp.,  with  a  Trans.-Norm.  tower,  in 
the  S.  wall  of  which  is  a  piscina. 
During  the  restoration  a  low  side 
window,  E.E.,  of  somewhat  uncom- 
mon form  and  in  a  peculiar  position, 
was  discovered.  Against  the  exterior 
of  the  W.  wall  of  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  who  occupied  Hook- 
wood,  d.  1859,  and  at  theW.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  is  a  recumbent  eflBgy  by  Noble 
of  John,  13th  Baron  Elphinstone, 
d.  1860.  The  tower  has  been  thrown 
into  the  ch.,  aad  converted  into  an 
organ  chamber.  There  is  a  brass  for 
G.  Elyott,  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to 
Henrietta  Maria  (d.  1644),  and  also 
much  fine  modem  stained  glass ;  the 
church  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
worth  visiting  in  the  district. 

The  Manor-house  S.  of  the  church 
was  long  occupied  by  the  widow  of 
Philip  btanhope,  the  natural  son  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  well-known 
letters  to  her  husband  were  published 
by  Mrs.  Stanhope  after  his  death. 

Eookwoody  near  the  church  (C.  N. 
Wilde,  Esq.);  Trevereiix  (H.  Cox, 
Esq.),  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
parish;  Tenchley,  or  THndey  Park 
(S.  Teulon,  Esq.),  IJ  m.  S.E. ;  and 
Moor  House  {Mrs.  Brandreth),  IJ  m. 
E.,  are  among  the  more  noteworthy 
residences.  DeliUens  Bouse,  opposite 
the  Bull  Inn,  has  two  fine  chimney- 
pieces  of  chalk,  some  good  panelling, 
and  a  fine  king-post  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is 
pleasant  and  picturesque ;  the  vaUey 
stretching  up  to  the  chalk  hills  is 


varied  by  low  wooded  knolls,  whilst 
a  series  of  open  commons  extends 
S.E.  toward  Tunbridge.  Stafford's 
or  Staff's  Wood,  S.  of  Limpsfield 
Common,  was  once  a  favourite  resort 
of  gipsies.  The  "delicate,  whole- 
some, and  sweet  air  '*  of  this  district 
was  much  commended  by  Aubrey. 

1  m.  N.  of  Limpsfield  is  I^tsey,  a 
village  of  about  220  inhab.  A  Eoman 
villa  was  discovered  in  1864  in  the 
park,  and  also  traces  of  British  occu- 
pation. It  is  named  ia  Domesday  as 
belonging  to  the  Clares,  and  in  the 
14th  centy.  it  passed  to  the  Uvedales, 
one  of  whom  sold  it,  c.  1535,  to  Sir 
John  Gresham  (the  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas),  with  whose  descendant  in 
the  female  line  it  still  remains.  The 
family  being  greatly  impoverished 
by  the  civil  war.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Gresham  suffered  the  manor-house 
to  fjoill  into  decay,  and  died  so  em- 
barrassed that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  to  sell  the  greater  part 
of  his  estates.  His  son,  Sir  John, 
the  last  baronet,  repurchased  some 
of  the  property,  and  built  the  present 
mansion  (using  up  some  remains  of 
the  old  one),  but  he  also,  in  1776, 
pulled  down  the  ancient  church, 
which  was  of  the  12th  centy.,  "  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  stood  too 
near  his  new  house"  (G.  L.  (?.), 
erecting  a  tasteless  structure  in  its 
stead,  at  some  distance,  and  inclosing 
the  churchyard,  still  marked  by  some 
ancient  yews,  in  his  grounds. 

TUsey  Place  is  the  seat  of  G. 
Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  John.  In  the  dining- 
room  is  a  fine  portrait  by  Antonio 
More  (which  has  been  engraved)  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Here  are  also  pre- 
served some  good  carvings  in  wood 
from  the  old  mansion,  and  some  anti- 
quities found  on  the  site.  The  park 
and  grounds  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present 
owner ;  admission  to  the  garden  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time  by  appli- 
cation at  the  lodge.  The  plantations, 
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one  of  the  principal  features,  are  210 
acres  in  extent.  The  clump  of 
beeches  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  one 
of  the  numerous  "  Coldharbours,"  is 
881  ft  above  the  sea.  A  fine  spring 
rises  in  the  garden,  and  is  one  of  the 
^ncipai  sources  of  the  Medway. 
The  Pilgrims'  Way,  which  is  marked 
in  the  park  by  a  line  of  ash-trees, 
traverses  the  village,  and  is  perfect 
as  far  as  Ghevening. 

Mr.  Leveson  -  Gower  built  the 
present  Ctturch  in  1862,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  E.  E.  and  Dec.  in  style ; 
cruciform ;  the  N.  transept  serves  as 
a  mortuary  chapel,  and  contains  the 
monuments  and  a  brass  of  the  Gres- 
ham  family,  removed  from  the  old 
church,  as  also  the  tomb  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Gower  (d.  1860) ;  the  S.  transept  is 
carried  up  as  a  tower,  and  crowned 
with  a  spire  95  ft.  high.  The  church 
is  carefully  and  liherally  finished, 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  and  pic- 
tin-esque  object  for  many  miles 
round. 

The  little'  Church  at  Tatsfidd,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  chalk  hill,  1  m.  N.E., 
is  ancient,  and  worth  a  visit,  though 
but  a  plain  and  humble  village 
church.  It  is  of  flint  and  stone, 
partly  Dec.,  with  some  Perp.  windows 
inserted ;  but  some  parts  are  earlier. 
Two  of  the  N.  windows  are  mere 
slits  high  above  the  head,  and  by 
their  splays  show  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls.  The  tower  and  porch 
are  modem  (1838)  and  poor.  The 
chancel  was  restored  in  1874.  Observe 
the  piscina  in  the  E.  wall,  and  the 
double  aumbry  in  the  S.  wall,  both 
unusual  positions.  Notice  also  the 
quatrefoil  low  side  window  E.  of  the 
chancel  arch.  E.  of  the  church  is  a 
yew  of  great  size,  but  of  several 
stems,  ^e  church  stands  on  high 
ground,  and  the  views  around  are 
very  pleasing.  The  walk  to  Wester- 
ham  (Kent),  2^  m.  E.,  affords  some 
very  wide  prospects.  From  Tatsfield 
the  tourist  may  return  through  Wol- 
dingham  to  Caterham^  5  m,  W, 


(2.)  From  Redhill  the  tourist  may 
proceed,  by  the  8.  Eastern  Bailway, 
as  far  as  the  Godstone  station,  on  the 
border  of  Surrey, — whence,  if  pre- 
ferred, interesting  excursions  may  be 
made  N.  to  several  of  the  places  just 
noticed.  The  country  S.  of  the  line 
is  comparatively  level,  but  contains 
several  objects  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, as  Crowhurst,  Sterborough 
Castle,  and  lingfield. 

In  proceeding  to  the  stat.  the  long, 
rich  valley  of  Holmesdale,  found  in- 
vincible, says  tradition,  alike  by 
Dane  and  by  Norman — 

"  The  vale  of  Holmesdale, 
Never  wou,  ne  never  sball,"— 

is  passed  through.  It  lies  between 
the  chalk  and  the  greensand;  and 
extends,  though  with  somewhat  un- 
certain boundaries,  from  Beigate  to 
Tunbridge  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sevenoaks.  As  you  approach 
Godstone  there  is  a  good  view  of 
the  range  of  hills  stretching  from 
Sevenoaks  to  Westerham. 

In  piercing  the  clay  for  the  Bletch- 
ingley  Tunnel  (J  m.  in  length),  a 
stem  with  leaves  of  Glathraria,  and 
many  bones  of  a  young  Iguanodon, 
were  discovered.  Soon  after  passing 
this  tunnel  we  reach, 

28^  m.  from  London,  the  Godstone 
Station;  in  the  midst  of  oaken 
coppices,  but  serving  as  an  outlet 
for  many  neighbouring  villages. 
The  village  of  Godstone  is  2  m.  N. 

Crowhurst  (the  name  indicates  the 
thick  woods  with  which  all  this  dis- 
trict, on  the  deep  clay,  was  anciently 
covered),  a  very  small  village,  lies  2 
ra.  E.  of  the  Godstone  Stat.  The 
little  Church  (St.  George)  is  well 
situated  on  high  groimd,  and  con- 
tains portions  ranging  from  E.  E.  to 
Perp.  An  entry  in  the  parish 
register  dated  1652,  states  that  it 
had  "  lien  in  heaps  a  long  time,"  and 
was  then  "  made  plain  and  repaired.'* 
The  font  is  very  rude,  probably 
I  coeval  with  the  church.     The  early 
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Dec.  windows  on  the  N.  were 
inserted  when  the  chnroh  was  re- 
paired in  1852.  The  present  timber 
roof  is  of  the  same  date.  There  are 
some  good  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
chiefly  in  the  E.  window.  Brasses 
on  altar-tombs  of  Purbeok  marble: 
John  Gaynesford,  sen.,  1450  (good, 
and  in  good  preservation) ;  and  John 
Gaynesford,  1460  (very  similar  to  the 
first,  but  smaller).  Within  the  altar 
rails  is  a  cast-iron  grave-slab,  with  a 
very  rude  figure  in  a  shroud  (comp. 
a  similar  figure  at  Leigh,  near  Tun- 
bridge,  Handbook  for  Kent),  small 
kneeling  figures  of  two  sons  on  one 
side,  and  two  daughters  on  the  other, 
and  an  inscription,  some'  of  the 
letters  of  which  are  reversed,  for 
"  Ane  Forstr,"  daughter  and  heir  to 
Thos.  Gaynesford,  Esq.,  d.  1591. 
Many  repetitions  of  this  curious  slab 
exist  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  the 
kitchen  of  the  farmhouse  N.  of  the 
church  it  is  used  as  ttie  cast-iron 
back  for  a  chimney,  and  it  occurs 
also  at  Baynards,  in  Ewhurst  (Bte. 
12).  The  descendants  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Forster  seem  to  have  distributed  it 
by  way  of  publishing  her  claim  to 
be  the  heiress  of  the  Gaynesfords. 

The  hollow  Yew-tree  in  the  church- 
yard, 30  ft.  9  in.  in  girth  at  the  height 
of  5  ft.  jfrom  the  ground,  should  be 
noticed.  A  fair  or  **  wake  *'  used  to 
be  held  under  the  boughs  of  this 
yew  on  Palm  Sunday,  but  was  put 
an  end  to  about  1850.  The  tree  is 
the  largest  in  the  county;  and  in 
IX)int  of  antiquity  may  probably 
contend  with  its  venerable  brother  at 
Crowhurst  in  Sussex,  which  accord- 
ing to  Decandolle  is  1200  years  old. 
It  was  barbarously  hollowed  out 
about  1820,  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  and  a  bench  giving  sitting 
room  for  12  or  14  persons  placed 
round  it.  A  cannon-ball  was  then 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
which  is  preserved  at  the  Church 
Farm  adjoining. 

Close  to  the  church  are  two  farm- 
houses which  deserve  notice,     Th^t^ 


S.E.,  still  called  the  Mansion-house, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Angell 
family  (who  have  several  monuments 
in  the  church),  has  been  ^,  mansion 
of  considerable  size,  and  may  date 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
none  of  the  large  state  rooms  are  left. 
The  great  kitchen  fireplace,  with  its 
smoko-jack  and  capacious  chimney- 
comers,  remains.  Bemark  the  enor- 
mous stack  of  chimneys;  also  the 
yew  porch,  and  trees  cut  into  the 
shapes  of  peacocks,  &c.  It  is  here 
that  the  key  of  the  church  is  kept. 

The  tourist  may  proceed  about 
1  m.  S.  to  Crowhurst  Place,  now  a 
farmhouse,  but  once  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Gaynesfords,  who, 
although  they  may  have  been  resi- 
dent here  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
only  became  lords  of  the  manor  in 
1337,  and  continued  here  until  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  centy. 
The  house,  which  is  temp.  Hen. 
VII.,  or  possibly  somewhat  earlier, 
is  partly  timbered  in  panels,  and 
partly  of  brick.  The  roof  is  of 
Horsham  stone.  Much  of  the  sur- 
rounding wall  remains,  and  the  moat 
is  still  entire.  The  great  hall  has 
been  floored  over  about  halfway  up, 
though  open  to  the  roof  when 
Aubrey  wrote  (circ.  1700) ;  but  the 
original  roof,  of  good  design,  remains. 
The  cornice  and  ceiling  of  the  "large 
parlour"  should  be  especially  re- 
marked. For  the  cornice,  a  Gothic 
G,  alternating  with  the  double-fluked 
grapnels  (the  badge)  of  the  Gaynes- 
fords, in  blue  and  gold,  is  laid  on  a 
crimson  ground.  The  ceiling  has 
been  coloured  blue,  and  studded 
with  gilt  stars.  Henry  VIH.,  says 
tradition,  frejiuently  visited  Crow- 
hurst Place  in  his  way  to  Hever,  4 
m.  distant,  and  a  yew  hedge  in  the 
garden  is  absurdly  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  him.  The  farm  is  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Marlborough  charity,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish  belongs. 

i  m.  S.  W.  is  the  Moat  House,  a 
fine  old  farmhouse,  worth  a  visit, 
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*^  and  remarkable  as  standing  in  the 
three  parishes  of  Tandridge,  Crow- 
hurst,  and  Lingfield." — {Brayley). 
1  m.  W.  of  this  is  Blindley  Heafii, 
a  hamlet  of  Godstone,  with  a  very 
pretty  small  church,  built,  in  184:2, 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hoare. 

Through  some  long  lanes,  and 
crossing  a  stream  that  falls  into  the 
Med  way,  the  tourist  will  reach 

Lingfield  Church,  2  m.  S.  of 
Crowhurst  Place.  This  is  a  large 
Perp.  church  (140  ft.  by  70),  of  con- 
siderable interest,  having  been  made 
collegiate  in  1431  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  Reginald,  2nd  Lord  Oobham 
of  Sterborough,  who  died  in  1403. 
The  original  foundation  was  for  a 
provost,  six  chaplains,  and  "certain 
clerks  of  the  Carthusian  order." 
The  college,  which  stood  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  churchyard,  was  very 
perfect  in  Aubrey's  time,  but  was 
taken  down  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  I., 
and  a  farmhouse  built  on  its  site. 

The  Church  deserves  careful  ex- 
amination. W.  of  the  tower,  and 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  some 
traces  may  be  discovered  of  an 
earlier  building;  but  the  rest  of 
the  church  is  Perp.,  and  the  work 
of  Sir  Beginald  Cobham.  Bemark — 
the  pavement  of  square  red  bricks 
(in  the  chancel  are  two  figures  in 
coloured  tiles);  the  chancel  screens, 
good  though  plain ;  the  oaken  lec- 
tern, on  which  is  laid  an  old  black- 
letter  Bible,  with  the  chain  which 
formerly  attached  it  to  the  desk; 
and  the  stalls  for  members  of  the 
college,  of  which  11  remain.  The 
movable  seats  of  several  "are  perfect, 
having  their  under  sides  (suhsellas) 
carved  in  high  relief  with  heads  of 
ecclesiastics  (observe  the  remarkable 
mitre-like  appendage  of  one),  armo- 
rial bearings,  flowers,  &c.  Fragments 
of  stained  glass,  once  scattered 
throughout  the  church,  have  been 
collected  and  placed  in  the  E.  and 
W.  nave  windows,  and  three  memorial 
windows  have  been  added.  The 
)xx)£b  are  wag^n-shaped. 


A  Perp.  altar-temb,  with  effigy, 
near  the  screen  of  the  K.  aisle,  is 
that  of  Beginald,  Ist  Lord  Cobham 
of  Sterborough,  one  of  the  earliest 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  distinguished 
at  Oressy  and  Poitiers  (d.  1361) ;  the 
garter  will  be  seen  on  the  left  leg  of 
me  effigy.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir, 
close  against  the  chancel,  is  a  later 
altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  with  the 
effigies  of  Sir  -Beginald  Cobham, 
and  Anne  (Bardolf)  his  wife;  he 
was  the  builder  of  the  church  and 
founder  of  the  college.  Brasses: 
Joan  Lady  Cobham,  c.  1370  (?) ;  on 
an  altar-tomb  against  the  N.  wall, 
Beginald  Lord  Cobham,  d.  1403 ;  a 
good  specimen  of  early  plate-armour. 
On  the  floor,  Eleanor  Lady  Cobham, 
his  widow,  d.  1422.  Seven  other 
brasses  still  remain,  and  two  more 
were  to  be  seen  within  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  mostly  of  members 
of  the  Cobham  fieimily,  or  of  masters 
of  the  college,  and  are  laid  in  the 
choir.  Among  the  masters  of  the 
college  are  John  Wyche,  1445; 
James  Veldon,  1458;  John  Swetecok, 
1469;  and  John  Knoyll,  1503. 
There  are  some  later  monuments  of 
the  Lords  Howard  of  Effingham. 
The  brasses  have  been  restored  by 
Capt.  Brooke,  of  Uffbrd,  Suffolk,  a 
descendant  of  the  Cobhams. 

N.  of  the  churchyard  are  some  old 
half-timber  houses  that  should  be 
noticed ;  notice  also  in  the  street 
opposite  the  Star  Inn,  the  buteher's 
shop,  a  half-timbered  house,  which 
retains  much  of  its  original  character. 
S.  of  the  church  is  a  farmhouse, 
called  New  PUice,  which  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  It  is  a  Jacobean 
house,  of  stone,  and  the  garden  walls 
and  gateways  are  especially  interest- 
ing. The  Star  recalls  the  estoile,  the 
old  badge  of  the  Cobhams. 

On  me  green  at  Plaistow-street, 
i  m.  S.W.,  the  largest  of  several 
little  collections  of  houses  scattered 
over  the  parish,  are  "  the  remains  of 
a  cross,  under  a  most  venerable  and 
picturesque  oak,  or  rather  skeletoi^ 
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of  an  oak.  The  cross  itself  is  gone, 
but  below  the  foot  of  it,  covered  by  a 
modem  tiled  roof,  is  a  small  sand- 
stone building,  barely  large  enough 
to  shelter  two,  or  possibly  three, 
worshippers.  This  yet  retains  the 
appellation  of  8t  Peter*8  Cross,  the 
parish  church  having  been  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter."— jgfttMey.  The  head  of 
the  oak  is  gone,  its  roots  are  bare, 
and  the  cross  is  dirty,  neglected,  and 
half-ruinous ;  but  they  form,  with  the 
pond  by  which  they  stand,  a  group 
that  Prout  might  have  delighted  to 
paint. 

From  the  high  ground  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  parish  there  are  some 
striking  views  toward  East  Grin- 
stead  and  the  Sussex  hills. 

The  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lingfield  are;  Felcourt  (J.  Wood, 
Esq.),  Wilderwick  (G.  Fisher,  Esq. 
Farindons  (W.  Hobhouse, 
Claridges  CO.  M.  Bevan,  Esq  _ 
Chartham  Park  (Major  Margary;, 
and  Ford  House  (N.  Morris,  Esq.). 

Sterhorough  Castle,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Gobhams,  lies  about  2  m.  E. 
of  Lingfield.  Nothing  remains, 
however,  but  the  moat  and  some 
traces  of  foundations.  The  present 
house,  occupied  by  F.  Bamford,  Esq., 
is  modem.  The  Gobhams  who  set- 
tled here  belonged  to  the  Gowling 
branch  of  the  great  Kentish  family. 
Reginald  de  Gobham,  who  founded 
Sterhorough  in  1342,  was  present  at 
Gressy  and  Poitiers,  and  d.  in  1361. 
His  grandson,  also  Reginald,  founded 
the  college  (perhaps  in  imitation  of 
that  established  at  Gobham  by  the 
head  of  his  house.  Sir  John  de 
Gobham,  in  1382,  see  Handbook  for 
Ker^t);  and  his  granddaughter  was 
the  aspiring  "  Dame  Eleanor,"  wife  of 
the  Protector  Duke  of  Gloucester — 

*'  Who  swept  in  through  the  court  with  troops 
of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Hum- 
phrey's wife,"— 

tried  for  witchcraft  by  Archbp. 
Chicheley,  and  condemned  to  per- 


petual imprisonment.  This  branch 
of  the  Gobhams  soon  after  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the 
castle  of  Sterhorough,  after  passing 
by  marriage  into  me  hands  of  the 
Borough  £unilv,  at  last  fell  into  rain, 
and  was  pulled  down. 

[Instead  of  returning  to  the  God- 
stone  Stat.  (5  m.  from.  Sterhorough) 
the  tourist  may  be  advised  to  make 
for  some  other,  for  instance,  to 
Edenbridge,  taking  Hever  Gastle 
{Handbook  for  Kent)  in  his  way ; 
the  distance  will  be  about  6  m.,  and 
the  scenery  is  very  good.  Or,  if  not 
intending  to  return  to  Bedhill,  he 
will  do  well  to  proceed  to  East 
Grinstead  {Handbook  for  Sussex),  6 
m.  S.W.,  the  country  being  very  wild 
and  broken.  He  should  make  a 
slight  detour,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Hedge  Pod  and  Woodcock 
Pool  (old  hammer-ponds  near  Fel- 
bridge,  2  m.  N.  W.  of  East  Grinstead). 
They  are  large  sheets  of  water 
abounding  in  aquatic  plants.  '*  The 
sight  alone  of  Woodcock  Pool,  when 
covered  with  lilies,  is  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  trouble  of  the 
journey." — (Gooper,  *Flora  Metropoli- 
tana,*  Supp.)] 


Resuming  the  journey  towards 
Horley,  the  rly.  passes  over  RedhiU 
Common,  the  high  ground  on  E., 
which  affords  some  interesting  views, 
and  reaches  at  21^  m.  Earlsujood 
(Stat.).  The  noble  building  almost 
adjoining  is  the  Earhwood  Asylum 
for  Idiots,  built  in  1856,  at  a  cost, 
with  the  estate,  of  39,000Z.,  to  ac- 
commodate 400  inmates,  but  since 
considerably  enlarged,  the  ordinary 
number  being  now  upwards  of 
500,  with  nearly  150  attendants. 
It  is  an  admirable  institution, 
and  the  system  adopted  is  found  to 
be  remarl^bly  successful  in  raising 
alike  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition of  a  class  whose  state  had 
previously   seemed   hopeless;    they 
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are  taught  various  trades,  particularly 
shoemaking  and  printing,  and  many 
of  them  evince  considerable  aptitude 
for  music.  The  asylum  is  open  to 
visitors  every  Monday,  and  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  next 
stat.  (Horley)  we  have  on  K.  Har- 
roujslejf  Greeny  which,  according  to 
tradition,  once  belonged  to  King 
Harold  (jsost). 

25h  m.  H(yrley  (Stat.).  The  tall, 
shingled  church-spire  of  Horley  is 
seen  rising  above  the  trees  from  all 
the  high  ground  N.  The  Church 
itself,  which  is  f  m.  W.  of  the  station, 
deserves  a  visit.  It  has  some  good 
late  Dec.  windows;  and  in  the  N. 
aisle  a  15th-centy.  recumbent  effigy  of 
a  knight,  with  the  arms  of  Saleman, 
a  fanuly  which  anciently  held  land 
in  the  parish.  There  is  a  Brass^ 
without  date  or  inscription,  but  evi- 
dently of  the  15th  centy.,  of  a  lady 
with  a  collar  of  SS,  to  which  an 
inscription  has  been  added  for  Joan, 
wife  of  John  Fenner,  1516.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  brass  of  a  civilian, 
c.  1520,  but  the  inscription  is  lost. 
(HcUites.)  There  are  some  remains 
of  stained  glass.  Bemark  the  fine 
old  yews  by  the  church;  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  church 
and  its  surroundings  from  the  Mole 
which  skirts  the  churchyard;  and 
the  quaint  old  half-timber  hostelry 
(now  unhappily  daubed  over  with 
yellow-wash) close  against  the  church. 
Its  sign,  *'The  Six  Bells,"  tells  of 
the  old  number  of  the  church  bells ; 
there  are  now,  however,  eight — two 
having  been  added  in  1840 — and 
the  ringers  rather  pride  themselves 
on  the  accomplishment  of  some  long 
"  changes."  Observe  also,  across  the 
river,  from  the  churchyard,  the  fine 
old  brick  mansion  of  GcUmcJc  (Mrs. 
Hewitt);  but  though  so  near  to  Horley 
church,  Gatwick  is  in  Charlwood 
parish. 

Charlwood  Church,  2  m.  S.W.,  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  repay  a  visit. 


It  has  a  nave  of  two  aisles  and 
double  chancel ;  a  low  square  em- 
battled tower  on  the  N.  which  opens 
into  the  chancel  by  a  Norm,  arch ; 
and  a  curious  E.  El  porch,  in  which 
is  a  broken  holy-water  stoup.  In 
the  course  of  repairs  a  few  years  ago, 
some  remarkable  mural  paintings 
representing  the  famous  medisBval 
morality  known  as  '*  Les  trois  Morts 
et  les  trois  Vifs  "  were  discovered  in 
the  S.  aisle.  These  are  preserved, 
and,  though  much  faded,  are,  in  their 
way,  of  exceeding  interest.  From 
the  costumes  they  appear  to  be  of 
the  first  half  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
figures  of  the  3  skeletons  are  almost 
perfect.  Partly  covering  one  of  them 
is  a  much  larger  figure  of  an  archer ; 
and  above  are  vestiges  of  a  represen- 
tation of  St.  Nicholas  (the  patron 
saint  of  the  church)  restoring  the  3 
children  to  life.  Farther  E.  are  rem- 
nants of  a  hunting  scene.  Of  the 
many  Brasses  of  the  Sanders  family 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  only  one  re- 
mains— of  Nicholas  Saunder,  d.  1553, 
and  his  wife  Alys,  who  are  figured 
kneeling  on  opposite  sides  of  a  desk, 
with  their  4  sons  and  6  daughters 
behind  them.  The  S.  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a  lofty  wooden 
screen,  perhaps  of  tiie  time  of  Mary, 
in  excellent  preservation,  with  the 
monogram  and  arms  of  B.  Sanders, 
and  in  the  centre  a  crowned  M, 
supported  by  angels.  The  entrance 
to  the  churchyard  is  under  an  arch 
formed  by  2  clipped  elms,  making 
a  picturesque  frame  to  the  church 
beyond. 

At  Lowfield  Seath,  2  m.  S.E.,  is 
a  small  modem  church,  in  the  French 
13th-centy.  style,  richly  ornamented. 

Charlwood  Park  (J.  G.  Maclean, 
Esq.).  is  midway  between  Charlwood 
and  Horley.  The  Sanders  family 
(settled  here  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL)  still  occupy  HooJc- 
wood  Farm,  Kimherham  (or  Timher- 
ham)  Bridge,  a  little  E.  of  Charlwood 
Park,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
older  bridge  called  Kill-man  bridge, 
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from  being  the  scene  of  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  the  natiyes 
of  these  parts. 

On  Harrowsley,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  line,  and  less  than  1  m.  from 
the  stai,  is  Some  Castle,  often  called 
Thunderfield,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Kemble  considered  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Saxon  Thunor.  The  "  castle  " 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Athel- 
stan,  and  to  have  been  destroyed 
after  a  great  battle,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  deep  fosse  or 
moat,  in  which  some  large  pieces  of 
black,  charred  timber  were  found 
many  years  since ;  and  human  bones 
in  great  quantities  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  inclosure,  which 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
tradition. 

1^  m.  S.E.  is  the  little  E.  E.  Church 
of  Burstow,  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel  are  a  sedilia  and  piscina,  on 
the  N.  an  aumbry ;  by  the  pulpit  is  a 
stone  seat  under  an  arch.  In  the 
churchyard  are  two  fine  old  yews. 
Flamsteed,  the  astronomer,  was  rector 
of  Burstow  from  1684  till  his  death 
in  1719,  but  seldom  resided  there. 

2  m.  N.B.  from  Burstow  is  SmalJr 
field  Place  (now  a  fermhouse),  which 
preserves  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  Tudor  manor-house,  built  by 
Edward  Bysshe,  '^a  great  prac- 
titioner in  the  Court  of  Wards,"  and 
a  lawyer  sufficiently  honest  to  admit 
that  he  had  built  his  once  stately 
house  "with  woodcocks'  heads" — 
the  woodcocks  being  his  foolish 
clients.  The  house  contains  a  stair- 
case of  carved  oak;  and  there  is 
much  oak  panelling  in  the  different 
apartments.  He  had  much  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  nis  name 
is  still  preserved  by  Bysshe  Court, 
a  farmhouse,  i  m.  E.  of  his  manor- 
house. 

The  Church  of  Home  is  but  a  short 
distance  N.E.  from  Smallfield.  It  is 
a  small,  rude  structure,  of  very  un- 
certain date,  but  contains  several 
monuments  for  the  Hope  family,  once 


of  Home  Court,  in  which  their  name 
is  duly  punned  upon. 

From  Horley  the  railway  skirts 
Horley  Common,  almost  till  it  passes 
out  of  the  county.  The  next  station 
is  Three  Bridges,  29J  m.,  in  Sussex. 
(See  Handbook  for  Sussex,) 


ROUTE   5. 

REDHILL  JUNCTION  TO  DORKING 
AND  GUILDFORD,  BT  REIGATE, 
BETCHWORTH,  BOXHILL,  CHIL- 
WORTH,  AND  SHALFORD  [LEITH 
HILL,   ALBURY]. 

South  Eastern  Railway,  Beading 
Branch.    22]^  m. 

This  route  comprises  much  tho 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  county 
of  Surrey ;  and  its  whole  course  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  tourists 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  There 
are  excellent  inns  at  Beigate,  Burford 
Bridge,  Dorking,  and  Guildford ;  of 
which  those  at  Burford  Bridge  and 
at  Dorking  are  the  most  central,  and 
certainly  not  the  worst. 

From  the  Redhill  Junction  (Rte.  4) 
the  Beading  branch  of  the  South 
Eastern  Bailway  passes  W.  to  Guild- 
ford, where  it  joins  the  South 
Western  line. 

The  tourist  may  walk  to  the  town 
of  Beigate  (2  m.  W.  from  the  Redhill 
Junction  Station),  across  Redhill, 
with  its  wide-spreading  prospect 
(Rte.  4).  The  views  are,  however, 
far  more  striking  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  itself; 
and  if  Beigate  is  selected  as  the 
place  for  a  single  day's  excursion 
from  London,  it  will  be  better  to 
proceed  at  once  by  the  branch  line  to 

2  m.  the  Beigate  Station;  about 
10  minutes'  walk  from  the  principal 
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Jnrit  the  White  Hart,  a  well-known 
and  excellent  house.     Other   inns 
are  the  Crown,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Grapes. 
The  town  of  Beigatb  stands  at  the 

in  the  hollow  between  tiie  chalk  ani 
the  Hastings  sand,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  street,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  is  the  market-house. 
Its  name  (Rigegate,  the  **  ridge 
road")  either  alludes  to  its  position 
on  a  line  of  ancient  road,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  here  ascended 
the  ridge  northward  to  Gatton  on  its 
waj  toward  London,  or  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  ancient  Fi]e;rims'  Koad 
(see  po8t)t  which  extend  along  the 
ridge  of  the  North  Downs,  E.  and 
W.  Its  more  ancient  name  was 
Churchefelle,  or  Churchfield.  That 
of  Beigate  does  not  occur  until  the 
12th  century.  The  town  returned  2 
M.  P.s  from  a  venr  early  period,  but 
was  reduced  to  1  %  the  first  Beform 
Act,  and  was  disfranchised  by  the 
statute  of  1867,  on  the  ground  of  elec- 
toral corruption.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1863,  and  its  population  has  rapidly 
increased,  being  but  9976  in  1861, 
and  now  not  under  17,000. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
town  itself  is  the  mound  of  the 
CasUe,  with  its  curious  vaults.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are — 
the  Church  (about  |  m.  E.),  Beigate 
Park,  and  the  North  Downs ;  from 
both  which  elevations  probably  the 
finest  views  within  the  uke  distance 
of  London  are  commanded. 

Inentering  thetown  fromthestation 
the  visitor  passes  through  a  tunnel 
60  yards  long  under  the  Cb»^,  the 
approach  to  which  is  by  a  narrow 
lane  opening  1.  from  the  street  The 
manor  of  Iteigate  was  granted  soon 
after  the  Oonquest  to  the  Earls 
Warren,  by  whom  the  stronghold 
here  was  probably  built  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  fortress,  since  it  is 
locally  known  as  '*Holm  Castle," 
and  is  said  to  have  played  a  part 
in    the    defence    of  tbie    country  | 


against  the  Danes.  The  import- 
ance of  its  position  at  the  heaid  of 
Holmsdale,  commanding  the  pass 
through  the  valley  westward,  and 
the  road  over  the  hills  N.,  will  be 
perceived  in  looking  down  upon  it 
from  the  high  ground  N.  and  S.  It 
was  not  strong  enou|;h,  however,  to 
resist  Louis  of  France  in  1216,  when 
it  was  seized  and  held  by  his 
adherents  during  his  maroh  into 
Hampshire.  From  the  Warrens  Bei- 
gate Castle  passed  to  the  Fitzalans, 
and  thence  to  the  Howards.  It  was 
reported  as  in  a  "decayed  state*' 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
was  entirely  demolished  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  Parliament  fearing 
that  *'  some  use  might  be  made  of  it 
to  the  endangering  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom."  All  that  now  remains 
is  the  oblong  mound  of  the  keep, 
rising  about  50  ft.  above  the  general 
level  of  the  town.  The  gateway, 
erected  about  1777  by  a  Mr.  Barnes, 
is  not  to  be  commended.  The  in- 
closed area,  having  been  granted  on 
a  long  lease  to  &e  corporation  by 
Earl  Bomers,  has  been  laid  out  as  a 
recreation  ground.  In  the  centre  of 
the  turf  which  covers  the  mound  is 
the  entrance  to  some  very  large  vaults 
or  caverns — the  excavation  of  which 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  soft 
character  of  the  dry  sandstone  in 
which  they  are  worked.  The  descent 
is  at  first  by  steps,  and  then  by  a 
long  gradual  slope  of  about  240  ft., 
terminating  in  a  chamber  of  some 
size,  called,  with  whatever  truth,  the 
•*  dungeon :  **  1.  of  this  opens  a  sort 
of  gallery,  150  ft.  long,  having  a 
semicircular  end,  with  a  8eat«  The 
roof  is  pointed,  and  springs  from  a 
sort  of  cornice.  Nearer  the  entrance 
steps  is  a 'third  apartment,  wider  than 
the  former,  and  of  some  size.  They 
perhaps  originally  served  as  cellars 
and  storehouses;  but  an  ancient 
tradition  calls  the  principal  gallery 
**  the  Barons'  Cave,"  and  asserts  that 
numerous  consultations  were  held  in 
it  by  the  party  of  the  barons  before 
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the  meeting,  with  King  John  at 
Runnymede.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  tradition,  the  Earl 
WaiTen,  to  whom  the  castle  then 
belonged,  was  of  the  royal  party ; 
besides  this,  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  barons'  movements 
shows  the  extreme  .improbability  of 
any  conferences  having  occurred  at 
this  place. 

The  castle  vaults  may  be  seen  by 
application  to  the  gardener,  who  will 
provide  lights.  There  are  similar 
excavations  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  largest  of  mese,  which 
was  entered  from  the  cellars  of  the 
Red  Gross  Inn,  in  the  open  space 
fronting  which  was  the  original 
market-place,  fell  in,  May  9,  1860. 
The  sandstone  in  which  all  these 
vaults  are  cut,  although  very  soft 
when  first  worked,  hardens  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  grain  is 
unusually  fine,  and  it  is  still  used  in 
the  preparation  of  some  sorts  of  glass. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  employed  it  largely 
for  the  building  of  the  palace  at 
Hampton  Court. 

The  market-house,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Becket,  to  pay  l^eir  vows  at  which 
pilgrims  turned  aside  from  the  hill 
road  above.  A  small  public  hall, 
Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  the 
High-street  in  1861.  Passing  down 
BeU-street,  which  opens  opposite  the 
market-house,  the  first  turning  1. 
leads  to  a  pleasant  field-path  by 
which  Reigate  Church  is  approached. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  has  portions  ranging  from 
Trans.-Norm.  (pillars  of  the  nave) 
to  Perp.,  the  greater  part,  however, 
being  terp.  The  chancel  was  re- 
stored in  1845,  when  an  interesting 
reredos  (late  Dec.)  was  discovered 
on  removing  the  woodwork  at  the 
back  of  the  altar.  The  nave  was 
restored  and  reseated  in  1858,  and 
further  operations  are  now  (1876)  in 
progress,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G. 
G.  Scottt  which,  when  complete,  will 


render  it  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  county.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  chancel  are  3  sedilia,  on 
which  traces  of  colour  having  been 
found  they  were  entirely  repainted, 
but  the  e£Eect  is  not  satisfactory. 
Several  memorial  and  other  painted 
windows  have  been  inserted.  The 
picturesque  tower  formerly  contained 
the  parochial  librar  v,  the  foimdation 
of  which  was  laid  about  1701,  but  it 
has  been  removed  to  a  room  over  the 
vestry. 

There  are  many  monmnents  worth 
notice,  but  some  of  them  have  been 
misplaced  in  the  course  of  the  alter- 
ations. Remark  especially  in  the 
N,  chancel,  the  wonderful  memorial 
of  Richard  Ladbroke,  Esq.,  of 
Frenches,  d.  1730,  in  which  that 
"zealous  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  appears  habited  in  Roman 
costume,  and  attended  by  Justice 
and  Truth,  angels,  trumpets,  suns, 
and  palm-branches.  At  the  E.  end 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bludder  of  Flanchford,  near  Leigh 
(jpost),  and  wife,  1618,  who  died 
within  a  week  of  each  other.  Both 
have  recumbent  figures.  The  child 
that  lay  at  their  feet  was  removed  at 
the  "restoration"  in  1845  to  a  most 
uncomfortable  position  in  the  side 
window  of  the  N.  chancel.  In  the 
high  chancel  were  monuments  of 
the  Elyot  family,  with  effigies ;  but 
the  effigies  of  Richard  Elyot,  sen., 
d.  1609,  and  of  his  son,  d.  1612, 
are  now  placed  in  the  N.  chancel. 
The  kneeling  figure  of  the  daughter 
Katherine,  d.  1623,  now  occupies 
a  niche  in  the  S.  chancel.  No 
memorial  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
most  interesting  interment  here — 
that  of  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 
Effingham,  Elizabeth's  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  the  conqueror  of  tne 
Armada.  He  died  at  HaUng  House, 
near  Croydon  (Rte.  1  (A),  in  1624, 
aged  87;  but  was  buried  in  the 
vault  beneath  this  chancel  with 
others  of  his  family,  the  manor  and 
Reigate  Priory  having  been  granted 
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to  this  branch  of  the  Howards  by 
Edward  YI.  A  much  discussed 
monument  of  Edward  Bird,  Esq.,  d. 
1718,  which  was  formerly  in  the  S. 
chancel,  is  now  relegated  to  the 
belfry.  Bird  is  figured  with  wig  and 
truncheon,  and  with  a  "  background 
of  warlike  instruments ;"  to  all  which 
accompaniments  he  was  so  &r  en- 
titled that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
"the  Marquis  of  Winchester's  regi- 
ment of  horse,"  and  having  **had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  a  waiter  near 
Oolden-square,"  was  hanged  for  the 


In  the  churchyard  is  an  obelisk 
for  Baron  Maseres,  d.  1824,  the 
editor  of  some  valuable  tracts  relat- 
ing to  the  periods  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  I.  Notice  the  large  black 
marble  slab,  with  only  the  name 
**  Hume  "  thereon ;  it  covers  the  grave 
of  John  Deacon  Hiune,  a  writer  on 
finance,  &c.  (b.  1774,  d.  1842).  At- 
tached to  the  older  ground  is  a  new 
cemetery  for  the  district,  in  which  is 
a  tolerably  good  mortuary  chapel. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population 
has  occasioned  the  erection  of  5 
modem  churches,  none  of  which  calls 
for  any  special  notice.  On  the  Bed- 
MU  road  is  the  Grammar  School,  a 
spacious  and  handsome  building  of 
Tudor  character,  of  native  stone  and 
coloured  brick,  opened  in  1871,  to 
replace  a  school  founded  about  1675, 
mainly  with  funds  furnished  by  a 
bequest  of  the  charitable  Henry 
Smith  (see  Bte.  8). 

Through  a  lane  pleasantly  over- 
hung with  lime-trees,  which  flourish 
in  perfection  throughout  this  part  of 
Surrey,  the  tourist  may  find  his  way 
ftom  the  church  to  Rei^ate  Park, 
about  i  m.  distant.  This  is  a  re- 
markable elevation  of  the  Hastings 
sand,  lying  S.  of  the  town,  and  com- 
manding very  extensive  views  in 
every  direction,  especially  toward  the 
S. ;  where  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
vast  extent  of  Weald  country,  across 
which  the  great  waves  of  shadow 
sweep  and  break  in  perpetual  change. 

[Surreyy  ^c] 


Leith-hill,  with  its  tower,  the  highest 
point  of  the  greensand,  is  conspicu- 
ous rt.;  and  1.  the  ridge  of  East 
Grinstead  forms  a  good  landmark. 
The  range  of  country  seen  from 
here,  however,  is  the  same  as  that 
commanded  from  the  higher  eleva- 
tion of  the  North  Downs,  from 
whence  its  character  will  be  more 
easily  pointed  out  (see  poei).  But 
the  views  fix)m  Beigate  Park  will  per- 
haps be  regarded  with  more  favour 
by  the  artist.  Its  sides  are  broken 
into  those  picturesque  hoUows  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  filled  with  a  deep  growth 
of  fern,  from  the  midst  of  which  rise 
clumps  of  old  thorns  and  hollies, 
most  provocative  of  pencil  and  sketch- 
book. Larger  trees  rise  toward  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  nearer  the  inclosuro 
of  the  Priory;  and  the  view,  looking 
across  the  town  of  Beigate,  with  the 
church  tower  beyond,  and  the  rich 
masses  of  foliage  filling  up  the 
valley  under  the  slopes  of  the  chalk 
downs,  is,  especially  towards  sunset, 
very  beautiful.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  forms  a  level  terrace  of  short 
turf,  about  ^  m.  in  length.  Seats 
are  placed  at  the  best  points,  all  of 
which  the  tourist  should  visit,  espe- 
cially one  under  a  clump  of  trees 
toweurd  the  centre  of  the  hill,  a  sliort 
distance  below  its  crest,  on  the 
Beigate  side.  A  picturesque  walk 
encircles  the  hill  at  its  base,  which 
the  visitor  who  has  time  wUl  do  well 
to  follow.  Either  of  the  roads  to 
E.  or  W.   will    take   him  back  to 


Between  Beigate  Park  and  the 
town,  and  contributing  not  a  little 
by  its  well  wooded  grounds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  from  the  former, 
is  the  Priory  (Earl  Somers),  a 
modem  house,  partly  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  a  priory  of  Augustiniau 
canons,  founded  here  by  William 
Warren,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  one  of  the 
lesser    religious    houses    dissolved 
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by  Henry  VIII.,  and  its  site  was 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Lord 
William  Howard  (afterwards  Lord 
Howard  of  Eflaingham).  After  some 
changes  it  was  bestowed  by  William 
m.  in  1697  on  the  family, of  the 
celebrated  statesman  Lord  Somers, 
whose  representative  on  the  female 
side,  Sir  Charles  Clocks,  Bart,  was 
created  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham, 
in  1784.  His  son  was  subse<][uently 
raised  to  the  earldom  (1821).  In 
the  hall  of  the  existing  house  is  a 
richly  carved  oak  chimney-piece, 
some  part  of  which,  according  to 
Manning,  was  formerly  in  Henry 
VIU.'s  palace  of  Nonsuch,  and  was 
brought  here  by  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham ;  but  Evelyn  says  that  it 
came  here  from  a  house  of  King 
Henry's  at  Bletchingley.  The  house 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures.  It  seems  uncertain  whether 
it  was  here,  or  in  Beigate  Oastle, 
that  Foxe  the  martyrologist  spent 
some  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
in  the  family  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bichmond,[to  whose  care  the  children 
of  her  brother,  the  attainted  Earl  of 
Surrey,  had  been  intrusted.  It  was, 
however,  from  her  house  at  Beigate 
that  he  escaped  after  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  (xardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

The  North  Downs  lie  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  town  than  Beigate 
Park;  but  the  view  commanded 
from  them  is  so  magnificent  and  so 
full  of  interest,  that  they  should  on 
no  account  be  left  unvisited.  The 
tourist  should  climb  the  chalk  [hills 
at  the  turning  of  the  road  about  f  m. 
N.  from  the  railway  station.  Having 
gained  the  top,  let  him  turn  1.  (avoid- 
ing the  wheatfield)  through  a  thick 
wood  of  beech .  (the  fevourite  tree  df 
the  chalk),  under  whose  shade  the 
pale,  witch-like  flowers  of  the  Mono- 
tropa  hypopitys  (yellow  bird's  nest), 
fobled  to  be  a  parasite  on  the  beech- 
roots,  may  be  found  in  their  proper 
season,  the  early  part  of  July. 
The  wood  itself,  though  the  trees 


are  mostly  small,  is  worth  the  walk  ; 
but  on  emerging  from  it  the  visitor 
will  find  such  a  view  spread  out 
before  him  as  probably  no  other 
country  than  England  can  boast  of. 
It  extends  from  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire over  great  part  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex  to  the  Weald  country  of  Kent, 
which  closes  in  the  prospect  E.  Far 
in  the  distance  rise  the  rounded  out- 
lines of  the  South  Downs,  strongly 
marked  toward  evening  by  the  deep 
shadows  of  their  hollows,  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  chalk.  The 
clump  of  trees  in  Chanctonbury 
Bing,  above  Worthing,  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Westward,  Leim-hill, 
and  beyond  it  the  bare  heights  of 
Hindhead  on  the  road  from  Godal- 
ming  to  Petersfield,  are  prominent. 
To  the  E.  tiie  principal  landmarks 
are  Tilburstow-hill,  near  Godstone, 
and  Orowborough  Beacon,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sussex  **  forest 
ridge."  In  the  vaUey  below  lies  the 
town  of  Beigate,  with  the  picturesque 
park  of  the  Priory  rising  at  its  back. 
The  railway  lines  from  Bedhill  to 
Dorking,  from  East  Grinstead  to 
Three  Bridges,  and  from  BedhDl  far 
on  the  way  to  Brighton,  are  visible 
from  this  point;  the  steam-wreaths 
that  float  above  the  deep  foliage  of 
the  Weald  marking  the  progress  of 
the  trains  across  the  old  country  of 
the  Iguanodon  and  the  Plesiosaurus. 
To  the  geologist  this  view  is  of 
very  high  interest ;  since  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  entire  district  is 
laid  open  before  him.  He  looks 
from  one  ridge  of  the  chalk  to  the 
other,  across  the  Weald  valley, 
perhaps  the  widest  in  the  world, 
from  which  4;he  intervening  chalk 
has  possibly  been  removed  by  suc- 
cessive changes  of  the  surface.  The 
range  of  greensand,  which  runs 
parallel  witii  the  chalk,  may  be 
traced  from  Leith-hill,  its  greatest 
elevation  (993  ft.),  to  Tilburstow- 
hill  on  the  E.  The  greatest  ele- 
vation of  the  forest  ridge,  with  its 
ironstone,  is  seen  at  Orowborough 
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(804  ft.))  ond  the  range  itself  is  trace- 
able from  Horsham  nearly  as  far  as 
Hastings.  For  a  fuller  sketch  of 
the  geology  of  this  district  see  In- 
troduction; but  it  may  here  bq  men- 
tioned that  the  displacement  of  the 
chalk  bom  the  Weald  valley  is 
thought  to  have  been  prmcipally 
caus^  by  the  gradual  elevation  of 
this  forest  ridge,  which  broke  up 
and  threw  on  either  side  the  super- 
incumbent chalk  masses;  subse- 
quent changes  entirely  swept  away 
the  chalk  horn  the  valley ;  and  the 
two  ranges  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs  now  present  on  their  N.  and 
S.  sides  respectively  (where  they 
front  the  Weald)  the  appearance  of 
steep,  ancient  sea-cliffii,  the  bases  of 
which  were  in  all  probability  washed 
at  one  time  by  the  ocean. 

This  feature  of  the  chalk  is 
nowhere  better  seen  than  above 
Eeigate,  where  the  hills  stretch 
away  on  either  side  in  a  succession 
of  folds  rising  sharply  fix)m  the 
valley.  Many  quarries  have  been 
opened  here,  the  sides  of  which  are 
unprotected,  and  of  which  the 
visitor  should  beware.  Along  the 
veiy  summit  of  the  ridge  runs  the 
ancient  track  which,  although  pro* 
bably  of  British  origin,  is  known  as 
the  **  Pilgrims'  Way/*  and  seems 
to  have  been  generally  followed 
by  pilgrims  to  the  great  shrine  at 
Canterbury  who  came  from  South- 
ampton or  the  western  counties.  It 
has  been  traced  from  near  Alton,  in 
Hampshire,  through  Surrey  and 
Kent,  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Canterbury  ;  and  is  marked 
in  this  part  of  its  course  by  lines  of 
ancient  yew-trees,  which  attain  a 
great  size  in  the  chalky  soil.  The 
tourist  should  at  all  events  follow 
this  track  (which  he  will  easily  find) 
for  a  short  distance  W.  of  Beigate. 
This  will  be  found  a  rugged  pilgrim- 
age, for  the  old  road  is  here  and 
there  overgrown  with  thickets  suffi- 
ciently "  tangled  ;*'  but  the  beauty  of 
the   prospect  S.  affords   an   ample 


reward.  He  may  descend  intb  \ih!b 
valley  at  Buckland  (2  m.  W.  from 
Beigate),  from  which  place  a  row  of 
dark  yews  climbs  the  hill-side.  For 
thorough  pedestrians  thd  whole 
route  along  the  crest  of  the  Dpwns 
from  Beigate  toBozhilland  Dorking, 
and  thence  to  Guildford,  may  siedfely 
be  recommended^  but  it  will  suit  nb 
others;  for  many  obstacles  will  havb 
to  be  surmounted*  The  Pilgrims* 
Boad  is  only  to  be  traced  at  rare 
intervals;  and  many  parts  of  the 
Downs  have  been  enclosed.  Few 
more  delightful  "skirmishes  across 
country,"  however,  can  be  suggested. 

Excursions* 

(1.)  The  tourist  on  his  way  to 
Beigate  should  not  neglect  to  visit 
Gatton  Park  (the  property  of  Lord 
Monson,  but  at  present  occupied  by 
B.  McCalmont,  Esq.),  by  leaving  the 
railway  at  the  Merstham  station  and 
walking  through  the  park  to  Bei- 
gate, about  4  m.  At  Merstham  he 
should  see  the  church  (Bte.  4). 
Gratton  almost  adjoins  Merstham,  but 
is  about  2^  m.  from  Beigate.  Visitors 
are  permitted  to  see  the  HaU  every 
week-day ;  the  house  is  shown  only 
during  the  absence  of  the  fiunily; 
but  leave  is  rarely  reftised  to  walk  or 
drive  through  the  park.  This  is 
large,  richly,  and  very  picturesquely 
wooded;  and  the  views  opening  here 
and  there  toward  Beigate  are  very 
striking.  On  leaving  the  park  for 
Beigate  the  tourist  will  find  himself 
dose  to  a  suspension  bridge  which 
crosses  the  old  London^road.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  this  bridge  is 
very  fine ;  but  if  after  climbing  it  he 
proceeds  a  short  distance  along  the 
lane,  W.,  he  wUl  reach  the  l^ch- 
woods  on  the  summit  of  the  North 
Downs  already  described.  After 
seeing  the  prospect  beyond  them,  the 
finest  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  can 
descend  into  the  town  by  a  road  cut 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk-pits. 
The  house  of  Gatton,  a  stately 
D  2 
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Italian  structure,  conspicuous  from 
the  railway,  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  by  the  fifth  Lord 
Monson,  who,  only  2  years  before 
the  intrMuction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
gave  100,0002.  for  the  estate,  which 
then  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing 2  members  to  Parliament.  The 
house  contains  some  very  important 
pictures.  The  haU,  a  very  fine  apart- 
ment, copied  from  theCorsini  Ohapel 
in  Rome,  has  a  pavement  of  the 
richest  coloured  marbles,  which  Lord 
Monson  purchased  in  Rome,  in  1830, 
for  10,000L  The  walls  are  also  pa- 
nelled to  some  height  witli  various 
coloured  marbles,  above  which  are 
4  fresco  paintings  by  Severn— Pru- 
dence, represented  by  Queen  Esther; 
Resolution,  by  Eleanor,  Queen  of 
Edward  I. ;  Meekness,  by  Ruth ;  and 
Patience,  by  Penelope.  Of  the  pio- 
tweSf  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
which  has  been  engraved  by  Forster, 
and  is  **the  chief-  work  we  pos- 
Bess  of  the  somewhat  earlier  time 
of  the  great  master." — Wa<igen, 
This  picture  was  bought  by  Lord 
Monson  from  Mr.  Woodbum  for 
40002.  Remark  also  a  portrait  called 
that  of  Cosmo  de'  Meoici,  by  Sebas- 
tian del  Ptorrifto,  very  much  darkened, 
but  still  fine;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Guido — **  transparent  and  deli- 
cate ;'*  a  Saint  with  the  infiint  Christ, 
also  by  Outdo— "  caxefully  painted 
in  his  light  but  warm  tones;'*  and  a 
Sportsman,  by  Ddbson,  In  the  cor- 
ridor are — a  remarkable  picture  of 
Cardplayers,  by  Nicholas  Ma^s  (?) ; 
two  large  views  in  Venice,  by  Cana- 
letto;  and  David  with  the  head  of 
Gtoliath,  by  Ouido,  In  the  Dining- 
room  are  portraits  of  Sir  J.  Monson, 
temp.  Ohas.  I.,  and  of  liis  wife,  by 
Jansen.  An  Etruscan  vase,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Warwick  vase  in  white 
marble,  should  also  be  noticed. 

Gkitton  Churchy  which  adjoins  the 
house,  from  which  there  is  a  private 
entrance,  was  entirely  renovated  by 
Lord  Monson  in  1834.    It  is  fitted 


up  with  some  richly  carved  oak- 
stalls,  with  canopied  and  subsellsB, 
brought  from  Bel^um.  The  altar 
and  pulpit  are  from  Nuremberg.  The 
stained  glass  is  from  the  old  church 
of  the  monastery  at  Aerschot,  near 
Louvain.  Observe  the  luxuriously 
fitted  transept  pew  appropriated  to 
the  Lords  of  Gatton. 

The  parish  of  Gotten,  which  pro- 
bably derives  its  name  from  the  road 
(Sax.,  geat,  now  gate)  which  here 
crossed  the  hills,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  the  scene  of  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  the  women 
of  the  district ;  whence  a  small  bridge 
here  is  still  called  Battle  Bridge. 
These  Northmen,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
tradition,  must  have  been  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  Ockley  (Rte.  6), 
where  the  Danes  were  defeated  by 
Ethelwolf  in  851.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Gatton  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  days  of 
close  boroughs,  having  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  returning  2  members 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
Pop.  of  the  parish  in  1871  was  207, 
so  it  has  become  comparatively  popu- 
lous, for  in  the  33rd  Henry  VIII. 
(1541)  Sir  Roger  Copley.  Kt.,  '*  bemg 
the  burgess  and  only  inhabitant  of 
the  borough  and  town  of  Gatton," 
freely  elected  and  chose  its  two 
honourable  members. 

(2.)  The  picturesque  little  Chwrch 
of  BucJdand,  2  m.  W.  of  Reigate> 
should  be  seen.  It  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1860;  only  the 
old  wooden  tower  was  left  untouched. 
The  i-estoration  was  made  witii  great 
taste.  The  interior  is  richly  orna- 
mented, and  every  window  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Hardman. 
Some  fragments  of  old  painted  glass, 
one  being  a  figure  of  St.  Paul,  of 
very  fine  character,  were  carefully 
preserved.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
school  and  school-house  were  built ; 
and  altogether  the  village  has  been 
much  improved  without  losing  any- 
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thing  of  its  old  pictureBqueness. 
Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  Buck- 
land  Court  (F.  Beaumont^  ^^') 

(3.)  A  walk  to  Leigh  (pronounced 
Lye),  3  m.  S.W.  of  Reigate,  will  give 
the  tourist  an  idea  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Weald  here,  though  it  is 
not  so  pleasantly  varied  as  it  becomes 
farther  S.  and  W^  below  Leith-hill. 
He  may  cross  Reigate  Common,  W. 
of  the  town,  where  is  a  picturesque 
mill,  admirably  fitted  for  the  sketch- 
book. Some  excellent  points  of  view 
will  be  found  at  the  clumps  of  fir- 
trees,  nearer  the  Buckland  road. 
The  fiiTze  and  heath  on  parts  of  this 
common  are  covered  with  the  scarlet 
threads  of  the  lesser  dodder.  In 
everv  sandpit  throughout  the  district 
(and  especially  on  Bedhill),  colonies 
of  sand  martins  have  established 
themselves;  affording  excellent  op- 
POTtunities  for  studying  what  Gilbert 
White  calls  "  the  life  and  conver- 
sation "  of  this  elsewhere  rare  little 
bird.  There  is  another  and  very 
pleasant  way  to  Leigh,  and  easier  to 
find,  starting  from  Beigate  Park  and 
crossing  the  Mole  by  Flanchford 
Place,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Bludders.  Leigh  may  also  be  reached 
from  Bedhill  Stat,  by  Earlswood  and 
through  a  succession  of  narrow 
Surrey  lanes.  In  either  case,  as  the 
way  by  the  lanes  and  fields  is  some- 
what devious,  and  wayfarers  are  few, 
the  tourist  will  do  well  to  keep  the 
tower  of  Leith-hill  well  before  him 
as  a  landmark. 

The  Perp.  Church  of  Leigh  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  the  very 
fine  Brasses,'  in  the  chancel,  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Ardeme,  c.  1440. 
His  civilian's  costume  is  a  good 
example ;  she  wears  the  homed 
head-dress.  The  effigies  of  Bichard 
Ardeme  and  his  wife  Joan,  1499,  are 
gone,  but  the  inscriptions  remain; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  slab  is  a  singular 
representation  of  the  Holy  Tnnity. 
The  Almighty  Father,  seated  in  a 
qhair,  supports  a  taii-shaped  cross,  on 


which  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
On  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  sits  the 
Dove.  The  work  is  rude,  and  may 
have  been  local.  Before  reaching 
the  church  the  tourist  will  have 
passed  Leigh  Flace,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Ardemes,  but  now  a 
fiumhouse.  The  house  has  been 
much  altered,  but  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  walls  and  heavy 
chimney  buttresses  are  covered  with 
ivy;  and  the  moat  remains  crossed 
by  narrow  bridges.  Some  very  large 
oaks  stretch  their  arms  over  the 
neighbouring  meadows. 

A  field-paSi  leads  firom  the  church- 
yard toward  Swain* s  Farm,  where, 
says  tradition  (there  is  no  other 
evidence),  Ben  Jonson  occasionally 
retired  from  the  smoke  and  stir  of 
London,  for  the  sake  of  uninter- 
mpted  study.  The  house  is  irregular, 
low,  and  built  of  brick,  with  much 
timber  interspersed.  Heavy  heama 
cross  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen ;  and 
opening  from  it  was  a  smaller  room, 
oak  panelled,  which  has  been  thrown 
into  an  adjoining  apartment.  This 
was  called  "  Ben  tJonson's  study," 
and  the  panelling  is  as  old  as  his 
time.  There  is  a  long  oaken  table 
also  called  his ;  and  Skvair  of  fire- 
dogs  of  Sussex  iron.  The  air  here 
is  "delicate,**  as  is  proved  by  the 
rows  of  martins'  nests  under  the 
windows  on  the  garden  side.  There 
is  a  distant  view  of  the  downs  and 
sandhiUs;  and  all  about,  the  level 
country  is  shadowed  with  great  oaks, 
and  bright  with  numberless  wild 
flowers.  There  might  have  been 
worse  places  of  retirement,  though 
no  I^mmond  was  at  hand  to  render 
the  shade  '*  social." 

Mynthurst,  the  large  modem 
Elizabethan  mansion  on  the  hill 
above,  is  the  residence  of  James 
Wilson,  Esq. 

(4.)  A  field-path  crosses  the  Downs 
above  Beigate  toward  WdUon^m-ihe- 
HiU  (4i  m.  N.W.).  The  CrjBtel 
Palace  is  conspicuous  ^  away  to 
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the  rt. ;  but  this  part  of  the  country, 
although  here  and  there  pleasantly 
wooded,  appears  tame  after  the  mag- 
nificent prospects  toward  the  S.  On 
Walton  Heath,  which  is  crossed  on 
the  way  to  the  village,  and  over 
which  the  Stone-street  passes  N. 
from  Dorking,  remains  of  a  Eoman 
villa  were  discovered  in  1772 ;  they 
were  more  completely  explored  in 
1856,  when  a  good  tesselated  pave- 
ment was  laid  open.  Walton  Church 
is  for  the  most  part  modem  (1818), 
and  by  no  means  to  be  commend^!, 
least  of  all  the  pretentious  octagonal 
tower.  It  contains,  however,  a 
circular  leaden  font,  of  late  Norm, 
character,  richly  moulded  and  orna- 
mented. Norm,  circular  arches 
surround  it,  in  each  of  which  is  the 
sitting  figure  of  a  saint.*  Walton 
Placej  near  the  church,  is  one  of  the 
many  residences  which  tradition  1ms 
assigned  to  Anno  of  Gleves,  after 
her  separation  from  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  now  a  farmhouse,  but  stQl  shows 
some  ancient  buttresses  and  chimneys. 
There  is  a  delightful  walk  from 
Walton  Heath  Edong  the  ridge  of 
the  Down  by  Betdiworth  clump  to 
Box-hill  and  Dorking  (about  5  m.). 

Proceeding  ftom  Reigate  through 
the  valley,  between  the  chalk  hills 
and  the  greensand,  which  rise  rt. 
and  1.,  the  train  reaches. 

4J  m.  BetchwoHh  (Stat),  1  m. 
N.  from  the  village.  (5lose  to 
the  station  S.  is  Broome  Bouse  (for- 
merly the  residence  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  the  eminent  surgeon).  The 
walk  from  here  to  Dorking,  4  m., 
through  Betchworth  Park  {see  post), 
may  be  safely  recommended. 

Betchworth  Church  was  restored, 
and  in  part  rebuilt  in  1853,  when 

*  A  leaden  font  resemblingj  this,  with 
figures  illustrating  the  months,  exists  at 
Brookland,  in  EU)mney  Marsh  (see  Handbook 
for  Kent) ;  and  there  is  another,  with  figures 
of  the  months  and  of  the  zodiac,  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Evroult  de  Montfort,  near  Rouen.  These 
fonts  are  all  of  the  same  date  (end  of  llth 
oenty.)* 


the  tower  was  removed  from  its  origi- 
nal position  above  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  to  its  present 
site,  near  the  centre  of  the  south 
side.  It  contains  some  interesting 
portions  of  Norm.,  E.  E.  and  Perp., 
8uid  on  the  chancel  floor  is  the  fine 
Brass  of  Wm.  Wardysworth,  vicar, 
1533.  In  the  S.  chancel  remark  a 
rude  iron-bound  oak  chest,  which 
may  be  of  great  antiquity.  All 
the  windows  are  of  stain^  glass.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  gra,ve  of  Cap- 
tain Morris,  d.  1838,  aged  93,  the 
well-known  song-writer,  who  pre- 
ferred the  **  sweet  shady  side  of 
Pall  Mall "  to  the  oaks,  beeches,  and 
chestnuts  of  Betchworth.  His  resi- 
dence, Brochham  Lodge,  Brockham 
Green  (W.  Benett,  Esq.),  is  in  this 
parish. 

Betchworth  Place  (Col.  Goulbum), 
a  fine  Jacobean  mansion,  was  long 
the  seat  of  the  Bouveries,  from  whom 
it  passed,  in  1817,  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Henry  G<)ulbum,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  whose  family  it 
remains.  Farther  E.,  on  the  Mole, 
is  the  old  manor-house.  Moor  Place 
(Jaa  Corbet,  Esq.),  the  oldest  piece 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  altered,  and  its  real  age  dis- 
guised. Immediately  E.,  also  on 
the  Mole,  is  WonJtam  Manor  (Hon. 
Mrs.  Way),  the  pleasant  seat  of  the 
late  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
antiquary. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  Betchworth,  and . 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mole,  is 
Brockham  Green,  a  pretty  rural  spot. 
On  it  is  Christ  Church  (a  district 
church  of  Betchworth  par.),  a  pic- 
turesque cruciform  church,  E.  E.  in 
style,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
accomplished  eldest  son  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Goulbum. 
On  the  green  is  a  Home  and  Indus- 
trial School  for  training  orphan  girls 
for  domestic  service,  founded  by  the 
Hon.   Mrs.   Way.      See    the   very 
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picturesque  reach  of  the  Mole,  by 
the  miU,  immediately  N.  of  the 
green  :  a  little  W.  is  an  entrance  to 
Betchworth  Park — the  pleasantest 
route  to  Boxhill  or  Dorking.  Notice 
the  noble  chestnut  trees,  and  the  lime 
avenue. 

1  mile  fajrther  we  reach 

li  m.  BoaMl  (Stat.),  in  the  centre 
of  the  most  picturesque  district  of 
Surrey.  Norlury  Park  (late  T.  Gris- 
sell,  Esq.)  is  seen  on  the  hill,  rt. 
There  is  a  pleasant  walk  by  Deepdene 
to  the  town  of  Dorking,  about  f  m. 
distant;  also  one  longer,  and  plea- 
santer,  to  Mickleham,  2  m.,  through 
the  beautiful  valley  watered  by  the 
stream  of  the  Mole. 

There  is  an  excellent  Inn  (the 
Fox  and  Hounds)  at  Burford  Bridge, 
close  under  Box-hill,  about  1  m.  rt. 
of  the  station.  Whilst  staying  here, 
Keats  wrote  the  latter  part  of  his 
*Endymion,'  and  here  Lord  Nelson 
spent  some  days  before  sailing  for 
Trafalgar.  Close  adjoining  is  Bur- 
ford  Lodge  (Sir  Trevor  Lieiwrence, 
Bt.).  The  view  of  Box-hill  from  this 
side  is  very  striking.  Bald  patches 
of  chalk  occur  S.  and  W.,  but  on  the 
N.W.  it  is  one  "  verdurous  wall,"  and 
nearly  precipitous. 

Box-hiU  itself  (about  445  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Mole  toward  Nor- 
bury  Park,  a  very  marked  feature 
N.)  commands  a  most  noble  prospect 
resembling  those  from  the  Beigate 
downs,  and  from  Leith-hill,  and 
quite  as  beautiful,  though  of  less 
extent  than  either.  Seats  have 
been  placed  at  different  points  of  the 
ascent  from  the  main  road,  and  a  cot- 
tage built  on  the  summit  bv  the  late 
H.  T.  Hope,  Es<}.,  of  the  Deepdene, 
to  whom  the  hill  belonged,  for  the 
use  of  picnic  parties,  and  at  which 
slight  refreshments  may  be  had. 
A&ut  230  acres  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  hill  are  covered  with  box  and 
yew,  giving  it  an  evergreen  character 
very  unusual  in  England.  Some 
doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the 


box  is  an  English  ** native;"  the 
names,  however,  of  Adam  and  Henry 
"de  Buxeto,"  which  occur  here  as 
witnesses  to  charters,  temp.  John  and 
Hen.  III.  (besides  many  other  indi- 
,  cations),  prove  that,  if  introduced 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that,  like  the  yew,  it  is  of 
indigenous  growth.  On  the  N.W. 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  stream  of  the  Mole, 
was  buried,  June  11, 1800,  a  Major 
Labelli^,  who  had  lived  for  some 
years  at  Dorking,  and  whose  mind 
had  become  unsettled  in  consequence 
of  "  an  unrequited  attachment."  He 
was  bmied  here  at  his  own  request, 
and  with  his  head  downwards,  since 
in  his  opinion  the  world  was  "  tm-ned 
topsyturvy,"  and  he  thus  hoped  to  be 
**  right  at  last." 

[A  very  pleasant  vjcdk  may  be 
taken  from  West  Humble,  opposite 
Burford  Bridge,  to  Norbury  Park, 
passing  through  the  Fridley  meadows 
and  back  by  Mickleham,  a  course  of 
about  5  m.  At  the  end  of  West 
Humble  "  Street,**  is  CavfuUa  Lacey 
(J.  L.  Wylie,  Esq.),  the  cottage  in 
which  Miss  Bumey  lived  after  her 
marriage  with  General  D'Arblay, 
and  where  she  wrote  *  Camilla;* 
hence  the  name  of  the  house,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury.  Madame 
D'Arblay  resided  here  for  many 
years,  but  the  house  has  since  been 
much  enlarged  and  improved. 

A  short  (Sstance  below  the  wooden 
bridge  over  which  the  pedestrian 
will  pass  into  the  Fridley  meadows 
is  a  group  of  those  remarkable 
sumUows  into  which  the  river  Mole 
dittippears  at  certain  intervals.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  they  may  be 
best  observed  in  dry  seasons;  and 
although  Camden  exaggerates  when 
he  asserts  that  "  the  inhabitants  of 
this  tract,  no  less  than  the  Spaniards, 
may  boast  of  having  a  bridge  that 
feeds  several  flocks  of  sheep,**  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  very  dry 
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seasons  the  river  entirelj  disappears 
from  Burford  Bridge,  to  witnin  a 
short  distance  of  Leatherhead,  nearly 
3  m.  of  its  course.  The  swallows  at 
the  wooden  bridge  adjoining  Fridley 
meadows  occur  in  two  large  deep, 
pools  close  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  may  almost  constantly  be 
seen  in  operation  by  descending  to 
the  brink  of  the  stream.  The  water 
rushes  into  these  crevices  as  through 
the  holes  of  a  colander;  and  "in 
some  places  may  be  distinctly  heard 
in  its  transit  to  the  gullies  beneath." 
There  are  other  swallows  below 
Norbury  Park  and  elsewhere,  but 
none  are  so  remarkable  as  these. 
Near  Thomcroft  Bridge,  not  far 
from  Leatherhead,  numerous  springs 
break  forth  both  from  the  bed  and 
sides  of  the  river,  and  the  Mole  once 
more  pursues  its  course  "  under  the 
open  skies,'*  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  only 
dry  during  the  summer;  in  winter 
the  subterranean  hollows  speedily 
become  filled,  and  the  water  flows 
on  above  in  its  proper  course.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  subterranean 
rivers  in  the  E.  part  of  Staffordshire, 
the  Hamps  and  the  Manifold.  (See 
Handbook  for  Staffordahire.) 

**  The  phenomena,"  says  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  "observable  in  the  bed  of  the 
Mole  as  it  passes  through  the  chalk 
valley  at  Boxhill,  are  referable  to 
the  cavernous  nature  of  the  subsoil 
over  which  the  river  flows.  The 
vale  of  Boxhill,  like  the  other  trans- 
verse outlets  of  the  chalk  of  the  N. 
Downs,  has  evidently  resulted  from 
an  extensive  fissure  produced  in  the 
strata  while  they  were  being  elevated 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  by  which  they  were  once 
covered.  A  chasm  of  this  kind  must 
have  been  partially  filled  with  loose 
blocks  of  the  chalk  rock,  the  in- 
terstices being  more  or  less  occupied 
by  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  other  drift 
brought  down  by  the  floods  which 
traversed  this  gorge,  and  found  their 
way  to  the  vale  of  the  Thames.  .  .  . 


^he  »ujaUow8  are  evidently  nothing 
more  than  sullies  which  lead  to  the 
fissures  and  channels  in  the  chalk 
rock  beneath."*  In  the  grounds 
of  Burford  Lodge  are  some  deep 
hollows  called  "hold-waters,"  into 
which  the  water  rises  during  winter 
floods,  showing  an  underground  con- 
nection with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  cavernous  nature  of  the 
strata  beneath. 

"Swallow-holes"  of  nearly  the 
same  character  as  these  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
throughout  the  south  of  England. 
The  Hampshire  "lavants"  and  the 
Kentish  "  nailboumes  "  are  produced 
by  similar  causes — the  existence, 
namely,  of  extensive  subterranean 
hollows  which  become  filled  with 
water  and  overflow  in  wet  seasons. 
Such  outbursts  of  water  occur  also 
in  different  parts  of  Surrey,  as  at 
the  Bourne  Mill  near  Farnham,  at 
Merstham,  and  under  Marden  Park. 
^'In  the  face  of  extensive  chalk- 
quarries,  it  is  not  unconmion  to  flnd 
traces  of  large  subterranean  chan- 
nels, partially  fllled  with  alluvial 
debris  which  have  once  served  as 
water-courses.  The  chalk-pit  at 
South  Street,  near  Lewes,  contained 
a  fine  example  of  this  kind  at  the 
period  of  mljr  residence  in  that  town." 
— MarUdL 

It  is  to  its  underground  course 
through  these  hollows  that  the 
river  is  indebted  for  the  epithet  of 
"sullen"  applied  to  it  by  Milton 
and  by  Pope,  and  the  name  also  has 
sometimes,  been  derived  fromtliem; 
thus  Spenser,  at  the  "  banquet  of  the 
Watery  Gods"  (•  Faery  Queen,'  b.  iv., 
canto  xi.  st.  32),  describes 

**  Mole,  that  like  a  mousling  moU  doth  make 
His  way  still  underground,  till  Thames  he 
overtake." 

This,  however,  is  very  questionable. 

*  A  carefal  notice  of  the  swallows  on  the 
Mole,  together  with  Dr.  Mantell's  remarks 
on  theh*  origin,  and  a  map  of  this  porUon  of 
the  river,  will  be  found  in  Braylqfi  *  History 
of  Surrey,*  vol.  i. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  known  by 
its  present  name  during  the  Saxon 
period,  although  it  is  afterwards 
referred  to  as  the  *<Emley"  or 
"Emlyn*'  stream,  and  gives  name 
to  the  hundred  of  Emley,  now  Elm- 
bridge  (about  Molesey),  the  "Amele  " 
of  Domesday.  The  two  names  pro- 
bably represent  the  same  original 
word,  though  whether  this  is,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  British  Mdin  or 
y-Mdin,  the  "mill''  (mill-stream),  is 
uncertain.  The  principal  springs 
of  the  Mole  rise  in  St.  Leonard's  and 
Tilgate  forests  in  Sussex ;  it  receives, 
however,  two  important  accessions 
jfrom  the  S.E.  and  N.E.,  near  Kin- 
nersley  Bridge,  S.  of  Beigate ;  and 
at  the  base  of  Box-hill  is  joined  by 
the  Pip  brook  from  the  W. 

The  scene  at  the  wooden  bridge, 
below  which  are  the  swallows,  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  tourist  will 
not  regret  his  walk  even  if  he  be 
no  geologist  Grossing  the  bridge, 
we  pass  into  the  Fridley  meadows, 
across  which  is  seen  Fridley  Farm, 
for  many  years  the  residence  of 
Bichard  Sharp,  Esq.,  better  known 
as  "Conversation  Sharp"  (d.  1835). 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  other 
celebrated  "conversationists,"  have 
frequently  assembled  at  Fridley, 
fEunous,  like  all  this  neighbourhood, 
for  the  myriads  of  nightingales 
which  haunt  its  groves.  Beyond 
the  meadows  a  path  ascends  to 
Norbury  Park,  whence  the  walk 
may  be  continued  to  MiMeham,  and 
theace  back  by  Burford  Bridge. 
For  notices  of  Norbury  Park,  Mickle- 
ham,  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Mole — a 
very  beautiful  road — see  Ete.  6.] 

After  leaving  the  Box-hill  Station, 
the  stately  front  of  Denhie8  (Geo. 
Cubitt,  Esq.,)  and  the  spire  of  Ban- 
more  chur<ii  are  seen  on  the  hill-side 
rt.,  and  the  train  soon  reaches 

8  m,  Dorking  (Stat.),  locally  called 
"Barking,"  and  anciently  so  spelt. 
The  name,   according  to   Kemble, 


marks  the  site  of  a  primitive  Saxon 
"  mark  '*  or  settlement — Uiat  of  the 
Deorcingas.  The  town  (Pop.  5419, 
par.  8567)  lies  about  ^  m.  S.  of  the 
station.  Inna :  the  Bed  IJon,  origi- 
nally "the  Oardinal's  Cap;"  tiie 
White  Horse,  anciently  the  "Cross 
House  '*  (from  its  sign,  the  Cross  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John),  and  held  of 
the  manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
at  Clerkenwell.  The  pretty  lying 
village,  with  its  old-world  name  of 
Cotmandene,  should  be  noticed.  The 
town,  which  itself  contains  little  of 
interest,  although  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful, is  an  excellent  centre  for  the 
tourist,  who  will  find  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  county.  Dorking  lies  on  the 
Boman  "Stone-street,"  which  ran 
from  Chichester  to  London ;  and  the 
great  number  of  large  inns  it  formerly 
contained  mark  it  as  having  been  a 
place  of  considerable  trading  import- 
ance, as  does  the  name  of  one  of  its 
divisions,  the  "  Chipping  Borough," 
indicating  a  very  ancient  "  cheap  "  or 
market.  It  was  at  one  time  much 
fr^uented  by  Dutch  merchants, 
"  who  used  to  come  from  London  to 
eat  water  souchy  of  perch,  made  in 
great  perfection  here."  All  this  has 
long  disappeared;  and  the  town  is 
now  as  quiet  as  the  most  nervous 
visitor  can  desire.  The  old  Cfeurc/i,* 
in  which  were  buried  Abraham 
Tucker,  author  of  the  *  Light  of 
Nature,'  and  Jeremiah  Markland, 
the  learned  editor  of  Euripides,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chancel, 
replaced  in  1835-7  by  a  tasteless 
edifice,  which  has  now  given  place  to 
another,  just  completed  (1876).  The 
work  was  begun  some  years  ago, 
when  the  clmncel  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  whole  has  now  been  rebuilt  in  a 
sumptuous   and   correct  style, .  and 

*  In  chap.  i.  of  Mr.  Bcresford  Hope's 
*  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England '  (Mar- 
ray),  an  account  is  given  of  the  mode  of 
performing  the  service  in  a  certain  church 
in  the  reign  of  George  lY.    The  name  is  not 

gven,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
orking  being  meant. 
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with  stately  fittings,  by  Woodyer. 
It  is  constructed  of  flint  and  Bath 
stone,  is  in  the  Dec.  style,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  and  spire,  designed  as  a 
memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
Hoole,  the  translator  of  Taaso  and 
Ariosto,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
(The  *•  Stone-street "  crossed  the 
N. W.  angle  of  the  churchyard,  where 
many  coins  have  been  found.)  The 
churchyard  is  no  longer  used  as 
a  burial-place,  a  cemetery  having 
been  formed  about  ^  m.  E.,  on  the 
Reigate  road.  John  Mason,  the 
author  of  *  Self-Knowledge.*  was 
long  minister  of  the  Independents  at 
Dorking. 

Having  fully  inspected  the  church, 
the  tourist  may  proceed  on  his 
journey,  unless  he  cares  to  pursue  his 
researches  among  the  Dorking  fowls, 
a  well-known  and  peculiar  breed,  for 
which  a  Roman  origin  has  been 
claimed  on  the  authority  of[OolU' 
meUa,  who  describes  fowls  •*  answer 
ing  to  them."  They  are  white  and 
partridge  coloured;  and  "are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  five  claws  and 
their  fine  flavour."  A  Christmas 
Dorking  capon  sells  for  128.  or  148. 
On  market-days  (Thursdays)  the 
visitor  may  ascertain  for  himself  how 
fej  Aubrey's  observations  on  the 
people  of  the  district  are  still  borne 
out  by  fact :  "  Handsome  women 
(viz.  sanguine),  as  in  Berks,  Oxon, 
Somerset,  &c.,  are  rare  at  this  market  : 
they  have  a  mealy  complexion,  and 
something  hail  like  the  French 
Picards— light  grey-eyed;  and  the 
Mne  hereabout  are  of  sandy  colour, 
like  those  in  Picardy.  None  (espe- 
cially those  above  the  hill)^  have 
roses  in  their  cheeks."  —  "^ 
vol.  iv. 

Watks  and  Excursions. 

(1.)  The  first  place  to  be  visited  is 
the  Deepd&ne  (Mrs.  Hope),  lying  S. 
of  the  rail,  and  close  to  the  town,  long 
the  well-known  residence  of  Thomas 
Hope,  the  author  of  *  Anastasius,' 


and  then  of  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.  The  Deepdene 
was.  for  some  centuries  the  property 
of  the  Howards,  into  whose  hands  it 
passed  (with  the  manor  of  Dorking) 
through  the  Fitzalans  and  the  War- 
rens. It  was  sold  in  1791  to  Sir  Wm. 
Burrell,  from  whose  successor  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  T.  Hope.  He  built 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  house. 
The  S.E.  or  principal  front  (Italian, 
and  unusually  good)  was  added  by 
his  son,  H.  T.  Hope.  The  house  is 
always  shown  during  the  absence  of 
the  family ;  and  no  stranger  should 
pass  through  Dorking  without  making 
an  effort  to  see  it. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  house  at 
the  Deepdene  is  the  sculpture,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  collected 
by  the  author  of  *Anastasius'  and 
the  *  Essay  on  Architecture.'  In 
the  vestibule  is  Banti's  statue  of 
Napoleon  holding  the  globe  in  his 
outstretched  hand.  The  entrance- 
haUy  beyond,  is  very  striking.  It  is 
of  stately  proportions  and  the  floor 
is  of  polished  marble,  with  occasional 
mosaics,  some  of  which  are  ancient. 
Around,  and  in  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries,  is  arrang^  the  principal 
collection  of  sculpture.  Of  the  An- 
tiquey  observe  especially  a  so-called 
Hyadnthus,  of  which  the  left  hand 
holds  a  bronze  flower;  a  portrait 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Sadrian ;  and 
behind  in  the  gallery  some  figures 
of  the  first  Greek  period.  Of  the 
Modern^  the  finest  are  two  of  Thor- 
waldsen^s  best  works — the  "Jason 
with  the  Golden  Fleece,"  and  the 
"  Shepherd  Boy  from  the  Campagna." 
The  "Jason,"  a  grand  and  heroic 
figure,  has  an  especial  interest  as 
the  turning-point  of  the  artist's  life 
and  reputation.  Thorwaldsen,  dis- 
heartened, was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Rome,  when  Mr.  Hope  paid 
an  almost  accidental  visit  to  his 
studio.  Here  he  saw  the  design  for 
the  Jason,  immediately  ordered  it  in 
marble,  and  the  sculptor  at  once 
became  famous.    A  cast  from  the 
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beautiful  "Shepherd  Boy"  may  be 
seen  at  Sydenham.  The  dog  was 
Thorwaldsen's  own  **  Transtevere." 
In  the  gallery  behind  is  an  alto-rilievo 
presented  by  Thorwaldsen  to  Mr. 
Hope,  and  representing  Genius  pour- 
ing oil  on  a  lamp,  whilst  History 
below  is  recording  the  triumphs  of 
Art.  At  the  other  end  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Flaxman.  The  group  of 
**  Oephalus  and  Aurora,"  by  the  same 
sculptor,  in  the  hall,  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  Observe  also  a  "Girl 
Bathing,"  by  B.  J.  WyaU.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  copy  of 
the  "Florentine  Boar"  in  white 
marble,  by  Bartolini,  In  the  sculp- 
ture gallery,  opening  into  the  con- 
gervatory,  among  other  admirable 
things,  observe  the  antique  Minerva, 
a  grand  figure,  7  ft.  high,  found  in 
1797  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and 
a  marble  vase  of  unusual  size.  Here 
is  also  a  late  and  amended  replica  of 
Canova*8  "Venus  coming  from  the 
Bath."  With  it  may  be  compared  a 
copy  in  the  hall,  by  Bartolini,  of  the 
first  version  of  the  statue,  from  which 
it  will  be  evident  that  Canova's 
later  alterations  were  really  improve- 
ments. Both  in  the  sculpture  gallery 
and  in  the  hall  will  be  noticed 
several  copies  in  mai'ble  of  famous 
ancient  and  modem  statues. 

In  the  Etruscan^  or  music-room,  is 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  early 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  and  an- 
tique bronzes.  The  seats  here,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  famiture  in  the 
principal  apartments,  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  himself^ 
whose  book  on  'Household  Furniture* 
was  published  in  1807.  The  famiture 
depicted  in  that  work  was  that  of  his 
London  house,  in  Duchess-street,  Port- 
land-place, now  pulled  down.  A  large 
portion  of  this,  and  of  the  collections  in 
that  house,  were  transferred  to  the 
Deepdene,  already  rich  in  works  of  art. 

In  the  hiUiardrroom  are  several 
pictures  from  the  Hiad  by  WestaU; 
some  views  in  India  by  Daniel ; 
two  curious  "Scenes  on  the  Boulo-' 


vards"  and  "at  the  Tuileries,"  by 
ChdUm;  and  a  few  ancient  paint- 
ings. «The  large  drawing-room  is 
lined  with  panels  of  painted  satin, 
and  contains  some  fine  Sevres  and 
Dresden  china.  In  the  »maU  draw- 
ing-room observe  two  fine  enamels 
by  Bone,  Mr.  Hope  in  the  Turkish 
dress  which  he  wore  in  his  Eastern 
travels,  and  Mrs.  Hope  (afterwards 
remarried  to  Marshal  Lord  Beres- 
ford);  Canova*8  "Psyche  with  the 
Casket,"  which  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  rown,  and  various  rich  antique 
and  cinquecento  bronzes  and  orna- 
ments. 

In  the  dining-room  are — two  alle- 
gorical pictures,  with  figures  the  size 
of  life,  by  P.  Veronese,  representing, 
one  "  Strength  led  by  Wisdom,**  and 
the  other  ^e  artist  himself  tuming 
away  from  Vice  to  Virtue  — "fine 
and  remarkable  works  of  the  master" 
{Waagen);  "St.  Michael  overcoming 
Satan,"  by  BaffaeUe ;  and  a  Magda- 
lene by  Correggio.  In  the  m^ 
dining-room  are — a  portrait  of  Lady 
Decies  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds ;  one 
of  Haydon's  earliest  pictures,  a  "Re- 
pose in  Egypt;"  Martin's  well-known 
"  Fall  of  Babylon,**  one  of  the  best  of 
his  gigantic  subjects:  "King  Edward 
and  Queen  Eleanor,"  by  Huton ;  and 
a  remarkable  picture  by  J".  W.  Glass, 
a  Scottish  artist,  called  "  The  Night 
March"— troopers,  in  bright  armour, 
are  crossing  a  ford  by  moonlight,  the 
effect  of  wMch  is  well  given. 

In  the  houdoir  is  a  large  collection 
of  enamels,  chiefly  by  Bone ;  a  fine 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hope;  a  pleasing 
collection  of  miniatures ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  Dutch  paintings,  among  which 
are  views  of  streets  and  buildings  in 
Holland,  by  G.  Berkheiden.  Flax- 
man's  original  drawings  for  his  Dante 
and  ^schylus  are  preserved  in  the 
library. 

The  art-treasures  in  the  house  at 
the  Deepdene  are  at  least  equalled  in 
beauty  by  the  scene  without.  The 
Dene  itself,  a  long  steep  glade,  car- 
peted with  turf,  and  closed  in  by  an 
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amphitheatre  of  fern,  opens  close  to 
the  house.  The  lower  part  forms  a 
flower-garden ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
with  its  occasional  cypresses  and 
sunny  patches  of  greensward,  is 
Poussinesque  and  strictly  classical; 
belonging  not  to  English  fedries,  but 
to  the  wood  spirits  of  the  old  world, 
—  ^'Panaque  Sylvanumque  senem, 
Nymphasque  sorores." — ^A  walk  leads 
to*  the  upper  part,  through  a  beech- 
wood,  in  which  much  of  the  under- 
growth consists  of  rhododendrons. 
At  the  head,  and  looking  down  over 
the  Dene,  is  a  small  Doric  temple, 
with  the  inscription  **•  Fratri  Optimo 
H.P.H.,  1810."  This  temple  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hope  to  com- 
memorate the  generosity  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Henry  Philip  Hope,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  the  estate  of  Chart 
Park,  since  then  incorporated  in  the 
Deepdene. 

Tne  view  here,  although  very 
striking,  is  perhaps  not  so  much  so 
as  that  from  below ;  and  the  middle 
distance,  owing  to  the  bare  chalk  hill 
opposite,  is  not  good.  The  "  Dene  " 
is  the  **  amphitheatre,  garden,  or  soli- 
tarie  recess,"  seen  and  commended 
by  Evelyn  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  **Mr.  Chas.  Howard"  in  1655. 
A  more  recent  visitor  to  the  Deep- 
dene,  Mr.  Disraeli,  wrote  here  the 
greater  part  of  his  romance  of 
*  Coningsby.* 

Behind  the  temple,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  a  terrace  with  a  fine 
beech  avenue,  commanding  noble 
views  over  the  tree-covered  Wealds 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Brockham 
spire  close  below,  the  range  of  the 
cnalk  toward  Beigate,  and  East 
Grinstead  tower  on  its  distant  high 
ground,  make  good  landmarks.  This 
terrace  belonged  to  Chart  Park,  the 
house  of  whidi  stood  below,  but  has 
long  been  destroyed,  and  the  park 
added  to  that  of  the  Deepdene.  In 
that  part  which  lies  below  the  ter- 
race are  some  groups  of  very  large 
Oriental  planes,  some  of  which  mea- 
sure upwards  of  10  ft.  in  circum- 


ference at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
There  are  also  some  large  Scotch 
pines,  of  which  the  varying  growth 
and  character  may  be  well  studied 
here ;  and  some  grand  old  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Other  trees  of  unusual 
size,  hawthorns,  Sophora  japonica, 
Salisburia,  and  Liquidambar,  are 
scattered  through  the  park. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  about  the 
Deepdene  is  varied  and  beautifuL 
A  large  tulip-tree  on  the  lawn  fronting 
the  house  should  not  pass  unremarked ; 
the  trunk  measures  10  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. A  walk,  open  to  the 
public,  leads  through  the  Deepdene 
park  into  that  of  Betchworth,  which, 
like  Chart,  now  forms  part  of  one 
domain.  Here  is  one  or  the  noblest 
avenues  in  the  world,  nearly  1000 
ft.  long,  and  formed  or  lime-trees,  a 
true  sylvan  cathedral.  In  the  lower 
perk,  near  the  river,  are  some  grand 
old  chestnuts  with  gnarled  trunks, 
that  form  choice  studies  for  the 
painter,  and  which  may  be  as  old 
as  the  first  indosure  of  Betchworth 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1449. 
Two  of  these  trees  are  upwards  of 
20  ft.  in  girth.  Betchworth  Castle, 
of  which  some  shapeless  ruins  re- 
main on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mole, 
was  fortified  and  embattled  by  Sir 
Thomas  at  the  same  time  as  the 
park  was  inclosed.  It  subsequently 
became  the  property  of  Abraham 
Tucker,  author  of  the  'Light  of 
Nature,'  who  resided  and  died  here. 

The  walk  through  the  Deepdene 
woods,  to  the  clump  of  Scotch  firs 
called  "  The  Glory,"  is  open  to  the 
public.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  Dork- 
ing. Spaces  have  been  cut  through 
the  woc^s  for  the  sake  of  the  distant 
views,  which  are  good,  and  seats  are 
placed  at  intervals :  of  late,  however, 
it  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  Be- 
yond the  dump  a  path  leads  to  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  Surrey 
lanes,  hedged  in  by  lofty  banks  and 
rich  in  vdld  flowers. 

Fronting  Deepdene  and  "The 
Glory,"  but  on  the  N.  side  of  the  rly.. 
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is  Denbies  (Geo.  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P.). 
the  stately  residence  built  by  the 
late  T.  Gubitt,  Esq.  The  estate 
formerly  belonged  to  W.  J.  Denison, 
M.P.  (the  banker,  and  brother  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham),  who  be- 
queathed it  to  his  nephew,  the  late 
Lord  Londesborough.  From  him  the 
Cubitts  bought  it,  and  rebuilt  the 
mansion,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  protracted  range  of  conservatories 
connected  therewith.  The  house  con- 
tains some  good  pictures.  On  a  clear 
day  St  Paul's  and  the  towers  of  West- 
minster are  distinctly  visible  from  the 
terrace  and  the  heights  above,  to  which 
a  bridle-path  open  to  the  public  leads, 
passing  close  by  the  house.  The  ride 
or  walk  may  be  continued  across 
Banmore  Common,  by  White  Down 
and  Hawkhurst  Downs,  towards 
Guildford,  returning  to  Dorking  by 
Gomshall  and  Wotton.  Wide  and 
magnificent  views  are  commanded 
lie  whole  way.  Or,  if  the  visitor 
pleases,  he  may  cross  Banmore  Com- 
mon toward  Polesden,  descending 
upon  West  Humble.  The  finest  views 
of  Boxhili  are  obtained  from  this 
route.  There  is  also  a  pleasant  walk, 
through  very  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery,  along  the  E.  side  of  Ban- 
more  Common,  and  over  Fetcham 
Downs  to  Leatherhead.  At  Banmore 
the  handsome  Church  of  St.  Bamor 
has,  erected  by  Sir  G,  (?.  Scott,  BJL., 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  should 
be  visited.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a 
large  octagonal  tower  containing  8 
bells,  and  a  spire  150  ft.  high;  E. 
E.  in  style,  very  richly  ornamented 
both  outside  and  iu,  and  exquisitely 
finished. 

(2.)  A  more  distant  excursion  from 
Dorking,  is  that  to  the  summit  of 
Leith-hiU  (993  ft.,  the  highest  ground 
in  this  part  of  England).  The  road 
most  worth  taking  is  by  BosehiU  and 
Bedland  (where  the  woods  are  fine 
and  worth  exploring),  and  by  a  long 
ascent  through  wooded  lanes,  to  Cold- 
harbour,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.   Here 


the  prospect  suddenly  opens  8.  and 
S.E.,  rich  and  very  beautifaL  1.  of 
ColdJiarbour,  immediately  over  the 
village  (where  is  a  good  modem  E.  E. 
church,  with  a  stained  window  by 
WiUement;  also  a  comfortable  vil- 
lage inn),  is  HaruUebury,  a  cir- 
cular camp  with  a  double  trench. 
The  area  (al^out  10  acres)  is  nearly 
covered  with  trees  and  underwood. 
Flint  arrowheads  have  been  found 
close  by.  At  Winterfield,  not  far  dis- 
tant, a  wooden  box,  containing  about 
700  Saxon  coins,  was  found  in  1817. 
The  dates  ranged  from  726  to  890, 
indicating  that  the  hoard  was  pro- 
bably buried  during  the  Danish 
troubles.  The  road,  to  the  top  of 
Leith-hill,  is  practicable  for  a  pony 
carriage.  A  horseman  or  pedestrian 
will  do  better,  and  will  be  able  to 
diverge  to  the  higher  ground  and  the 
heathery  banks  of  the  lanes,  which 
invite  him  in  all  directions.  After 
climbing  Coldharbour  -  hill,  and 
rounding  the  fir  plantations  which 
crown  it,  &mous  for  their  underg;rowth 
of  whortleberrieSjLeith-hill and  tower 
break  all  at  once  on  the  sight,  with 
the  crests  of  Hindhead  closing  the 
distance  S.W.,  and  Frensham  ponds 
gleaming  like  miniature  lakes  m  the 
heath  telow  them.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  very  fine, 
although  the  artist  will  rather  find 
his  work  among  the  picturesque  hol- 
lows that  lead  up  to  it.  **  Twelve  or 
thirteen  counties  can  be  seen  from 
it,"  says  Evelyn.  Aubrey  reckons 
as  visible  parts  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Hants,  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Hertfordshire,  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Essex,  "and,  by  the  help  of 
a  telescope,  Wiltshire."  On  July  15, 
1844,  the  air  being  remarkably  dear, 
a  party  of  the  Ordnance  Surveyors 
then  encamped  on  the  hill,  saw  with 
the  naked. eye  an  observatory,  only 
9  ft.  square,  near  Ashford,  in  Kent ; 
and  with  a  small  telescope,  a  staff 
only  4  in.  in  diameter,  on  Dunstable 
Downs.  **  The  spires  of  41  churches 
in  London  were  also  visible,  as  well 
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as  the  scaffolding  around  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament." — Brayley. 
The  smoke-cloud  of  London,  with  the 
heights  of  Highgate  and  Muswell- 
hill,  crowned  by  the  new  Palace,  may 
readily  be  made  out  on  a  clear  day, 
when  the  roofs  of  the  Sydenham 
Palace  glitter  in  the  sun  like  a  speck 
of  diamond.  From  one  point  the 
high  grounds  about  Nettlebed  in 
OSbrdshire  arc  sometimes  visible, 
and  the  sea  opens  southward  through 
Shoreham  Gap.  Westward,  the  sand- 
.  hills  bordering  the  chalk  lift  them- 
selves, fold  behind  fold,  toward  the 
Hog  s  Back,  like  so  many  bastions 
stretcMng  forward  into  the  oak- 
covered  Wealden  below.  Of  these 
hills,  Ewhurst  (post),  with  its  wind- 
mills, is  most  conspicuous.  The  area 
included  in  the  view  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  is  about  200  miles 
in  circumference.  Pope's  Dennis,  the 
hero  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  declares  that 
it  is  more  extensive  than  that  upon 
Valdamo  from  the  Apennines,  or  that 
over  the  Oampagna  (which  Arnold 
compares  to  the  "surging  hills  of 
Surrey")  from  Tivoli,  and  that  it 
"  surpasses '  them  at  once  in  rural 
charm,  pomp,  and  magnificence." 

The  geological  character  common 
to  Surrey  and  Sussex  may  readily 
be  traced  from  this  "watch-tower,*' 
ranging  from  the  chalk  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  over  the  gault,  sands,  and 
Wealden  clays,  to  the  distant  South 
Downs.  (See  Introduction.)  The 
tower  on  Leith-hill  was  built  in  1766 
by  a  Mr.  Hull  of  Leitk  HiU  Place. 
Mr.  Hull,  who  died  Jan.  18, 1772,  was, 
by  his  own  wish,  buried  in  the  tower, 
and  a  wall-tablet  recorded  that,  having 
"  lived  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Trenchard,  and 
Bp.  Berkeley,  he  at  last  retired  to 
Leith  Hill  Place,  where  he  led  the 
life  of  a  true  Christian  and  rural 
philosopher."  A  Latin  inscription 
over  the  entrance  to  the  tower  in- 
formed the  visitor  that  Mr.  Hull 
erected  it  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  the  gratification  of  his  neigh- 


bours and  of  all.  After  a  time  how- 
ever the  tower  was  suffered  to  go  to 
ruin,  and  for  years  the  entrance  was 
walled  up.  But  Mr.  Evelyn,  of 
Wotton,  having  purchased  the  estate, 
has  repaired  and  heightened  the 
tower,  so  that  it  may  yet  again  be 
open  for  the  general  good.  The  old 
tablet  of  Mr.  Hull  remains,  and  an- 
other has  been  placed  above  it,  stating 
simply  that  Wm.  J.  Evelyn,  lord  of 
the  manor,  restored  this  tower  in 
1864.  An  earthen  jar,  containing  gold 
coins  of  Henry  VIH.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth,  was  found  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  tower  in  1837. 

The  tourist  may  descend  Leith- 
hill  on  the  W.  side,  in  the  direction 
of  Tankur8t(S.  0.  Bosanquet,Esq.),  at 
which  point  the  view  is  perhaps  more 
picturesque  than  on  the  summit.  The 
rich  Weald  country  is  seen  beyond  a 
fine  broken  foreground,  with  scat- 
tered pines.  Tanhurst  itself  was 
long  the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly.  On  this  side  the  return  to 
Dorking  may  be  made  by  Abinger 
Common,  the  Rookery,  and  Westgate 
{post),  or  E.  by  Ocfdey,  Bear  Green, 
and  Hdmwood  Common  (Rte.  6), 
where  the  rly.  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shortening  the  journey  4  or 
6  m.  The  tourist  can  also  reach 
Guildford  by  the  rly.,  say  from  the 
Gomshall  Stat.,  about  4  m.  N.W. 


[By  Road. — From  Dorking  the  rly. 
continues  westward  along  the  valley 
to  Guildford ;  but  the  tourist,  if  he  is 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  will  make 
the  journey  leisurely  and  by  the  old 
hilly  roads,  keeping  for  the  most  part 
on  the  top  of  the  chalk  ridge,  which 
he  may  either  follow  for  tlie  whole 
distance  to  Guildford,  by  Banmore 
Common  (above  Denbies)  and  White 
Down;  or,  after  passing  through 
Wotton  and  Shere,  lie  may  climb  to 
the  summit  of  the  Downs  at  New- 
land's  Corner;  or  he  may  take  the 
lower,  but  still  very  interesting,  road 
S.  of  the  rly.,  by  Wotton  to  Goms- 
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hall,  deviating  on  his  way  to  visit 
Abinger. 

Teeing  the  road  towards  Wotton, 
about  1  m.  W.  from  Dorking,  lies 

Bury  Hia  (R.  Barclay,  Esq.),  with 
well-wooded  grounds  commanding 
fine  views,  gardens,  an  extensive 
Pinetum,  and  an  Observatory  stored 
with  tiie  best  instruments.  There  is 
a  fine  sheet  of  water  before  the  house, 
and  the  Deodaras,  planted  in  1828, 
are  the  taUest  in  England.  The 
park  is  open  to  the  pubhc ;  and  on  a 
summit  called  "  the  Nower*'  a  sum- 
merhouse  has  been  erected  for  the  ex- 
press acconmiodation  of  visitors  (the 
name  occurs  elsewhere  among  the 
hills  of  the  southern  counties ;  "  the 
Nore  "  is  a  wooded  height  above  Sel- 
borne,  Rte.  18).  Nearly  opposite,  rt., 
is  Milton  Court,  an  Elizabetiian  man- 
sion of  red  brick,  now  used  as  a  farm- 
house. It  contains  a  fine  old  stair- 
case. Here  Jeremiah  Markland,  well 
known  for  his  labours  on  Statins  and 
Euripides,  lived  for  many  years,  and 
died  in  1776.  Porson  is  said  to  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Milton  Court 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for^Markland's 
learning.  On  MiJton  Heath,  adjoin- 
ing the  road,  is  a  tumulus  marked 
by  a  clump  of  firs.  At  Westgate, 
or  Westcot,  1  m.,  is  an  E.  E.  ch., 
dependent  on  that  of  DorkiDg, 
erected  in  1852.  On  the  1.  is  the 
Bookery  (G.  A.  Fuller,  Esq.,  the 
birthplace,  1766,  of  Malthus,  the 
political  economist),  in  a  narrow  vale 
formed  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Pip  brook.  The  grounds  are  very 
beautiful.  A  brid&e-path  through 
them  is  open  to  the  public,  and  by  it 
the  tourist  may  pass  into  the  vale  of 
Broadmoor,  shut  in  by  hills,  partly 
bare,  partly  wooded,  and  stretching 
to  the  foot  of  Leith-hill,  which  may 
be  ascended  from  here.  Beyond  the 
Rookery.  1  m.  1.,  a  gate  opens  into 
the  road  to  Wotton  Church;  which 
must  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  John 
Evelyn  ("Eve-lyn,"  in  2  syllables 
only,  is  the  local  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation), who  lies  buried  there.  • 


The  Church,  1.  of  the  road,  is 
almost  hidden  by  picturesque  old 
oaks  and  horse-chestnuts ;  of  which 
latter  a  fine  **  overarching "  ave- 
nue opens  to  the  8.  porch,  where, 
as  Evelyn  himself  tells  us,  he 
received  the  first  •*  rudiments  "  from 
one  "  Frier."  The  porch  is  of  un- 
usual length,  and  may  easily  have 
served  as  flie  parish  school,  although 
it  has  been  considerably  altered 
since  Evelyn's  time.  The  church 
itself,  which  is  of  E.  E.  character, 
with  later  additions,  has  been  care- 
fully restored.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  N.  aisle ;  and,  opening 
from  this,  the  Evelyn  chapel,  to 
which  a  second  **  monumental  room  " 
was  added  by  John  Evelyn's  elder 
brother.  In  the  older  chapel,  which 
like  the  main  chancel  is  E.  E.,  are  3 
elaborate  architectural  monuments 
of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
They  commemorate  George  Evelyn, 
the  purchaser  of  Wotton,  who  died 
there  in  1603  (the  inscription  is  by 
Dean  Comber);  Richard,  his  son, 
father  of  *  Sylva '  Evelyn,  d.  1640; 
and  Elizabeth  Darcy,  daughter  of 
Richard  Evelyn,  d.  1634.  Two 
plain  cofl&n-shaped  tombs  on  the 
floor,  however,  are  of  far  higher 
interest.  They  are  those  of  John 
Evelyn,  author  of  the  *8ylva,*  d. 
1706,  and  of  his  wife  Mary,  d.  1709, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
Charles  I.'s  ambassador  at  Paris. 
Both  tombs  are  quite  plain,  with 
inscriptions  on  the  wMte  marble 
covering  slabs.  The  first  runs  thus : 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Evelyn, 

Esq.,  of  this  place 

Living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary 
events  and  revolutions,  he  learnt,  as 
himself  asserted,  this  truth,  which 
pursuant  to  his  intention  is  here  de- 
clared :  that  all  is  vanity  which  is 
not  honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid 
wisdom  but  in  real  piety."  Both 
cofi&ns,  according  to  Aubrey,  are 
**  above  ground,  in  the  tombs,  which 
are  made  hollow."  Evelyn  had 
desired  to  be  buried  **  within  the 
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scends  to  the  Vicarage,  surrounded 
by  thickets  of  rhod^endrons  and 
azaleas;  and  beyond  lies  the  Deer- 
leap  beech-wood,  in  which  is  a  large 
barrow,  encompassed  with  a  double 
ditch. 

About  1  m.  beyond  the  church 
(S.W.)  is  Wottm  House  (W.  J. 
Evelyn,  Esq.),  an  irregular  brick 
builddng,  originally  Elizabethan, 
but  added  to  at  various  times  (and 
largely  in  1864),  and,  like  most  old 
houses,  placed  on  comparatively  low 
groimd.  It  is  not  generally  shown. 
The  library  still  contains  Evelyn's 
large  and  curious  collection  of  books. 
Many  of  the  bindings  display  his 
graceful  device  of  intertwisted 
palm,  olive,  and  oak  branches; 
with  the  motto  "Omnia  explorate; 
meliora  retinete.*'  Here  are  also  his 
MSS. ;  among  which  is  a  Bible  in 
3  vols.,  filled  with  notes.  In  the 
drawing-room  are  Kneiler's  fine  half- 
length  of  John  Evelyn ;  portraits  of 
his  son,  the  translator  of  Rapin's 
*  Gardens ;  *  of  Sir  Richard  Browne ; 
and  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  Evelyn's 
*'  deare  friend,"  whose  "  worthy  life  " 
he  has  •*  consecrated  to  posterity." 
Wotton  also  contains  Evelyn's  own 
**  drawings  witii  a  black  lead  pen," 
made  during  his  foreign  tours;  a 
portrait  of  him  by  NarUeuilj  en- 
graved in  1640 ;  and  a  pen-drawing 
of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's 
father,  Sir  R.  Browne,  also  by 
Nanteuil,  and  of  "  extraordinary 
curiosity."  Among  other  treasures 
of  the  house  is  the  prayer-book  used 
by  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold. 

Wotton  is  still  "  sweetly  envi- 
roned "  with  those  "delicious  streams 
and  venerable  woods"  which  de- 
lighted the  author  of  the  'Sylva,* 
and  the  present  owner  maintains  the 
reputation  of  his  ancestor,  by  planting 
trees  of  more  modem  intnxluction. 
In  the  gardens  are  fountains  and 
waterworks,  and  an  artificial  mount 
cut  into  terraces,  relics  of  his  altera- 
tions    and     improvements.       The 


oval  circle  of  the  laurel  grove 
planted  by  me  at  Wotton,"  or,  if 
that  were  impossible,  in  this  chapel, 
where  his  ancestors  lay;  "but  by 
no  means  in  the  new  vault,  lately 
joining  to  it"  In  this  "  new  vault " 
or  chapel,  which  opens  from  the 
other,  his  descendants  are  interred. 
The  monument  to  Captain  Evelyn, 
1829,  is  by  Weaimacotty  and  the 
striking  inscription  by  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Bohun,  to  whom  the  living  was 
given  by  John  Evelyn,  and  who  left 
202.  for  "  decorating  the  altar." 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  N. 
side,  is  the  monument  of  William 
Glanville  (d.  1718) — an  um  on 
a  square  pedestal,  with  which 
a  curious  charity  is  connected. 
Glanville's  will  directed  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Wotton,  "  six  yards  under- 
ground ; "  and  that  40«.  apiece 
should  annually  be  paid  to  5  poor 
boys  of  the  parish,  who,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  (Feb.  2), 
with  their  hands  laid  on  lus  grave- 
stone, should  repeat  by  heart  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Commandments ;  read  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  XV. ;  and  write  legibly  2 
verses  of  the  same  chapter;  all 
which  observances  are  still  retained. 
The  father  of  Glanville,  who  married 
a  younger  sister  of  John  Evelyn, 
**  will'd  his  body  to  be  wrapp'd  in 
lead,  and  carried  down,  to  Greenwich, 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  buried 
between  I)over  and  Calais,  about 
the    Goodwin   Sands,    which    was 

done This  occasioned    much 

discourse,  he  having  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  sea." — Evelyn's  Diary,  iii. 
349.  Observe  the  two  noble  old 
beech-trees,  E.  of  the  church, 
with  huge  spreading  branches 
touching  the  ground.  From  the 
long  seat,  placed  between  the  two 
great  trunks,  Ranmore  Down  and 
church  spire  are  well  seen. 

Ftom  the  church  the  ground  de- 
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woods  have  suffered  more  than  once 
from  violent  hurricanes.  '*  Methinks 
that  I  still  hear/'  says  Evelyn, 
"  sure  I  am  that  I  feel,  the  dismal 
groans  of  our  forests,  when  that  late 
dreadful  hurricane,  happening  on 
the  26th  of  Nov.  1703,  subverted 
80  many  thousands  of  goodly  oaks, 
prostrating  the  trees,  laying  them  in 
ghastly  postures,  like  whole  regi- 
ments Mien  in  battle  by  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  and  crushing  all 
that  grew  oeneath  them.  Myself 
had  above  2000  blown  down ;  seve- 
ral of  which,  torn  up  by  their  fall, 
raised  mounds  of  earth  near  20  ft. 
high,  with  great  stones  entangled 
among  the  roots  and  rubbish,  and 
this  almost  within  sight  of  my  dwell- 
ing; now  no  more  Wotton  (wood- 
town),  stripped  and  naked,  and 
almost  ashamed  to  own  its  name.'' 
{Sylva.)  In  spite  of  such  losses,  the 
parish  is  still  well  covered  with 
wood,  much  of  which  is  regarded  as 
of  Evelyn's  planting,  especially  a 
q^uantity  of  Scotch  pine  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leith-hill.  Beech  and 
birch,  however,  with  an  underwood 
of  holly,  "a  viretum  all  the  year 
long,"  are  the  principal  growths; 
and  as  the  tourist  wand^  under 
their  spreading  branches  he  may 
philosophize  on  the  "  perfect  model 
of  an  English  gentleman  "  presented 
in  the  life  of  Evelyn,  *<  containing 
nothing  but  what  is  imitable,  and 
nothing  but  what  is  good." — Southey, 
Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  xix. 

Less  than  2  m.  8.  from  Wotton  is 
the  church  of  Abinger,  which  stands 
on  higher  ground  than  any  other  in 
the  county;  except,  perhaps,  the 
modem  one  at  Ooldharbour,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Leith-hill.  The  Domes- 
day survey  mentions  a  church  here ; 
and  the  W.  part  of  the  nave  has 
narrow  circular-headed  windows, 
high  up  in  the  wall,  which,  if  not 
Saxon,  are  very  early  Norm.  The 
main  chancel  is  E.  E.,  but  parts  of 
the  walls  are  perhaps  earlier ;  a  eir* 


cular-headed  door,  placed  unusually 
fiEir  toward  the  E.,  was  discovered  in 
1 857,  when  the  churcli  was  thoroughly 
restored;  it  contains  some  good 
stained  windows.  The  pulpit  car- 
vings were  the  gift  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  S.  Powell.  The  church 
plate  was  the  |^ifk  of  the  Countess  of 
Donegal,  Swift's  **  glory  of  the 
Granaid  race,"  who  was  long  resi- 
dent at  Abinger  Hall.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  vault  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  the  first  Lord  Abinger, 
interred  here  in  1844.  Just  beyond 
the  inclosure,  to  the  W.,  is  a  large 
mound,  crested  with  fir-trees,  appar- 
ently an  ancient  barrow ;  the  same 
occurs  at  Wodnesborough  (see  Hand- 
book for  Kent),  The  stocks  and 
whipping-post  which  adorn  the 
green  are  said  never  to  have  been 
used,  and  now  seem  hastening  to 
decay.  Hoole,  the  translator  of 
Ariosto,  Uved  for  many  years  in  the 
village. 

1  nu  W.  from  Wotton  the  road 
passes  Abinger  HaU  (T.  H.  Farrer, 
Esq.),  and  then  proceeds  through  a 
lovely  country,  shadowed  with  great 
elms  and  beeches,  and  alive  with  the 
little  trout-stream  of  the  Tilling- 
boume.  At  Abinger  Hammer  (i.  e. 
hammer^pond,  now  little  more  tlmn  a 
marsh),  }  m.  rt,  was  formerly  an 
iron-forge. 

Abinger  Common,  S.  of  the  village, 
a  very  picturesque  tract,  is  a  noted 
haunt  of  the  black-cock,  the  wood- 
cock, and  the  snipe. 

On  Evershed's  Bough,  near 
Abinger  HaU,  Bp.  Wilberforce  met 
his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
July  19th,  1873,  and  a  Granite  Cross 
has  been  set  up  on  the  spot  as  a 
memorial  of  that  exemplary  prelate, 
a  man  of  rare  qualities.  It  is  a 
monolith  10  ft.  high,  and  bears  the 
simple  inscription  "  S.  W.,  July  19th, 
1873,"  with  a  carved  pastoral  staff 
passing  through  the  initial  letters. 
The  little  green  dall,  a  wild,  tran-* 
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qtdl  spot,  is  less  than  a  mile  E.  of 
the  Gomshall  Stat.] 

If  journeying  by  rly.  we  reach  at 
12|  m.  GmnshaU  and  iS/terg  (Stat.). 
Close  by  is  a  comfortable  village  Inn^ 
the  Black  Horse.  Gomshall  is  a  manor 
of  the  parish  of  Shore,  and  was 
bestowed  by  Richard  II.  on  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Grace  on 
Tower-hill.  rt.  is  Netley  Placej  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  famous 
Hampshire  monastery  of  the  same 
name. 

The  Church  of  Shere,  1  m.  W., 
dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  worth 
visiting.  The  tower  intersects  the 
nave  and  chancel.  The  S.  door  is 
Norm,  with  zigzag  mouldings;  the 
rest  of  the  church  for  the  most  part 
Dec. ;  the  font  E.  E.  and  good.  A 
mutilated  Brass  of  John  Towchet, 
Lord  Audley,  d.  1491,  lies  on  the 
chancel  floor.  Other  brasses,  including 
one  of  Robert  Scarclyf,  rector,  1412,  are 
in  better  condition.  There  are  some 
remains  of  stained  glass,  among  which 
is  the  "  bray  "  or  hemp-breaker,  the 
device  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  ancestor 
of  William  Bray,  Esq.,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Shore,  the  laborious  his- 
torian of  Surrey  in  conjunction  with 
Manning,  and  the  editor  of  Evelyn's 
Diary.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  mural 
tablet  to  Mr.  Bray,  who  died  in  1832, 
aged  96.  The  manor  is  now  the 
property  of  his  grandson,  E.  Bray, 
Esq.  •*  The  extraordinary  good  par- 
sonage house,"  described  by  Aubrey, 
still  remains  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
village,  although  a  new  one  has 
been  buUt  on  higher  ground.  It  is 
an  old  timber  building;  and  when 
Aubrey  wrote  was  **  encompassed 
about  with  a  large  and  deep  moat, 
which  is  full  of  ^h.  The  tradition 
is,  that  this  house  was  built  on 
woolpacks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  Lady's  Church  at  Salisbury  was." 
The  Bidgeway^  Shore,  was  the 
country  residence  of  George  Grote, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  the  *  History  of 
Greece,'  • 


Close  adjoining  Shere  is  the  village 
of  AJbury,  with  its  parish  church, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Albury  Park.  It  is  of  red  brick, 
and  the  architect  has  taken  for  his 
model,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  church 
at  Caen  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
The  font,  removed  from  the  old 
church,  is  rude,  and  probably  early 
Norm.  There  is  also  a  brass  for 
John  Weston,  Esq.,  dated  1440. 
The  E.  window  is  of  painted  glass, 
with  a  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord,  painted  by  Lady  R.  Grage  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Drummond.  On 
the  S.  of  the  nave  are  two  other 
memorial  windows. 

A  more  delightful  country  for 
picturesque  ** rides  or  walks"  C8,n 
hardly  be  imagined  than  that  which 
surrounds  the  village  on  every  side. 

Albury  Park  (Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  is  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Drummond)  is  well 
wooded  and  varied,  and  abounds  in 
very  fine  trees,  many  of  great  age.  The 
house  was  altered  and  improved  from 
the  designs  of  Pugin;  and  adjoining 
it  is  the  shell  of  &e  old  Church  dis- 
mantled by  Mr.  Drummond.  The 
chancel  is  E.  E. ;  and  the  tower, 
which  is  in  the  centre,  has  several 
2-light  windows  separated  by  balus- 
ters, like  those  of  Bosham.  (See 
Handbook  for  Sussex.)  It  has  no 
staircase.  This  part  of  the  church 
is  probably  Saxon,  and  is  at  least 
very  early  Norm.  The  porch  is  of 
timber,  open  at  the  sides,  and  has 
good  Dec.  bargeboards.  The  chapel 
at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  was 
arranged  by  Pugin  as  a  mortuary 
chapel  for  Mr.  Drummond's  family, 
and  is  richly  decorated  with  heraldic 
bearings ;  the  walls  and  roof  powdered 
with  Ds,  "  gang  warilys,"  and  all  the 
blazonings  of  the  Drummonds,  the 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.    This  chiirch,  m  well  an  the 
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Parish  MiU^  are  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day; the  mill  is  now  used  as  a 
laundry,  but  the  cuts  which  led  the 
water  to  work  it  still  exist,  and  run 
through  the  grounds. 

In  the  park  is  the  Church  or 
"cathedral,"  built  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond  at  a  cost  of  16,000Z.,  for 
the  use  of  the  peculiar  **  Church,"  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  It  is  Perp. 
in  character,  the  ground-plan  that  of 
a  cross,  with  shallow  transepts.  The 
interior  is  very  richly  fitted,  and  has 
some  peculiarities:  it  is  well  worth 
examination.  The  E.  window  is 
circular,  and  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  chair  of  the  Angel  is  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  chancel ;  and  the  vestry 
contains  the  robes  of  white  satin  and 
gold  worn  by  the  officers  of  the 
church  on  particular  occasions.  On 
the  summit  of  the  tower  is  a  large 
Latin  cross  of  hollow  iron-work. 
Connected  with  the  church  is  an  octa- 
.  gonal  chapter-house,  where  several 
deceased  members  are  interred.  Close 
adjoining  are  several  picturesque 
timber  bouses,  which  form  the  resi- 
dence of  the  community. 

The  gardens  of  Albury  Park  have 
received  the  especial  approbation  of 
William  Oobbett;  "Take  it  alto- 
gether," he  says,  •*  this  certainly  is 
the  prettiest  garden  I  ever  beheld. 
There  was  taste  and  sound  judgment 
at  every  step  in  the  laying  out  of 
this  place."  In  1667  John  Evelyn, 
at  the  request  of  Thomas  Howard 
(collector  of  the  Arundelian  marbles). 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
"  designed  the  plot  of  the  canal  and 
garden,  with  a  crypt  through  the 
hill."  The  canal  isA  been  drained ; 
but  a  terrace  of  the  finest  greensward, 
^  m.  in  length,  remains,  and  a  part 
of  the  "  crypta  through  the  mountain 
in  the  park."  **  Such  a  Pausilippe," 
continues  Evelyn,  **is  nowhere  in 
England  besides."— Diary,  ii.,  332. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  yew 
hedge,  "or  rather  a  row  of  small 
yew-trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are 
b^e  for  about  8  or  10  ft.  high,  and 


the  tops  of  which  form  one  solid 
head  of  about  10  ft.  high,  while  the 
bottom  branches  come  out  on  each 
side  of  the  row  about  8  ft.  horizontally. 
This  hedge  or  row  is  \  m.  long. 
There  is  a  nice,  hard  sand  road  under 
this  species  of  umbrella;  and,  summer 
and  winter,  here  \a  a  most  delightful 
walk."  —  Cobbett.  Albury  passed 
from  the  Howards  to  the  Finches, 
and  in  1819  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Drummond.  Itename,  **Elde-burie" 
in  Domesday,  has  reference  to  a 
remarkable  camp  or  station  on  Farley 
Heath,  S.  of  the  village.  The  vestiges 
are  now  very  imperfect ;  but  numerous 
coins  (the  bulk  of  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Drummond) 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  which 
Aubrey  regarded  as  that  of  a  "  Boman 
temple,"  and  which  "old  people 
about  Albury,"  says  Mr.  Tupper, 
**  remember  to  have  heard  called  the 
ruins  of  an  old  church,  and  say  that 
the  bases  of  the  columns  in  Albury 
church,  and  part  of  the  church  of 
Shere,  were  taken  from  it"— Numis- 
matie  Chron.,  Oct.  1840.  The  bases 
of  the  piers  between  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  Albury  church  are  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  piers  them- 
selves. The  well-known  author  of 
'Proverbial  Philosophy*  resides  at 
Albury. 

Two  Excursions  from  Albury  may 
be  highly  recommended. 

(1.)  A  walk  or  drive  to  Ewhurst^ 
6  m.  S.,  affords  a  very  striking  view 
of  the  Weald,  and  has  been  ranked 
among  the  most  pleasant  in  the 
county.  After  climbing  the  sand- 
hills 8.  of  Albury,  covered  with 
heath  and  fern,  "  we  come  suddenly 
to  the  southern  edge  of  the  hill, 
whence  the  whole  extent  of  the  Weald, 
clothed  with  wood,  appears  to  the  S., 
with  an  occasional  peep  of  the  sea 
through  the  breaks  of  the  Sussex 
downs,  which  form  the  back-ground. 
On  the  S.W.  the  rich  and  finely 
varied  country  about  Godalming 
appears,  backed  by  the  wild  heaths 
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that  stretch  across  from  Famham 
to  Haslemere.  Sometimes,  in  a  dear 
night,  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  to 
be  seen  glancing  on  the  waves  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  forming 
a  singidar  and  romantic  feature  in 
the  prospect."  The  view  strongly 
resembles  (but  is  not  so  extensive  as) 
that  from  Leith-hilL  For  Ewhurst 
see  Bte.  12. 

(2.)  A  walk  or  ride  along  the  high 
ground  N.  of  the  rly.  to  GuUdford 
(6  m.).  (The  usual  carriage  road 
keeps  in  the  low  ground  near  the 
rly.,  by  Chilworth  and  Shalford.) 
From  Albury  a  road  gradually  winds 
up  over  the  downs  toward  the  sum- 
mit of  the  chalk  ridge.  Part  of 
the  course  of  the  **  Pilgrims'  Way" 
(ante)  may  here  be  traced.  From 
Guildford  Bridge  it  stretched  up  the 
hill  by  the  path  leading  to  the  old 
Telegraph  direct  to  St.  Martha's 
Ohapel;  thence  in  a  straight  line, 
after  skirting  Weston  Wood  and  the 
back  of  Albury  Grarden,  it  ascended 
the  hills  through  Combe  Bottom. 
As  the  higher  ground  is  gained,  the 
prospect  opens  finely  to  the  S.,  en- 
riched by  the  pictuiiesque  crests  and 
vallevs  of  the  sandstone  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  chalk  at  varying 
distances.  The  forms  of  the  sandstone 
may  he^  be  well  studied  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  chalk :  the  first 
abrupt  and  broken,  and  sometimes 
spiring  into  beacon  crests,  as  at  St. 
Martha's-hill ;  the  chalk  rounded 
and  gracefully  swelling,  but  on  the 
whole  with  a  far  tamer  outline.  A 
good  contrast  to  the  woods  of  beech 
and  oak  that  fill  the  valleys  below 
and  cluster  up  the  hill-sides  is 
afforded  by  the  dark,  level-branched 
yews,  that  rejoice  in  the  chalky  soil, 
and  are  everywhere  prominent  fore- 
ground objects.  Towards  Newland's 
Comer  they  unite  in  large  masses, 
and  are  numerous  enough  to  supply 
**  trusty  trees"  for  another  Agincourt 
or  Poictiers.  Some  of  the  yews  in 
the  wood  a  little  N.  of  Newland's 
Comer  are  of  immense  size,  yet  quite 


sound;  others  are  decaying,  but 
perhaps  more  picturesque.  Toward 
the  end  of  spring  the  sombre  leafage 
of  the  yews  is  finely  relieved  by  the 
blossoming  white-thorns,  that  with 
them  are  scattered  in  knots  over  the 
short  green  turf  of  the  downs,  the 
highest  point  of  which  (500  ft.),  2  m. 
from  Albury,  you  reach  at 

Newland*8  Comer,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  in  the  county.  In 
one  direction  the  prospect  stretches 
far  away  over  the  Weedd  of  Sussex, 
with  its  shadowy  ranges  of  woodland 
looming  blue  through  the  haze ;  the 
ridges  of  Hindhead  and  the  moors 
of  W.  Surrey  rise  S.W. ;  and  in  front 
towers  up  St.  Martha*s-hill,  crested 
by  its  solitary  chapel.  Northward  the 
eye  ranges  over  all  the  level  district 
of  Surrey ;  Windsor  is  said  to  be  at 
times  fiEdntly  visible;  and  even,  on 
a  clear  day,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
beneath  its  dusky  canopy.  The  whole 
scene  recalls  some  wide-sweeping 
landscape  by  Bubens  or  by  Turner. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Merrow  Downs, 
descending  toward  Guildford,  is  the 
Guildford  race-course,  long  disused. 
At  the  village  of  Merrow,  4  m.  from 
Albury,  the  main  London  road  is 
joined.    (See  Bte.  11.) 

17  m.  ChdworOi  (Stat).  The  sandy 
district  which  extends  S.  from  the 
rly.  between  Chilworth  and  Albuiy, 
and  is  called  indifferently  Farley 
Heath  and  BlackhecUh,  was  the  scene 
of  the  volunteer  review  of  Easter, 
1864.  Chilworth  is  a  hamlet  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Martha,  the  church  of 
which,  best  known  as  8t  Martha's 
Chapel,  stands  on  the.  hill  1  m.  N.  of 
the  station,  and  may  be  reached  witii 
equal  facility  from  Chilworth  or 
Guildford.  St.  Martha's-hill  is  of 
sandstone  (greensand),  which  no- 
where approaches  nearer  to  the  chalk 
ridge.  Its  elevation  is  about  600  ft. 
The  cmciform  chapel  on  its  summit 
is  dedicated  to  St  Martha  and  all 
holy  martyrs,  and  after  having  been 
long  in  complete  ruin  was  rebuilt  in 
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tolerably  good  taste  in  1848.  The 
original  founder  of  the  chapel  is  un- 
known; but  it  is  attached  to  the 
manor  of  Ghilworth,  which  was  held 
by  Bp.  Odo  of  Bayeux  under  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  ruined  chapel 
had  portions  of  yqij  early  Norman 
character.  Early  m  the  reign  of 
Edward  m.  the  manor  was  in  the 
king's  hands,  and  was  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  chapel,  to  the  priory 
of  Newark.  This  latter  fell  into 
decay  probably  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  for  in  1463  fortjr  days' 
indulgence  were  granted  to  pilgrims 
resorting  to  it  and  repeating  the 
Pater  and  Ave  and  the  Apostles' 
Greed ;  as  well  as  to  those  who  should 
contribute  toward  its  maintenance  or 
rebuilding.  The  indosure  about  the 
chapel,  with  its  few  simple  grave- 
moun^  is  sufficiently  striMng.  The 
view  is  very  rich  and  diversified; 
but  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  exten- 
sive as  that  from  Newland's  Corner, 
looking  towards  the  Weald  of  Sussex, 
with  St.  Martha's-hill  itself  in  the 
foreground.  The  valley  of  Chilworth 
is  l£u8  described  by  Cobbett  in  his 
•Rural  Rides'; 

*•  This  pretty  valley  of  Chilworth 
has  a  run  of  water  which  comes  out 
of  the  high  hills,  and  which,  occa- 
sionally, spreads  into  a  pond;  so 
that  there  is  in  &ct  a  series  of  ponds 
connected  by  this  run  of  water. 
This  valley,  which  seems  to  have 
been  created  by  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence as  one  of  the  choicest  retreats 
of  man,  which  seems  formed  for  a 
scene  of  innocence  and  happiness, 
has  been,  by  ungrateful  man,  so  per- 
verted as  to  make  it  instrumental  in 
effecting  two  of  the  most  damnable 
of  purposes ;  in  carrying  into  execu* 
tion  two  of  the  most  damnable  in- 
ventions that  ever  sprang  from  the 
mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of 
the  devil  1  namelv,  the  making  of 
gunpowder  and  of  bank-notes  I  Here, 
in  this  tranquil  spot,  where  the 
nightingales  are  to  oe  heard  earlier 
and  later  in  the  year  than  in  any 


other  part  of  England;  where  the 
first  bursting  of  the  buds  is  seen  in 
spring ;  where  no  rigour  of  seasons 
can  ever  be  felt;  where  everything 
seems  formed  for  precluding  the  very 
thought  of  wickedness ;  here  has  the 
devil  fixed  on  as  one  of  the  seats  of 
his  grand  manu&ctory ;  and  perverse 
and  ungrateful  man  not  only  lends 
him  his  aid,  but  lends  it  cheerfully. 
As  to  the  gunpowder,  indeed,  we 
might  get  over  that.  In  some  cases 
that  may  be  innocently,  and,  when 
it  sends  the  lead  at  the  hordes  that 
support  a  lyrant,  meritoriously  em- 
ployed. The  aiders  and  the  wil- 
lows, therefore,  one  can  see,  without 
so  much  regret,  turned  into  powder 
by  the  waters  of  this  valley;  but, 
the  bank-notes!  To  think  tiiat  the 
springs  which  God  has  commanded 
to  flow  from  the  sides  of  tiiese  happy 
hills,  for  the  comfort  and  tiie  delight 
of  man — ^to  think  that  these  springs 
should  be  perverted  into  means  of 
spreading  misery  over  a  whole 
nation  I " 

The  chief  cause  of  grief  of  the  radi- 
cal reformer  exists  no  longer,  as  the 
paper-mills  are  not  now  employed  to 
produce  bank-notes;  but  the  powder- 
mills  are  still  in  full  operation,  and 
the  various  **  houses  "  stud  the  banks 
of  the  stream  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  reservoir  of  water  seen 
&om  the  hill  supplies  the  chief 
motive-power,  but  part  of  the  work 
is  effected  by  steam-machinery.  If 
not  the  first  powder-mills  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  certainly  of  very  early 
date,  having  been  established  by  Mr. 
Evelyn  of  Long  Ditton,  who  nad  a 
patent  &om  Queen  Elizabeth.  '*  My 
ancestors,"  wrote  Evelyn  to  Aubrey, 
**were  the  first  who  brought  that  in- 
vention into  England ;  before  which 
we  had  all  our  powder  out  of  Flan- 
ders." The  milLs  have  belonged  to 
the  jfomily  of  the  present  proprietor 
(Mr.  Sharp)  for  above  a  centu^. 

(These  mills  had  been  worked  for 
nearly  a  century  with  a  remarkable 
I  immunity  from  accidents ;  but  on  tiie 
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morning  of  Aug.  5,  1864,  one  of  a 
serious  character  occurred  in  a  press- 
house,  by  which  the  only  two  work- 
men in  the  house  were  instantly 
killed,  the  house  itself  shattered  to 
pieces,  huge  masses  of  machinery 
carried  to  a  surprising  distance,  and 
the  trees  by  the  house  thrown  down, 
stripped,  and  riven  as  though  by 
lightning.  The  writer  was  on  the 
highest  point  of  Hindhead,  11  m. 
S.W.  (see  Bte.  15),  and  looking  in 
the  direction  of  Chilworth,  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident.  A  small 
cloud  of  marble-Uke  whiteness,  so- 
lidity, and  sharpness  of  outline  rose 
slowly  from  the  valley  in  front  of 
the  wooded  heights  of  Newland,  and 
gradually  expanded  into  a  well-de- 
fined cumulus-like  mass,  resting  on  a 
stout  column.  The  morning  (J  p.  11) 
wa^  intensely  hot,  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  cloud  was  of 
the  purest  whiteness  with  deep  black 
shaaows.  The  phenomenon  was  as 
surprising  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  cloud  had  attained 
its  full  development  and  was  begin- 
ning to  break  up  that  the  dull  heavy 
boom  reached  the  ear  and  confirmed 
but  too  painfully  the  vague  suspicion 
of  its  true  character.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  when  visited  a  few 
hours  later  was  well  calculated  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  catastrophe. — J.  T.) 

On  the  N.  side  of  St.  Martha's- 
hill  lies  Tyiing,  a  farm  which 
belonged  to  the  Bps.  of  Exeter  from 
the  period  of  the  Domesday  survey 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  it 
was  sold  by  Bp.  Vesey.  A  part  of 
the  farmhouse  contains  a  good  win- 
dow, perhaps  E.  E.,  and  worth 
examination.  On  this  farm  the 
great  snail,  Hdix  pomaMa^  the 
largest  of  British  land-shells, 
abounds.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Italy  by  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel,  collector  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  by  whom,  says 
Evelyn,  *'  this  huge  and  fleshy  snail 
was  had  in  ddiciie.**    The  visitor,  if 


he  cares  so  to  do,  may  improve  the 
present  opportunity. 

19  m.  ShaZford  (Stat).  The 
village,  which  is  built  round  a  green, 
extends  N.  &om  the  station  for  ^  m. 
between  the  Wey  and  its  tributary 
theTillingboume;  the  pretty  church, 
E.  E.  in  style,  rebuilt  in  1846,  is  at 
the  N.  extremity. 

Shcdford  Park  (B.  A.  C.  (Jodwin- 
Austen,  Esq.),  further  on  the  road, 
a  modem  building,  preserves  a  fine 
carved  oak  chimney-piece,  &om  the 
former  Elizabethan  manor-house,  and 
contains  some  good  pictures,  among 
others  one  of  the  most  a(hmrable 
of  Denner's  old  women. 

From  the  Stat,  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
walk  of  2  m.  to  (Jodalming  (Bte.  15). 

By  carriage  St.  Martha's-hill  may 
be  reached  from  the  Shalford  road, 
turning  off  after  passing  the  chalk- 
pits, '*  which  disclose  a  good  section 
of  the  chalk  with  flints,  dipping  at 
an  angle  of  about  5°  or  6°  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  N. ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Wey,  beneath  St.  (^the- 
rine's-hill,  the  relative  position  of  the 
lower  strata  is  well  displayed." — 
(ManteH) 

The  line  now  turns  round  to  the  N., 
crosses  the  Wey,  and  joins  the  Direct 
Portsmouth  line  (Bte.  16).  Having 
passed  through  St.  Gatherine's-hill 
in  a  tunnel  nearly  1  m.  long,  we 
reach  at 

22|  m.  Guildford  (Stat.)  80i  m« 
from  London  WS.W.B.  (Btes.  14, 15). 
Eatkoays :  to  Beading  (see  Handbook 
for  Berks) ;  to  Portsmouth,  by  Godal- 
ming  (Bte.  16) ;  to  Southampton,  by 
Alton  and  Winchester  (Btes.  20,  21). 
Inns :  White  Hart  and  White  Lion ; 
but  there  is  room  for  better  acoommo* 
dation.  The  Bed  Lion,  an  old  house,  a 
rambling  rickety  afihir,  hidden  by  a 
smart  new  **  compo  '*  front),  is  thus 
noticed  by  Mr.  Pepys :  "  Aug.  7, 1688. 
Game  at  night  to  Guildford,  where 
tlie  Bed  Lion  was  so  full  of  people, 
and  a  wedding,  that  the  master  of 
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the  house  did  get  us  a  lodging  oyer 
the  -way,  at  a  private  house,  his  land- 
lord's, mighty  neat  and  fine,  and 
then  supped,. and  so  to  bed."  The 
Angel,  a  comfortable  house,  has  on 
old-world  look,  and  recalls  some  of 
Dickens's  interiors.  A  clock  in  the 
entrance  exhibits  the  revolutionary 
date  of  1688. 

Guildford  (pop.  9800),  the  county 
town  of  Surrey,  and  a  pari,  borough 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  return- 
ing 2  members,  but  deprived  of  one 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  lies 
mainly  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river 
Wey,  which  here  pierces  the  great 
chalk  ridge.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  main  High  street,  running  from 
E.  to  W.  up  the  steep  hill,  ridi  with 
quaint  old  gables,  overhanging  pa- 
nelled fronts,  and  long  latticed  win- 
dows. A  remarkable  air  of  order  and 
cleanliness  distinguishes  Guildford, 
which  still  fully  merits  Mrs.  Ead- 
diffe's  encomium  of  it  as  **a  fine 
neat  old  town." 

Guildford  is  first  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  will  of  King  Alfred, 
who  bequeaths  it  to  his  nephew 
Athelwald.  In  1036,  after  the  death 
of  Canute,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Norman  followers 
of  Alfred,  the  Saxon  Atheling,  who 
had  been  treacherously  recalled  from 
Normandy.  Alfred  landed  at  South- 
ampton, and  in  passing  over  Guild- 
down  (on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  above  Guildford)  Godwin 
bade  him  observe  how  wide  a  realm 
would  be  subject  to  his  dominion. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  Earl's 
men  to  seize  Afired  and  his  Nor- 
mans ;  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  latter 
were  killed  at  Guildford,  and  Alfred 
himself,  being  blinded,  conveyed  to 
Ely,  where  he  died. 

The  town  and  manor  were  in- 
cluded among  the  demesnes  of  the 
crown  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
and  the  kings  of  England  retained 

Property   here    until   the  reign  of 
ames  I.      The  royal  palace  which 
existed  at  Guildford,  was  in  fact  a 


portion  of  the  castle^  The  Liberate 
Rolls  (temp.  Hen.  III.)  contain 
many  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
great  hall,  for  the  painting  of  a  cur- 
tain at  the  head  of  the  king's  bed, 
and  for  making  a  "  herbour  "  for  the 
queen  (printed  in  Parker's  *Dora. 
Arch.'  vol.  i.).  The  royal  chase  ex- 
tended to  the  W.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  oaks  called  Henley  Grove,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  town  from  the  W.,  are  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  it.  Henry  H.,  John, 
Henry  HI.,  and  Edward  HI.,  were 
frequently  resident  at  Guildford; 
and  Eleanor  of  Provence  founded 
a  Dominican  friary  here,  which 
stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wey, 
and  has  only  disappeared  within  the 
last  few  years,  after  having  been  con- 
verted first  into  assembly  rooms  and 
then  into  cavalry  barracks.  The  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Surrey 
Militia  barracks,  a  building  of  some 
architectural  pretension. 

The  trade  of  Guildford  was  early 
considerable.  Cloth  was  the  staple 
of  the  district  up  to  Elizabeth's 
time,  but  the  com  of  this  rich  soil 
was  famous  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  is  now  the  main  product  of  the 
county.  Saturday,  still  one  of  the 
Guildford  market  days,  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  **  was  ushered  in  with  the 
solemn  service  of  the  church,  and 
a  sermon  was  preached,  at  which  all 
the  inhabitants  who  had  not  reason* 
able  excuse  to  the  contrary"  were 
boimd  to  attend  under  a  penalty  of 
12d.  An  Elizabethan  sermon  was 
a  serious  affair ;  this  Guildford  dis- 
course, therefore,  began  judiciously 
at  8  A.M.,  BO  as  to  afford  ample  time 
for  exhortations  to  fair  dealing  and 
honesty.  The  town  is  now  famous 
as  a  grain  and  cattle  market,  and  the 
**  Surrey  wheats"  liave  obtained  great 
celebrity.  Guildford  is  a  "  pitched 
market,"  and  the  supply  of  com  ig 
usually  ample.  The  family  of 
North  were  created  barons  of  Guild- 
ford in  1683,  and  earls  in  1752. 

In  entering  the  town,  either  from 
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the  station,  or  descending  the  High- 
street,  the  first  object  that  catches 
the  eye  of  the  tourist  is  the  Castle^ 
rising  high  on  its  ancient  mound, 
and  still  towering  above  all  the 
surrounding  buildings.  The  square 
keep  is  of  Norm,  character,  about 
1150,  and  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  massive  and  careful 
building  of  that  time  has  survived 
additions  of  later  date.  A  few 
shattered  walls  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments of  masonry  indicate  the  great 
extent  of  the  castle  courts  and 
outbuildings ;  but  these  have  nearly 
disappeared,  whilst  the  *' worm-eaten 
hold "  above  still  looks  grimly 
down  from  its  lofty  standing.  A 
winding  path  leads  to  the  summit  of 
the  mound,  which  is  partly  artificial. 
The  keep  was  inclosed  by  an  outer 
wall,  some  portions  of  which  still 
remain.  The  walls  of  the  keep 
itself  were  cased  with  chalk,  flint, 
sandstone,  and  ragstone,  the  centre 
being  filled  with  rough  unwrought 
stones  and  cemented  by  a  strong 
grouting.  They  are  10  ft.  thick  in 
the  lower  stories,  but  decrease 
gradually  as  they  rise.  Much  of 
the  outer  fa.cing  has  disappeared; 
remark,  however,  in  what  remains, 
the  courses  of  ragstone  in  herring- 
bone or  fern-leaf  work,  binding  so 
strongly  as  to  be  perfectly  firm  and 
compact  without  the  aid  of  cement. 
At  the  comers  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  fiont  tiie  casings  project  in 
3  buttresses,  about  5  ft.  wide,  of 
regularly  squared  stone.  The  pre- 
sent height  of  the  walls  is  about 
70  ft.  The  small  square  openings 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  walls  both  within  and  without 
were  probably  scaffold-holds  left 
during  the  buUding. 

Within,  the  keep  was  divided  into 
3  distinct  stories.  The  lowest  had  no 
apparent  communication  with  those 
above,  and  was  perhaps  used  as 
a  storehouse  or  cellarage.  The  upper 
story  form^  the  great  hall;  and 
was  entered  by  a  door  on  the  W. 


side,  about  16  ft.  from  the  ground. 
This  portal,  the  exterior  arch  of 
which  is  pointed,  and  that  within 
semicircular,  indicates  the  late 
Norm,  or  transitional  date  of  the 
building.  Observe,  on  either  side, 
the  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the 
great  "beam"  of  oak  timber  used 
for  securing  the  doors,  and  which 
more  than  one  hero  of  romance  is 
represented  as  turning  to  active 
account  in  fight.  The  luill,  allovring 
for  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  was 
about  27  ft.  by  25.  On  the  N.  side 
sure  the  remains  of  the  hearth  and 
chinmey.  It  is  lighted  by  3  Norm, 
windows,  which  now  show  very  late 
repairs  in  brickwork.  In  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  and  opening  from 
this  apartment^  are  3  small  chambers 
or  closets,  one  of  which,  that  at  the 
S.W.  angle,  is  of  remarkable  cha- 
racter. This  chamber,  which  has 
an  average  width  of  5  ft.,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  barrel  vault,  and  one 
side  is  ornamented  with  an  arcade 
of  circular  arches  resting  on  columns 
with  richly  carved  Norm,  capitals. 
It  no  doubt  served  as  a  chapel  or 
oratory,  for  at  the  E.  end  are  the 
remains  of  2  broad  steps  one  above 
the  other,  possibly  indicating  the 
position  of  an  altar.  On  the  walls 
of  this  chamber  are  some  rude 
carvings,  which  like  those  of  Good- 
rich and  Carlisle  are  probably  the 
work  of  soldiers  who  may  have  used 
it  as  a  guard-room,  or  of  prisoners 
detained  in  it.  Some  of  the  carvings 
are  apparently  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. 

At  the  opposite  angle  a  circular 
staircase  ascended  to  the  third  story, 
and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the 
keep.  The  apartment  over  the  hall 
was  lighted  by  4  windows,  command- 
ing noble  views,  and,  like  the  haU, 
contains  3  muial  chambers,  one  of 
which  opens  into  the  overhanging 
machicoule,  pierced  with  2  large 
openings,  which  project  beyond  the 
exterior  surfiM^e  of  the  wall,  and  is 
supported  on  brackets.    It  waa  more 
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probably  a  "camera  privata"  than 
designed  for  any  warlike  purpose. 

The  upper  chamber  of  the  Keep  is 
accessible  by  ladders,  and  very  strik- 
ing views  are  obtained ;  some  little 
inferior  may  be  obtained  &om  a  raised 
walk,  beyond  the  keep  mound,  on  the 
S.  side.  Here  is  an  excellent  point  for 
sketching  the  old  tower,  rismg  with 
its  time-stained  colouring  against 
the  sky,  from  the  midst  of  clustering 
sycamores  and  elder-bushes.  Bed 
valerian  and  jackdaws,  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  such  remains  as 
time  has  *•  mouldered  into  beauty," 
have  not  neglected  the  keep  of 
Guildford. 

The  keep  used  to  be  open  to  visit- 
ors, but  it  18  so  no  longer.  The  best 
general  view  of  the  keep  obtainable 
without  special  leave  is  from  the 
bowling-green  at  the  back  of  the 
Com  Exchange  in  the  High-street. 

Some  fragments  of  the  later 
buildings  which  surrounded  the 
Norm,  keep  still  remain;  but  they 
are  of  no  interest  or  importance,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  worked  up  as 
walls  of  mean  huts  or  pigsties.  On 
the  W.,  in  Quarry- street  is  the 
ancient  entrance  gate,  still  showing 
the  grooves  for  the  portcullis. 

Guildford  Castle  was  anciently  a 
stronghold  of  some  importance,  since 
it  commanded  a  principal  ford  of  the 
Wey.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
*Annales  Waverleienses,'  sub  ann. 
1216,  when  it  submitted  to  Louis  of 
France,  who  after  landing  at  Sand- 
wich, passed  through  Guildford  to- 
ward Winchester  in  pursuit  of  King 
John.  It  is  occasionally  mentioned 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IH.  and 
Edward  I.,  when  the  several  **  con- 
stables" are  noticed,  but  no  great 
historical  events  are  connected  with 
it.  At  a  later,  but  uncertain  period, 
it  was  appropriated  as  the  common 
county  gaol ;  and  it  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  *•  king's  prisoners"  for  both 
Surrey  and  Sussex  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  the  latter  county 
petitioned  that  the  gaol  of  Lewes 

[Surrey^  Ac] 


should  be  appropriated  to  them — 
since  '*  great  muraerers,  thieves,  and 
misdoers  had  been  allowed  to  escape 
on  account  of  the  charge  of  sending 
them  to  Guildford,  and  sometimes 
had  been  rescued  "  on  their  way. 

James  I.  granted  Guildford  Castle 
to  Francis  Carter,  from  whom  it  has 
passed  through  many  hands  into 
those  of  the  present  proprietor,  Lord 
Grantley. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in 
Guildford  is  Archbp.  Abbot's  Hospital^ 
standing  opposite  Trinity  Church, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  High-street. 
It  was  founded  in  1619.  It  is  in  the 
late  Tudor  style,  of  red  brick,  witli 
stone  dressings  and  window-frames. 
Handsome  open  iron  gates,  upon 
vmich  the  3  golden  pears  of  the 
foimder  are  duly  blazoned,  and  above, 
the  words  •*  Deus  nobis  hsBC  otia  fecit," 
lead  through  a  lofty  entrance  tower, 
with  domed  turrets  at  the  angles,  into 
the  small  quadrangle.  The  arms  of 
Canterbury,  impaling  Abbot,  are  over 
the  gateway,  and  on  the  upper  story 
is  a  sundial.  The  masters  apart- 
ments are  in  the  S.E.  comer,  and  are 
those  occupied  by  the  archbishop 
himself  when  he  visited  the  hospital. 
The  oak  staircase  is  worth  notice. 

In  the  dining-room,  over  the 
entiunce  gateway,  are  portraits  of 
Wvcliffe,  Fox  the  martyrologist, 
Calvin,  and  others.  Above,  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  tower,  called  the 
"strong  room,"  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  lodged  on  his  way  to 
London  after  his  defeat  at  Sedge- 
moor.  From  the  leads  an  excellent 
view  is  obtained  of  tlie  town  and 
surrounding  country.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  quadrangle  are  lodgings 
for  12  brethren;  on  the  E.  mr  8 
sisters,  all  of  whom  must  be  60  years 
old  before  admission.  The  common 
hall  fronts  the  entrance  gates  and 
contains  the  original  dining  **  boards" 
of  massive  oak.  Adjoining  is  the 
chapel,  with  two  large  pointed  win- 
dows, filled  with  stained  glass  of  much 
interest.   This  glass  is  perhaps  of  the 
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8£Lme  date  as  the  hospital,  and  may 
have  been  imported  hj  the  foundcar 
himself  from  the  Low  Countries. 
It  resembles  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel.  In  the  2  windows  is  told  the 
story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  The 
N.  window  has  4  lights :  in  the  Id 
Isaac  sends  Esau  for  venison,  Ee- 
becca  listens  behind,  and  the  back- 
ground shows  a  second  figure  of 
Esau  hunting;  in  the  2nd  division 
Bebecoa  is  instructing  Jacob  how  to 
supplant  his  brother;  in  the  3r(2 
Isaac  in  bed  is  blessing  Jacob,  who 
has  brought  the  venison ;  and  in  the 
^th  is  the  return  and  anger  of  Esau. 
The  E.  window  has  5  lights:  the 
let  is  Jacob's  Dream;  2n(2,  the 
Meeting  of  Jacob  with  Laban, 
Bachel  in  the  distance;  Brd,  Jao(A) 
with  his  wives  and  children,  **  Semen 
futurso  eoclesisB,"  as  the  inscription 
runs  below  —  the  golden -haired 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  who  kneel  in 
the  foreground,  are  Flemish  enough 
to  be  tiie  sons  of  some  worthy  burgo- 
master of  Lille  or  Bruges ;  ^th^  the 
interview  of  Jacob  and  Laban  on 
Mount  Gilead;  and  5ih,  Jacob  in 
prayer  at  Mahanaim,  waiting  for  his 
brother  Esau— a  fine  figure,  almost 
worthy  of  Albert  Durer.  Four 
Latin  lines,  referring  to  the  subject, 
are  placed  under  each  light.  In 
the  smaller  lights  above  are  angels 
bearing  shields;  in  the  N.  window, 
the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  Canterbury,  and  London, 
impaling  Abbot,  and  the  date  1621. 
In  the  E.  window  are,  with  the  arms 
of  James  I.,  those  of  King  Christian 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Frederic,  the 
Elector  Palatine.  Three  portraits 
hang  in  the  chapel :  a  half-length  of 
Ar(£bp.  Abbot;  a  good  but  much 
injured  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Kempe,  by  Pavl  Varuomer ;  and 
Thomas  Jackman,  by  /.  BusseUt  B.A. 
The  two  last  were  benefeu^tors  to  the 
hospital.  There  is  also  a  brass  to 
the  parents  of  the  founder,  who  both 
diedinone month  (Sept.  15,25, 1606). 
In  the  diapel  the  master  (who  is, 


however,  not  necessarily  in  orders) 
is  bound  by  the  statutes  to  read 
prayers  twice  a-day.  The  words 
'^Clamamus  Abba  Fater"  occur  on 
scrolls  of  painted  glass  throughout 
the  hospital  windows— -Bomans  viii. 
13;  forming  what  heralds  term  a 
canting  allusbn  to  the  name  of  the 
founder. 

Guildford  was  the  native  town  of 
Archbp.  Abbot,  whose  birthplace  re- 
mained standing 'iiill  1864,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  It  was  in  St. 
Nicholas  parish,  close  to  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  Wey.  Here  were 
bom  that "  happy  temion  of  brothers,** 
as  Fuller  calls  them,  George  Arohbp. 
of  Canterbury,  Bobert  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Sir  Maurice,  who  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Their  father, 
Maurice  Abbot,  a  cloth-worker,  and 
his  wife  Alice,  were  both  in  trouble 
during  the  persecutions  under  Queen 
Mary—the  latter  narrowly  escaping 
the  faggot  She  lived,  however,  to 
dream  that,  **if  she  could  eat  a  jack 
or  pike,  the  child  she  was  about  to 
bring  into  the  world  would  be  a 
great  man.*'  A  few  days  after,  in 
drawing  water  from  the  river  that 
ran  dose  by  her  house,  she  took  up 
in.  her  bucket  the  mysterious  fish, 
which  she  lost  no  time  in  devouring. 
In  consequence  of  this  '*odd  affieiir/' 
says  Aubrey,  **  many  people  of  quality 
offered  themselves  to  be  eponsors  at 
the  baptism  of  Mistress  Alice's  son 
— ^the  future  archbishop."  Possibly 
the  truculent  pike  foreshadowed  his 
**  morose  manners  and  very  sour 
aspect,"  upon  which  Lord  Claieu- 
don  insists.  "  Gravity,*'  says  Fuller, 
speaking  of  the  brothers,  *^  did  frown 
in  George,  and  smile  in  Bobert" 
In  1621,  whilst  hunting  in  Lord 
Zouchs  park  at  Bramshill  (Bte.  21), 
the  archbishop  accidentally  kiUed 
one  Petel:  Hawkins,  a  keeper^  with 
a  barbed  arrow;  '*a  great  peiplexitjr 
to  the  good  man,  and  a  heavy  knell 
to  his  aged  spirit"  Kin^  James 
defended  him  in  vain,  saying  ''an 
angel  might  have  miscarried  in  such 
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sort,"  but  this  was  not  the  view  of 
the  Arniinian  party,  who  declined 
to  receive  ordination  or  consecration 
from  *' hands  imbued  with  blood." 
During  the  discussions  which  arose 
in  consequence.  Abbot  retired  to  his 
newly-founded  hospital  at  Guildford, 
and  afterwards  to  his  palace  at  Ford 
in  Kent;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  kept  a  fast  every  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  his  mishap.  His  character 
has  been  variously  painted;  but  is  im- 
partially judged  by  HaMam  (*  Const. 
Hist.'  ii  417). 

Guildford  has  three  churches, 
which,  as  they  stretch  in  a  line 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  High- 
street  to  the  river,  are  commonly 
known  as  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
and  Middle  Church. 

The  first  is  Holy  Trinity,  opposite 
Abbot's  Hospital,  an  ugly  red-brick 
building,  though  of  late  years  some- 
what redeemed  by  the  removal  of  3 
forlorn  clipped  yews,  and  laying  out 
the  churchyard  in  the  cemetery  style. 
It  should  be  entered  for  the  sake  of 
the  monuments  it  contains.  The  old 
church  was  repaired  in  1739,  but, 
owing  to  some  incautious  removals, 
the  tower  fell  in  the  following  year, 
and  rendered  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing necessary.  The  present  church 
was  completed  in  1763.  It  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  great  span  of  its 
roof  timbers.  The  organ  is  good; 
and  the  (modem)  cover  for  the  font 
is  worth  notice.  Some  few  monu- 
ments of  the  old  church  were  pre- 
served, and  replaced  in  the  present 
one.  Of  these,  the  stately  memorial 
of  the  archbishop,  erected  by  his 
brother  Sir  Maurice  Abbot  in  1640, 
is  still  in  excellent  preservation.  It 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  what  is 
(not  perhaps  very  correctly)  called 
ihe  "Laudian"  school.  The  arch- 
bishop, fully  vested,  in  cap  and  rochet, 
reclines  beneath  a  canopy,  sus- 
tained by  6  columns  of  blacK  marble, 
whose  bases  rest  on  pedestals  of  sub- 
stantial folios  and  quartos — a  little 
unhappily  recalling  the  baron's 


''altar,  built 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly 
gilt," 

whilst  the  9  cardinal  virtues  are 
perched  on  their  several  **  coigns  of 
vantage"  on  the  summit  of  the  canopy. 
At  the  E.  end  are  two  larger  figures, 
over  which  axe  the  words  ^^  Hinc 
lumen,  hie  gratia;"  and  below,  the 
front  panel  of  the  tomb  exhibits  a 
marble  grating,  within  which  ap- 
pears a  supply  of  skulls  and  cross- 
bones  sufficient  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  half-a-dozen  archbishops.  The 
sculptors  were  Gerald  Christmas  and 
his  sons.  The  Latin  inscriptions  on 
the  W.  side  are  in  the  inflated  style 
of  their  time. 

In  the  opposite  angle  of  the  nave 
is  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
Arthur  Onslow,  the  Speaker,  who, 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  *•  during  three- 
and-thirty  years  filled  that  chair  with 
higher  merit  probably  than  any  one 
either  before  or  after  him;  with 
unequalled  impartiality,  dignity,  and 
courtesy."  {Hift  Eng.  iv.  326.)  He  is 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Merrow 
(Rte.  11);  and  is  here  represented 
reclining  on  an  altar-tomb  "in  a 
Roman  habit,"  with  his  right  arm 
extended,  and  the  left  leaning  on 
scrolls,  bearing  the  votes  of  thanks 
passed  by  the  House  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1761.  The  arms  on  the 
uppe.r  plinth  are  those  of  Onslow, 
with  quartcrings. 

At  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  nave  is 
a  chantry  chapel,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Westons  of  Sutton  (Rte.  10). 
It  contains  some  monuments  temp. 
Jas.  I.,  is  now  used  as  the  vestry, 
and  has  been  restored  in  chequers  of 
stone  and  flint. 

The  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
united  to  that  of  St.  Mary  ("  Middle 
Church"),  the  two  forming  a  single 
cure.  St,  Mary's  Church  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  in  Quarry-street, 
on  1.  as  you  descend  the  High-street, 
and  is  full  of  interest,  but  in  the  eye 

iof  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  has 
suffered  not  a  little  from  the  costly 
E  2 
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••restoration"  made  in  1863,  and  now 
looks  painfully  modern  among  the  old 
houses  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  partly  built  of  chalk,  but  with 
an  intermixture  of  flint  and  rubble, 
and  consists  of  a  naye,  chancel,  and 
2  side  aisles  terminating  in  chapels 
and  circular  apses.  From  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  chancel  rises 
a  low,  square,  embattled  tower.  The 
E.  end  of  the  chancel  is  now  square, 
and  terminates  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  side  chapels.  It  was  originally 
semicircular,  and  advanced  consider 
ably  beyond  them,  but  has  been 
shortened  at  different  times;  last, 
in  the  year  1825,  when  the  stones 
were  all  marked,  and  together  with 
the  large  Peip.  window  replaced  as 
before.  This  final  '^  clipping"  is  said 
to  have  been  made  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  George  IV.,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing  this  way 
from  Windsor  to  Brighton,  and  found 
the  street  unpleasantly  narrow— a 
backward  reaciing  of  church  and 
state,  which  says  much  for  the  loyalty 
of  Guildford. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  church 
is  Norm. ;  but  it  was  materially  en- 
larged during  the  13th  century,  as 
the  character  of  the  original  win- 
dows, side  chapels,  N.  porch,  &c.,  is 
completely  E.  E.  Extensive  altera^ 
tions  were  again  made  at  a  latei' 
period.  Remark  the  alternation  of 
Dec.  and  Perp.  windows,  and  a  sin- 
gular niche  in  the  W.  front,  almost 
level  with  the  ground.  The  tower 
rests  on  4  open  arches.  Those  N. 
and  S.  are  circular,  with  a  plain 
chamfered  abacus  at  the  spring,  and 
are  perhaps  the  earliest  part  of  the 
existing  church.  Those  E.  and  W. 
are  E.  E.,  but  very  early,  with  the 
same  plain  chamfered  capitals:  the 
upper  arch  toward  the  chancel  has 
been  depressed  for  the  sake  of  the 
belfiy  fioor  above  it.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  are  circular,  with  fluted 
Norm,  capitals;  they  support  pointed 
arches.  The  N.  aide  is  3  ft.  narrower 
^an  the  S.,  and  has  3  E.  E.  windows, 


with  hood  mouldings.  Remark  in 
both  aisles  the  bat-winged,  clawed, 
and  dog-faced  monsters  adorning  the 
corbels  which  supported  the  original 
roof;  and  what  has  been  taken  to  be 
a  representation  of  the  great  Ammo- 
nite which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  chalk  here.  Three  steps  lead 
from  the  nave  to  the  tower,  and  4 
more  from  the  tower  to  the  chancel. 
Two  graceful  E.  E.  arches  open  into 
the  side  chapels;  E.  E.  shafts  in 
triple  clusters  support  the  vaulted 
roof ;  and  a  large  Perp.  window  fills 
the  square  end  of  the  church. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is 
the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Of  this  the  altar  is  fronted  by  a 
massive  arch,  enclosing  an  E.  E. 
vaulted  roof  of  3  bays,  in  2  of 
which  are  Perp.  windows,  and  the 
third  shows  a  narrow  lancet,  no 
doubt  original.  Above,  the  roof 
still  retains  some  most  interesting 
early  decorations.  On  the  spandrels 
of  the  great  arch  are,  N.,  St.  Michael 
weighing  the  merits  of  a  hiunan 
soul,  whilst  an  evil  spirit  puts  his 
foot  into  the  ascending  scale,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  depress  it;  and  S., 
an  angel  consigning  two  souls  to  the 
power  of  a  homed  demon,  bywhom 
they  are  led  off  in  triumph.  Within, 
each  bay  of  the  vaulting  Is  painted 
in  medallions  and  scroll-work.  In 
the  centre  appears  the  Saviour  in 
Majesty;  the  under  vest  curiously 
spotted;  the  right  hand  raised  in 
benediction,  whilst  the  left  holds  an 
open  book,  indicating  the  perfect 
revelation  in  opposition  to  the  roll 
or  volumen  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  prophets.  No  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  remaining 
medallions  has  hitherto  been  given ; 
but  they  seem  to  unite  the  stories 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  John  the 
Eyangelist ;  the  lust  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  died  on  the  day  of  the  Bap- 
tist's festival.  The  beheading  of  the 
Baptist,  with  Herod  emerging  from  a 
fonty  will  easily  be  recognised. 

Two  others  relate  apparently  to 
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St.  John  the  Eyangelist :  one  shows 
him  plunged  in  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil,  and  another,  much  defaced, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Aristo- 
demus,  priest  of  Diana,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  *Legenda  Aurea,'  after 
haying  first  shown  St.  John  the 
force  of  a  certain  powerful  poison 
which  killed  the  murderers  who 
drank  it,  offered  the  cup  to  the 
apostle,  upon  whom  it  had  no  effect. 
Jjo.  the  medallion  the  two  poisoned 
men  lie  in  front,  while  the  priest 
with  tlie  cup  may  be  indistinctly 
traced  above.  The  ground  on  which 
the  medallions  are  placed  is  coloured 
red;  and  in  the  principal  drawings 
a  peculiar  pale  green  is  used,  greatly 
in  favour  with  uie  early  decoratofs  : 
but  the  colours  are  much  faded. 
They  are  probably  the  work  of  a 
certain  Master  WtlUam  the  Floren- 
tine, who  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  had  the  superintendence  of  Ihe 
paintings  in  the  king's  palace  at 
Guildford.  These  drawings  are  of 
that  time,  and  exhibit  a  character 
and  expression  indicating  a  superior 
artist. 

The  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
It  contains  a  Perp.  reredos  of  wood. 
In  both  chapels  are  large  hagioscopes, 
piercing  the  wall  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion eastward,  so  as  to  enable  those 
in  the  chapels  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
high  altar.  Small  openings  appa- 
rently intended  for  a  similar  use 
by  worshippers  outside  the  ch.  were 
discovered,  during  the  late  restora- 
tions, in  the  external  wall  under  the 
W.  windows  of  the  N.  and  S.  aisles. 
They  are  now  fiUed  with  painted 
glass,  the  gift  of  a  retired  tradesman 
of  the  town,  who  also  laid  out  the 
churchyard  as^a  flower  garden. 

"  Low  Church"  is  8t  Nicholas,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Wey,  and  not  far 
from  the  rly.  stat.  It  was  built  in 
1836,  and  rebuilt  in  1875  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell. 
Happily  the  Loseley  chapel  (good 
early  Perp.)  is  preserved,  and  in  it 


are  collected  several  interesting  mo- 
numents from  the  old  oh.,  whicn  was 
Norm.,  with  a  round  tower.  The 
monuments  chiefly  belong  to  the 
Mores  of  Loseley  (Rte.  11),  the  best, 
a  large  altar-tomb  of  Sir  W.  More  and 
his  wife  Margaret,  d.  1600.  Under 
the  S.  window  is  a  remarkable  altar- 
tomb  removed  from  the  N.  aisle  of 
the  old  church,  that  of  Arnold  Brocas, 
rector  of  the  parish  toward  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  whose  eflBgy  lies 
thereon  in  a  close-fitting  scarlet  robe. 
An  inscription  formerly  ran  round 
the  tomb,  giving  the  date  1395.  Dr. 
Andrews,  the  incumbent,  who  was 
also  vicai'  of  Godalming,  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Long  Parliament,  being 
charged  not  only  with  popery,  but 
with  giving  more  time  to  fishing  than 
preaching. 

After  the  churches,  the  tourist 
should  visit  the  Guild  or  Toum  Hall, 
and  the  old  Grammar  School,  The 
Guildhall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
High -street,  and  was  erected,  by 
sutecription,  in  1683.  It  will  be  at 
once  recognised  by  its  projecting 
clock-dial  with  knots  and  decorations 
of  gilt  iron-work. 

Within  is  a  large  hall  about  50  ft. 
long,  in  which  are  full-lengths  of 
Charles  U  and  James  II.,  by  Ldy ; 
a  half-length  of  "  Speaker  Onslow ;" 
and  a  picture  of  Sir  R.  Onslow,  the 
Vice-Admii-al,  receiving  the  Dutch 
flag  after  the  fight  of  Camperdown, 
by  John  22t««cZZ,  K.A.,  who  was  bom 
at  Guildford  in  1745. 

Over  the  hall  is  the  council- 
chamber,  containing  a  curious  chim- 
ney-piece brought  from  Stoughtou 
House  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Stoke.  In  4  compartments  are 
figures  illustrating  the  4  human 
tmperaments:  under  Sanguineus  is 
a  lover  "sighing  like  furnace"  be- 
fore his  mistress;  ChcHericus  shows 
us  the  soldier,  surrounded  by  mar- 
tial devices;  PhJegmaticus  appears 
in  a  boat  taking  a  lading  of  fish ;  and 
Mdancholicus  muses  alone,  in  solitary 
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deopair.  Here  is  kept  the  mayor's 
staff  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  is  of  ebony,  with  a  silver  top 
showing  the  town  arms,  surrounded 
by  this  inscription :  "  Fayre  God, 
Doe  Justice,  Love  Thy  Brother." 

A  County  Hall  and  assize  court, 
late  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1862  in  North-street ;  it  is  certainly 
not  beautiful,  and  is  said  not  to  1>e 
convenient. 

The  Grammar  School  is  at  the  ex- 
treme upper  end  of  the  Uigh-street. 
It  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Robert 
BeckLngham,  a  London  grocer,  gave 
lands,  and  other  benefactors  subse- 
quently raised  the  building,  over  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  date  1550. 
It  has  a  collegiate  look  without,  and 
within  the  buildings  inclose  a  quad- 
rangle. Here  were  educated  Park- 
hurst,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  1560;  Wil- 
liam Cotton,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  and 
Henry  Cotton,  Bp.  of  Salisbury  (the 
two  Cottons,  though  of  different 
families,  having  been  educated  in 
the  same  school,  were  consecrated  as 
bishops  on  the  same  day,  Nov.  12, 
1598,  the  Queen,  Elizabeth,  merrily 
saying  that  "  she  hoped  she  had  now 
well  cottoned  the  West" — Fuller); 
and  the  two  Abbots,  the  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury and  the  archbishop.  The  library 
still  contains  the  collection  of  Bp. 
Parkhurst,  who  died  in  1574,  and 
bequeathed  his  books  to  the  school. 
They  consisted  principally  of  the 
works  of  the  eany  Keformers,  but 
have  been  greatly  added  to,  and 
there  is  now  a  good  classical  and 
theological  collection. 

About  halfway  up  the  High-street, 
under  the  Angel  Inn  and  a  house 
nearly  opposite,  are  remarkable 
vaults,  which  tradition  has  connected 
with  the  castle.  They  are  worked 
into  groined  roofs,  supported  by  cir- 
cular colunms,  and  the  corbels  from 
which  the  ribs  of  the  roof  spring  are 
rudely  sculptured  with  heads  and 
foliage.  They  have  the  character  of 
E.  E.  work,  and  probably  mark  the 


sites  of  ancient  houses.  The  ohalk 
ridge  on  which  the  town  stands  is, 
however,  pierced  with  long  winding 
caverns  or  excavations,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  women  and  children  took 
refuge  in  1688,  when,  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  rumour 
was  spread  abroad  that  large  bodies  of 
Irishmen  had  disembarked  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  were  about  to  commence 
a  general  massacre  of  Protestants. 
These  caverns  are  now  closed. 

The  view  from  8t,  Catherine's 
Chapel,  on  a  small  hill  S.W.  of  the 
town,  will  give  the  visitor  a  good 
idea  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
together  with  a  genend  view  of 
Gjiildford  itself.  If  he  reaches  it 
by  crossing  the  river  below  the  town 
mill,  and  passing  along  the  towing- 
path  on  the  W.  bank,  he  should  be 
told  that  in  the  mill-pool  formerly 
stood  the  "  ducking  stool,"  the  terror 
of  "  scolds  and  unquiet  women." 

The  old  name  of  St.  Catherine's 
was  Drake -hill,  probably  referring 
to  the  "  grisly  worm"  or  fire-drake, 
legends  of  which  are  so  constantly 
found  connected  with  similar  emi- 
nences; and  a  piece  of  local  "folk- 
lore" records  that  two  sisters,  Cathe- 
rine and  Martha*  built  witii  their 
own  hands  the  two  chapels  which 
still  bear  their  names.  These  ladies 
were  of  the  old  giant  race,  and  the 
only  working  tool  they  used  was 
an  enormous  hammer,  which  they 
tossed  from  one  hill  to  the  other  as 
it  was  wanted.  Similar  legends  oc- 
cur throughout  England,  and  indeed 
are  spread  over  all  northern  Europe, 
and  the  reader  may  call  to  mind  the 
hammer  of  Thor  the  "  giant-queller." 
(See  the  notice  of  St  Martha's 
chapel,  ante,) 

The  chapel  was  rebuilt  from  the 
ruins  of  an  earlier  one,  temp.  Edw.  II., 
by  Richard  de  Wauncey,  "parson" 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1317.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
time  it  fell  into  its  present  ruinous 
condition.  Although  Ihe  tracery  of 
the  windows  has  disappeared,  the 
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early  Deo.  ohoracter  of  the  building 
is  apparent.  The  windows  of  the 
ruined  chapel  make  excellent  frames 
for  the  landscape,  which  E.  ranges  fai 
beyond  the  richly  wooded  giomids  of 
6toke  and  Olandon,  and  W.  beyond 
the  spire  of  Grodalmingto  the  distant 
crests  of  Hindhead.  In  the  foiegromid 
is  the  valley  of  the  Wey  with  its  green 
broad  meadows,  and  the  town  itself 
clustering  about  the  old  castle. 

A  wider  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  Booker's  Tower ^ 
a  building  on  the  side  of  the  hill  be- 
yond St.  Catherine's,  which  strangers 
are  permitted  to  ascend;  and  one 
equally  fine  in  the  contrary  direction, 
from  the  summit  of  Pewley-hiU, 
which  the  visitor  may  dimb  in  his 
way  to  St,  Martha's  chapel,  if  the 
visit  to  it  be  from  Guildford.  Pewley- 
hill  is  most  readily  reached  by  the 
narrow  passage  that  runs  upwards  by 
the  £.  side  of  Trinity  church. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  country 
round  Guildford  renders  it  most  fa- 
vourable for  Excursions  in  every 
direction.  Among  such  may  be 
named,  one  to  Sutton  Place  (Rte.  10), 
2  m.  N. ;  to  Loseley  (Bte.  11),  2  m. 
W. ;  to  Godalming  (Bte.  15),  4  m.  S. 
Longer  walks  or  drives  may  be, 
W.  along  the  Hog's  Back  to  Fam- 
ham  (Bte.  11),  14  m. ;  E.,  along  the 
Downs  to  Shore  ( 10  m. ),  or  to 
Dorking  (16  m.)  ante;  or,  S.E.,  to 
Cranley  and  Ewhurst,  11  m.  (Bte. 
12). 


ROUTE  6. 

LONDON  TO  HORSHAM,  BT  DUL- 
WICH,  EPSOMi  LEATHERHEAD,  AND 
DORKING. 

London  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
BaUway,    39  m. 

This  line  leaves  the  South  London 
(Bte.  2)  at  Peckham  Bye,  passes  on 
an  embankment  to  Champion  -  hill 
Stat.  (4|  m.),  and  reaches  at 


4f  m.  Nwih  Dulvneh  (Stat.)  A 
pleasant  walk  of  i  m.  conducts  to 
the  village  {Inn:  the  Greyhound). 
Dulwich  can  also  be  reached  by  the 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  line 
(Bte.  3).  Though  houses  are  rising 
in  all  directioDs,  the  place  has  not  yet 
lost  all  its  rural  aspect,  but  its  great 
attraction  is  the  CoUege  of  God^s 
Oijt,  founded  by  Edward  AUeyne 
the  player,  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare, which  contains  an  important 
collection  of  pictures  be(|ueatbed  by 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  in  1811.  To 
this  gallery  the  public  are  admitted, 
without  charge  and  unthout  tichets, 
every  week-day,  during  the  summer 
months  from  10  till  5,  in  the  winter 
from  10  till  4,  except  for  a  few  days 
about  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  of 
which  notice  is  given  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers  (post). 

The  College  stands  at  the  angle 
between  the  Norwood  and  Sydenham 
(Crystal  Palace)  roads,  and  is  shaded 
by  finely  grown  trees;  but,  though 
not  without  a  grave  air  of  dignity 
and  seclusion,  it  retains  little  of  the 
original  arcMlecture.  Its  present 
aspect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  under  whose  direction 
the  latest  alterations  were  made,  but 
the  Mansard  roof  placed  on  the  tower 
is  hardly  an  improvement.  The  col- 
lege forms  3  sides  of  a  quadrangle ; 
the  entrance  and  gates,  on  which  are 
the  founder's  arms  and  motto,  *'  God's 
Gift;"  closing  in  the  fourth  side.  The 
chapel,  dining-room,  library,  and 
apartments  for  the  master  are  in 
front;  the  wings  contain  a  school, 
and  residences  for  the  24  pensioners 
established  when  the  charity  was 
reconstituted  by  Parliament  in  1857, 

Alleyne,  the  Garrick  or  Macready 
of  his  time — **  iEvi  sui  Boscius,"  says 
the  inscription  over  the  porch — 
(b.  1566,  d.  1626)  whose  fortune  was 
acquired  partly  by  marriage,  and 
partly  by  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  land  and 
on  the  building  of  this  College 
100,0002.      "I   like    well,"   wrote 
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Lord  Bacon,  **  that  Alleyne  per- 
formeth  the  last  act  of  his  life  so 
well."  He  retired  from  the  stage, 
and  commenced  his  work  here,  in 
1612;  and  finally  established  the 
"  College  of  God's  Gift "  for  a  master, 
a  warden,  and  4  fellows,  together 
with  12  almspeople,  and  12  poor 
scholars,  chosen  from  the  parishes 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  St.  Luke, 
Middlesex,  St.  Saviour,  Southwark, 
and  St.  Giles,  Gamberwell ;  he  being 
a  native  of  the  first,  and  connected 
with  the  rest  by  property:  there 
were  also  30  out-pensioners.  The 
master  and  warden  were  always  to 
be  of  the  blood,  or  at  least  of  the 
surname,  of  the  founder,  whose  seal- 
ring  was  to  be  worn  by  each  master 
in  succession.  Those  of  the  scholars 
who  showed  an  aptitude  for  learning 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Universities, 
and  the  rest  to  be  apprenticed  to 
good  trades.  The  income  in  the 
founder's  time  was  800Z.  a  year,  and 
he  gave  directions  that,  when  it  had 
increased  sufficiently,  a  day  school 
should  bo  added ;  but  this  was  not 
done  until  1842,  when  the  present 
Lower  School  was  founded.  In  the 
mean  time  the  value  of  the  OoUege 
property  had  greatly  increased — ^it 
consisted  of  the  Manor  of  Dulwich 
and  some  1400  acres  of  land,  besides 
houses  in  London — and  in  1857,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Charity 
Conmiissioners,  an  Act  was  passed, 
dissolving  the  old  Corporation,  and 
providing  for  a  great  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  the  charity.  To  carry 
out  this  scheme,  very  handsome  new 
buildings  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, some  of  which  are  completed, 
and  in  use  (post). 

In  the  Dining  and  Audit  JRoamg 
are  some  Interesting  portiaits ;  many 
of  which  belonged  to  the  founder, 
whilst  some  others  were  bequeathed 
to  the  College  by  William  Caxtwright 
the  actor  in  1686.  Among  them 
remark  Edward  Alleyne,  the  founder 
— a  fall-length  in  a  black  gown, 
"^oau  Woodward,  his  first  wife ;  the 


actors  Rich.  Bnrbage,  Kathaniel 
Field  (one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow 
players),  William  Sly,  Bichard  Per- 
tdns,  Thomas  Bond,  and  William 
Cartwright  (this  last  is  by  GreenkiU^ 
by  whom  also  are  the  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  artist  himself); 
Colonel  Lovelace  the  poet,  "  an  extra- 
ordinary handsome  man,  but  proud," 
Aubrey;  Henry  Prince  of  Wales; 
the  poet  Drayton;  and  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  In  the  Audit 
Boom  is  a  curioas  emblematical 
painting,  the  histoiy  of  which  is 
unknown.  It  represents  a  merchant 
and  his  wife,  with  a  tomb  between 
them,  crowned  with  a  skull,  on  which 
rest  their  hands.  Below  the  tomb 
lies  a  corpse. 

The  Library  contains  about  5000 
volumes,  some  of  which  formed  part 
of  Cartwright's  legacy.  Here  are 
also  the  Spanish  and  Italian  books 
of  John  Allen,  the  friend  of  Lord 
HoUand,  master  from  1820  to  1843. 
The  chimneypiece  in  this  room  was 
made   of   the  ^' upper  part  of  the 

aueen's  barge,"  bought  by  Alleyne 
le  founder  in  1618.  To  these  rooms 
visitors  are  only  admitted  by  special 
order. 

The  College  Chapel  serves  also  as 
the  parish  church  of  Dulwich.  The 
altarpiece  is  a  good  copy  of  Baf&elle's 
Transfig^uration.  The  font,  of  varie- 
gated marble,  given  to  the  College 
in  1729,  has  a  covering  of  gilt  copper, 
iyn  which  are  the  Greek  words  (to 
be  read  either  backward  or  forward) 
— 'Niijfov  avofirifjLa  firi  fu>vay  oi^iv — 
placed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  above 
the  place  of  holy  water  in  S.  Sophia. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  black  marble 
slab,  marking  the  tomb  of  Edward 
Alleyne  the  founder. 

The  New  Building$  of  the  College 
(0.  Barry,  architect),  are  placed  at 
some  distance  S.  of  the  old  edifice, 
and  will,  when  complete,  form  a 
very  imposing,  structure.  A  site  of 
45  acres  is  devoted  to  them,  in- 
cluding playgrounds,  &c.   The  style 
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is  ISth-centy.  Northern  Italian,  and 
the  material  principally  red  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  the  latter  material 
being  very  largely  employed  for 
ornament.  The  central  block  con- 
tains, beside  a  lecture  theatre  and 
various  offices,  a  noble  dining-hall 
92  ft.  long,  43  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft. 
high.  Connected  by  cloisters  are 
the  buildings  of  the  Upper  School 
(S.),  and  the  Lower  School  (N.), 
but  only  the  former  is  as  yet  occu- 
pied. There  are  houses  for  the 
Under  Master  of  the  Upper  School, 
and  for  the  Master  of  the  Lower 
School.  The  residence  of  the  Head 
Master,  and  the  School  Chapel,  are 
not  yet  built. 

By  the  Act  of  1857,  life  pensions 
amounting  to  nearly  6000Z.  a  year 
were  granted  to  the  members  of  the 
dissolved  Corporation,  and  the  re- 
maining Income  of  the  College  was 
ordered  to  be  divided  into  4  parts, 
3  to  be  devoted  to  education,  and 
1  to  charity.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Charity 
Cjommissioners,  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  School  were  to  be  esta- 
blished; in  the  first  of  which  in- 
struction was  to  be  given  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
English  literature  and  composition, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
chemistry,  the  principles  of  civil 
engineering,  and  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  instruction  in  the  Lower  School 
was  to  be  nearly  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  Greek.  The  Upper 
School  was  formally  opened  by 
H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  June 
21,  1870,  and  the  Lower  School 
is  carried  on  in  the  Old  College; 
but  the  scheme  of  1857  has 
been  since  materially  modified,  and 
by  an  Order  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  dated 
May  7,  1875,  the  future  establish- 
ment is  laid  down  as  follows:  a 
school  at  Dulwich  for  700  boys,  at 
fees  of  from  152.  to  202.  a  year;  a 


school  at  Camberwell  in  2  divisions, 
for  500  boys,  fees  2/.  to  52.,  and  52. 
to  102. ;  a  middle-class  girls'  school, 
fees  22.  to  52,;  and  schools  for  the 
parishes  of  St.  Botolph,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Saviour,  in  those  localities. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  free  edu-  • 
cation  of  a  small  number  of  *'  founda- 
tion boys,"  and  for  scholarships,  but 
the  scheme  cannot  be  yet  considered 
as  settled  in  all  its  details.  The 
College  is  under  the  management 
of  a  body  of  11  nominated  and  8 
elected  governors,  and  has  for  its 
Visitor  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  entrance  to  the  Picture  GaUery 
is  from  the  Norwood-road.  The 
collection,  originally  made  by  Mr. 
Desenfans  for  King  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  was  retained  by  the  col- 
lector in  his  own  hands  on  the  fall 
of  that  country ;  and  at  his  death 
in  1807  was  bequeathed  to  his  friend 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois.  Sir  Francis 
left  it  to  this  College ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Desenfans  a  gal- 
lery for  its  reception  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane,  having 
a  mausoleum  attached,  in  which  are 
interred  Sir  F.  Bourgeois  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Desenfans. 

The  great  charm  of  the  Dulwich 
Gallery  is  its  perfect  quiet.  Even 
now  that  the  railway  has  been  brought 
almost  to  the  door,  more  than  a 
dozen  visitors  are  rarely  assembled 
at  one  time,  and  the  pictures  may 
thus  be  inspected  with  ease  and 
comfort.  There  are  five  rooms. 
Beginning  with  that  at  the  entrance, 
the  following  pictures  should  espe- 
cially be  noticed.  (The  numbers  cor- 
respond with  those  on  the  frames.) 

First  JJooTO.— 1.  Portraits  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickle,  Gains- 
borough; one  of  his  best  pictures. 
8  and  10.  Landscapes,  with  cattle 
and  figures,  Bomeyn,  a  scholar  of 
Berghem.  9.  Lanciscape,  with  cattle 
and  figures,  Cuyp.  30  and  36. 
Landscapes,  with  cattle  and  figures, 
B  8 
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(30  bright  sunny  effect^  86  dear 
evening),  Both,  63  and  64.  Land- 
scapes, Wouvermans.  102.  Flowers 
encircling  a  Vase,  JJaniel  Seghers. 

Second  Rornn,  — 113.  A  Calm, 
Vandevelde,  121,  140.  Flowers, 
Vanhuysum  (121  very  beautiful  in 
colour  and  aelicacy  of  touch,  140 
an  earlier  work,  extremely  minute 
iand  elaborate  in  finish).  131.  Land- 
scape, with  a  watermill  (veiy  fine), 
Hchbema,  133.  Portrait  of  a  young 
man,  here  assigned  to  an  unknown 
artist  of  the  Florentine  school,  but 
considered  by  Dr.  Waagen  a  good 
work  of  Da  Vinci's  scholar  BoUraffio. 
143.  A  Mother  and  sick  Child,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  146.  His  own 
portrait,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  147. 
Landscape,  with  cattle  and  figures 
(very  characteristic),  J.  B,  Weeninx, 
154.  Waterfell,  Ruysdael  159.  Land- 
scape, ;8^.  Rosa,  16b.  Landscape  with 
cattle  and  figures,  Cuyp.  166.  A 
brisk  Gale,  Vandevelde ;  **  one  of  his 
most  charming  works^*'  Waagen, 
169.  Landscape  with  cattle  and 
figures,  Gum;  very  beautiful  sun- 
set. 173.  Landscape  with  figures. 
Wouvermans ;  "  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance,"  Wa^en,  175.  Landscape, 
Rulbens,  179.  Jacob's  Dream,  a  cele- 
brated picture,  here  assigned  to 
Rembrandt,  but  most  probably  not 
by  his  own  hand.  182.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, a  Sketch,  Rubens,  185.  The 
Chaff-cutter,  Teniers;  "true  but 
rather  poor.** 

Centre  Room. — 194.  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
Philip  IV.,  Velasquez.  209.  Land- 
scape, with  cattle  at  a  fountain, 
Berghem.  214.  Portrait  of  Philip 
Herbert,  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Vandyck.  215.  Villa  of  Maecenas, 
(a  replica  of  the  famous  picture 
engraved  by  Rooker),  R.  Wilson. 
217.  St.  Veronica,  G.  Dolci.  218.  Por- 
trait of  the  Archduke  Albert,  here 
assigned  to  the  school  of  Rubens,  but 
Waagen  thinks  it  is  by  the  master 
himself.  228.  Landscape,  with 
rattle  and  figures,  Woiivermans.  B&9. 


Landscape  with  cattle,  Cuyp.  241. 
Landscape,  with  Mill,  RuySdad, 

Fourth  Room,  —  248.  Spanish 
Flower  Girl,  MuriUo ;  fine  from  the 
contrast  and  harmony  of  colour. 
271.  Soldiers  gaming,  iSf.  jBosa.  276. 
landscape,  (?.  Poussin ;  "  genuine 
and  beautiful,"  Waagen.  283.  Three 
Spanish  Peasant-boys,  MuriUo;-  a 
picture  of  which  there  are  many 
repetitions ;  this  is  no  doubt  an  ori- 
gin^. 284.  Rape  of  Proserpine,  F, 
Mola.  285.  The  Prophet  Samuel 
(not  the  popular  kneeling  Samuel), 
Sir  J,  Reynolds.  286.  Two  Spnish 
Peasant-boys,  MuriUo ;  this  picture, 
like  No.  283,  has  been  often  repeated : 
"  Happy  in  intention,  the  execution 
in  parts  luird  and  feeble,"  says 
Waagen;  but  the  hardness  and 
feebleness  disappear  almost  magi- 
cally when  the  picture  is  seen  by  i£e 
softened  light  of  an  afternoon  sun. 
299.  A  Locksmith,  Garava^gio, 
305.  The  Triumph  of  David,  N. 
Poussin.  309.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Velasquez. 

FifihRoam.—SOQ  and  S07,  Saints, 
Antony  of  Peuiua,  and  Francis 
D'Assisi,  formerly  attributed  to 
Perugino,  now  to  Raffaelle,  but  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Raffaelle's  scholars 
(Waagen).  329.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  unknown,  perhaps  Morales  or 
MuriUo.  833.  A  Cardinal  blessing 
a  Priest,  P.  Veronese.  336.  Assiunp- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  N.  Poussin; 
**  noble  and  pure  in  feeling,  powerful 
in  colour."  339.  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Sebastian,  a  venr  celebrated  picture, 
Guido.  840.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,  Reynolds ;  one  of  his 
most  famous  works.  A  similar 
picture,  perhaps  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster ;  in  each  the  pain- 
ter's name  is  inscribed  on  the  hem  of 
the  robe,  perhaps  the  only  instance 
of  Sir  Joshua  having  put  his  name 
on  a  picture.  847.  La  Madonna  del 
Rosario,  MwriUo;  very  beautiful  in 
colour.  348.  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,   Gtwrcino.     368.  Portrait 
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of  an  old  Man,  Holbein,  355.  The 
Mother  of  Bubens,  a  life-size 
portrait,  admirably  painted,  but 
whether  rightly  ascribed  may  be 
doubted,  Biibem. 

Many  of  the  other  pictures  are 
good  and  interesting,  but  the  visitor 
who  is  pressed  for  time  will  do  well 
to  give  his  attention  to  those  here 
noticed;  and  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  the  Governors  liberally 
grant  admission  to  copyists,  on  appli- 
cation through  their  clerk. 

After  seeing  the  pictures  the 
visitor  may  seek  refreshment  at  the 
Greyhound,  a  verjr  good  inn ;  or  he 
may  climb  the  hill  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  2  m.;    a  very  pleasant  walk. 

The  line  proceeds  by  an  orna- 
mental viaduct  (which  gives  a  view 
of  the  new  college  buildings  and  the 
handsome  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
E.E.,  with  a  good  spire)  through 
the  property  of  Dulwich  College,  and 
a  tunnel  800  yards  long,  to  TuUe- 
Mil  (Stat.,  6  m.),  where  it  communi- 
cates with  the  West-End  line  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  (Rte.  3. 1.),  and  at  7  J 
m.  reaches  Streatham.  [There  are 
also  stations  at  Streatham-hM  and  at 
Streatham-commonf  the  first  being  on 
the  Crystal  Palace  line  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  second  on  the  West- 
End  to  Croydon  branch.] 

StreaOiam  is  so  called  possibly 
from  its  lying  on  the  Roman  "  Stone 
Street,"  which  ran  from  the  coast  of 
Sussex  to  London.  At  the  comer  of 
the  (Common,  between  it  and  Toot- 
ing (still  haunted  by  Sunday  bird- 
catchers,  for  objecting  to  whose  pur- 
suits Johnson  scolded  Mrs.  Thrale), 
is  tiie  site  of  Streatham  Park,  where 
for  fifteen  years  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
constant  visitor,  and  where  occurred 
many  of  the  scenes  which  have  been 
photographed  by  Boswell.  John- 
son ceased  to  visit  Streatham  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  in  October, 
1782,  when  he  records  "making  a 
parting  use  of  the  libi-ary,"  and  in- 
serts among  his  meditations  a  prayer 


*'  that  be  may  with  humble  and  sin- 
cere thankfulness  remember  the  com- 
forts and  convenience  which  he  has 
enjoyed  in  this  plswe."  The  house 
was  pulled  down  in  1863,  and  the 
site  has  been  built  upon.  Both 
house  and  grounds  were  much 
altered  by  Piozzi,  the  second  husband 
of  Mrs.  Thrale.  The  portraits  of  the 
eminent  persons  who  used  to  assem- 
ble at  Streatham  Park,  placed  by 
Mr.  Thrale  in  his  library,  and  aU 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  were  dis- 
persed in  1816, 

On  Streatham-hill  are  the  schools 
of  the  St,  Anne's  Society,  erected  in 
1829,  but  enlarged  in  1865  by  the 
addition  of  a  Royal  Albert  wing; 
200  boys  and  140  girls,  the  children 
of  persons  once  in  a  good  position, 
are  here  maintained  and  educated. 
In  Leigham  Court-road  west  is  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  removed  here 
from  the  Blackfriars-road  in  1868 ;  it 
accommodates  100  female  penitents. 

The  old  Church  of  Streatham  was 
rebuilt  in  1831,  and  enlarged  smee, 
so  that  it  is  no  longerpossible  to  visit 
the  pew  in  which  Johnson  sat  for  so 
many  years,  and  to  which  he  records 
his  farewell  visit — **  Sunday,  went 
to  church  at  Streatham:  Templo 
valedixi  cum  osculo,**  Tablets  still 
remain  here,  however,  with  Latin 
inscriptions  written  by  Johnson  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  d.  1782,  and  for  Mrs. 
Salusbury,  mother  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
d.  1773.  Under  a  canopy  is  the 
mutilated  figure  of  an  unknown 
knight  of  the  14th  century.  The 
churchyard  will  attract  attention 
by  its  fine  trees.  In  it  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  author  of  *  The  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  America,*  and  other  valu- 
able works,  is  buried. 

On  Knighl^g'hill,  an  outlying  part 
of  Streatham,  by  Norwood  (tun- 
nelled by  the  Hue),  was  a  mansion 
erected  by  Lord  Clmncellor  Thurlow, 
who  purchased  this  and  the  a(^'oining 
estate  of  Leigham.  Both  mansions 
have  succumbed  before  the  progress 
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of  the  builder,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  lines  of  new  "  vulas." 

The  wcik  from  Streatham  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  through  Norwood 
(about  4  m.)*  is  a  pleasant  one, 
though  injured  by  building  opera- 
tions. From  the  top  of  Streatnam- 
hill  there  is  a  very  picturesque 
view  towards  the  Thames,  N. 
W.  Good  views  are  also  obtained 
from  some  of  the  higher  ground 
about  Upper  Nonoood,  further  S., 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  the 
parish  of  Croydon.  There  are  here 
several  district  churches  of  more  or 
les^  ugliness.  Norwood  is  a  region 
of  villas,  the  lilac-scented  grounds 
of  which  are  for  the  most  part  far 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
houses  which  they  environ. 

Leaving  Streatham,  at  8  m.,  a 
loop-line  runs  off  on  rt.  to  Tooting, 
Merton,  and  Wimbledon  (for  Wim- 
bledon and  Merton  see  Bte.  7). 

Tooting  (Stat.,  9}  m.),  which  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  con- 
tains some  gooa  mansions,  and  about 
the  Common  and  in  private  grounds 
are  some  fine  trees,  but  as  a  whole  it 
is  a  region  of  villas  and  nursery- 
grounds,  without  any  special  interest 
for  the  tourist.  The  church  is 
modem  and  commonplace.  The 
Independent  Meeting  is  said  by 
Lysons  to  have  been  founded  by 
Daniel  de  Foe,  who  collected  the  first 
body  of  members  into  a  Church.  The 
enormous  building  seen  N.  of  Upper 
Tooting  is  the  Surrey  County  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  it  contains  nearly  1000  in- 
mates. There  seem  to  have  been 
two  or  three  manora  called  Totinees; 
one,  Tooting  Graveny,  constituted  the 
present  parish  of  Tooting.  Tooting 
Bee,  which  is  a  part  of  Streatham, 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  or 
its  affiliated  priory  of  Okeboum. 
The  manor,  which  had  become  by 
purchase  the  property  of  the  How- 
lands  of  Streatham  House,  passed  to 
the  Bedford  family  by  the  marriage 
^'in  1695)  of  Wriothedey,  Marquis  of 


Tavistock,  afterwards  Ist  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  Elizabetii,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Howland,  Esq. 
The  marriage  was  performed  by  Bp. 
Burnet,  at  Streatham  House,  and  the 
king,  William  III.,  created  the  Mar- 
quis Baron  Howland  of  Streatham,  a 
title  since  held  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. The  manor  was  sold  by  John, 
6th  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1816.  The 
mansion,  a  fine  old  brick  house,  held 
by  local  tradition  to  have  been  a 
palace  of  Elizabeth,  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Deerhurst  (afterwards  8th  Earl 
of  Coventry)  and  pulled  down. 

10}  m.  Mitcham  Junction  8taL, 
rather  an  extensive  station  on  an 
open  heath  which  retains  a  degree 
of  wildness  unusual  so  near  London. 
Here  the  Croydon  and  Wimbledon 
line  (Bte.  7)  passes  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  ^^ 

11^  m.  Hackhridge,  a  small  station 
in  the  midst  of  tanneries  and  water- 
mills.  A  pleasant  walk  along  the 
Wandle  leads  to  Beddington  (^tst), 

12^  m.  CarsTuiUon  (Stat.),  (in 
Domesday  AuUone,  Old  Town.  Cars 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Ooss — Cross- Aulton :  the  name  is, 
however*  pronounced  Cayshorton), 
The  Wandle  flows  through  the 
parish,  and  is  here  increased  by 
numerous  springs  which  unite  to 
form  a  pleasant  sheet  of  water  facmg 
the  church.  The  trout-fishing  here 
was  formerly  excellent.  "Here  be 
excellent  trouts,"  says  Fuller;  '^so 
are  there  plenty  of  the  best  walnuts 
in  the  same  place,  as  if  Nature  had 
observed  the  rule  of  physick.  Post 
ptsces  nuces."  Walnut-trees  still 
abound,  and  contribute  their  due 
proportion  towards  Croydon  "wal- 
nut fidr"  in  October.  Here,  as  at 
Mitcham,  are  extensive  fields  of  la- 
vender and  other  "sweet  herbs," 
perfuming  the  air  for  some  distance. 
There  are  several  mills  on  the  river, 
one  of  which  (near  Morden)  is  for 
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snuff-grinding,  others  are  paper,  drug, 
and  com  mills. 

Garshalton  Church  is  interesting 
in  spite  of  ill-usage  and  injudicious 
restoration.  Part  is  B.  E.,  part  18th- 
centy.  brick,  and  there  is  at  the  W. 
end  a  picturesque  addition  E.  E., 
made  in  1863  (architect,  H.  Hall). 
Notice  a  Brass  for  Nicholas  Gaynes- 
ford,  **Esqyer  for  the  body"  to 
Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VH.,  and 
his  wife  Margaret,  "gentlewoman" 
to  their  queens.  The  dates  of  death 
are  not  filled  up,  so  that  the  brass 
must  haye  been  prepared  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  persons  represented 
on  it,  whose  figures  afford  good 
specimens  of  costume.  3  elaborate 
monuments  for  Henry  Herringman, 
d.  1708,  Sir  John  Fellowes.  d.  1724, 
and  Sir  William  Scawen,  d.  1722  (a 
reclining  figure,  his  hand  resting  on 
a  skuU),  deserve  little  notice.  Close 
to  the  churchyard  is  Anne  Boleyn's 
Well,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
burst  forth  from  the  stroke  of  her 
horse's  hoof. 

Between  the  village  and  the  star 
tion  is  CarslwUon  Park  (J.  Coleman, 
Esq.).  This  was  a  property  of  the 
Carews,  whose  Elizabethan  manor- 
house  was  pulled  down  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe.  He  built  the  present  house, 
and  died  there  in  Nov.  1714;  but  it 
has  been  since  much  altered. 

13f  m.  Sutton  Junction,  Here  the 
branch  from  West  Croydon  to  Epsom 
Downs  Mis  in  (post).  The  old 
Brighton  road  is  here  intersected  by 
the  rly.  '{Inn,  the  Cock,  the  first 
posting  station  from  London  (11  m.), 
a  good  house,  though  it  has  now  a 
rival  in  the  new  Station  Hotel.) 
The  old  Chiirch,  of  little  interest, 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  much  larger 
one  erected  on  its  site,  in  1863-4. 
The  new  church  is  of  flint  and  stone, 
E.  Dec.  in  style,  with  a  tower  and 
tall  shingle  spire  at  the  W.  end,  and 
very  high-pitched  roofs;  architect, 
Mr.  B.  Nash.  Notice  in  the  church- 
yard the  ugly  tombhouse  of  James 


Gibbons,  "citizen,"  1777.  The  pop. 
of  the  parish  has  so  much  increased 
of  late,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  villa  residences  which  have  been 
built  here,  that  a  second  church  has 
been  erected  at  Been-hiU,  now 
called  BenhiUon,  i  m.  N.  of  the 
parish  church,  of  Gothic  character, 
Teulon,  architect. 

[On  the  Epsom  Downs  branch,  at 
1  m.  from  West  Croydon  (Rte.  1),  is 
Waddon  Stat.,  from  which,  or  the 
next  stat.  {Wallington,  2}  m.),  the 
old  manor  of  the  Carews,  Bedding- 
ton,  is  easily  reached.  Wallington,  a 
hainlet  of  Beddington,  is  now  much 
the  largest  place,  with  a  handsome 
new  Church,  in^^  lieu  of  a  desecrated 
chapel,  which  existed  till  within  the 
last  50  years. 

Beddington  Souse  was  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  brick  mansion  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Carew ; 
the  only  portion  of  the  older  house 
retained  was  the  great  hall,  which  is 
Elizabethan,  and  has  a  rich  open 
roof.  The  Elizabethan  house  was 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas^  to  whom  the  estates, 
forfeited  by  his  fether's  attainder, 
were  restored.  Here,  in  1599,  he  en- 
tertained Queen  Elizabeth  for  three 
days.  **I  will  conclude,"  says  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt,  in  his  *  Garden  of  Eden,' 
"with  a  conceit  of  that  delicate 
knight  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who,  for 
the  better  accomplishment  of  his 
royal  entertainment  of  our  late 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory, 
at  his  house  at  Beddington,  led  her 
Majesty  to  a  cherry-tree,  whose  fruit 
he  had  of  purpose  kept  back  from 
ripening  at  the  least  one  month  after 
all  cherries  had  taken  their  farewell 
of  England.  This  secret  he  per- 
formed by  straining  a  tent,  or  cover 
of  canvas,  over  the  whole  tree,  and 
wetting  the  same  now  and  then  with 
a  scoop  or  horn,  as  the  heat  of  tiie 
weather  required;  and  so,  by  with- 
holding the  sunbeams  from  reflecting 
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upon  the  berries,  they  grew  both 
great  and  were  very  long  Mfore  they 
had  gotten  their  p^ect  cherry 
colonr ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of 
her  Majesty's  coming,  he  removed  the 
tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought 
them  to  their  full  maturity." 

Sir  Francis  was  famous  for  his 
"choice  fruit-trees,"  and  the  first 
orange-trees  ever  seen  in  England 
are  said  to  have  been  raised  by  him 
from  the  seeds  of  oranges  brought  to 
this  country  b^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  had  married  his  niece.  In  the 
year  1691  there  was  an  orangery 
here  200  ft.  long,  most  of  the  trees  in 
which  were  13  ft. high;  about  10,000 
oranges  had  been  gathered  from  them 
the  year  before  (Archteologia,  vol. 
xii.),'  These  orange-trees  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  hard  frost  in  1739. 

In  the  garden  Sir  Francis  had 
built  a  summer-house,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  painted  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, which  we  may  fancy  her 
Majesty  inspecting  with  due  con- 
descension. 

Nicholas  de  Garew  obtained  the 
manor  of  Beddington,  about  1360, 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Richard  deWilloguhby.  The  family 
of  Carew  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line  in  1762,  and  the  estates  subse- 
quently passed  to  Richard  Gree,  Esq., 
representative  of  an  elder  female 
branch,  who  took  the  name  of  Carew. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Gee's  brother  be- 
queathed them  to  her  first-cousin 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
who  also  assumed  the  name  of  Carew. 
The  last  Carew,  a  sporting  character 
and  spendthrift,  died  in  poverty,  1872. 

About  1864  the  estate  was  sold, 
when  a  considerable  pert  of  the  park 
was  devoted  to  building  purposes, 
and  the  house  itself  was  purchased 
for  an  orphan  asylum;  to  fit  it  for 
its  new  occupants,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  having  been  greatly 
damaged  by  fire  In  May,  1865.  The 
noble  timber  roof  of  the  hall,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  this,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  yet  unbuilt  on. 


may  be  seen  on  application  at  the 
porter's  lodge.  The  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  (office,  Essex-street,  Strand) 
was  founded  in  1758,  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  John  Fielcung  in 
1758,  and  until  its  removal  to  Bed- 
dington in  1866,  was  situated  in  the 
Westminster-road,  Lambeth. 

Close  to  the  house  is  Beddington 
Church,  entirely  Perp.,  to  the  bmld- 
ing  of  which  Nicholas  Carew,  the 
first  Carew  of  Beddington,  contri- 
buted (1390)  20L  It  was  very  com- 
pletely restored,  and  a  new  N.  aisle 
built,  in  1852.  The  general  effect  of 
th(B  exterior  is  good,  and  the  interior 
is  lofty  and  effective,  with  a  fine 
chancel  arch.  In  the  chancel  is  the 
Brass  (very  good  and  perfect)  of 
Nicholas  Carew  (2nd  of  the  name), 
and  wife,  d.  1432.  A  smaller  brass, 
on  rt.,  is  of  Philippa  Carew  and  her 
13  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  it 
is  noteworthy  that  4  of  the  boys 
have  the  same  name,  John.  In  the 
Carew  chapel  are  the  altar -tomb 
(brasses  gone)  of  Sir  Richard  Carew 
(governor  of  Calais)  and  wife,  d, 
1520,  and  the  veiy  rich  and  elabo- 
rate monument  of  Sir  Francis  Carew, 
the  host  of  Elizabeth,  d.  1611.  The 
small  figures  below  are  those  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  (nephew  of 
Sir  Francis  and  the  erector  of  the 
monument),  his  wife  and  children. 
Remark  also  the  monument  of 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell- 
Carew.  After  the  execution  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  his  wife  (a  sister  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Carew)  applied  to  her 
brother  for  permission  to  inter  his 
body  in  Beddington  Church.  Leave 
could  hardly  have  been  refused,  but 
the  body  of  Sir  Walter  was  actually 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster;  his  head  was,  it  is 
said,  carried  to  West  Horsley.  (See 
Rte.  11.)  Observe  the  brass  plate 
on  N.  wall,  to  Thomas  Greenhill, 
1634,  with  the  quaint  verses  playing 
on  his  name.  In  the  chancel  are  10 
seats  with  carved  subsellad. 

At  Woodcote,  in  the  southern  part 
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of  the  parish,  ntunerotus  Boman  re- 
mains have  been  found ;  but  the  site 
of  the  ancient  NoTiomagus,  once 
thought  to  have  been  here,  is  now 
generally  placed  at  Holwood-hill. 
QSee  Handmokfor  Kent  and  Sussex.) 

14f  m.  Sutton  Junction  Stai,  (ante). 

lof  m.  California  (Stat.),  a  group 
of  villas,  near  which  stands  the  South 
Metropolit£^n  District  Schools,  con- 
taining 900  pupils.  It  is  of  parti- 
coloured bricks,  and)  with  its  Man- 
sard roofs  and  handsome  grounds,  is 
a  striking  object. 

17i  m.  Banstead,  The  stat.  is  in 
a  deep  cutting ;  the  village  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  right  (^post), 

18f  m.  Epsom  Downs,  The  station 
is  near  the  grand  stand  on  the  race* 
course  (post).'] 

The  chalk  which  the  line  has 
skirted  S.,  at  Sutton  begins  to  rise 
into  the  lofty  downs  of  Banstead  and 
Epsom,  and  very  fine  views  are  com- 
manded from  all  the  higher  ground. 
A  walk  of  3  m.  S.  from  Sutton  over 
the  Banstead  Downs,  famous  for 
their  pure  air  and  the  short  close 
turf  With  which  they  are  covered — 
ex^cellent  pasturage  now,  as  in  Pope's 
days — 

*'  To  Hounslow  Heath  I  point,  and  Ban- 
stead Down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these 
chicks  my  own  " — 

will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  village 
of  Banstead,  The  Church  (restored), 
which  stands  on  high  ground  and 
is  a  good  landmai'k,  is  large,  of  flint 
and  stone,  chiefly  of  Perp.  period, 
but  with  some  small  E.  B.  windows 
in  the  chancel ;  a  new  S.  aisle,  E.  E. 
in  style,  and  new  Early  Dec.  W. 
window.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
Nork  Park  (Earl  of  Egmont)  and 
Banstead  House  (B.  Lambert,  Esq.). 
A  vast  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the 


county  of  Middlesex  (the  third),  U 
in  course  of  erection  on  Banstead 
Downs. 

The  walk  over  the  downs  may  be 
continued  in  the  direction  of  Epsom, 
or  the  pedestrian  may  turn  E.  to 
Woodmansteme  (1  m.),  the  parsonage 
of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  cross 
on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  The  downs 
in  this  neighbourhood  rise  to  the 
highest  ground  in  the  county,  except 
Leith-hUl  and  Hindhead,  and  afford 
extensive  views.  The  Church  of 
Woodmansteme,  otherwise  uninte- 
resting, contains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  stained  glass. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  the  church,  and 
the  same  distance  S.E.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Station,  is  Lantbert's  Oaks 
(late  J.  Smith,  Es(}.),  a  place  of 
some  interest,  since  it  gave  name  to 
the  &mous  **  Oaks  "  stakes  at  Epsom 
races.  The  house,  which  stands  high 
and  commands  very  fine  views,  was 
originally  built  by  a  society  called 
the  **  Hunters'  Club,"  under  a  lease 
from  the  Lambert  family,  but  was 
purchased  by  the  1 1th  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  was  for  a  while  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law  General  Burgoyne,  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  Saratoga.  The 
12th  Earl  much  improved  it,  and  by 
this  nobleman  the  Oak  stakes  (in 
1779)  and  the  Derby  stakes  (1780) 
were  established  at  Epsom.  The 
estate  was  sold  on  his  death  in  1834 
to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  has  since 
passed  to  the  late  proprietor,  who 
rebuilt  the  house  in  red  brick,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style.  There  are 
some  fine  old  beeches  in  the  grounds, 
and  a  grove  of  ancient  oaks,  called 
"Lambert's  Oaks,"  from  which  the 
place  received  its  name. 

15f  m.  Cheam  (Stat.)  (Domes. 
Ceiham).  The  manor,  which  was 
given  by  Athelstan  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  passed,  after  the  Disso- 
lution, into  the  hands  of  the  Lords 
Lumley.  The  church,  for  the  most 
part  modem  and  ugly,  has  been 
superseded  by  a  large  edifice,  built 
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1862-4  (to  which  a  spire  has  been 
added,  1870),  alongside  of  it.  The 
chancel  of  the  old  church  has  been 
retained,  for  the  sake  of  the  elaborate 
monuments  of  the  Lumleys.  Of 
these  the  earliest  is  that  of  John 
Lord  Lumlej,  d.  1609,  who  collected 
and  fabricated  the  curious  series  of 
monuments  of  his  ancestors  still 
remaining  in  the  church  of  Ohester- 
le-Street  (near  Lumley  Castle),  Dur- 
ham. (See  HandJbookfor  Durham  and 
Northumberland,)  On  the  tomb  of 
Lord  Lumley  is  a  long  inscription, 
tracing  his  descent  from  Lyulph,  the 
Saxon  founder  of  his  family.  Notice 
also  the  monuments  of  his  wives,  Eliz. 
Darcy,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry 
Fitzalan,  f^arl  of  Arundel.  This 
latter  lady  was  a  distins^iushed  Greek 
scholar,  and  translated  into  English 
the  *Iphigenia'  of  Euripides,  and 
some  of  the  orations  of  Isocrat^.  A 
few  BroMes  are  also  preserved,  the 
oldest,  a  nameless  one,  c.  1370,  and 
the  most  recent,  B.  Fromoundes, 
1579  (Haines,  M<m.  Brasses).  The 
new  church  is  rather  a  showy  build- 
ing (Pownal,  architect),  E.  E.  in 
style,  of  hammered  stone  externally, 
inside  of  red  brick  with  bands  of 
black  brick,  and  stone.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  Whitehall  Souse  (Miss 
Kellick),  timber-built  and  worth  no- 
tice. One  of  the  rooms  is  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  at  the  neighbouring 
palace  of  Nonsuch.  There  are  large 
vaults  hollowed  in  the  sandstone  be- 
neath this  house. 

Cheam  was  long  famous  for  its 
school,  which  was  established  in  the 
year  of  the  plague  (1665),  and  over 
which  Gilpin,  the  well-known  author 
of  *  Forest  Scenery,'  presided  for  some 
years. 

Lower  Cheam  Souse  (H.  L.  An- 
trobus,  Esq.). 

Adioining  Cheam  westward  is  Non- 
such  Park  (W.  R.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.), 
a  modem  castellated  house,  the  ori- 
ginal architect  of  which  was  Sir 
Jeffry  Wyatville,   but   which    has 


since  been  much  altered  and  added 
to.  It  stands  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Henry  VIII.,  afterwards  occupied 
by  Lord  Lumley,  and  which  was 
pulled  down  by  Charles  II.'s  Duchess 
of  Cleveland ;  its  materials  served  to 
build  several  good  houses,  as  Dordans 
by  Epsom  (post).  In  the  grounds 
are  some  trees  of  very  unusual  size. 
A  plane  and  a  Spanish  chestnut 
should  especially  be  noticed,  and  an 
elm,  called  **  Queen  Elizabeth's," 
near  the  lodge  on  the  Ewell  road. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  palace  was 
within  the  present  park,  at  an  angle 
formed  by  the  avenue,  where  a  foot- 
path branches  off  toward  EwelL  It 
was  commenced  by  H6nry  VIII.,  who 
puUed  down  the  church  of  Cudding- 
ton  (in  which  parish,  now  attach^ 
to  that  of  Cheam,  Nonsuch  stood), 
together  with  an  old  manor-house 
long  inhabited  by  a  family  of  the 
same  name.  The  palace  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to 
whom  Elizabeth  had  granted  it.  It 
subsequently  returned  to  the  Queen, 
was  settled  respectively  on  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
during  the  Commonwealth  was  di- 
vided by  General  Lambert  and  Col. 
Pride,  the  latter  of  whom  died  here 
in  1658.  It  was  finally  granted  to 
Lady  Castlemaine  (Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land), who  pulled  it  down,  sold  the 
materials,  and  divided  the  park  into 
farms.  The  line  of  the  foundations 
m^  in  part  be  traced. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  reign 
Elizabeth  was  frequently  at  Non- 
such, and  it  was  here  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  found  her  on  his  sudden 
return  from  Ireland  in  Sept  1599, 
when  he  hastened  at  once,  "  full  of 
dirt  and  mire,  to  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, where  he  found  the  Queen 
newly  up,  the  hair  about  her  face." 
Her  Majesty  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss,  but  the  calm  of  the  morning 
became  speedily  troubled ;  in  a  few 
days  Essex  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
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never  regained  the  royal  favour. 
His  execution  took  place  February 
25, 1601. 

The  great  wonder  of  Nonsuch  was 
a  series  of  bas-reliefs  inserted  be- 
tween the  timbers  of  its  outside  walls 
— ^the  subjects  from  the  heathen  my- 
thology. They  are  said  to  have  been 
cast  in  rye-dough,  and  ^*  must  needs," 
says  Evelyn,  **  have  been  the  work 
of  some  celebrated  Italian."  They 
were  perfect  when  he  saw  them  in 
1665,  and  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  gardens  was  a 
fountain  *' set  about  with  6  lilacs, 
which  trees  bear  no  fruit  but  only  a 
most  pleasant  smell.''  These  were 
among  the  first  lilacs  brought  into 
England. 

16  m.  Euodl  (Stat.).  Ewell  (in 
Domes.  Etwell  and  -ffitwelle— "  At 
Well  '*)  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small 
stream,  called  Hogsmill  river,  which 
runs  to  Kingston.  The  village, 
which  is  rather  distant  from  the  ^ba- 
tion,  is  a  very  quiet-looking  place.  A 
new  Churcht  Dec.  in  style,  with  a  tall 
square  tower  at  the  W.  end,  was 
built  in  1848.  The  tower  of  the  old 
church,  covered  with  ivy  and  very 
picturesque,  is  retained  to  serve  as  a 
chapel  on  occasion  of  burials  in  the 
old  churchyard.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  EtoeU  GasUet  a  modern  build- 
ing (A.  W.  Gadesden,  Esq.).  Ewell 
was  the  birthplace  (1582)  of  Bichtuxl 
Corbett,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  a  high 
wit/*  says  Fuller,  "and  most  excel- 
lent poet,  of  a  courteous  carriage." 
About  J  m.  W.  of  the  village  is  the 
Ewell  stat.  of  the  Wimbledon  and 
Epsom  branch  of  the  South  Western 
Bailway  (Bte.  7). 

There  are  some  powder-mills  on 
the  stream  here  and  at  Maiden  (2}  m. 
N.),  across  the  common.  There  are 
also  extensive  corn  mills,  and  brick 
and  tUe  works ;  but  the  population 
is. chiefly  dependent  on  the  large 
number  of  wealthy  residents. 

n^   m.    Epaom  (Stat.).    Epsom 


(Ebba's  ham  or  home)  is  fiunous  for 
its  salts  And  its  horse-races.  Pop. 
6276.  Inns :  Spread  Eagle,  Albion, 
King's  Head ;  this  last  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pepys :  "  I  hear  that  my  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Nelly  (Gwynne)  are 
lodged  in  the  next  house  Cthe  Kinp^'s 
He^),  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  with 
them,  and  keep  a  merry  house." 

The  town  of  Epsom,  scattered 
and  irregular,  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  downs,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  plantations 
and  fine  old  trees  of  numerous  parks 
and  villas.  The  town  itself  lies  low, 
but  the  views  from  all  the  higher 
ground  are  extensive  and  varied.  A 
great  number  of  modem  villas  have 
been  built  here,  but  the  wells  are  no 
longer  in  repute,  and  Epsom  is  only 
bustling  at  the  time  of  the  races, 
when  the  assemblage  of  strangers  is 
enormous. 

Epsom  was,  however,  the  Brighton 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  who  re- 
paired here  frequently,  with  his 
profligate  court,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mineral  waters,  first  made  known  by 
Lord  North,  in  his  *  Forest  of  Varie- 
ties,* together  with  the  chalybeate 
springs  at  Tunbridge  (see  Handbook 
for  Kent  and  SiMsex).  The  Epsom 
waters  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
have  all  the  qualities  of  the  well- 
known  "  Epsom  salts,"  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  made  here.  Lord 
North's  book  was  published  in  1645, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Bestoration  that  the  place  became 
much  frequented.  *'Bode  through 
Epsom,"  says  Mr.  Pepys,  "the  whole 
town  over,  seeing  the  various  com- 
panies that  were  there  walking, 
which  was  very  pleasant,  to  see  how 
they  are  there  without  knowing 
what  to  do,  but  only  in  the  morning 
to  drink  waters.  But,  Lord  1  to  see 
how  many  I  met  there  of  citizens 
that  I  could  not  have  thought  to 
have  seen  there,  that  they  had 
ever  had  it  in  their  heads  or  purses 
to  go  down  thither."  (Diary,  July  26, 
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1663.)  At  fhiB  time  Shadwell  wrote 
hJB  comedy  of '  Epsom  Wells,'  which 
was  freqnentlj  acted  at  the  '*  Duke's 
Theatre." 

Epsom  was  at  the  height  of  its 
reputation,  and  the  favourite  resort 
of  both  courtiers  and  ambitious 
citizens,  when  Dr.  Toland  described 
it  in  1711.  "The  nearness  of  Lon- 
don does  afford  it  all  the  exotic  pre- 
paratives and  allurements  to  luxury 
whenever  any  is  disposed  to  make 
a  sumptuous  banquet  or  to  give  a 
genteel  collation.  You  would  think 
yourself  in  some  enchanted  camp,  to 
see  the  peasants  ride  to  every  house 
with  the  choicest  fruits,  herbs,  roots, 
and  flowers ;  with  all  sorts  of  tame 
and  wild  fowl,  with  the  rarest  fish 
and  venison,  and  with  every  kind  of 
butcher's  meat,  among  which  Ban- 
stead  Down  mutton  is  the  most 
relishing  dainty.  Thus,  to  see  the 
fresh  and  artless  damsels  of  the 
plain,  either  accompany'd  by  their 
amorous  swains  or  aged  parents, 
striking  their  bargains  with  the  nice 
court  and  city  ladies;  who  like 
aneens  in  a  tragedy,  display  all  their 
finery  on  benches  before  their  doors 
(where  they  hourly  censure  and  are 
censured),  and  to  observe  how  the 
handsomest  of  each  degree  equally 
admire,  envy,  and  cozen  one  another, 
is  to  me  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  the  place.  The  ladies  who  are 
too  lazy  or  too  stately,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  sit  up  late  at 
play,  have  their  provisions  brought 
to  their  bedside,  where  they  conclude 
the  bargain ;  and  then  (perhaps  after 
a  dish  of  chocolate)  take  f  other  nap 
till  what  they  have  thus  bought  is  got 
ready  for  dinner." — Deser.  of  Epsom, 
1711.  At  this  time  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Epsom,  and  Toland  asserts  that 
he  had  frequently  counted  *^  sixty 
coaches  in  the  ring  "  (the  present 
racecourse  on  tiio  downs)  of  a  Sunday 
evening.  Many  new  houses  and 
inns  had  been  built,  and  one  of  the 
latter,  the  *'  New  Inn,"  was  regarded 


as  the  largest  in  England.  Epsom, 
however,  rapidly  passed  out  of 
&shion  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and,  in  spite  of  more  than  one 
attempt  to  restore  its  reputation  as  a 
watering-place,  the  wells  have  long 
been  neglected  and  disused.  The 
site  of  the  wells  is  about  ^  m.  from 
the  village  rt.  of  the  Leatherhead 
road.  Their  ancient  virtue  is  still 
preserved,  and  may  be  tested  by  the 
curious. 

The  present  glory  of  Epsom  is  the 
Baces,  which  take  place  on  the 
downs  above  the  village  annually  in 
April  and  May.  The  first,  called  the 
Spring  Meeting,  lasts  only  2  days; 
the  second  continues  4  days,  the 
principal  stakes  run  for  being  the 
*•  Oaks  "  and  the  "  Derby,**  the  "  blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf"  (see  ante).  On 
the  ** Derby  day"  at  Epsom  the 
whole  16  m.  of  high  road  between  it 
and  London,  as  well  as  the  downs 
themselves,  present  such  a  scene 
as  is  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other 
country,  and  in  England  itself  at  no 
other  time :  though  something  has 
been  lost  as  regards  the  number  and 
style  of  the  equipages  since  the 
opening  of  the  railways  to  Epsom. 
On  the  raceground  is  congregated 
every  kmd  of  vehicle  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined;  and  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  generally  wit- 
ness the  *•  running  for  the  Derby ; " 
Epsom  Downs  on  "  the  Derby  Day  " 
is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristic 
and  memorable  sights  of  England. 

Baces  have  been  held  at  Epsom 
from  a  very  early  period,  the 
tradition  being  that  they  were 
commenced  by  James  I.,  during  his 
occasional  residences  at  Nonsuch. 
Horse-races  formed  part  of  ihe 
amusements  during  all  the  time  that 
Epsom  wells  were  in  fisushion,  and 
have  been  continued  annually  since 
1730 ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  liie 
establishment  of  the  Oaks  (1779)  and 
the  Derby  (1780)  stakes  that  the  races 
became  of  any  great  importance. 

The    racecourse    on  tho   downs, 
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about  1^  m.  B.E.  of  the  town,  should 
be  visited  if  only  for  its  noble  view. 
From  the  grand  stand,  built  in  1830, 
at  a  cost  of  20.0002.,  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey  are  distinctly 
visible. 

In  the  market-place  is  a  tall 
chimney-like  dock-tower  and  fire- 
engine-house,  built  of  variegated 
brick  with  red  stripes. 

Epsom  Church  (St.  Martin)  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1824.  It  is 
very  poor  Batty  Langley  Gothic,  <^uite 
uninteresting  in  itself,  but  contains  4 
small  monuments  by  Flaxman^  one 
of  which  is  for  the  Rev.  John  Park- 
hurst  (died  1797),  author  of  the  two 
Lexicons  and  a  native  of  Epsom,  and 
one  (for  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Warre, 
Esq.)  by  Chantrey.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  church  is  Pitt  PlacCy 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  which 
the  well-known  ghost  story  is  con- 
nected. The  dream,  in  which  a 
"white  lady  "  appeared  to  him,  and 
said,  **  Prepare  to  die ;  you  will  not 
exist  3  days,"  took  place  at  his  house 
in  Hill-storeet,  Berkeley-square.  On 
the  afkemoon  of  the  3rd  day  he  re- 
moved to  Pitt  Place,  and  died  at 
night  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  with 
which  he  had  been  frequently  at- 
tacked during  the  preceding  month 
— a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
ghoet.  On  the  common  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  town  is  a  small  red-brick 
church  (St.  Martin),  of  a  somewhat 
better  style  of  Gothic  than  the 
mother  church. 

Among  the  numerous  villas  which 
surround  the  town,  and  which,  with 
their  lawns  and  gardens,  form,  as 
when  Toland  described  the  view 
from  the  downs,  '^  such  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  trees  and  buildings  that 
a  stranger  is  at  a  loss  to  know  (as  it 
has  been  observed  of  Leyden  in  Hol- 
land) whether  it  be  a  town  in  a 
wood,  or  a  wood  in  a  town,"  the 
principal  are  The  Elms  (J.  Jenkins, 
Esq.),  built  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient mansion,   said  to  have  been 


constructed  by  the  Ist  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley from  the  materials  of  Nonsuch- 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  resided 
here  for  some  time ;  Woodeoie  House 
(B.  R.  Northey  Esq.) ;  and  Garlands 
Grove  (A.  Crowe,  Esq.).  Further  off 
are  HorUm  Manor  (Vf,  Trotter,  Esq.), 
and  Woodeoie  Park  (R.  Brooks,  Esq.), 
lying  very  pleasantly  under  the  race- 
course on  the  downs.  The  house 
contains  some  good  ceiling-paintings 
by  Verrio.  Worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Boyal  Medical  Benevolent  Cdttege^a. 
very  large  and  rather  picturesque 
red-brick  building,  Tudor  Collegiate 
in  style — which  is  seen  1.  just  before 
reaching  the  station.  The  institu- 
tion consists  of  a  CciUege  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  medical 
practitioners  (there  are  40  boys  on 
the  foundation,  orphans  maintained 
and  educated  free,  and  above  100  at 
a  fixed  moderate  charge);  and  an 
Astfium  for  decayed  medical  prac- 
titioners. The  Epsom  Downs  Stat. 
(ante)  almost  adjoins  it. 

The  walks  over  the  downs  from 
Epsom  towards  Banstead  and  Sutton 
eastward  are  very  pleasant.  From 
almost  every  point  the  views  are 
wide  and  beautiful,  and  the  short 
green  turf  makes  a  most  agreeable 
carpet.  The  walk  or  ride  to  Walton- 
on-the-Hill,  about  4  m.  S.  of  Epsom 
(see  Rte.  6),  may  be  continued  over 
the  common  and  through  lanes  to  the 
downs  above  Reigate  (4  m:  further), 
with  their  unrivalled  prospect.  There 
is  a  very  fine  view  northward  from 
the  churchyard  of  Headley,  1  m.  W. 
of  Walton.  The  Church,  rebuilt  in 
1855,  is  small,  but  very  neat,  E.  E.  in 
style,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a  square 
tower  and  tall  shingled  spire  at  the 
W.  end.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
curious  grotto-like  erection,  a  me- 
morial of  the  old  church,  from  por- 
tions of  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  and  containing  the 
old  tables  of  the  Commandments, 
Creed,  &c. 

[At-  Epsom  ».  short  Branch  from 
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the  South  Western  Bailway  at  Wim- 
bledon joins  the  line ;  its  station  is 
1  m.  distant  from  the  Lond.  B.  and 
S.  Coast  one.  There  are  stations  on 
the  Wimbledon  and  Epsom  branch 
at  Raynes  Park,  1  m.,  and  at 

Worcester  Parh  for  Maiden,  3  m. 
from  Wimbledon,  lOJ  m.  from  Lon- 
don. Worcester  Park,  once  a  part  of 
Konsuch  Great  Park,  and  afterwards 
a  handsome  estate  of  400  acres  with 
a  good  mansion,  Is  now  built  over 
with  villas. 

Maiden  Church  is  small,  not  an- 
cient, and  was  repaired  in  1848.  The 
Rev.  Rogers  Ruding  was  for  many 
years  its  vicar,  and  wrote  here  his 
*  Annals  of  the  Coinage,'  published 
in  1817-19.  1  m.  S.W.  is  TaltooHh, 
where  was  an  ancient  manor-house 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent, 
uncle  of  Edward  III.  It  is  now  a 
farmhouse,  with  but  slender  indi- 
cations of  its  former  state. 

EweU  Stat.,  4}  m. :  the  village  is 
about  J  m.  E.  (ante).  At  Chessing- 
ton,  2  m.  W.  of  the  stat.,  is  an  artifi- 
cial mound,  now  covered  with  wood, 
and  known  as  Castle-hiU.  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  near  it.  The 
Church  is  partly  E.  E.,  but  it  has  been 
elaborately  restored  and  enlarged, 
and  now  bears  little  semblance  of 
antiquity.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  of  Samuel  Crisp,  Esq, 
is  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Chessington  HaU 
(George  Chancellor,  Esq.),  then  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Crisp.  Crisp  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Fanny  Bumey,  himself  a  very 
good  critic  and  adviser,  but  with- 
out productive  talent.  After  the 
£Etilure  of  his  tragedy  *■  Virginia,'  he 
retired,  says  Macaulay,  **to  a  soli- 
tary and  long  deserted  mansion,  built 
on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  Surrey.  No  road,  not  even 
a  sheepwalk,  connected  his  lonely 
dwelling  with  the  abodes  of  men. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  strictly 
f^oncealed  from  his  old  associates." — 


Essays,  (It  was  known,  however,  to 
Dr.  Bumey.)  Crisp  lived  here  30 
years,  coming  to  London  now  and 
then  in  the  spring.  The  views  from 
the  church  and  Chessington  Hall 
are  extensive  and  varied. 

Wide  patches  of  heathery  com- 
mon, the  marked  feature  of  this  part 
of  Surrey,  are  here  frequent  between 
the  enclosed  fields.  The  country  is 
for  the  most  part  level,  and  scarcely 
picturesque.] 

19J  m.  AsUead  (Stat.).  The  vil- 
lage, ^  m.  S.,  is  of  little  interest. 
N.E.  of  it  is  Ashtead  Park  (Hon. 
Mrs.  Howard).  The  house  contains 
some  good  pictures,  and  in  the  park 
is  a  long  avenue  of  limes  beside  fine 
old  oaks  and  elms.  It  is  well  stocked 
with  deer. 

Ashtead  Church,  which  stands  in 
the  park,  is  partly  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  and  apparently  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  Roman  building. 
Roman  bricks  and  other  fragments 
are  mixed  with  the  flints  of  the 
walls;  and  portions  of  tile  stamped 
with  the  representation  of  a  deer- 
hunt,  were  found  some  years  since 
whilst  the  church  was  repairing. 
Roman  tiles  are  especially  conspicu- 
ous in  the  arch  of  a  small  window  on 
the  K.  side.  The  Roman  *' Stone- 
street"  certainly  passed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, although  its  course  beyond 
Dorking  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  accuracy.  Ashtead  Church  has 
undergone  numerous  alterations  at 
different  periods,  the  latest  having 
been  made  in  1873.  The  K.  transept 
was  added  in  1862.  The  panelled 
chancel-roof  is  of  cedar,  as  are  the 
pews  throughout  the  church.  The 
stained  glass  of  the  E.  window  was 
brought  from  the  conventual  church 
of  Herck  (near  Maestricht),  in  Lim- 
bourg,  ana  well  deserves  notice.  It 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  memorial  window  on  the  S.  is  by 
Powell.  The  richly-carved  reredos 
was  one  of  the  last  works  of  Mr.  J. 
Thomas. 
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There  are  picturesque  views  on 
Ashtead  Common  (above  the  park), 
with  its  scattered  oaks.  In  the 
thicker  wood  is  an  ancient  intrench- 
ment  of  irregular  form. 

21}  m.  Leatherhead  (Stat.).  There 
is  also  a  Stat,  of  the  South  Western 
Bly.,  from  which  a  branch  is  in 
process  to  Woking.  The  place  is 
called  Leodre,  King  Alfred's  will; 
Ledret,  Domes.  The  etymology  is 
quite  uncertain.  The  British  words 
Llethrod,  Llethredd,  which  are  ^id 
to  signify  a  sloping  situation,  like 
that  of  Leatherhead  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mole,  have  been  suggested, 
but  without  much  authority.  Inns: 
Swan;  Duke's  Head. 

Leatherhead  must  at  one  time 
have  been  a  place  of  considerably 
more  importance  than  at  present; 
the  Sheriff's  County  Court  was  an- 
ciently held  here,  and  was  only  re- 
moved to  Guildford  at  the  end  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign.  It  is  now  a 
large  village  of  4  streets  (pop.  2600), 
from  the  back  of  one  of  which  ex- 
tensive gardens  slope  downwards  to 
the  Mole,  here  no  longer  "sullen" 
and  stealing  onward  toward  the  rich 
meadows  of  Stoke  and  Cobham.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  14 
arches ;  close  to  which  is  **  The  Old 
Kunning  Horse,"  a  small  inn,  said 
to  be  the  hostel  in  which  Elynour 
Rummyng 

"  Brewed  noppy  ale, 
And  made  thereof  port-sale." 

as  celebrated  by  Skelton,  Henry 
Vin.'s  laureate]!  in  verses  more 
curious  than  edifyhig.  It  is  a  small 
timber-built  house,  but  has  been 
much  altered,  and  retains  few  traces 
of  antiquity. 

The  Church,  which  stands  upon 
high  ground  1.  of  the  Mickleham 
road,  was  granted  to  the  priory  of 
Leeds  in  Kent  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  firom  which  time  it 
principally  dates.  The  piers  of  the 
nave  may,  however,  be  earlier.  The 
stained  glass  of  the  E.  window  was 


collected  at  Bouen  by  the  Rev. 
James  Dallaway,  vicar  of  Leather- 
head for  many  years ;  during  which 
he  published  his  *  History  of  West 
Sussex,'  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  There  are 
no  monuments  of  interest  in  the 
church.  The  inscription  on  that  of 
Robert  Gardiner  (d.  1571),  in  the 
S.  aisle,  was  written  by  Thomas 
Churchyard,  "court-poet"  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Not  far  from  Leatherhead,  on  the 
Epsom  road,  is  St,  John's  Foundation 
School  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  poor  clergy.  It  is  a  hand- 
some Tudor  building  of  red  brick. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leather- 
head are  IJiomcro/t,  Oivon's  Grove, 
and  BandaU  Park  (Mrs.  Henderson). 

Leatherhead  is  in  the  midst  of 
much  picturesque  and  varied  scenery, 
and  forms  a  convenient  centre,  or  start- 
ing-point, for  the  Surrey  tourist. 

The  tourist  should  pass  from  Lea- 
therhead to  Dorking  (6  m.)  along 
the  valley  of  Mickleham  on  foot  or 
in  a  carriage,  rather  than  by  rail: 
it  is  too  beautiful  a  tract  to  be  so 
hurried  over.  Indeed,  in  the  sununer 
months  the  joumev  from  Hatchett's, 
Piccadilly,  to  Box-hill  may  be  made 
by  coach;  it  will  be  found  a  very 
pleasant  trip.  On  the  rt.  for  some 
distance  after  leaving  Leatherhead, 
the  Mole  skirts  the  road,  bordered 
by  broad  meadows,  tod  backed  by 
the  richly  wooded  heights  of  Nor- 
bury  Park.  On  the  1.  are  the  broken 
slopes  of  Mickleham  Downs,  with 
tempting  green  lanes  leading  up  to 
them.  These  downs  afford  splendid 
views,  and  will  repay  the  laoour  of 
the  ascent  The  once  broad,  breezy 
Leatherhead  Common  was  inclosed 
in  1861-2,  but  can  still  be  traversed 
in  almost  every  direction,  the  roads 
and  footpaths  being  very  numerous. 
About  1  m.  beyond  Leatherhead 
church,  on  rt.,  is  a  wicket  entrance 
to  Norbury  Park  (late  Thomas 
Grissell,  Esq.),  perhaps   the   most 
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pictoiesquely  situated  house  in  the 
county.  The  park  contains  about 
300  acres,  and  is  traversed  by  3 
public  footpaths.  The  beauty  of  the 
prospects  from  its  higher  grounds, 
and  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  is  extreme:  the  yalley  of 
Dorkhig  is  commanded  as  &x  as 
Leith-hill;  1.  rises  the  steep  crest 
of  Box-hill ;  and  rt.  stretch  awaj  the 
rich  tree  masses  of  the  park  itself. 
The  scene  is  perhaps  more  attractive 
to  the  artist,  oecause  more  manage- 
able, than  the  wider  views  from  Sie 
summit  of  the  downs ;  and  the  park 
will  supplv  studies  of  trees  and 
foliage  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Here  are  some  beeches  of 
enormous  size— one,  of  which  the 
branches  extend  over  an  area  more 
than  100  ft  in  diameter,  and  another 
said  to  be  160  ft.  in  heisU.  The 
chestnuts  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
also  magnificent;  but  the  special 
glory  of  Norbury  is  the  •*  Druids* 
Grove,"  a  name  given  with  question- 
able propriety  to  a  grove  of  yews  of 
venerable  antiquity — 

" a  pUlafd  shade, 

Upon  whofle  gnaslesa  floor  of  red^brown  huet 
By  BheddingB  from  tbe  pining  nmbrage  tinged 
PerenniaUy— beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boaghs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  deck'd 
With  anrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide— Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
SUenoe  and  Foreslght^Death  the  skeleton, 
And  Time  the  shadow."    .    .    . 

These  trees,  which  have  taken 
various  forms  in  their  growth,  and 
many  of  which  are  not  a  little  shat- 
tered by  time,  are  distinguished  by 
special  names,  the  principed  being— 
••the  Fallen  GianV*  ''the  King  of 
the  Park,"  and  ^*  the  Horse  and  his 
Rider."  One  of  these  is  22  ft  in 
circumference.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  strangers  are  not  now  fdlowed 
to  visit  the  Druids*  Grove  without  a 
special  order. 

The  house  of  Norbuiy,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  rebuilt  in  1849, 
contains  a  remarkable  drawing-room, 
part  of  the  older  house,  the  walls 


of  which  were  painted  by  Barret, 
Cipriani,  Gilpin,  and  Paatorini :  the 
landscapes  in  this  room  were  in- 
tended as  *' seeming  .continuations** 
of  the  view  without.  They  were 
greatly  admired  when  first  painted, 
and  are  praised  by  Gilpin  in  tus  •  Ob- 
servations on  Picturesq^ue  Beauty.' 

Norbury,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  was  held  by  the  fieunily  of  Husee, 
under  the  Glares,  Earls  of  Glouces- 
ter. It  subsequently  passed  to  the 
Stidolphs,  and  afterwards  to  Antiiony 
Chapman,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  in  1774 
to  Mr.  Lock  (the  friend  of  Madame 
D'Arblay),  who  built  the  older  part 
of  the  existing  house.  It  has  since 
become  the  property  of  the  Grissell 
family.  Sir  Irancis  Stidolph  re- 
ceived Evelyn  here,  •*  among  his 
goodly  walks  and  hiUs  shaded  with 
yew  and  box,  seemine  from  their  ever- 
greens to  be  green  ul  the  winter." 

The  park  may  be  left  at  Midde- 
ham,  an  unusually  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque country  village,  lying  under 
the  steep  Downs,  and  surrounded 
with  the  most  attractive  scenery. 
Mickleham  Churcft  is  partly  Trans.- 
Norm.,  and  interesting  in  spite  of  its 
••restoration*'  in  1823.  Some  jparts 
are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  penods, 
but,  with  the  best  intentions,  much 
iin'ury  has  been  done  to  the  old  work. 
The  chancel  arch  is  remarkable. 
There  are  some  fragments  of  ancient 
stained  glass  in  tiie  chancel,  and 
more  in  the  •*  Norbury"  or  N.  chan- 
cel (the  comfortable  room-like  pew 
of  ^Norbury  Park),  where  is  also  a 
Perp.  altar-tomb  with  Brasses  for 
Wm.  Wyddowsonn,  "citizen  and 
mercer  of  London,'*  and  wife  (1513). 
The  richly-carved  pulpit  is  Belgian 
work — ^presented  to  the  church  by 
the  late  Bev.  A.  Burmester.  The 
Bectorv,  adjoining  the  churchyard, 
is,  with  its  grounds,  brilliant  with 
flowers,  perhaps  the  prettiest  and 
pleasantest  country  parsonage  in  the 
county. 

Adjoining  Mickleham  are  Juniper^ 
hill  (Mrs.  Lambton) ;  and  some  dis- 
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tance  further,  on  the  1.,  at  the  angle 
formed  by  a  sharp  torn  in  the  road, 
and  marked  by  the  magnificent  cedars 
before  it,  Juniper  HcSl  (F.  Richard- 
son, Esq.) — where  a  colony  of  French 
refugees  settled  after  the  Kevolution, 
among  whom  was  General  D'Arblay ; 
Miss  Bnmey  first  met  him  when  on 
a  visit  to  Norbury. 

1  m.  beyond  Mickleham,  the  Mole 
crosses  the  road,  having  on  its  banks 
the  fekvourite  tourists'  inn,  the  Burford 
Bridge  Hotel.  To  the  S.£.  rises  Box- 
hill,  and  a  short  distance  on  is  the 
village  (and  station)  of  West  HumUe, 
One  nme  more  leads  past  the  Box- 
hill  (South  Eastern)  station  and  the 
Dorking  station  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Bly.,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  lodge  of 
Deepdene.  For  Inking  and  Deep- 
dene  see  Bte.  5. 

On  leaving  Deepdene,  the  rly. 
passes  through  a  very  agreeable  and 
diversified  (£strict  of  alternate  close 
thickly- wooded  green  lanes  and  open 
heaths,  with  numerous  comfortable- 
looking  old-fEkshioned  farmhouses, 
and  s&tely  mansions  standing  in 
lordly  parks.  Chart  Park  (now 
absorbed  in  the  Deepdene)  and 
Brockham  Common  being  passed, 
Bidland-hill  and  Leith-hill  will  be 
seen  rising  grandly  on  W.,  as  we 
approach 

3Oim.Ho2}nt0oo(2(Stat.).Hohnwood 
Common*  though  being  rapidly  built 
on,  is  still  a  pleasant  spot^  command- 
ing fine  views.  It  was  a  chase  of  the 
Bails  Warren,  once  Lords  of  Dor- 
king, and  in  Defoe's  time  was  famous 
for  its  red  deer,  of  which  *'  the  largest 
stags  have  been  hunted  here  that 
have  been  seen  in  England.*'  The 
district  chapel  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  Common  wft9  built  in  1838. 
Here  Mr.  John  Qough  Nichols,  the 
antiquary,  long  resided  (d.  1873). 

2  m.  W.  of  the  stat.  is  Cold  Ifarhour, 
at  the  foot  of  Leith-hill,  with  a 
picturesquely  placed  small  church. 
Midway  between  Holmwood  and  the 


next  stat.  (Oddey  and  Capel),  but 
lying  2  m.  E.,  is  Newdigate,  still 
a  thoroughly  Weald  village,  quiet, 
secluded,  with  a  rustic  population, 
slowly  decreasing  from  census  to 
census.  Newdigate  ChurcJi  is  small, 
partly  E.  E.,  with  a  shingled  octa- 
gonal spire  containing  eight  bells,  of 
whose  silvery  notes  the  Newdigate 
men  are  justly  proud. 

32^  m.  Ockley  and  Capel  The 
stat.  is  about  1  m.  from  each  of  these 
villages.  Capel,  on  the  E.,  has  a 
small  (restored)  Church,  E.  E.  in  date, 
but  with  many  later  and  some  modem 
additions,  ana  not  of  much  interest. 
In  it  is  a  small  mund  monument  of 
alabaster,  with  kneeling  effigies, 
coloured  and  in  good  preservation, 
of  John  Cowper,  serjeant-at-law  (d. 
1590),  and  his  wife  Julian.  The  E. 
window  is  a  memorial  to  J.  Shudi 
Broadwood,  Esq.,  of  Lyne  (d.  1851). 
The  chief  seats  are  Lyne  (H.  P. 
Broadwood,  Esq.);  Broome  Hall 
(F.  Pennington,  Esq.),  on  the  S.E. 
of  Leith-hil],  a  spacious  mansion 
with  very  beautiful  grounds;  and 
Arnolds  (E.  Kerrich,  Esq.),  at  Beare 
Green.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  village 
is  an  inn,  the  King's  Head,  at  which 
the  tourist  will  find  good  plain 
accommodation.  The  neighbourhood 
affords  some  very  pleasant  walks. 
At  Odbrook^  }  m.  W.  of  the  Horsham 
road,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  parish, 
is  a  fine  old  half-timber  house,  worth 
visiting. 

Ockleyt  on  the  W.  of  the  line, 
borders  an  old-fashioned  green,  the 
road  passing  through  which  is  the 
ancient  Stonc'^street.  The  great 
battle  at  Adea,  851  (A.-B,  Chron.), 
In  which  the  Danes  were  defeated 
by  Ethelwulf,  has  been  fixed  here ; 
the  line  of  the  Boman  road  affording 
facilities  both  for  invaders  and  in- 
vaded. The  country  is  full  of  Dfimish 
traditions.  A  castle  near  the  church, 
of  which  some  traces  were  seen  by 
Aubrey,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
,  by  •*  their  battering  engines,  planted 
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oa  Beiry-hill,  at  2  m.  distance" — 
a  long  range  for  the  9tli  century. 
On  Holmbury-JiiU,  in  this  parish,  is 
an  ohlong  camp,  with  remains  of  a 
double  ditch  and  vallum  on  one  of 
its  sides.  Ockley  Church,  which  has 
been  restored  by  8L  Atibyn,  has  a 
modem  Dec.  W.  window,  filled  with 
stained  glass.  In  the  churchyard  it 
was  anciently  the  custom  to  plant 
red-rose  trees  over  the  graves  of  un- 
wedded  lovers,  a  fashion  alluded  to 
in  many  old  ballads. 

The  picturesque  Well  on  Ockley 
Green  was  the  gift  of  a  Miss  Scott, 
long  governess  at  Elderslie,  as  was 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  green. 
Bhe  left  by  will  a  sum  of  money  for 
both  purposes.  On  the  green,  nearly 
fronting  the  well,  is  a  little  inn,  the 
Bed  Lion,  at  which  the  tourist  may 
find  country  accommodation  whilst 
exploring  the  neighbourhood.  Leith- 
hiU  rises  invitingly  over  the  trees 
that  border  the  green. 

Oak-wood  Chapel  (now  parochial, 
but  formerly  a  hamlet  of  Wotton) 
may  be  visited  from  Ockley,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  2}  m.  S.  W. 
It  stands  on  a  low  eminence  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  through  which 
paths  diverge  on  every  side.  It  is 
rude  E.  E.,  and  very  striking  with 
its  heavy  buttresses  and  point^  roof, 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  "greenwood." 
Within  is  a  small  Brass  of  Edward 
de  la  Hale,  with  collar  of  88,  1431. 

2  m.  beyond  Ockley  the  line  quits 
tlie  counly,  passing  by  Wamham  to 
Horsham  (See  Handbook  for  Kent 
and  Sussex).  Ockley  is  6  m.  from 
Dorking  by  the  high  road,  but  the 
pedestrian  especially  is  recommended 
to  make  the  return  journey  2  or  3 
miles  longer,  by  taking  Holmwood 
Common  on  £.  or  Leith-hill  on  W. 
in  his  way. 


ROUTE  7. 

LONDON  TO  [HAMPTON  QOURT] 
WEYBRIDGE,  BT  WIMBLEDON 
[KINGSTON,  THAMES  DITTON, 
EAST  AND  WEST  MOLESEY], 
ESHER,  AND  WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

South  Western  BoAltoay.    19  m. 

Quitting  the  Terminus  inWaterloo- 
road,  the  line  passes  through  the 
suburb  of  Lambeth,  with  an  occa< 
sional  view  of  the  towers  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Abbey  of 
Westminster  across  the  river,  and  of 
Lambeth  Palace  below  the  rail,  rt.,  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  to 

1 }  m.  VauxhaU  (Stat.),  where,  on  1., 
streets  of  small  houses,  and  a  rather  . 
peculiar  Gothic  church  (J.  L.  Pear- 
son, archt.),  mark  the  site  of  the 
once  famous  Yauxhall  Gardens. 
About  }  m.  beyond,  the  low  grounds 
of  Battersea.Park  open  rt.,  and  across 
the  river  is  seen  Chelsea  Hospital, 
with  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  rising  beyond  it.  (For 
the  places  hitherto  mentioned  see 
Cunningham's  Handbook  of  London.) 
Almost  adjoining  the  Hospital  are, 
the  fine  bridge  of  4  segmental  iron 
arches,  erected  in  1860  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  at  a  cost  of 
90,000^.,  to  carry  the  West-end  branch 
of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Bailway  across  the  Thames,  bnt  since 
considerably  widened  by  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  Company,  and 
used  by  them  also ;  and  immediately 
W.  of  it,  the  handsome  Vicboria  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  erected  in  1858  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Page,  at  a  cost 
of88,000L 

At  a  short  distance  N.  is  Battersea 
Park  (Bte.  1  (A),  and  the  line  next 
traverses  what  was  Battersea  Fields 
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a  few  years  ago,  a  fiEiYOurite  ground 
for  botanists,  as  famishing  many 
rather  scarce  marsh  plants.  AH  is 
now  given  over  to  bricks  and  mortar, 
though  the  project  of  forming  a 
"  Southern  Belgravia  "  there  has  not 
been  realized,  and  the  scheme  of  con- 
structing West  London  Docks  on  the 
space  between  the  Brighton  line  from 
V  ictoria  and  the  Park  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

W.  of  Battersea  Park  is  the  ori- 
ginal village  of  Battersea  (Petiices-ey, 
Peter's  Island ;  it  formerly  belonged 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin- 
ster), though  the  parish  extends  as  far 
as  Penge,  near  Norwood.  Standing 
near  the  river,  and  "  best  seen  at  a 
distance,"  is  the  parish  Churchy  of 
which  Bp.  Patri^  was  once  the 
vicar.  In  it  is  buried  the  great  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who,  after  his  many 
trials  and  troubles,  returned  here  to 
the  house  of  his  ancestors,  in  which 
he  died,  1751.  His  monument  (with 
medalUons  of  himself  and  his  3rd 
wife,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon)  is  by  BoubUiac,  The  old 
mansion  of  the  Bolingbrokes,  which 
stood  near  the  church,  has  been 
demolished,  though  some  memory  of 
it  is  retained  in  Sie  names  '^  Boling- 
broke-terrace"  and  "  Bolingbroke- 
gardens."  In  a  cedar  parlour  here 
Pope  is  said  to  have  written  much 
of  his  '  Epistle  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.' 

There  are  7  other  churches,  all  but 
one  erected  in  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
and  of  no  interest ;  St  George's,  a 
very  plain  structure,  was  built  in 
1820.  The  old  wooden  Bridge  still 
stands,  though  so  long  condemned  as 
unsightly  and  dangerous ;  at  a  short 
distcmce  E.  is  the  Albert  Suspension 
Bridge,  connecting  the  W.  end  of 
Battersea  Park  wim  Chelsea.  Some 
manu&ctnres  are  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale  at  Battersea.  Notice 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Works  in  York- 
road,  which  cover  13^  acres,  and 
employ  1000  hands,  and  the  works 
of  the  patent  Plumbago  Crucible 
Company,  in  Church-road ;  the  ele- 
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vation  is  of  Italian  character,  and 
the  illuminated  dock  tower  100  ft. 
high. 

Leaving  Clapham  (Kte.  3,  II.)  on 
S.,  and  passing  along  the  base  of  the 
hill  called  Battersea  Bise,  covered, 
like  all  its  neighbour  hills  as  far  as 
Brixton,  with  city  villas,  we  reach 

3f  m.  Clapham  Junction  Station 
(Bte.  I,  (B).  A  short  distance  E.,  at 
Lavender-hill,  is  Shaftesbury  Park, 
an  estate  of  40  acres,  where  the  ex- 
periment of  founding  a  •*  Workman's 
City,"  with  every  appliance  for  health 
and  mental  culture  (and  the  exclu- 
sion of  public  houses)  is  in  progress. 
From  the  Junction  the  Kichmond 
line  goes  off  on  rt.  (Bte.  8.) 

The  red -brick  building  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  station  1.  is  the 
Freemason^  Female  Orphan  School, 
Ph.  Hard  wick,  architect ;  and  a  little 
further  1.  is  the  Boyal  Victoria  Pa- 
trio&c  Asylum,  for  the  reception  of  the 
orphans,  of  both  sexes,  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines.  The  first  stone 
of  this  building,  in  great  measure 
a  reproduction  of  Heriot's  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  was  laid  by  her  Majesty  in 
July,  1857.  It  was  built  and  endowed 
from  a  surplus  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
formed  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 
The  huge  pile  just  beyond  it  is  the 
Surrey  County  Prison,  Soon  after 
the  line  crosses  the  river  Wandle  at 
Gkkrrett  Mill.  The  hamlet  of  Gkinvtf 
is  celebrated  for  its  mock  elections  of 
notorious  characters  about  town  to 
the  so-called  office  of  mayor,  which 
during  the  last  centary  used  to  be 
held  here  at  the  beginning  of  every 
new  parliament.  Foote  has  com- 
memorated them  in  his  faxce  of '  The 
Mayor  of  Garrett'  The  election  was 
suppressed  in  1796.  A  full  account  of 
the  election  will  be  found  in  Hone's 
*  Every-Day  Book.' 

After  skirting  for  some  distance 
rt.  the  pjfllines  of  Wimbledon  Park, 
and  passing  1.  the  village  of  Merton, 
we  reach 

7im,WimhledonJuncU8t8it  Wim- 
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bledon  is  distant  I  m.  K.,  and  Merton 
about  the  like  distance  S.,  where 
there  is  a  Lower  Merton  Stat  (post). 

From  the  stat.  proceeds  (1)  a  loop- 
line  to  Tooting,  and  (2)  a  oranch  to 
Croydon  (by  bith  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  may  be  reached)  (post) ;  (3) 
a  branch  to  Leatherhead  (Bte.  6), 
and  (4)  a  branch  to  Kingston  and 
Hampton  Court  (pod), 

A  pleasant  day^  excursion  may  be 
made  by  the  pedestrian  from  this 
station.  He  should  cross  Wimbledon 
Park  and  Putney  Heath,  and,  enteiv 
in^  by  the  Boehampton  gate,  cross 
Biohinond  Park  to  Bichmond  -  hill, 
and  return  by  the  south  side  of  the 
park  and  over  Combe  Wood  and  the 
site  of  the  Danish  camp  to  Wimble- 
don Common  and  tiie  station.  The 
distance  is  about  12  m.  For  Bidh- 
mond,  see  Bte.  8. 

The  village  of  Wimbledon  stands 
on  high  ground  on  the  margin  of  an 
extensive  common,  along  the  borders 
of  which  are  a  number  of  good  houses ; 
the  ^ncipal  is  Wimbledon  Howe 
(Sir  jB.  W.  Peek,  Bt.,  M.P.),  once 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  mother  of 
the  novelist  It  has  fine  gardens  and 
hothouses.  It  previously  belonged  to 
the  French  minister  Calonne,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  unfortu- 
nate emigrant  Prince  de  Cond^  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Conmion  is  Ccm^ 
niearo  House  (J.  Boustead,  Esq.). 

In  the  red -brick  house  at  the 
corner  of  the  Common,  Home  Tooke, 
author  of  •  The  Diversions  of  Purley,* 
spent  many  years  of  his  lifle,  and 
died  in  1812. 

The  parish  Chwi^  (St.  Mary), 
about  \  m.  from  the  village,  and 
\  m.  fK>m  the  station,  was  rebuilt 
in  1834,  and  enlarged  in  1843  (from 
G.  O.  Scott  and  Moffiitf  s  designs). 
It  is  a  spadous  and  rather  hand- 
some building  of  black  flints  with 
stone  dressings,  P^.  in  st^le,  with 
a  lofty  spire.  The  £.  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass.  On  the 
floor  is  the  gravestone  of  Sir  Bichard 
Wynne,  d.  1649,  Gentleman  of  the 


Privy  Chamber  to  Charles  I.,  whom, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  he  accom- 
panied on  his  romantic  visit  to  Spain. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
Wimbledon  chapel,  in  which  is  the 
black  marble  tomb  of  Edward  Cecil, 
Visct.  Wimbledon,  d.  1638 ;  over  the 
tomb  a  viscount's  coronet  is  suspended, 
and  some  pieces  of  rusty  armour  are 
placed  about  the  chapel.  He  com- 
manded the  abortive  expedition 
against  Cadiz  in  1625,  but  achieved 
so  little,  that  the  Court  wits  on  his 
return,  by  a  pun  on  his  name,  called 
lum  General  Sit-stilL  Under  the  S. 
gallery  is  a  small  tablet  by  Weeima" 
cott  for  James  Perry,  Esq.,  d.  1821, 
for  many  years  the  well-known  i)ro- 
prietor  and  editor  of  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle.'  Near  the  gate  oflthe 
quiet  and  pretty  church-^rd  is  the 
vault  of  John  Ho^dns  (the  •*  Vul- 
ture Hopkins"  of  Pope's  3rd  'Moral 
Essay '  on  the  Use  of  Biches : — 

**  What  can  they  give  ?  to  dying  Hopkins* 
heitB? 

*         *         •         * 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights 

attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's 

end;" 

who  accumulated  a  vast  fortune 
b^  means  which  his  sobriquet  suffi- 
ciently indicates.  "  He  lived  worth- 
less," says  Pope  in  a  note,  "  but 
died  worth  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds."  Among  the  manv  monu* 
ments  in  the  churchyard  oDserve  a 
comparatively  inconspicuous  one  to 
GUbert  Stuart  Kewton,  B  A.,  d.  1835. 
3  new  churches  have  been  built  in 
Wimbledon — ^Holy  Trinity,  Merton* 
road,  a  small  Dec.  building  with  a 
bell-turret;  Christ  Church  (Teulon, 
architect),  in  the  Bidgeway,  with 
a  low,  square  tower  and  broad 
roof;  and  St.  John's,  Spencer  HilU 
of  red  brick.  The  large  red-brick 
building,  with  hi^h-pitched  roofis  and 
peaked  dormer  windows,  a  little  E.  of 
Christ  Church,  is  Wimbledon  CoiUeget 
a  proprietary  school  erected  in  18^; 
it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
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the  riy.,  on  the  rt.,  soon  after  leaving 
the  station. 

Behind  the  parish  church  lies  TTtm- 
hledon  Park  (J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.). 
The  mansion,  once  of  Lord  Spencer, 
how  Mrs.  Evans,  is  modem  and 
not  remarkable,  but  it  conmiands 
a  lovely  panoramic  view,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  most  stately 
mansion,  built  in  1588  by  Sir  Thos. 
Cecil,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burghley, 
whose  son  was  created  Viscount 
Wimbledon  by  Charles  I.  This  house 
was  purchased  in  1638  for  the  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria ;  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  trial  Charles  I.  directed 
the  seeds  of  some  Spanish  melons  to 
be  planted  in  his  garden  at  Wimble- 
don.* Li  the  survey  of  the  house 
and  grounds  made  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  in  1649,  "  a  musk-milion 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  "  is  mentioned  ;  **  trenched, 
manured,  and  very  well  ordered  for 
the  growth  of  musk-milions.*'  A 
very  different  gardener  succeeded  to 
the  King.  General  Lambert  bought 
the  manor,  and  '*  after  he  had  been 
discarded  by  Cromwell  betook  him- 
self to  Wimbledon  House,  where  he 
turned  florist,  and  had  the  finest 
tulips  and  gilliflowers  that  could  be 
got  for  love  or  money :  yet  in  these 
outward  pleasures  he  nourished  the 
ambition  which  he  entertained  be- 
fore he  was  cashiered  by  Cromwell.** 
(Cok^s  Detection  of  the  Court  and 
State,)  The  General  is  said  not  only 
to  have  g^own  flowers,  but  to  have 
excelled  in  painting  them ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Walpole  (*  Anec.  of  Paint- 
ing') many  specimens  of  Ms  skill 
were  formerly  shown  at  Wimbledon. 

This  old  house,  which  Swift  in  one 
of  his  letters  calls  much  the  finest 

Elace  about  London,  was  taken  down 
y  the  Duchess  of  Mta,rlborough  early 
in  the  18th  centuiy,  and  a  new  one 
built  on  its  site.  She  left  it  to  the 
Spencers.  Li  1785  this  second  house 
was  burnt  down.    The  existing  man- 

*  Lyi(m$t  whose  ftnthority  is  a  letter  of  Sir 
John  Temple  in  Collins's  *  Peerage,*  iv.  181. 


sion  was  completed  in  1801  (Holland, 
architect).  Here  is  a  well  563  ft. 
deep,  swik.  through  the  London  clay. 
Belvedere  House  (A.  Schlusser,  Esq.) 
has  its  entrance  gates  opposite  those 
of  Wimbledon  Park-house. 

Of  the  Parhf  which  originally 
contained  922  acres,  a  considerable 
portion  has  been  sold  for  build- 
ing, and  many  of  the  fine  old  trees 
and  pleasant  coppices  have  disap- 
peared before  a  growth  of  London 
*' villas."  It  was  very  beautiful,  as 
are  the  portions  which  still  remain, 
in  which  is  a  sheet  of  water  covering 
50  acres.  Two  public  roads  lead 
across  it  to  Wandsworth  and  to 
Putney  Heath.  The  lovely  blue 
anemone  ^Anemone  apennina)  is 
found  wild  m  some  jwurts  of  this  park. 

Wimbledon  Common,  the  broadj 
open  heath  W.  of  Wimbledon  Park, 
and  extending  N.  to  Putney  and  Roe- 
hampton  (see  Bte.  8),  once  notorious 
for  duels,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
scene  of  contests  of  a  widely  different 
character.  Among  the  hostile  meet- 
ings of  historical,  or  quasi-historical 
celebrity,  were  those  between  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Lieut.-Col.  Len- 
nox (afterwards  4th  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
John  Paull,  and  the  latest,  in  1840, 
between  Lord  Cardigan  and  Capt. 
Harvey  Tuckett,  which  led  to  tiie 
celebrated  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
During  the  annual  Volunteer  camp 
and  rifle  contest  in  July,  Wimbledon 
Common  presents  a  scene  of  great 
animation  and  of  deep  interest.  The 
review,  or  march  pas^  with  which  the 
meeting  winds  up  (Saturday  after* 
noon),  nad  a  forerunner  in  '*  a  grand 
review  of  the  Surrey  Volunteers  "  here 
by  George  III.,  on  July  4, 1799.  But 
with  however  much  interest  we  may 
regard  the  site  of  the  Volunteer 
Camp,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
encroachments  have  grievously  in- 
jured the  beauty  and  mterfered  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Common.  It 
is  still  the  most  picturesque  and 
enjoyable,  as  well  as  the  wiaest  and 
P  2 
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freest,  of  the  open  commons  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London.  The 
pennanent  Butts  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn ;  and  the  red  flags,  which 
are  flying  good  part  of  the  day  (Wed- 
nesdays excepted),  warn  you  that  a 
very  ikrge  section  of  the  Common  is 
dangerous  owing  to  the  daily  practice. 

About  1  m.  from  the  village,  at 
the  &rther  end  of  the  Common,  was 
formerly  a  very  perfect  circular  in- 
trenchment,  of  dbout  7  acres,  with  a 
deep  ditch,  but  it  has,  by  the  wanton 
caprice  of  Mr.  Sawbrido;e  Erie  Drax, 
its  owner  (1875),  been  destroyed.  In 
Camden's  time  this  camp  was  called 
**  Beersbury,"  and  he  suggests  that 
it  was  connected  with  a  battle  be- 
tween CeawUn  of  Wessex  and  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent,  fought,  according  to 
the  A.-S.  Chron.,  in  568,  at  Wibban- 
dune  (Wimbledon).  Ethelbert  was 
defeated,  and  two  of  his  thanes,  Oslac 
and  Cnebba,  killed.  There  is  a  pretty 
view  from  this  site,  looking  toward 
Coombe  Wood,  with  Epsom  downs 
in  the  distance.  A  group  of  23  bar- 
rows formerly  existed  on  the  Com- 
mon, but  they  have  long  disappeared. 
An  ancient  track,  called  the  Bidge- 
way  (now  a  road  with  shops,  a  church, 
&c.),  extends  in  a  S.W.  direction  from 
Wimbledon  through  Coombe  Wood 
towards  Kingston. 

IBailioays  from  Wimbledon.  (1). — 
E.  to  Tooting,  through  New  Wimble- 
don. On  the  N.  Ime  is  a  stat.  at 
HaydorCs-kme  (1  m.),  and  on  the  S. 
one  at  Merton  Abbey  (Xh  ^^ 

Mertont  ^  m.  S.  of  the  Wimbledon 
Station,  is  a  scattered  village  in  the 
low  ground  traversed  by  the  stream 
of  the  Wandle,  on  which  stand 
several  silk-printing  works,  and  an 
extensive  bleacher^.  One  of  these 
&ctories  is  established  within  the 
walls  of  Merton  Priory^  of  which 
the  solitary  remains  are  fragments  of 
the  E.  window  of  the  chapel,  a  gate- 
way much  altered,  and  portions  of 
the  ancient  flint  walls  surrounding 
the  precincts. 

The  Priory  waa  founded  here  for 


Augustinian  canons  by  Gilbert  le 
Norman,  "Vicecomes"  (SherijBf)  of 
Surrey,  1115.  Henry  I.  subsequently 
granted  the  entire  manor  of  Merton 
to  the  establishment,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  until  the  Dissolu- 
tion. Thomas  k  Becket  received  his 
early  education  here  (under  Eobert 
Bayle,  the  first  prior),  as  did  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Bochester  and 
founder  of  Merton  College,  who  was 
bom  here.  Hubert  de  Burgh  sought 
safety  here  from  the  displeasure  of 
Henry  IH.  in  1232,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. The  King  roused  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  with  whom  De 
Burgh  was  very  impopular.  About 
20,000  of  them  hastened  to  Merton, 
and  dragged  the  ex-chief  justiciary 
to  the  Tower.  On  the  remonstrance 
of  Hugh  Bishop  of  lancoln,  he  was 
released  the  next  day  and  taken  back 
to  Merton :  but  his  supply  of  food 
was  interdicted,  and  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  surrender,  when  ho  was 
again  carried  to  the  Tower  and 
put  in  fetters.  In  1236  a  par- 
liament was  held  in  the  priory,  in 
which  were  passed  the  ordinances 
known  as  the  *  Statutes  of  Merton.* 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  pre- 
lates and  ecclesiastics,  wishing  to 
introduce  the  canon  law,  were  op- 
posed by  the  barons,  and  that  the 
memorable  words  were  used,  "No- 
lumus  leges  Angli»  mutari/' 

The  remains  of  the  priory  were 
tolerably  perfect  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  it  is  mentioned  among 
the  **  places  of  strength  "  in  Surrey. 
They  have  only  disappeared  within 
the  last  hundred  years. 

The  Chwrchf  very  long  and  nar- 
row, is  late  Norm,  and  E.  E.,  and 
so  far  of  interest  that  the  older  part 
is  apparently  the  original  structure 
raised  by  Gilbert  le  Norman,  who 
built  a  church  here  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  priory.  There  is  a  rude  Dec. 
porch,  with  bargeboard,  the  door- 
way under  which  retains  its  Norm, 
moulding  nearly  perfect  The  S. 
aisle  has  been  rebuilt ;  the  E.  win- 
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dow  is  Perp.  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a 
mural  monnmeut  to  Gregory  Lovell, 
Esq.,  of  Merton  Priory,  cofferer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  d.  1597,  with  kneel- 
ing effigies,  coloured,  of  himself,  wife, 
4  scms,  and  4  daughters.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Oapt.  Cook,  the  circran- 
navigator,  erected  by  his  widow,  who 
was  long  a  resident  in  the  yillage. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of 
Francis  Kixon,  who  introduced  ca- 
lico-printing into  this  neighbourhood. 
A  much-injured  picture,  preserved  in 
the  church,  is  attributed  to  Ltica 
Giordano ;  the  subject  is  the  Saviour 
bearing  his  cross. 

Merton  was  a  royal  ville  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps here  that  Oynewulf  of  Wessex 
was  murdered,  in  784,  by  the  -ffithe- 
ling  Cyneheard,  who  himself,  with 
his  followers,  was  afterwards  killed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  dwell- 
ing by  the  king's  faithfiil  attendants. 
(Merdon  Castle,  near  Hursley,  in 
Hants  (Bte.  20),  is  sometimes  as- 
signed as  the  scene  of  this  murder.) 

A  later  interest  attaches  to  Merton 
from  its  having  been  for  a  short 
time,  from  October,  1801,  to  May, 
1803,  the  residence  of  Lord  Nelson, 
and  afterwards  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
Merton  Place,  however,  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  no  longer  exists,  and 
the  grounds  are  covered  with  small 
buildings.  "  I  would  not  have  you," 
he  writes  to  Lady  Hamilton,  after 
his  departure  in  1803  to  resume  his 
command  in  the  Mediterranean, "  lay 
out  more  than  is  necessary  at  Merton. 
The  rooms  and  the  new  entrance 
will  take  a  deal  of  money.  The  en- 
trance by  the  comer  I  would  have 
certainly  done;  a  common  white 
gate  will  do  for  the  present,  and  one 
of  the  cottages  which  is  in  the  bam 
can  be  put  up  as  a  temporary  lodge. 
The  road  can  be  made  to  a  temporary 
bridge,  for  that  part  of  the  Nile  one 
day  shall  be  filled  up.  Downing's 
canvas  awning  will  do  for  a  passage. 
For  the  winter,  the  carriage  can  be 


put  in  the  bam,  and  giving  up  Mr. 
Bennett's  premises  wiU  save  502.  a 
year,  and  another  year  we  can  fit  up 
the  coach-house  and  stables  which 
are  in  the  barn.  The  footpath  should 
be  turned.  I  did  show  lir.  Hasle- 
wood  the  way  I  wished  it  done,  and 

Mr. will  have  no  objections,  if 

we  make  it  better  than  ever  it  has 
been ;  and  I  also  beg,  as  my  dear 
Horatia  rhis  daughter)  is  to  be  at 
Merton,  tnat  a  strong  netting,  about 
3  ft.  high,  may  be  placed  round  the 
Nile,  that  the  little  thing  may  not 
tumble  in,  and  then  you  may  have 
ducks  again  in  it.  .  .  .1  shall 
be  very  anxious  until  I  know  this  is 
done."  The  grounds  had  been  laid 
out  by  Lady  Hamilton,  and  "the 
Nile  "  was  a  stream  carried  through 
them  in  artificial  windings,  and  so 
named  in  compliment  to  the  hero. 
The  house  was  sold  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton in  1808..  "Nelson  Place."  in  the 
village,  still  preserves  the  name  of 
the  great  seaman,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  amuse  himself  by  angling 
in  the  Wandle,  a  stream  praised  for 
its  "fishfol"  qualities,  by  Izaak 
Walton ;  but  mills  and  factories  have 
now  well-nigh  banished  the  trout. 

At  2}  m.  we  reach  Tooting  (Stat.). 
See  Bte.  6.] 

[(2).  On  the  Wimbledon  and  Croy- 
don line  we  reach  at  }  m.  Lower 
Merton  (Stat.),  and  at  1|  m.  Morden 
(Stat).  The  village  lies  1  m.  S.W. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wandle.  Here 
are  some  pleasant  country-houses 
the  principal  of  which  is  Morden 
Park  (Major  Gen.  Sir  W.  E.  Baker), 
but  there  is  nothing  to  delay  the 
tourist.  The  Church,  plain  red  brick, 
was  rebuilt  in  1636 ;  the  Dec.  win- 
dows (of  stone)  apparently  belonged 
to  the  older  bmlding. 

2J  m.  MUcham  (Stat.).  Here  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Surrey 
"  flower-ferms."  The  soil  of  the 
parish  is  a  deep  black  mould,  some 
hundred  acres  of  which  are  covered 
with  plantations  of  lavender,  rose- 
mary, mint,  peppermint,  liquorice, 
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ohammilile,  and  other  lierbs  for  the 
use  of  the  great  London  druggists, 
perfumers,  and  distillers.  There  is 
also  a  large  farm  on  which  roses  are 
cultivated  for  making  rosewater ;  but 
for  this  purpose  English  roses  are 
not  found  to  be  very  successful  rivals 
to  those  grown  in  the  S.  of  France. 
Mitoham  has  been  famous  for  its 
plantations  of  medicinal  herbs  for  the 
last  century ;  the  air  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  strongly  perfumed 
by  them.    . 

The  Chmck  of  Mitcham  (SS.  Peter 
and  Paul)  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  and 
is  a  wretched  affair  of  brick  and 
compo;  there  are  no  monuments 
of  interest.  The  district  church  of 
Christ  Church  is  little  better. 

Mitcham,  then  noted  for  "good 
air  and  choice  company,"  was  for  a 
short  time  tiie  residence  of  Dr. 
Donne,  the  founder,  according  to 
Johnson,  of  the  metaphysical  school 
of  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had 
a  house  here  in  right  of  his  wife, 
which  was  standii^  until  very  lately. 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  also  resided  here,  and 
entertamed  at  his  house  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  her  ^'exceeding  good 
contentment."  Upon  her  Majesty's 
departure  Sir  Juhus  presented  her 
with  a  gown  of  cl6th  of  silver,  a 
**  white  taffeta  hat,  with  several 
flowers,"  and  some  jewels.  There 
are  some  pleasant   houses   in   the 


At  4  m.  is  a  station  called  Bed- 
cUngton  (see  Bte.  6),  but  it  is  1 J  m. 
from  the  village  of  mat  name. 

6  m.  West  Croydon  (Stat.).  (For 
Croydon,  see  Bte.  1.)  Here  the 
Epsom  and  Horsham  branch  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway 
is  reached  (Bte.  6).] 

(3.)  The  branch  to  Leatherhead 
goes  off  at  Baynes  Park  (Bte.  6.). 

(4.)  The  line  for  Kingston  is  de- 
cribed  poit,        

Between  the  Wimbledon  and  New 
Maiden  Stations  the  railway  passes 


over  Norbiton  Common.  Upon  the 
high  ground  rt.  is  seen  Coombe  Wood 
ffouse  (J.  L.  Sim,  Esq.)>  once  the 
residence  of  the  prime  minister  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  which  he  entertained 
the  Fnnce  Begent,  the  Emperor  c£ 
Bussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
in  which  he  died.  It  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Many  handsome  residences  have 
been  built  in  Combe  Wood: — for 
Bertram  Currie,  Esq.,  Edw.  Baring, 
Esq.,  —  Hammersley,  Esq. 

On  this  hill  rise  the  CoonSbe  Springs, 
which  supply  the  palace  of  Haqipton 
Court,  about  8  m.  distant.  The  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  palace  in  leaden 
pipes  (and  under  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  in  cast-iron  ones).  The 
original  pipes  were  laid  down  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  remained  untU 
very  recently. 

9f  m.  Neuj  Maiden  (Stat.).  Maiden 
Church  lies  1 J  m.  S.  (Bte.  6). 

[Hence  a  Bran<^  Une  (2f  m.)  runs 
to  Kingston,  and  crossing  thel^^ames 
to  Twickenham  there  joins  the  Staines, 
Egham,  and  Bagshot  line  (Bte.  9). 

11|  m.  Norbiton  (Stat).  This  is 
merely  the  E.  suburb  of  Kingston. 
It  contains  the  Free  Grammar  School 
established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
the  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  founded  in  1305  by 
Edward  Lovekyn,  a  native  of  Klng- 
ston.  The  chapd  was  rebuilt  by  his 
kinsman  John  Lovekyn  in  1367,  and 
now  serves  as  the  school-room.  The 
E.  window  deserves  notice.  The 
school  was  at  one  time  of  consider- 
able reputation.  Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, was  for  some  time  a  scholar 
here  under  Dr.  Wooddeson.  Here 
are  Cleavers  Almshowes,  a  low  range 
of  12  houses  with  a  hall  in  the  centre, 
founded  in  1668  by  Alderman  Cleave ; 
and  also  the  Cambridge  Asylum  for 
Soldiers*  Widows,  founded  in  1852  ; 
it  receives  50  inmates.  St,  Peter's 
Churchj  built  bv  Scott  and  Moffatt  in 
1842,  is  of  brick,  one  of  those  Norm, 
imitations  now  generally  abandoned. 

At  Canbury  (Canonbury),  a  manor 
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adjoining  Norbiton,  and  so  called 
from  its  haying  belonged  to  the 
canons  of  Merton  Priory,  the  old 
monastio  bam  remains,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  .  It  is  about  90  f^. 
square,  with  i  projecting  entrances, 
one  at  each  side. 

The  Aqueduct  of  the  Lambeth 
Waterworks  is  seen  on  rt.  as  the 
train  approaches, 

12  m.  Kingston  (Stat.).  (Pop. 
15,500.  Inns:  the  Griffin;  the 
Sun :  an  old  inn,  the  Castle,  now 
converted  into  private  dwellings,  con- 
tains some  curious  wood -carvings, 
temp.  £liz.).  The  town,  which 
stretches  for  about  1  m.  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  few 
picturesque  points,  but  contains  little 
of  interest  except  the  church.  There 
are,  however,  some  pleasant  walks 
along  the  river,  and  many  historical 
recollections  are  connected  with 
Kingston.  The  brick  campanile-like 
shans  by  the  river  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Kingston,  which  are  rather 
conspicuous  objects  &om  the  rly., 
belong  to  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth 
Waterworks  Companies,  which  take 
their  supply  of  water  from  the 
Thames  here. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  bridge 
or  perhaps  a  ford  here  at  a  very  early 
period;  and  Ionian  remains  have 
Deen  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  the  name  of 
their  station  here,  or  indeed  whether 
any  station  existed,  is  uncertain. 
The  present  bridge  across  the 
Thames,  of  5  arches  with  2  side 
arches  on  either  bank,  was  built  in 
.1825,  at  a  cost  of  about  40,0001. ;  it 
was  rendered  toll-free  in  1870. 

As  the  first  point  on  the  Thames 
above  London  at  which  the  river 
could  be  cro£Bed,  Kingston  grew  into 
importance  during  the  Saxon  period. 
A  great  council  was  held  here  in  838 
under  Egbert  of  Wessex  and  Ethel- 
wulf  of  Kent,  at  which  "  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  "  was  agreed  on 
between  the  Kentish  clergy  and  the 


kings.  The  rojal  ville  or  "  Kind's 
Town "  was  of  so  great  distinction 
that  the  Axiglo-Saxon  kii^  from 
Edward  the  Elder  (900)  to  Ethelred 
(978)  were  crowned  in  it.  A  long- 
descended  tradition  poi4ts  out  a  stone, 
still  preserved,  as  that  on  which  the 
'*  Basileus  of  Britain  '*  sat  during  his 
coronation  (post). 

Like  many  other  places  in  Surrey, 
Kingston  has  its  legend  of  me 
Danes,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated  here  in  a  great  battle,  when 
their  leader's  head  was  cut  off,  and 
kicked  about  the  place  in  triumph ; 
in  memory  of  which  a  most  boisterous 
game  of  football  used  to  be  plaved 
through  the  town  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
the  traditional  day  of  the  Danisn 
defeat.  There  was  a  stronghold  of 
some  sort  at  Kingston  after  the  con- 
quest; since,  during  the  contest 
between  Henry  III.  and  Be  Hontfort, 
the  "castle"  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  king.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  Februarv,  1554,  withdrew 
to  Elingston  with  his  body  of  insur- 
gents, having  in  vain  attempted  to 
force  a  passage  over  London-bridge. 
The  bridge  here  had  been  partly 
broken  down;  but  he  repaired  it, 
crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  again 
toward  London,  only  to  fail  more 
completely.  The  most  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  Kingston, 
however,  are  connected  with  the 
Civil  War.  By  a  remarkable  chance, 
the  first  and  last  appearances  Vfi 
arms  during  the  great  struggle  took 
place  here.  About  the  middle  of 
January,  1642,  when,  in  Clarendon's 
words,  **both  parties  were  preparing 
for  an  appeal  to  the  sword,"  an  armed 
force  was  collected  at  Kingston  by 
Colonel  Lunsford  and  other  royalists, 
with  the  probable  intention  of  secur- 
ing a  magazine  of  arms  deposited  in 
the  town,  and  afterwards  of  marching 
to  Portsmouth,  which  was  to  be  held 
for  the  king.  This  project  was^ 
however,  defeated  by  the  promptness 
of  the  Parliament,  and  Lunsford  was 
arrested  as  a  delinquent.    In  July, 
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1648,  Lord  Holland,  with  the  2nd 
Bnke  of  Buckingham  (Bryden's 
Zimri),  and  his  brother  Lord  fS^anciB 
Villiers,  assembled  about  600  troops 
here  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the 
king,  then  a  prisoner  at  Garisbrooke. 
They  advancm  to  Beigate,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat  thence  again 
upon  Kingston,  where  their  last 
skirmish  occurred  in  the  lane  be- 
tween the  town  and  Surbiton  Com- 
mon. Here,  says  Aubrey,  "was 
slain  the  beautiful  Francis  Villiers, 
at  an  elm  in  the  hedge  of  the  E.  side 
of  the  lane ;  where,  his  horse  beins^ 
UUed  under  him,  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  elm,  and  fought  most  valiant- 
ly with  half-a-dozen.  The  enemy, 
coming  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  pushed  off  his  helmet  and 
killed  him,  July  7, 1648,  about  6  or 
7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
elm  (cut  down  in  1680)  was  cut 
an  ill-shaped  V  for  Villiers,  in 
memory  of  him." — H,  of  Surrey,  i. 
Lord  Holland  was  afterwards  taken 
and  lost  his  head,  but  Buckingham 
escaped  to  the  Low  Countries. 
Throughout  the  war  the  inhabitants 
of  Elingston  were,  for  the  most  part, 
royalists;  but  the  town  was  occupied 
at  different  times  by  the  troops  of 
either  party. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  to 
Kingston  by  Eling  John,  reminis- 
cences of  whom  still  linger  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  Surbiton  is  a 
building  called  his  **  Dairy,'*  much 
later  than  his  time,  but  showing 
heavy  beams  of  Spanish  chestnut. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Surrey,  had  been  sadly 
altered  at  various  times,  but  was 
•* restored"  internally  with  much 
skill  and  taste  by  Messrs.  Brandon 
in  1862,  and  is  very  interesting.  It 
is  entirely  Perp.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  piers  of  the  central  tower, 
which  may  be  earlier.  The  tower 
above  them  dates  from  1708.  The 
original  spire  was  destroyed  by  lieht- 
niug  in  1445,  upon  which  occasion, 
according  to  William  of  Worcester, 


^one  in  the  church  died  through 
fear  of  a  spirit  which  he  saw  there." 
The  wooden  roof  of  the  interior,  a 
very  good  one,  was  erected  in  1862. 
There  are  Braeaes  here  for  Robert 
Skem  (d.  1437)  and  wife  (very  good, 
by  the  altar  rails), — his  wife  Joan  is 
said  by  Manning  (H.  of  Surrey)  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Alice 
Piers,  the  mistress  of  Edward  III., 
who  was  probably  her  Either  : — and 
for  John  Hertcombe  (d.  1488)  and 
wife.  Of  later  monuments,  remark 
the  altar-tomb,  with  alabaster  effigy, 
under  an  arch,  of  Sir  Anthony  Benn, 
Becorder  of  London  (d.  1618);  a 
good  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the 
Countess  of  Liverpool  (d.  1821),  and 
one  of  Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  (died 
1827),  by  Tumough,  a  pupil  of 
Chantrey.  The  large  E.  window  is 
filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Wailes 
of  Newcastle,  representing  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
there  are  besides  in  the  church  7 
memorial  windows  by  Lavera  and 
Barraud. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church,  demolished  about  1731,  the 
Saxon  kings  are  said  to  have  been 
crowned.  Existing  drawings  show 
that  it  had  some  portions  at  least 
early  Norm. 

The  Italianized  Toum  HaU,  in 
the  centre  of  the  market-place,  was 
completed  in  1840.  The  leaden 
figure  of  Queen  Anne,  below  the 
balcony,  was  removed  from  the  older 
building.  In  the  court-room  is  a 
full-length  of  the  same  queen  by 
KneUer.  South  of  the  maAetrplaoe 
is  the  Court-house,  in  which  the 
assizes  are  held.  Li  the  open  space 
in  front  of  it  the  ancient  stone  upon 
which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  were  en- 
throned during  their  coronation,  was 
set  up  in  1860.  The  King's  Stone, 
itself  a  shapeless  block,  is  placed  on 
an  octagonal  base,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
8  kings  crowned  on  it :  the  whole  is 
inclosed  within  an  ornamental  rail* 
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ing  supported  by  stone  shafts  with 
Sc^on  (?)  capitals. 

A  great  fsar  for  black  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  is  held  at  Kingston  on 
Not.  13  and  two  following  days. 
This  is  almost  a  rival  of  the  great 
Bamet  fiedr.  During  the  Lent  Assizes 
there  is  also  some  bastle;  but  the 
town  hasUtUe  movement  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  over 
the  Thames  and  Richmond  Park 
from  Kingston-hill,  about  2  m.  E. 
of  the  town,  on  the  Wandsworth 
road.  An  inn  called  the  Bald&ced 
Stag,  which  has  now  disappeared,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  &vourite  haunt 
of  the  highwayman  Jerry  Abershawe. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  villas  and  country  houses,  with 
several  new  churches,  but  none 
calUng  for  notice.] 

12  m.  Surbiton  (Stat.)  This  for- 
merly was  the  stai  for  Kingston, 
and  around  ithas  grown  up  the  suburb 
of  Syrbiton— 9,  town  of  villas  with 
their  dependent  shops  and  cottages, 
and  a  Pop.  of  nearly  10,000  in  1871— 
which  has  entirely  sprung  up  since 
1839.  Close  to  the  station  is  a  good 
inn.  St.  Mark's  Church  was  erected 
in  1845,  at  the  cost  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.  Midway  between  this  and 
the  Esher  Stat.,  notice,  on  1.  of  the 
line,  the  little  CJiurch  of  Long 
Ditton,  built  in  1776  from  an  eccen- 
tric design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor :  it  is 
cross-shaped,  with  only  4  windows, 
one  at  the  end  of  each  limb  of  the 
cross.  The  interior  is  without  in- 
terest. 

[Shortly  beyond,  a  Branch  goes 
off  on  rt  to  Thames  Ditton,  East 
Moulsey,  and  Hampton  Court. 

Between  Ditton  and  Kingston  are 
a  group  of  Tovoers  and  engine-houses, 
where  water  for  the  supply  of  London 
is  pumped  out  of  the  Thames  for  the 
Chelsea,  Lambeth,  and  other  water- 

14j'm.!Z%omc8J9ifton(Stat.)  This 
is   a  very  pretty  village   {Inn   the 


Swan,  much  frequented  by  anglers), 
from  which  some  pleasant  river- 
scenery  is  commanded.  Hampton 
Court  lies  opposite;  and  in  the 
stream  are  several  large  aits  (islands) 

Elanted  with  willows.  In  the  neigh- 
ourhood  are  Boyle  Farm  (Lord  St. 
Leonard's),  where  Lord  Chancellor 
Sugden  lived  and  died,  of  which  the 
grounds  extend  to  the  river;  and 
Ember  CouH  (0.  J.  Corbett,  Esq.). 
The  river  Mole  winds  through  tne 
grounds  to  join  the  Thames. 

The  Church  of  Thames  Ditton  is 
chiefly  Perp.,  and  contains,  between 
the  nave  and  N.  aisle,  a  monument 
to  Erasmus  Forde,  d.  1553.  It  has  2 
arched  recesses  on  either  side,  toward 
nave  and  aisle,  with  a  square  opening 
in  the  walls  between  them.  Above 
the  recesses  is  a  battlemented  cornice ; 
and  within  the  W.  recess  on  tiie  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  Brass  for  Erasmus 
Forde,  his  wife  and  18  children  (6 
boys  and  12  girls).  The  recesses 
have  been  considered  confessionals, 
but  their  real  purpose  is  uncertain. 

There  are  also  a  monument  with 
bust  for  Colonel  Sidney  Godolphin, 
Governor  of  Scilly,  d.  1732,  and  some 
small  Brasses  for  Cutbbert  Blakeden, 
Henry  VIII's  •*  sergeant  of  confec- 
tionary" (d.  1540);  John  Boothe 
(d.  1548)  ;  and  Julian,  "  wife  of  the 
said  Cuthbertand  John/'  and  others. 

15^  m.  Hampton  Court  (Stat.) ;  the 
Palace*  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  immediately  opposite,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  for 
a  day's  excursion.  The  awkward 
wooden  bridge  of  10  arches,  which 
here  crossed  the  river,  was  replaced, 
in  1865,  by  an  iron  one  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  Walton  (see  post). 
Both  bridges,  with  their  tolls,  are  the 
property  of  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  New- 
lands,  Bucks.  The  walk  along  the 
towing-path  on  the  1.  bank,  from 
Hampton  to  Walton  Bridge  (6  m.), 
is  one  to  be  recommended. 

*  See  Scmdbook  to  the  Environs  of  Lon- 
don. 
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The  churches  of  Eoui  and  West 
Moleaey  or  MouUey  (Molesbam  in 
Domesday,  either  the  ham  or  home 
by  the  Mole,  or  the  islands,  ig,  ey. 
Sax.,  formed  l^the  junction  of  the 
Mole  with  the  Thames,  which  occurs 
here)  lie  about  ^  m.  and  1^  m.  W.  of 
the  station.  That  of  Mast  Mdesey 
is  modem  E.  £.,  built  in  1865  in 
place  of  a  small,  poor  Perp.  stmcturiB 
burnt  in  1863;  it  preserves  a  brass 
and  several  monuments  from  the  old 
building,  but  none  of  mark.  The 
village  has  largely  increased  of  late 
vears,  and  many  villa  residences  have 
been  built  here.  At  what  is  called 
Kent  Townj  nearer  the  stat.,  is  a  new 
church,  St.  Paul's.  Along  the  Mole 
are  some  pleasant  walks. 

West  Molesey  Church  was  rebuilt, 
except  the  tower,  in  1848.  It  con- 
tains a  Perp.  font  (from  the  old 
church)  of  somewhat  unusual  design. 
In  the  churchyard  is  interred  the 
Bight  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Groker,  who 
lived  for  many  years  at  Molesey 
Grove,  a  very  pleasant  villa  here. 
The  banks  of  the  Thames  are,  as 
usual,  studded  with  country  houses, 
and  the  river  abounds  in  the  willow- 
shaded  *'  aits*'  which  add  so  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  The  level  meadow, 
along  the  waterside  between  the  two 
Moleseys,  is  called  Molesey  Hurst, 
and  was  once  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  prize  ring.  The  Hampton 
races  are  now  run  on  it  in  June,  and 
attract  considerable  and  not  very 
reputable  gatherings. 

The  '* pilgrim's"  or  "vagabond 
press"  as  Fuller  calls  it,  which 
printed  the  famous  Maiprelate  tracts 
about  1588,  was  first  set  up  at 
Molesey.    (Fuller,  Church  Hist,)} 

14}  m.  JE^ier  and  Claremont 
(Stat.). 

Close  to  the  station,  1.,  is  Sandon 
Farmy  upon  which  formerly  stood 
the  Hospital  of  Sandon,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Wateville  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  subsequently 
received  numerous  benefactions,  and 


possessed  lands  in  many  parishes  in 
Surrey.  In  1348  the  master  and  all 
the  brethren  were  swept  away  by  the 
terrible  ** black  death"  which  was 
then  ravaging  Europe.  The  hospital 
remained  vacant  for  some  time,  but 
was  afterwards  repeopled.  !bi  1436, 
however,  it  had  become  so  greatly 
reduced,  from  some  unexplained 
causes,  that  it  was  united  to  the 
hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwark. 
The  chapel  long  remained ;  but  has 
now,  with  all  other  vestiges,  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

The  village  of  Esher  (in  Domes. 
AisseU,  the  Ash  Wood),  1  m.  S.  from 
the  station,  is  pleasantlv  situated  on 
high  ground  on  the  old  Portsmouth 
road,  and  is  backed  by  the  trees  of 
Claremont  Park.  The  village  is 
thoroughly  English-looking,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  not  without  interest. 
There  is  a  good  inn  (the  Bear)  near 
the  old  church. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  road,  shortly 
before  entering  the  village,  remarK 
a  seat,  placed  under  a  flint  archway, 
and  called  the  **  Traveller's  Rest." 
Above  the  arch  is  the  Pelbam  buckle, 
with  the  letters  H.P.,  the  initials  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  to 
whom  Esher  Place  belonged  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
who  probably  bmlt  this  resting-place. 
The  well  at  the  side  has  been  called 
"Wolsey's,"  but  apparently  without 
authori^. 

The  M  Church  had  been  so  altered 
and  defaced  as  to  be  externally  as 
ugly  as  the  interior  was  inconvenient. 
In  1854  a  more  commodious  church, 
E.  E.  in  style,  with  a  lofty  spire^  was 
erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  The  old  church  is,  however, 
retained,  though  service  is  no  longer 
performed  in  it.  It  contains  many 
monuments ;  all,  however,  are  modem, 
except  one  of  Richard  Drake,  d.  1603, 
who  Ib  figured  in  armour,  kneeling. 
The  tablet  for  tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  Ellis 
is  by  Flaxmany  and  good.  Jane  and 
Anna  Maria  Porter,  the  well-known 
novelists,  lived  at  Esher  for  many 
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years  ii;  a  scfwR  house  at  the  back  of 
Claremont  Park.  The  tomb  of  their 
mother,  who  di^  here,  is  in  the 
churchyard. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  vill^e  is 
Miher  PUiee  (Money  Wigram,  fisq.), 
a  mo4em  house,  from  which  are 
commapded  very  beautiful  yiews 
oyer  the  Vale  of  the  Thames.  The 
old  and  historic  house  of  £sher 
stood  on  much  lower  around  on  the 
bank  of  the  riyer  Mole,  and,  as 
Wolsey  wrote  to  (jrardiner,  in  a 
'*  moist  and  corrupt  air."  This  was 
erected  bv  William  of  Waynflete, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  X447-1486, 
upon  land  which  Bishop  Peter  de 
Bupibus  had  purchased  from  the 
abbey  of  La  Croix  St.  Leufray  (dio- 
cese of  Byrenx),  to  which  it  had  been 
giyen  by  the  Conqueror.  Wolsey, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Winchester  in  1528,  repaired  and 
partly  rebuilt  the  Palace  here,  and 
after  the  Great  Seal  had  been  taken 
from  him  in  Oct.  1529,  he  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Esher.  He  accordingly 
pooeeded  to  Putney  by  water,  and 
theDce  rode  to  ^sher  across  the 
country.  On  the  way  he  was  oyer- 
taken  by  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  who  brought  him  a 
kind  message  from  the  King;  at 
which  Wolsey  was  so  oyerjoyed  that 
he  sent  back  his  fool  Patch  as  a 

g resent  to  Henry.  **  My  lord,"  says 
tow,  *'  was  fain  to  send  six  of  his 
tallest  yeomen  to  help  Master  Norris 
to  conyey  the  fool  to  the  court,  for 
the  poor  fool  took  on  like  a  tyrant 
rather  than  he  would  haye  departed 
from  my  lord ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
they  ponyeyed  him,  and  so  brought 
him  to  ihe  court,  where  the  King 
receiyed  him  yery  gladly."  Wolsey 
continued  at  Esher  for  some  weeks, 
"without  beds,  sheets,  table-cloths, 
or  dishes,"  though  there  was  '^  good 
proyision  of  all  kind  of  yictual." 
Plate  and  dishes  were  afterwards 
borrowed  from  "Master  Arundell 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;"  but  at 
Christmas  Wolsey  "fell   sore  sick, 


that  he  was  likely  to  die,"  aod  the 
King  sent  his  physician.  Dr.  Butts, 
"  to  see  m  what  estate  he  was."  He 
reported  that  the  Cardinal's  life  was 
in  danger,  and  Henry  accordingly 
sent  him  a  "comfortable  message," 
which  somewhat  restore4  hixf^  ^e 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  remoye 
to  Bichmond.  During  his  stay  at 
Esher,  Cromwell  lett  him  for  the 
court  (see  the  remarjcable  account  in 
Cayendish's  *Life  of  Wolsey'),  and 
here  he  resigned  York  House,  the 
town  residence  of  the  archbishc^s, 
to  the  King. 

Esher  was  subsequently  Bold  by 
Bishop  Gardiner  to  Henry  VUi., 
and  was  annexed  to  the  Chase  of 
Hampton  Court.  Elizabeth  gaye  it 
to  Lord  Howard  of  E^nghijim,  and 
it  passed  through  many  hands,  iintii, 
in  1729,  it  came  into  those  of  the 
Bijght  Hon.  Henry  Pelhain,  the 
Mmister  who  succeeded  Walpole 
and  Carteret,  and  who,  in  oonjunp- 
tion  with  his  brother  the  Duke  pf 
Newcastle,  formed  what  is  ki^own  as 
the  ^*  Broad-bottom  Adminisbration" 
It  was  sold  by  his  daughter  in  1805 ; 
has  since  changed  hands  two  pr  three 
times;  and  now  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Pelham  made  some  additions 
to  the  gate-tower  of  Wolsey's  palace 
—the  only  part  of  the  old  nouse 
then  remaining.  These  wexe  de- 
signed by  Kent,  but  were  by  no 
means  gracefrd  appendages  to  the 
fine  old  tower.  Kent,  howeyer,  was 
the  great  landscape  gardener  of  his 
time,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
laid  out  the  grounds  here  was  espe- 
ciallv  approyed  by  Horace  Wa)pole : 
''Esher  I  haye  seen  again  twice" 
(he  writes  to  Montague,  Aug.  1748), 
*'and  prefer  it  to  all  yillas,  eyen  to 
Southcote's"  (Wobum  Farm,  near 
Weybridge,  Bte.  13).  "Kent  is 
Kentissime  there.''  More  than  one 
poet  celebrated  the  place  and  its 
master.    Pope  alludes  to— 

u  ......  Eshei's  peaoefta  groTe, 

Where  Kent  and  oature  vi«  for  Pelbam's 
love;** 
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and  Thomson — 

•• Esher'B  grove. 

Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 
fYom  oonrlB  and  senates  Pelham  finds  re- 
pose." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
the  present  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  due  to  Kent,  but  the 
scenery  is  varied  and  the  distant 
views  well  brought  out.  There  are 
some  fine  old  trees,  among  which  is 
a  holly  9  ft.  in  girth.  In  the  wood 
is  a  votive  urn,  with  an  inscription 
to  Henry  Pelham,  placed  there  by 
I.K.  Whom  these  initials  represent 
is  unknown. 

Kent's  additions  to  Wolsey's  tower 
were  pulled  down  when  the  new 
house  was  built  in  1803.  The  tower 
itself  a  square  with  octagonal  tur- 
rets at  the  angles  and  a  central 
gateway,  remains  among  the  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  Mole,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  part  of  Waynflete's  original 
palace.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
mouldings  and  dressings,  and  of 
very  good  design.  Strangers  are 
not  admitted  into  the  park,  but 
from  Wayland's  Farm,  across  the 
bridge  beyond  the  tower,  is  a  fine 
view  of  Esher  Place  and  its  woods. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  village, 
and  E.  of  the  Portsmouth  road, 
stretches  away  the  park  of  dare- 
momt,  long  occupied  by  the  ex- 
Queen  of  the  French.  The  house 
and  grounds  are  not  shown,  but 
there  is  a  public  road  through  the 
park. 

The  original  founder  of  Glaremont 
was  Sir  John  Vanbrngh,  the  archi- 
tect, who  purchased  some  land  here, 
and  built  a  small  brick  house  for  his 
own  residence.  This  was  afterwards 
sold  toThomas  Pelham  Holies,  Earl  of 
Clare,  brother  of  Henry  Pelham,  and 
created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1715. 
He  added  to  Yanbrugh's  house,  and 
built  a  castellated  prospect  tower  on 
a  mount  in  the  park,  still  remaining 
a  short  distance  W.  of  the  present 
mansion.     It    was    called    "Clare- 


Mont,"  its  owner  not  having  as  yet 
been  raised  to  the  dukedom;  and 
the  charms  of  the  place — 
"Where  Nature  borrowed  drees  from  Van- 
bmgh's  art  "— 

were  celebrated  in  verse  by  Dr. 
Gktrth.  The  grounds,  like  those  of 
Esher  Place,  are  said  to  have  been 
laid  out  by  Kent.  "I  have  been 
laughing  at  Claremont  House,"  writes 
Waipole,  in  1748 ;  "the  gardens  are 
improved  since  I  saw  them.  Do  you 
know  that  the  pine-apples  are  litei^ 
ally  sent  to  Hanover  by  couriers?" 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  this 
time  in  office,  under  his  brother 
Henry  Pelham,  of  Esher  Place, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  leader  of  the 
administration  in  1754. 

After  the  Duke's  death  Claremont 
was  sold  (in  1769)  to  the  great  Lord 
Clive,  who  pulled  down  Vanbrugh's 
mansion  ana  built  that  now  exis&g, 
at  a  cost  of  100,0002.,  in  a  much 
better  situation.  **  The  peasantry  of 
Surrey  looked  with  mysterious  horror 
on  the  stately  house  which  was  rising 
at  Claremont,  and  whispered  that  the 
great  wicked  lord  had  ordered  the 
walls  to  be  made  so  thick  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  devil,  who  would 
one  day  carry  hini  away  bodily. 
Among  the  gaping  clowns  who 
drank  in  this  frightful  story  was 
a  worthless,  ugly  lad  of  the  name 
of  Hunter,  since  widely  known  as 
•William  Huntington,  8.S.;'  and 
the  superstition  which  was  strangely 
mingled  with  the  knavery  of  that 
remarkable  impostor  seems  to  have 
derived  no  small  nutriment  from  the 
tales  which  he  heard  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Clive." — MacauUty,  Hist, 
Essays*   The  house  was  built  and  the 

grounds  remodelled  by  "Capability" 
rown. 

After  Lord  Clive's  death,  in  1774, 
Claremont  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Lord  Gfalway  and  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  to  those  of  Charles  Bose 
Ellis,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  better 
known  George  Ellis,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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By  him  it  was  sold,  in  1816,  to 
the  Crown,  which  settled  it  on  the 
Princess  C9iarlotte  and  her  hushand 
Prince  Leopold.  It  reverted  to  the 
Grown  on  the  death  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  (1865). 

It  was  here,  in  a  room  at  the 
S.W.  angle,  that  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte died  Nov.  6th,  1817,  and  the 
house  still  contains  many  memo- 
rials of  her.  In  the  Library  are 
S)rtraits,  by  Dawe,  of  Dr.  Fisher, 
ishop  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Dr. 
Short,  both  of  whom  assisted  in  the 
education  of  the  Princess.  The 
GaMery  contains  fall-lengths  of  the 
Princess  and  Prince  Leopold,  also 
by  Dawe  ;  and  in  a  small  room  above 
are  pictures  of  the  Princess's  favour- 
ite dogs  and  horses.  In  the  hall  is 
an  iron  cast  of  the  Warwick  Vase, 
made  at  Berlin,  fmd  the  gift  of  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

Claremont  is  said  to  be  the  only 
complete  mansion  that  Brown  ever 
built  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  arms  above  the  por- 
tico are  tiose  of  Lord  Clive.  The 
grounds  are  pleasantly  varied,  and 
contain  some  very  fine  trees.  In  the 
grounds  are  a  lake  covering  about 
5  acres,  and  a  small  Gothic  build- 
ing called  the  "  Mausoleum  "  of  the 
Pnncess  Charlotte,  originally  in- 
tended for  an  alcove,  but  completed 
as  at  present  by  Prince  Leopold 
after  the  death  of  the  Princess ;  and 
to  which  his  own  monument,  erected 
by  the  Queen  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  has  since  been  removed. 
The  park  is  3^  m.  in  circumference. 
Beyond  it  a  wide  heath-covered 
common  stretches  away  for  nearly 
2  m.  to  Cobham-street,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Portsmouth  road. 

At  ClaygaUy  2  m.  S.E.  of  Esher, 
Lewis  Hertslet,  tiie  well-known 
librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  long 
resided. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher 
are  Moore  Place  (J.  Mac  Connell, 
Esq.)}  MeJhoume  Lodge,  and  many 
smaller  but  pleasant  country-houses. 


Shortly  beyond  the  Claremont 
station  the  railwav  crosses  the  river 
Mole,  upon  which  rt.  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  some  large  paper-mills, 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  opposite  1., 
but  nearly  hid  by  trees,  the  old  gate- 
house of  Wolse/s  Palace,  already 
described.    At 

17  m.  we  reach  the  WaUon  Sta- 
tion, distant  about  1  m.  S.  from 
the  pleasant  village  of  WaUon-on' 
Thames,  an  agreeable  spot  for  a 
day's  excursion  (the  name  may  pos- 
sibly allude  to  some  ancient  in- 
trenchment — waU  town — here).  The 
sunset  on  the  Thames,  as  seen  from 
Walton  Bridge,  frequently  creates 
a  grand  Tumeresque  landscape,  not 
easily  forgotten.  {Irm,  the  Duke's 
Head.) 

The  sole  points  of  interest  in  the 
village  itself  are  the  remains  of  Pre- 
sident Bradshawe's  house  and  the 
Church,  which  is  partly  Tr.-Norm. 
(nave,  pillars,  and  arches),  and  con- 
tains some  curious  monuments.  The 
chancel  has  been  restored  and  a  new 
E.  window,  filled  with  painted  glass, 
inserted.  On  a  stone,  near  the 
pulpit,  is  cut  the  famous  verse,  of 
which  the  authorship  is  traditionally 
assigned  to  Queen  Elizabeth : — 

"  Christ  was  the  worde  and  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  worde  doth  make  it. 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 

Against  the  E.  wall,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  altar,  4  small  Brasses  are 
fixed  in  an  oaken  frame,  having  been 
long  kept  loose  in  the  vestry.  They 
represent  John  Selwyii,  keeper  of 
the  royal  park  of  Oatlands,  d.  1587 ; 
his  wife,  and  their  1 1  childen  ;  and 
a  second  small  figure  of  Selwyn 
himself  mounted  on  a  stag,  which  he 
stabs  through  the  neck  with  his  cou- 
teau  de  chasse.  Selvryn,  according  to 
Grose  the  antiquary,  who  heard  the 
traditional  story  at  Walton,  was  a 
man  of  unusual  strength  and  of 
great  skill  in  horsemanship.  During 
a  stag-hunt  in  Oatlands  Park,  at 
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which  Elusabeth  was  present,  he 
suddenly  leapt  from  his  horse  upon 
the  back  of  the  stag  whilst  both 
were  running  at  full  speed,  kept  his 
seat  gracefully,  guided  the  stag 
toward  the  queen,  and  then  stabbed 
him  so  skilfully  that  the  animal  fell 
dead  at  her  Majesty's  feet. 

In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  very  large 
and  elaborate  monument  by  Bou' 
bUiac  for  Bichard  Boyle,  Viscount 
Shannon,  d.  1740,  exhibiting  full- 
length  statues  of  Lord  Shannon  and 
his  wife.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
Boubiliac's  sMe  and  finish.  Bemark 
also,  in  the  chancel,  a  monument  by 
GoU  of  Borne  for  Lady  Williams  of 
Burwood,  d.  1824 ;  and  another,  by 
Chantrey^  for  Christopher  D'Oyley, 
Esq.  A  stone  in  the  chancet  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  William 
Lilly,  was  provided  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole  the  antiquary,  who  tells  us 
that  this  '*  Mr  black  marble  stone  " 
cost  him  6{.  48.  6(2.  Lilly,  the 
"  Sidrophel'*  of  Butler's  *  Hudibras,' 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  at 
Hersham  (a  hamlet  about  |  m.  S.  of 
Walton  station),  where  he  purchased 
an  estate,  and  died  ii;  1681.  He 
was  buried  on  the  the  1.  side  of  the 
altar. 

In  the  vestry  is  preserved  the 
Go88ip*8  Bridle^  made  of  thin  Iron 
bars,  which  pass  over  and  round  the 
head,  and  are  fastened  behind  by  a 
padlock.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  pro- 
jects in  front,  so  as  to  enter  the 
mouth  and  keep  down  the  tongue. 
On  it  is  the  date  1633,  and  the  lines, 

**  Cbeeter  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle, 
To  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle," 

could  once  be  readily  deciphered. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  parish  by  a  Mr.  Chester,  who 
had  lost  an  estate  "through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  gossiping  Ijjdng 
woman.''  l^einy  similar  bridles 
exist ;  among  them,  one  at  Hamstall 
Bidware,  Staffordshire,  which  has 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nose, 
"giving  the  face  a  grotesque  appear- 


ance, and  towering  above  it  like  the 
cap  of  a  grenadier."  The  offender, 
after  the  bridle  was  fasteiied  on  her, 
was  led  round  the  town  by  one  of 
the  parish  officers. 

In  the  churchyard  is  buried  Dr. 
Maginn  (the  •*  Ensign  O'Doherty" 
of  Blackwood),  who  died  at  Walton; 
but  his  grave  is  marked  by  no 
memorial.  Admiral  Lord  Booney, 
the  first  **  breaker  of  the  Hne,"  was 
bom  at  Walton  in  1718. 

The  hoiise  of  President  Bradshawe 
lies  at  the  back  of  some  small 
cottages  N.W.  of  the  church.  It 
is  greatly  dilapidated,  coated  thick 
with  whitewash,  and  has  lost  even 
the  picturesque  character  wMch  at 
one  time  belonged  to  it.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  many  small  and  wretched 
tenements,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
panelled  room  with  a  chimneypiece 
of  carved  oak,  but  defe-ced,  and 
almost  destroyed.  The  house  was 
originally  qmte  isolated,  an4  sur- 
rounded bv  a  garden. 

From  the  village  of  Walton  the 
tourist  will  turn  to  the  river,  which 
is  after  all  the  main  attraction  of  the 

Elace.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed 
y  a  bridge  which  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  since  it  is 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  the 
parish  of  Shepperton,  the  church  of 
which  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  old  bridge,  which  was  of  stone, 
was  built  in  1780  by  Payne,  the 
architect  of  Chertsey  bridge.  The 
centre  arch  fell  suddenly  m  1859 ; 
and  a  new  bridge  of  lattice  girders 
of  iron,  supported  on  brick  piers, 
was  completed  in  1863,  Mr.  E,  F. 
Murray,  engineer.  A  second,  or 
flood  bridge,  of  15  brick  arches, 
thrown  across  the  hollow  of  a  long 
meadow  (flooded  in  winter)  between 
Oatlands  Park  and  the  Thames, 
connects  the  bridge  across  the 
Thames  with  the  Surrey  bank. 
The  view  here  is  represented  in  an 
early  picture  by  Turner,  now  at 
Cashiobury. 
The   river   is  at  this  point  very 
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beautifal;  fall  of  sfiort  windings 
and  reaches,  and  still,  as  in  Spensers 
days, 

M ,  the  silver  streoDiiiiiK  Thameg, 

Whose  rushy  banks,  the  which  his  river  hems. 
Is  pointed  all  with  variable  flowers." 

Here,  top,  it  is  still  the  **  Olorifera 
Thamesis"  of  the  old  chronicler  (it 
is  so  called  by  Guillaume  le  Breton 
in  his  Pbilippeis,  temp.  Bich.  I.)f 
and  the  swans  ^lide  along  its  breast 
with  the  stateliest  majesty.  The 
river  about  Walton  is  in  good  odour 
with  anglers.  Walton  Sale,  near 
the  bridge,  is  famous  for  pike ;  and 
in  the  **  Deeps**  chub,  barbel,  bream, 
and  roach  abound,  and  trout  of  fair 
size  are  sometimes  taken.  The 
pleasure  tourist  may  ascend  the 
stream  in  a  boat  to  Shepperton,  and 
will  find  that  each  turn  of  the  river 
offers  some  new  point  of  interest. 
Below  Walton  Bridge  he  should 
go  as  far  as  the  clump  of  trees  on 
the  N,  bank  which  are  known  as 
*'  the  Sisters,''  and  past  the  grounds 
of  Mottnt  Fdix  (W.  J .  Ingram,  Esq.), . 
situated  dose  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  plantations  of  which  offer 
many  eool  retreats.  The  house  is  an 
ItaUan  villa,  with  a  campanile,  and 
was  built  for  Lord  Tankerville  by 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
about  1839.  The  cedars  here  espe- 
cially deserve  notice. 

Between  Mount  Felix  and  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  place  called 
Cowey  Stakes,  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  point  where  GsBsar 
crossed  the  Thames  during  his 
second  invasion,  when  advancing 
westward  in  pursuit  of  Gassivelaunus. 
There  was  he  tells  us  {Commentcmes, 
book  V.)  only  one  place  where  the 
river  could  be  forded  on  foot,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  The  opposite 
bank  had  been  defended  by  a  sort 
of  breastwork  of  sharp  stakes ;  and 
similar  stakes  had  been  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  under  the 
water.  Cesar's  cavalry,  however, 
broke  at  once  through  these  ob- 
stacles, and  the  legionaries  followed 


\n  their  track,  although  only  their 
heads  were  above  water.  The 
Britons  left  the  bank  and  fled. 
Bede  asserts  that  remains  of  these 
stakes  were  seen  in  his  dav,  each  of 
them  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  • 
covered  with  lead,  '*  circumfusce 
plumbo."  He  does  not  indicate  the 
place  by  any  name,  but  similar 
stakes  were  occasionally  found  here 
in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  last  about 
1888.  They  were  formed  of  the  en- 
tire bodies  of  young  oak-trees,  the 
wood  of  whidi  was  so  hardened  as 
to  resemble  ebony,  and  to  admit  of 
a  polish.  Each  was  about  6  ft.  long, 
and  shod  with  iron  (lead?).  The 
local  tradition  asserted  that  they 
had  formed  part  of  a  **  bridge  '*  built 
by  Julius  Caesar.  They  stood,  it  is 
said,  **  in  two  rows,  as  if  going  across 
the  river,  about  9  ft.  asunder  as  the 
water  runs,  and  about  4  ft.  asunder 
as  crossing  the  river.**  The  ford, 
it  should  be  remarked,  crossed  the 
stream  in  a  circuitous  direction, 
downward. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  appa- 
rently with  reason,  that  these  re- 
mains were  of  too  permanent  a 
character  to  have  formed  any  part 
of  the  British  defences,  which  must 
have  been  prepared  somewhat 
hastily.  They  seem  rather  to  have 
been  the  relics  of  some  more  recent 
Boman  work,  either  of  a  weir  or  a 
bridge.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  to  them  that 
Bede  refers;  a  proof  that  the  scene 
of  the  crossing  was  in  his  time 
fixed  here.  Another  ford  existed 
at  Kingston,  which  Horsley  thought 
the  more  probable  one,  and  which 
has  been  preferred  by  many  recent 
writers — by  Mr.  Jesse  among  the 
rest. 

Between  the  village  and  the  stat. 
is  Ashley  Park  (Mrs.  S.  D.  Bassoon), 
a  red-brick  house  with  some  Eliza- 
bethan features,  including  a  gallery 
100  ft.  loDg.-  lb  has,  however,  been 
greatly  modernised.  In  the  park  are 
some  Scotch  firs  of  very  unusual  size, 
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and  well  worth  notice.  A  tradition, 
'  quite  without  authority,  asserts  that 
&is  place  was  built  by  Wolsey,  and 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Cromwell,  two  names  which  local 
legends  have  curiously  united,  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  Apps  Court 
(Mrs.  Gill)  li  m.  N.E.  from  Walton, 
has  some  fine  elms  in  the  grounds. 

1.  of  the  rly.  is  Hershamt  the  vil- 
lage in  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
Lilly  the  astrologer  spent  his  last 
years.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  but 
has  leo'gely  increased  in  population, 
owing  to  the  numerous  villas  which 
have  been  built  about  the  rly.  stat., 
and  on  the  Oatlands  Park  estate. 
There  is  a  little  modem  church  at 
Hersham,  but  a  much  prettier  one, 
Dec.  in  style,  with  a  bell-cote  over 
the  chancel  arch,  was  erected  in  1862 
on  the  Oatlands  Park  estate,  just 
past  Walton  Stat,  on  rt.  The  long 
red-brick  building  a  short  distance 
fjEirther  W.  is  the  Metropolitan  Con- 
valescent Institution. 

By  Hersham,  about  J  m.  1.  of  the 
stat.,  is  Burwood  Park.  The  house 
was  built  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  contained  a  collection  of 
pictures,  among  which  was  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  original  sketch  for 
Leonardo  da  Vincfs  Last  Supper. 
The  park  is  flat,  but  thickly  wooded. 
The  orangery  is  of  some  size  and 
celebrity.  Burwood  House  (Dowager 
Countess  of  EUesmere)  is  nearer 
Walton. 

Through  a  long  cutting,  partly 
in  the  Bagshot  sand,  the  railway 
reaches 

19  m.  Weybridge  Junct.  Stat.  (A 
short  line  branches  from  this  stat. 
to  Addlestone,  Chertsey,  &nd  Vir- 
ginia Water  (see  Rtes.  9, 13). 

At  the  Weybridge  Station  the 
tourist  finds  himself  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  wide  heaths 
which,  stretohing  round  by  Chob- 
ham  and  Bagshot,  extend  from  this 
point  quite  into  Hampshire.  Patches 
of  heather  occurring  here  and  there 


among  the  cultivated  lands  indicate 
that  much  of  the  latter  has  been  re- 
claimed from  the  commons  within  a 
very  recent  period,  (See  Introduo- 
tion,) 

The  village  of  Weybridge  is  a 
short  m.  N.  from  the  station,  close 
to  which  is  a  small  Italian-looking 
Inn,  the  Hand  and  Spear,  at  which 
the  tourist  will  find  tolerable  accom- 
modation. Descending  the  hill  and 
crossing  a  pateh  of  common,  the  road 
enters  the  street  of  Weybridge,  and 
at  the  ferther  end  crosses  the  wooden 
bridge  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
village.  Both  the  river  Wey  and 
the  Basingstoke  Canal  are  crossed 
by  this  bridge,  which  is  "  a  favourite 
spot  for  anglers.  The  marshy  scenery 
about  the  Wey,  with  St.  George*s- 
hill  in  the  distance,  the  locks,  the 
dam,  the  splashing  water,  the  cattle, 
all  well  qualify  it  for  the  artist's  ad- 
miration. A  path  by  the  canal  leads 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  where  the 
lock-house   is   very  picturesque." — 

The  river  Wey  has  been  rendered 
navigable  in  this,  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  and  by  means  of  the  Wey 
and  Arun  Canal  (commenced  in 
1813),  which  starts  from  the  Arun 
at  New  Bridge,  near  Billingshurst, 
Sussex,  and  joins  the  Wey  at  Shal- 
ford,  1  m.  S.  of  Guildford,  connects 
the  Thames  with  the  English 
Channel. 

Weybridge  derives  a  somewhat 
foreign  character  from  a  long  avenue 
of  lime-trees  which  border  the  road 
leading  from  it  towards  Oatlands. 
The  situation,  although  flat,  is  plea- 
sant, and  commands  some  good  dis- 
tant views.  In  the  village  itself 
there  is  little  to  detain  the  visitor. 
The  Church  was  erected  in  1848  on 
the  site  of  a  very  poor  patchwork 
edifice.  It  is  Dec.  in  style,  with 
a  lofty  stone  spire,  which  serves  as  a 
landmark  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  church  was  enlarged,  and  a  new 
S.  aisle  added,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  in  1864.    Some 
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monuments  were  removed  here  from 
the  older  church,  among  which  is  a 
Brcus  representing  Thomas  Inwood, 
yeoman,  d.  1586,  with  his  3  wives 
and  5  children;  another  for  John 
Woulde,  d.  1598,  and  a  portrait-eflBgy 
of  the  Duchess  of  York,  by  Chantrey, 
On  the  village-green  is  a  column, 
30  ft.  high,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Buchess,  whose  charities  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  very  extensive. 
The  column  is  crowned  by  a  sort  of 
graduated  spire,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  coronet,  and  has  itself  some  in- 
terest independent  of  the  person 
it  now  commemorates.  It  was  the 
original  column  of  the  **  Seven 
Dials  "  in  London,  and  was  brought, 
for  some  unknown  purpose,  to  Sayes 
C!ourt,  a  house  at  no  great  distance 
from  Weybridge,  where  it  lay  neg- 
lected, and  was  at  length  again 
removed  and  made  to  serve  as 
the  Duchess's  monument.  The  stone 
which  belonged  to  it,  and  gave  di- 
rections as  to  the  localities  of  the 
Seven  Dials,  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  green,  close  to  a  public-house. 

A  more  interesting  memorial  at 
Weybridge  is  the  little  JRoman 
Catholic  Chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  in  the  grounds  of  Waverley 
Cottage  (Miss  Taylor),  on  rt.  going 
towards  Addlestone,  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in 
which  his  queen  and  the  Duchesses 
de  Nemours  and  d'Orldians,  and  the 
Due  de  Gond^,  are  also  interred. 
The  chapel,  which  commands  a  good 
view  across  the  heath,  stands  in  an 
admirably-kept  garden.  The  Bang's 
tomb  is  in  the  crypt,  and  is  very 
simple,  with  an  inscription  recording 
his  death  at  Glaremont,  Aug.  26th, 
1850,  aged  76,  and  an  intimation  that 
his  remains  are  interred  here  until 
**Deo  adjuvante"  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  his  own  country  and  placed 
"  avitas  inter  cineres."  On  the  steps 
of  the  tomb  are  many  wreaths  of**  im- 
mortelles" and  some  vases  of  flowers. 
The  chapel  itself  was  founded,  some 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  | 


tomb  occupies  a  place  in  the  crypt 
beside  those  of  royalty. 

BrooUands  (Hon.  P.  J.  Locke 
King.) 

Close  to  Weybridge  is  OaUanda, 
once  famous  for  its  stately  palace 
and  for  its  noble  park,  both  of  which 
have  disapp^ired.  The  palace,  which 
was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  to 
which  numerous  additions  were  made 
by  Inigo  Jones,  was  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war:  a  brick  gateway  in 
the  garden-wall  and  some  remains 
of  vaults  in  the  grounds  being  its 
only  relics.  The  greater  part  of  the 
park  has  been  broken  up  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  let  in  lots  for 
building.  Some  few  of  the  fine  old 
trees,  once  its  glory,  remain.  The 
palace  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Anne  of  Denmark,  who  built  a  "  silk- 
worm room"  here,  and  whose  ela- 
borate entertainment  given  at  Oat- 
lands  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
Busino  is  duly  recorded  in  his  cu- 
rious *  Relazione  '  (Q.  B,  102).  The 
estate  was  afterwards  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  Henrietta  Maria ;  and 
their  youngest  son,  "  Henry  of  Oat- 
lands,"  created  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  bom  here  in  1640.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  "hands  of  Henry 
Jermyn  and  the  Herberts,  Oatlands 
became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Lincoln,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Newcastle.  In 
1794  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  DvJ^e  of  York,  who  much  en- 
larged the  park,  and  at  whose  death 
the  property  again  changed  hands. 

The  nouse  built  here  by  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in 
1794,  whilst  inhabited  by  the  Duchess 
of  York.  The  existing  mansion  was 
then  commenced,  great  part  of  which, 
however,  has  been  pulled  down  since 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York;  the 
rest,  with  considerable  additions  and 
alterations  by  Wyatt,  was  in  1858 
converted  into  an  hotel. 

The  Oatlands  Park  Hotel  is  in 
appearance  a  spacious  mansion,  set 
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in  a  stately  park.  The  prinoipal 
rooms  are  very  handsome ;  the  house 
is  well-managed,  full  of  comforts, 
and  has  a  reasonable  tariff.  Noble 
views  are  commanded  &om  it.  In 
the  grounds  still  remains  the  famous 
GroUOf  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  at  a  cost  of  about  40,0002. 
A  father  and  two  sons  are  said  to 
have  spent  20  years  in  constructing 
it.  *^It  is  entirely  composed  of 
minute  pieces  of  spar,  coral  rock, 
minerals,  and  shells,  and  consists  of 
various  apartments  and  winding 
passages.  The  upper  room  has  a 
domed  roof,  from  which  hang  sta- 
lactites of  satin  spar;  and  here 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
gave  one  of  his  luxurious  petiU 
soupers  to  a  select  party  of  his 
friends.  It  was  also  a  favourite 
retiring-room  of  the  Duchess  of 
York;  and  the  Chinese  chairs  and 
other  furniture  remaining  are  those 
she  used,  the  cushions  bemg  covered 
with  her  needlework." — Mrs.  8.  C, 
JSaU.  Near  the  Grotto,  and  arranged 
about  a  circular  basin  once  filled 
with  gold  fish,  are  about  60  monu- 
mentsfor  the  Duchess's  favourite  dogs, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  small 
upright  stones,  with  an  occasional 
tribute  in  verse  to  their  virtues. 

A  road  leads  &om  Weybridge 
through  Oatlands  Park  to  Walton 
(ante).  Another  road  which  skirts 
the  park  affords  a  more  uninterrupted 
yiew  of  the  river  and  its  banks. 
Beautiful  views  of  the  Thames  are 
commanded  at  intervals,  with  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  the  towers  of  Wind- 
sor ;  out  the  trees  are  fast  disappear* 
ing. 

Of  JSam  HoMCf  built  by  James  II. 
for  Catherine  Sedley,  his  mistress, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Earl  of 
Portmore,  and  which  in  the  present 
century  was  left  to  go  to  ruin  owing 
to  family  quarrels,  hardly  a  vestige 
beside  the  entrance-gates  remains. 
The  grand  old  cedars  opposite  the 
river,  noteworthy  alike  for  their  size 
and  form,  have^  however,  been  per- 


mitted to  stand.  The  scenery  along 
the  Thames  here  is  very  picturesque; 
there  is  good  angling;  and  tiie 
river  may  be  descended  in  a  boat  to 
Walton,  should  the  tourist  be  making 
the  circuit  recommended  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Bte.  14. 


ROUTE  8. 

LONDON  TO  RICHMOND  AKD  KEW,  BY 
WANDSWORTH,  PUTNEY,  BARNES, 
MORTLAKE,  AND  SHEEN. 

London  and  South  Western  BaUioayj 
Windwr  Branch,  12  ip. 

Either  Richmond  or  Eew  may  be 
made  the  object  of  an  entire  <iay'B 
excur8ion,~among  the  most  delight- 
ful within  easy  reach  of  London. 

The  Richmond  and  Windsor  line 
branches  off  rt.  from  the  main  trunk 
of  the  South  Western  Railway  at 
Clapham  Junction  (Rte.  7). 

1  m.  beyond  we  arrive  at 

4im.Tra»<Z«w>rt^(Stat.).  Wands- 
worth, so  named  from  the  river 
Wandle  (no  longer  the  *'  blue  trans- 
parent '^^andalis"  of  Pope),  which 
here  fisdls  into  the  Thames,  is  a  large 
village  and  district  of  19,783  Inhat). 
in  1871,  who  are  principally  employed 
in  manufactures  of  various  sorts — 
oil-mills,  corn-mills,  dye-works,  shawl 
and  calico-printing,  colour  -  works, 
chemical-works,  paper-mills  (M'Mur- 
ray's,  in  South-street,  a  very  large 
establishment),  breweries,  and  dis- 
tilleries. Dyeing  and  hat-making 
were  introduced  here  by  a  colony  of 
French  refugees  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  com- 
pany of  Dutchmen  had  before  this 
established  a  manufactory  *'  of  brass 
plates  for  kettles,  skellets,  and  fry- 
ing-pans," "keeping  it  a  mystery," 
says  Aubrey.    There  is  an  iron  5- 
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arched  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
opened  in  1873. 

Wandsworth  has  four  churches. 
AU  Saints  (rebuilt  1780),  in  the 
High-street,  contains,  beside  a  muti- 
lated brass,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  and  a 
monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Broderick, 
1680,  and  his  wife,  the  tomb,  with 
eflBgy,  of  Henry  Smith,  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
who  died  (it  is  said  of  the  plague)  in 
1627,  bequeathing  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  for  that  time  a  very 
large  one,  in  charity.  There  are  only 
3  parishes  in  the  county  (Ohilworth, 
Tatsfleld,  and  Wanborough)  which 
do  not  benefit  by  this  gift.  8t 
Anne* 8,  a  *•  coldly  classic  "  pile,  was 
completed  in  1824  firom  the  designs 
of  Sir  K.  Smirke;  and  there  are  2 
other  churches  of  more  recent  date. 
The  village  abounds  in  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
was  in  Wandsworth  that  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  England  was 
eslablished,  1572. 

Voltaire  resided  at  Wandsworth 
some  time,  the  guest  of  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener.  Having  bad  health,  he 
occupied  himself  in  picking  up  suf- 
ficient English  to  write  the  language 
tolerably  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

There  are  good  views  of  London 
from  Wandsworth  Common,  between 
the  village  and  the  Clapham  station, 
and  numerous  villas  occupy  the 
pleasanter  sites  on  the  higher  ground 
about  the  common,  and  towards 
Putney  and  Wimbledon.  Here  also 
are  the  Boyal  Victoria  Patriotic 
Asylmn;  the  Freemasons'  Female 
Orphan  School  (Rte.  7) ;  the  Fish- 
mongers' Almshouses  fSt  Peter's 
Hospital),  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building,  by  East-hill;  the  Surrey 
County  Prison ;  the  Surrey  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  &o. 

Crossing  the  river  Wandle,  which 
here  joins  the  Thames,  we  reach 

5}  m.  Putney  rstat.).  Putney  is  a 
large  village,  lying  close  to  the 
Thames,  &om  which  the  ground  as- 


cends towards  Wimbledon.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  it  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Puttenheth  (it  is  sO  spelt  in 
all  early  documents  after  Domesday, 
where  it  is  Putelei),  as  Stepney  is  of 
Stebenheth,  though  the  termination 
ey  appears  to  point  as  in  so  many 
other  names  of  places  along  the 
Thames,  to  an  island  (Sax.  ey),  or 
perhaps  an  inclosure,  rescued,  partly 
for  convenience,  partly  for  security, 
from  the  marshy  oanks  of  the  river. 
The  upper  part  of  the  parish,  com- 
manding fine  views  over  the  Thames, 
and  great  part  of  Middlesex  beyond 
it,  fuQy  deserves  the  name  of  "Put- 
tenega  amoenum"  given  to  this  place 
by  Leland.  But  the  praise  of  beauty 
can  hardly  be  bestowed  on  the 
numerous  villas  which  crowd  the 
scene  without  embellishing  it.  An 
ugly  and  inconvenient  wooden  bridge 
erected  in  1729  here  crosses  the 
Thames  to  Fulham,  taking  the  place 
of  a  very  ancient  ferry,  to  which 
Putney  probably  owes  its  first  im- 
portance. Just  above  it  is  the  even 
more  ugly  aqueduct  or  pipe-bridge 
of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks. 

The  sole  point  of  interest  in  Put- 
ney is  the  Church,  which  was  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in 
1836.  The  Perp.  piers  and  arches 
of  the  nave  were  however  retained, 
and  Bishop  West's  Chantry  was  re- 
moved from  the  £.  end  of  the  S. 
aisle  to  ^e  N.  side  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  a  small  and  very  beautiful 
chantry,  with  an  elaborate  groined 
roof,  built  by  Nicholas  West,  who 
died  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1533.  In  the 
roof  are  the  bishop's  arms  impaled 
with  those  of  his  see ;  and  the  E. 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
(much  of  which  is  old),  the  gift  of 
Lhr.  Longley,  Bishop  of  Bipon,  in 
1845  (afterwards  Ardibishop  of  Can- 
terbury). Bishop  West  was  bom  at 
Putney,  and,  after  a  very  indifferent 
youth,  verified  the  proverb,  says 
Fuller,  that  "naughfr  boys  some- 
times make  good  men.      He  became 
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a  special  favourite  with  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  chosen  hy  Queen  Katherine 
for  one  of  her  advocates. 

The  church  contains  no  monu- 
ments deserving  special  notice.  In 
1647,  when  Charles  I.  was  detained 
at  Hampton  Court  after  his  surrender 
by  the  Scotch,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  were  fixed  by  Cromwell  at 
Putney,  and  the  officers'  general 
councils  were  held  in  the  chancel  of 
the  old  church,  where  they  sat  round 
the  communion-table.  A  sermon 
from  Hugh  Peters  generally  pre- 
ceded the  debate ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  gave  an  audience  in  the 
church  to  **one  Gifthiel,  a  High- 
German  prophet."  The  army  left 
Putney  after  the  king  had  fled  from 
Hampton  Court  under  the  guidance 
of  John  Ashbumham. 

In  the  churchyard  is  buried  John 
Toland,  the  well-known  sceptical 
writer  of  the  last  century.  Eobert 
Wood,  author  of  *  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec,'  and  the  first  person  who 
directed  attention  to  those  now  fa- 
mous remains,  died  here  in  1771, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  on 
the  Eichmond-road.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  is  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  A  second  church,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Putney-hill,  E.  E.  in 
style,  Mr.  C.  Lee,  architect,  was  built 
in  1859 :  and  a  third.  All  Saints,  on 
Putney  lower  common,  by  Street^  in 
1874. 

In  the  village  is  an  Almshouse, 
founded  temp.  Charles  I.  by  Sir 
Abraham  Dawes,  for  12  immarried 
persons  (only  females  are  now  ad- 
mitted). There  is  also  a  school  for 
the  education  of  watermen*s  sons, 
founded  by  a  merchant  named 
Martyn,  who  was  saved  from  drown- 
ing by  a  Putney  fisherman  in  1684. 
Melrose  House,  West-hill,  is  the 
Boyal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Just 
below  the  hnage  two  staring  rows 
of  houses  occupy  the  site  of  the 
College  of  CivU  Engineers  and  of  a 
villa  (the  Cedars). 
Beside  Bishop  West,  Putney  boasta 


of  2  distinguished  natives — Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  the  successor 
of  Wolsey,  under  whose  superinten- 
dence took  place  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses  throughout  England ; 
and  Gibbon  the  historian.  Cromwell 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  here, 
and  the  site  of  his  father's  forge  is 
still  traditionally  pointed  out,  S.  of 
the  Wandsworth-road.  Gibbon  was 
bom  April  27,  1737,  in  a  house  be- 
tween the  Wandsworth  and  Wim- 
bledon roads,  from  which  a  fine  view 
over  London  is  commanded.  There 
was  a  house  near  the  bridge,  how- 
ever, in  which  Gibbon's  grandfather, 
James  Porter,  Esq.,  lived,  which  he 
declares,  in  his  autobiography,  **  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  light  of  his  pro- 
per and  native  home." 

Among  the  many  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  Futney  Park 
(Mrs.  Hutton),  Granard  Lodge  (Col. 
A.  A.  CroU) ;  at  the  top  of  Putney- 
hill  that  of  Colonel  North;  and  on 
the  Heath  that  of  F.  Morrison,  Esq. 
The  Heath,  which  stretches  away 
towards  Wimbledon  from  Putney- 
hill,  has  been  the  scene  of  sundry 
remarkable  duels— iu  1652,  between 
Lord  Chandos  and  Colonel  Compton, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed;  in 
1798,  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Geo. 
Tiemey,  M.P.  for  Southwark;  and 
in  1809,  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning. 

At  Bowling '  Green  House  (Mrs. 
Doxat),  on  the  B.  side  of  Putney 
Heath  (where  it  joins  that  of  Wim- 
bledon), Mr.  Pitt  lived  for  some 
years,  and  died  here  Jan.  23rd,  1806. 
**  Not  far  oflE)  by  the  road-side,  stood, 
and  still  stands,  a  small  counby  inn, 
where  the  various  parties  interested 
in  the  great  statesman's  life  were  ac- 
customed to  apply  for  information  and 
to  leave  their  horses  and  carriages. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  Jan. 
1806,  an  individual,  having  called  at 
this  inn,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Pitt.  He 
knocked,  but  no  one  appeared;  he 
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opened  the  door  and  entered;  he 
found  no  attendant  He  proceeded 
from  room  to  room,  and  at  length 
entered  the  sick  chamber,  where,  on  a 
bed,  in  silence  and  in  perfect  solitude, 
he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  surprise, 
the  dead  body  of  that  great  states- 
man who  had  so  lately  wielded  the 
power  of  England,  and  influenced,  if 
he  did  not  control,  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  We  doubt  whether  any 
much  more  awful  example  of  the 
lot  of  mortality  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed." The  story  is  apocryphal, 
though  detailed  by  the  Ed.  Rev, 

Beyond  the  Heath,  W.,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Boehampton,  abounding  in 
villas  and  country-houses :  it  is  most 
readily  reached  from  the  Barnes  stai, 
from  which  it  is  1  m.  S.  The  situ- 
ation is  very  pleasant  in  itself,  and 
the  attractions  of  Eichmond  Park 
are  close  at  hand.  There  was  a 
small  royal  park  at  Putney,  granted 
by  Charles  I.  to  his  lord  Measurer, 
Richard,  Lord  Weston,  who  built  a 
stately  house  adjoining  it,  at  Koe- 
hampton,  which,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  came  into  those  of  Sir 
Joshua  Vanneck,  an  eminent  London 
merchant,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Huntingfield.  He  pulled  down  the 
old  house  and  built  on  Its  site  (about 
1777)  the  present  Boehamptan  Grove 
(Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens).  A  chapel  in 
Sir  Richard  Weston's  house  had  been 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Laud,  and  in 
it  (June,  1632)  Jerome  Weston,  son 
of  the  lord  treasurer,  was  married  to 
the  Lady  Frances  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  Laud  offi- 
ciated. King  Charles  gave  away  the 
bride,  and  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the 
•  Epithalamion :  * — ■ 

"  See  the  procession  I  what  a  holy-day, 
Bearing  the  promise  of  some  better  fate, 
Hath  filled,  with  caroches,  all  the  way 
From  Greenwich  hither  to  Roehampton 
gate! 
•  *  •  •  • 

Hark !  how  the  bells  upon  the  waters  play 
Their  sister  tunes  from  Thames  his  either 
side. 

As  they  had  leam'd  new  changes  for  the  day, 
And  all  did  ring  the  approaches  of  the  bride ; 


T.io  Iddy  Frances,  drest 
Above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  maidens  fair. 
In  graceful  ornament  of  garland,  gems,  and 

Among  the  subsequent  owners  of 
Lord  Weston's  house  was  Christian 
Countess  of  Devonshire,  who  fre- 
quently assembled  at  Roehampton 
tiie  most  distinguished  wits  and  men 
of  learning  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.  Hobbes,  the  philosopher, 
was  for  many  years  resident  here  as 
the  tutor  of  her  son. 

A  tolerably  good  E.  E.  Chapel  was 
built  in  Roenampton-lane,  from  the 
designs  of  Ferrey,  in  1842,  and  en- 
larged and  made  a  district  churdi  in 
1862.  The  stained  glass  is  by  Wailes, 
N.  of  it  is  the  large  and  showy  mau- 
soleum of  H.  Lyne  Stephens,  Esq. 
(architect,  W.  Bum).  It  stands  just 
outside  the  churchyard,  but  was 
specially  consecrated  by  the  Bp.  of 
London^  August  16,  1864.  Among 
the  principaT  villas  here  are  Boe- 
hampton  House  (Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville) — the  dining-room  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill; 
The  Priory  (Dr.  Wood),  and  Dcyver 
^otfM  (Viscountess  Chfden).  Several 
fine  houses  have  of  late  years  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  rows 
of  modem  villas ;  among  them  Bes- 
borough  House^  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers.  Boehampton  Park  has 
become  the  seat  of  a  Koman  Cathoho 
nunnery  and  school  for  ladies,  on  a 
rather  important  scale :  the  chapel,  a 
noticeable  Gothic  building,  is  imme- 
diately N.  of  Boehampton  church. 

From  Putney  we  reach 

7  m* Barnes  (Stat.),  another  centre 
of  Thames  villas.  The  name  probably 
indicates  the  former  existence  here 
of  some  great  ham  or  **  spicarium  *' 
belonging  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  who  anciently  possessed  the 
manor.  The  stat.  is  on  the  Com- 
mon :  Barnes  is  |  m.  rt.,  Boehampton 
Im.l. 

Close  to  the  river,  and  commanding 
a  good  view  of  the  opposite  bank, 
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with  the  trees  of  Fulham  and  the 
Bishop  of  London's  garden,  is  Bam 
Elms  (H.  D.  Pochin,  Esq.).  The 
greater  part  of  the  existing  house  is 
modem,  but  it  covers  the  site  of  one 
in  which  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  re- 
ceived Queen  Elizabeth,  and  where 
his  widow,  Lady  Walsingham,  died 
in  1602.  It  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Heydegger,  George  n.'s  Swiss 
Master  of  the  Revels,  who  occa- 
sionally received  the  king  here.  On 
one  occasion  he  surprised  his  Majesty 
by  a  sudden  illumination  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  after  receiving  the 
royal  scolding  for  allowing  the  king 
(who  had  announced  his  intention  of 
coming  to  supper)  to  find  his  way 
from  file  river  to  the  house-door  in 
the  dark.  More  recentlv,  Barn  Elms 
was  purchased  by  Sir  JR.  C.  Hoare, 
the  antiquaiT,  and  it  was  long  the 
residence  of  his  widow. 

A  house  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
the  residence  of  Jacob  Tonson  the 
bookseller ;  and  in  it  were  frequently 
held  the  meetings  of  the  Kit-Oat  club, 
first  established  by  "the  most  emi- 
nent men  who  opposed  the  measures 
of  James  II."  A  room  in  Tonson's 
house  was  hung  with  portraits  of  all 
the  members  of  the  club,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  of  the  size 
(36  in.  by  28  in.)  hence  called  "  Kit- 
cat."  These  jportraits  are .  now  at 
Bayfordbury,  Herts,  the  seat  of  W. 
R.  Baker,  Esq.  The  club  was  ori- 
ginally named  from  a  certain  Ohris- 
topher  Cat,  a  pastrycook,  who  sup- 
plied mutton  pies  for  the  suppers  of 
its  members.  Other  distinguished 
residents  at  Barnes  have  been  Cow- 
ley the  poet,  who  removed  from  here 
to  Chertsey;  Fielding  the  novelist; 
and  Handel,  who  lived  here  for  a 
short  time  when  first  he  came  to 
England. 

The  remarkable  duel  between  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  during  which  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page»  held  the  Duke's 
horse,  took  place  in  a  field  near  Bam  ^ 


Elms,  January  I6th,  1667-8.  It  was, 
says  Mr.  Pepys,  "  all  about  my  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  who  is  at  this  time, 
and  hath  for  a  great  while  been,  a 
mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. And  so  her  husband  chcS- 
lenged  him,  and  they  met  yester- 
day in  a  close  near  Barnes  Elms, 
and  there  fought;  and  my  Lord 
Shrewsbury  is  run  through  the  body, 
from  the  right  breast  through  the 
shoulder ;  and  Sir  John  Talbot  [one 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  attendants]  all 
along  up  one  of  his  curmes ;  and  Jen- 
kins [following  the  Duke]  killed 
upon  the  place ;  and  the  rest  all  in 
a  little  measure  wounded." — Diary, 
Jan.  17, 1667-8.  Lady  Shrewsbury 
survived  both  her  husbgind  (who  died 
of  his  wound)  and  the  Duke,  and  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brydges  of  Keynsham.  (See 
post,  Hampshire  Section,  Avington, 
Bte.  20). 

The  Church  of  Barnes,  i  m.  N.  of 
the  stat.  across  Barnes  Common,  has 
some  E.  E.  indications,  but  has  been 
altered  and  added  to  till  it  has  lost 
all  architectural  interest.  On  the  S. 
side,  between  two  buttresses,  some 
rose-bushes  trained  against  the  wall 
mark  the  grave  of  Edward  Rose, 
citizen  of  London,  who  died  in 
1653,  leaving  20Z.  for  the  purchase  of 
an  acre  of  land,  from  the  proceeds 
of  which  this  grave  is  to  be  kept  in 
order,  and  a  succession  of  rose-bushes 
provided,  after  which  the  surplus  is 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  poor ;  an 
arrangement  for  keeping  his  name 
and  memory  fragrant,  which  has 
hitherto  been  successful,  though  the 
roses  now  make  but  an  indifferent 
show. 

From  an  angle  of  the  parish  of 
BameS)  round  which  the  Thames 
curves,  a  suspension  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  here  750  ft.  wide,  to  Ham* 
meismith. 

[A  Loop'line  crosses  the  river  from 
Barnes  and  proceeds  by  Chiswick 
and  Brentfoixi  to  Hounslow,  near 
which  it  rejoins  the  Windsor  railway 
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(Rte.  9).  It  is  joined  near  the  Kew- 
bridge  station  by  the  short  line 
called  the  North  and  South  Western 
Junction,  and  thus  connected  with 
the  railways  N.  of  the  Thames.] 

8i  m.  Mortlake  (Stat.).  The  ety- 
mology of 'Mortlake  is  uncertain,  un- 
less we  receive  that  usually  offered 
— Mofiuus  lacus — the  dead  lake.  The 
manor  belonged  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury from  a  period  before  the 
Conquest  till  it  was  resigned  to  the 
crown  by  Cranmer.  The  Arch- 
bishops had  a  residence  here,  at 
which  Anselm  once  kept  his  "Whit- 
suntide, and  to  which  Simon  de 
Mepham  retired  after  the  excom- 
munication launched  against  him  by 
the  Pope,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  Hi. 

Along  the  Thames,  between  Barnes 
and  Mortlake,  are  numerous  villas, 
and  there  are  some  good  residences 
on  the  outskirts  of  me  village ;  but 
Mortlake  itself  mainly  consists  of  a 
mean  street  of  "  waterside"  charac- 
ter. The  Church  is  for  the  most 
part  modem,  and  of  little  interest. 
The  ivy-clad  tower  is  the  only  portion 
wearing  a  venerable  aspect ;  on  the 
front  is  a  stone,  engraved  "  Vivat  R. 
H.  8.  1543,"  marking  the  date  of  its 
erection.  On  the  font  are  the  arms 
of  Abp.  Bourchier,  temp.  Hen.  YI. ; 
and  tnere  is  a  good  altaipieoe  by 
Gerard  Seghers,  representing  the 
Entombment  of  Christ,  the  gift  (in 
1794)  of  the  artist  and  picture- 
dealer  Vandergutch,  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  monu- 
ments, remark  a  tablet  to  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  'Letters  of  Junius,*  d.  1818;— 
the  white  marble  sarcophagus  for 
Henry  Addington,  the  Ist  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1789  to  1801 ;— the 
adjoining  monument  of  his  wife ; — 
and  an  elaborate  monument  for  the 
Hon.  Charles  Covenixy,  d.  1699.  In 
the  chancel  are  buriod,  but  without 
memorials,   Sir  John  Barnard   the 


philanthropist,  d.  1764,  whom  Pope 
has  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Man  of  Boss ;  and  the  famous 
pr.  Dee,  the  "wizard,"  who  lived 
in  a  house  westward  of  the  church 
throughout  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
died  here  in  1608.  The  queen  fre- 
Quently  visited  him,  once  coming 
down  on  horseback,  when  she  ex- 
horted him  to  take  his  mother's  death 
patiently;  and  on  another  occasion 
remaining  at  his  door  whilst  Dr.  Dee 
exhibited  and  explained  his  glass  or 
'*  show-stone^"  by  means  of  which  he 
communicated  with  the  spirits.  (This 
show-stone — a  large  piece  of  rock- 
crystal —  was  in  the  Strawberry- 
hill  collection,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum).  Dee  was  employed 
to  fix  on  the  "fortunate  day"  for 
Elizabeth's  coronation;  and  after- 
wards to  counteract  the  evil  effects 
which  were  expected  to  result  from 
the  discovery  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
of  a  small  waxen  image  of  her  Ma- 
jesiy  stuck  full  of  pins.  In  spite  of 
royal  fevour,  however,  his  reputation 
as  a  magician  did  him  no  good  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mortlake;  and, 
after  his  flight  to  Germany,  in  1583, 
the  mob  broke  into  his  house, 
injured  his  library,  destroyed  his 
chemical  apparatus,  broke  to  pieces 
a  fine  quadrant,  and  carried  away  a 
large  magnet  which  had  cost  him 
33Z.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  great  poverty.  His  son, 
Arthur  Dee,  who  was  early  employed 
as  his  father's  '*  skryer,"  or  disoemer 
of  spirits  in  the  show-stone,  was 
bom  here,  and  became  physician  to 
Charles  I. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave 
of  John  Partridge,  the  astrologer 
and  almanac  -  ms^er,  who  led  the 
way  for  the  more  widely-spread  lucu- 
brations of  **  Francis  Moore,  Physi- 
cian." His  tombstone,  in  a  short 
Latin  inscription,  places  his  death  on 
June  24, 1715 ;  but  Swift,  it  will  be 
remembered,  writing  as  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  predicted  that  Partridge  would 
"infallibly  die   upon   the  29th  of 
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March  next  [1707],  about  11  at  night, 
of  a  raging  fever,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing April  published  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Partridge,  in  a  piteous  appeal 
to  the  public,  asserted  that  he  was  still 
living  and  in  good  health,  but  Swift 
adhered  to  his  statement,  he  and  his 
brother  wits  making  poor  Partridge 
their  butt  for  at  least  a  year  longer. 
Here  is  also  buried  John  Barber, 
Alderman  of  London,  d.  1741,  who 
erected  the  monument  to  Butler  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Upon  the  site  of  Dr.  Dee's  labora- 
tory a  manufactory  of  fine  tapestiy 
was  established,  about  1619,  by  Sir 
Francis  Crane,  whose  underts^ing 
was  patronised  both  by  James  and 
Charles  I.,  the  latter  of  whom  sent 
5  of  BafiEaelle's  Cartoons  to  Mortlake 
to  be  copied  in  tapestry.  Sir  Francis 
was  also  assisted  by  Yandyck,  whose 
portrait,  together  with  that  of  Sir 
Francis,  may  be  seen  in  a  piece 
of  Mortlake  tapestry  preserved  at 
Knole,  Kent,  and  by  Bubens,  who 
painted  sketches  of  the  history  of 
Achilles  to  be  copied  here.  Francis 
Cleyne,  also,  a  native  of  Bostock  in 
Lower  Saxony,  was  engaged  here  in 
1623,  as  **linmer,"  and  "gave  de- 
signs both  in  history  and  grotesque 
which  carried  these  works  to  singu- 
lar perfection."  Charles  II.  sent  for 
Verrio,  with  the  intention  of  employ- 
ing him  on  the  works  here ;  but  after 
the  artist's  arrival  in  England  the 
king  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
manufactory  was  finally  abandoned. 

A  house  in  the  village  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  a  residence  of  the 
Protector,  but  really  belonging  to 
his  son  Henry  Cromwell,  has  been 
rebuilt  of  red  brick  in  the  Tudor 
style,  and  is  called  CromweU  House 
( Jas.  Wigan,  Esq.). 

Left  of  Mortlake  Stat,  is  East 
8heeny  through  which,  and  Upper 
Sheen,  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile 
to  the  Sheen  Gate  of  Bichmond  Park. 
Through  the  Park  to  the  Terrace 
on  Bichmond  Hill  is  a  walk  of  2  m. 


Observe  within  the  Park  Sheen  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  Professor  Owen. 
East  and  Upper  Sheen  abound  in 
villas,  the  sreater  number  of  which 
are  surrounded  by  grounds  of  unusual 
beauty.  Among  them  (in  Upper 
Sheen)  are  Uplands,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and  that  of  the 
late  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.  At  East 
Sheen  a  handsome  and  well-finished 
Church,  Dec.  in  character,  with  a 
square  tower  and  pyramidal  roof- 
spire,  on  S.,  was  erected  in  1863, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is 
rich  in  cedars,  beside  magnificent 
oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  There  are 
some  remarkabl  V  fine  cedars  at  Mount 
Clare,  close  to  the  Boehampton  Gate 
of  the  Park  (J  m.  E.  of  Sheen  Gate)  ; 
where  an  elm  avenue  also  deserves 
notice. 

Crossing  a  broad  promontory  round 
which  the  Thames  winds,  we  reach 

9f  m.  Richmond  Junct,  Stat.,  on 
either  side  of  which  lies  one  of  the 
most  delightful  day's  excursions  with- 
in reach  of  London : — Kew  Gardens 
rt.,  and  Bichmond  Park  1.  The  North 
London  Stat,  adjoins,  which  affords 
communication  between  the  South 
Western  Bly.  and  the  North,  by  way 
of  Willesden  Junction,  and  has  a 
stat.  at  Kew  Gardens  (post), 

(The  Bichmond  Inns  are.  The  Star 
and  Garter,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
commandiDg  a  fall  view  of  the  vale 
of  the  Thames ;  &mous  for  its  din- 
ners. The  hotel  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  "limited  liability"  company, 
who  rebuilt  it  on  an  enlarged  scale 
after  a  fire  in  1870.  The  Castle,  in 
the  town,  by  the  river  side:  the 
Talbot,  opposite  the  bridge :  the 
Boebuck,  on  the  hill.  All  &ese  are 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  daily  parties 
from  London  during  the  summer, 
and  are  all  well  appointed.) 

Bichmond  (pop.  15,113  in  1871) 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope 
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of  a  hill  oommanding  a  view  of  great 
oelebriiy,  the  more  prized  for  its 
close  vicinity  to  the  metropolis.  The 
original  name  of  the  manor  was  Sheen 
(still  preserved  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  East  Sheen;  the  original 
name  of  Richmond  was,  and  still  pro- 
perly is,  West  Sheen),  a  word  which 
does  not  occur  in  Domesday,  and  of 
which  the  etymology  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  Sax.  Schene,  bright. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  had  a 
palace  at  Sheen;  and  although  the 
manor  was  alienated  for  a  short  time 
after  the  Conquest,  it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grown,  or  of  the  royal 
&mily,  since  the  latter  part  of 
Edward  I.'s  reim,  who  here  received, 
and  treated  with,  the  Scottish  nobles 
after  the  death  of  William  Wallace. 
Edward  III.  closed  his  long  reign 
here,  June  21, 1377,  deserted  by  all, 
even  by  his  mistress  Alice  Ferrers, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  king  died,  drew  the  ring 
from  his  finger  and  left  him.  The 
palace  was  pillaged  by  his  ser- 
vants. Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen  of 
Bichaid  U.,  died  here  in  1394.  The 
king,  savs  Holinshed,  greatly,  affected 
by  her  death,  *' caused  the  palace  to 
be  thrown  down  and  defaced;  whereas 
the  former  kings  of  this  land,  being 
weaiie  of  the  city,  used  customarily 
thither  to  resorte,  as  to  a  place  of 
pleasure,  and  serving  highly  to  their 
recreation."  Henry  V.  rebuilt  the 
palace  of  Sheen;  and  Edward  IV. 
settled  it  on  his  queen  f  liz.  Wood- 
ville,  but  Henry  Vll.  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  made  it  his  frequent 
residence,  before  her  death  in  1492. 
In  1499  it  was  burnt  down  by 
accident;  but  was  rebuilt  without 
delay  by  Henry,  who  gave  the  new 
palace  the  name  of  Bichmond,  his 
own  title  before  he  became  king. 
(Prior  to  this  the  neighbouring 
village  was  West  Sheen,  and  the 
park  was  Sheen  Chase.)  Philip  I.  of 
Spain  (father  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.),  who  had  been  driven  on  the 
English  coast  by  a  storm,  after  setting 

\aurrey,  drc] 


sail  from  Flanders,  was  entertained 
here  in  1506;  and  in  1509  Henry  VH. 
died  here.    A  tournament  was  held 
at  Richmond  in  the  following  year,  in 
which  the  young  king,  Henry  VIII., 
took  part  for  the  first  time.    The 
emperor    Charles    V.    was   lodged 
here  on  his  visit  in  1523.    Cardmal 
Wolsey  was  allowed   to  reside  in 
the  palace  after  giving  up  Hampton 
Court  to  the  king.     '^  It  was  a  mar- 
vel," says  Halle,  **  to  hear  how  the 
common  people  grudged,  saying  *  So 
the  butcner's  dogge  doth  lie  in  the 
manor  of  Richmond.'"     Here  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  for  a  short 
time  detained  a  prisoner  during  the 
reign  of  her  sister  Mary ;  and  here 
she  frequently  resided  during  her 
own  reign.    It  was  at  Richmond  that 
Rudd,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  offended 
her  Majesty  so  bitterly  by  preaching 
on  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
observing  how  it  had  fanowed  her 
face,  and  besprinkled  her  hair  with 
its  "  meal."    This  was  in  1596,  when 
the  queen  was  hardly  capable   of 
getting  through  her  **  6  or  7  gally- 
ardes  of  a  momynge,  besides  musicke 
and    syngynge,"    her    **ordinarye 
exercise  "  a  few  years  before.    At  3 
in  the  morning,  March  24,  1603,  she 
died  here ;  closing  that  remar^ble 
scene  which  Hume  has  described, 
and  which  De  la  Roche  has  painted. 
Charles  I.  was  frequently  here ;  and 
here  Charles  II.  was  educated,  under 
Bishop  Duppa.      Like  most  of  the 
royal  palaces,  Richmond  was  greatly 
injured  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when 
it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament ;  but 
after  the  return  of  Charles  H.  it  was 
restored  to  Henrietta  Maria,  upon 
whom  it  had  been  settled.    It  was 
then  scarcely  habitable-;   although 
the  son  of  James  U.  (the  old  Pre- 
tender) is  said  to  have  been  nursed 
here.    The  greater  part  was  subse- 
quently removed,  ana  several  houses, 
held  under  the  Crown,  among  others 
Queembury    ViUa   (Duke    of  Buc- 
cleuch),  were  built  on  the  site. 
Of  this  fiEunous  palace,  so  rich  in 
a 
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historical  leminiscences,  and,  accord- 
ing to  every  notice  of  ii  so  stately  in 
its  architecture,  nothing  remains  bat 
the  entrance  gateway  of  the  Ward- 
robe Court  (now  called  Old  Pajflce 
Yard),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Green, 
with  some  portions  of  the  adjoining 
buildings.  Over  the  gateway  are 
the  arms  and  supportersof  Henry  VII. 
A  narrow  staircase  turret  leads  to  the 
upper  chamber,  in  which,  says  tra- 
dition, the  well-known  scene  took 
place  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  who,  when 
on  her  deathbed,  revealed  to  the 
queen  her  treachery  in  detaining  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  ring.  The  countess, 
however,  died  at  Arundel  House  in 
London ;  and  the  Bichmond  chamber 
must  be  content  to  abandon  this  frag- 
ment of  interest.  An  ancient  yew- 
tree,  mentioned  in  the  Beport  to 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in 
1649,  still  remains  in  the  garden  of 
an  adjoining  house. 

There  were  in  ancient  Bichmond — 
a  convent  of  Carmelites,  founded  by 
Edward  II. ;  a  priory  of  Carthusians, 
founded  by  Henry  V.  in  1414;  and  a 
house  of  Observant  Friars,  founded 
by  Henry  VII.  Of  these,  the  Car- 
thusian Priory,  which  adjoined  the 
royal  palace,  was  very  rich  and  im- 
portant, its  annual  revenue  at  the 
Dissolution  being  777Z.  It  had  been 
endowed  with  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  many  alien  priories.  No  trace  of 
either  of  these  foundations  now  re- 
mains. 

The  first  point  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  to  Bichmond  is  gene- 
raUy  directed,  is  the  View  from  the 
Terrace^  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  extend- 
ing &om  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne*8 
villa  to  the  Park  gate.  The  terrace 
itself  is  a  wide  gravelled  walk,  along 
which  seats  are  placed  at  intervals, 
separated  from  the  road  by  an  avenue 
of  elms.  Descending  like  a  gleam  of 
silver  through  the  rich  landscape, 
and  curving  round  the  hUl-foot,  is 
seen  the  beautiful  river,  its  banks  so 
thickly  wooded  that  the  hamlets  and 


country  houses  rising  from  among 
the  trees  seem  set  down  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  forest  district.  To  the  1. 
of  the  river  are  seen  Ham  House 
(Earl  of  Dysart),  and  Petersham; 
to  the  rt  Twickenham.  Far  in  the 
distance,  rt.,  the  round  tower  of 
Windsor  rises  boldly  against  the  sky, 
while  the  horizon,  1.,  is  bounded  by 
the  outline  of  the  Surrey  Downs. 
This  fietmous  view  has  been  described 
by  two  **  eminent  hands."  First,  by 
Thomson : — 

-  say  shall  we  wind 


Along  the  stream ?  or  walk  the  silent  mead? 
Or  comit  the  forest  glades  ?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  ?  or  ascend. 
While  radiant  summer  opens  all  his  pride, 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene  ?  Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape;  now  the  raptured 

eye, 
Exulting,  swift  to  huge  Augusta  send : 
Now  to  the  sister  hills  that  skirt  her  plain; 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view. 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray; 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendent 

woods, 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retre&t ; 
And  sloping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering 

walks, 
Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of 

Thames; 
Fair  winding  up  from  where  the  Muies  haunt. 
In  Twitnam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope 

implore 
The  healing  God ;  to  royal  Hampton's  hill, 
To  Claremont's  terraced  height,  and  Esher's 

groves. 
Where,  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windii^  of  the  silent  Mole, 
from  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 
Enchanting  vale !  beyond  whate'er  the  Muse 
Has  of  Acbaia  or  He^ria  sung ! 
0  vale  of  bliss !  0  sofUy  swelling  hills ! 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 
Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads 

around. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  aiid  woods,  and  lawns,  and 

spirefl. 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams^ 

tiUaU 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays  1 " 
7%e  SeoMM— Summer. 

Pope  was  on  his  death-bed  at  the 
time  these  lines  were  written. 

The  second  description  is  in  prose, 
but  is  certainly  not  less  remarkable: 
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"The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  on- 
wards through  fertile  meadows,  omar 
mented  with  splendid  old  oaks,  and 
catching  occasionally  a  glance  of  the 
majestic  mirror  of  a  broad  and  placid 
river.  After  passing  through  a  plea- 
sant village,  the  eq^uipage  stopped  on 
a  commanding  emmence,  where  the 
beauty  of  English  landscape  was  dis- 
played in  its  utmost  luxuriance. 
Here  the  Duke  alighted,  and  de- 
sired Jeanie  to  follow  him.  They 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  to  gaze  on  the  unrivalled 
landscape  which  it  presented.  A 
huge  sea  of  verdure,  with  crossing 
and  intersecting  promontories  of 
massive  and  tufted  groves,  was 
tenanted  by  numberless  flocks  and 
herds,  which  seemed  to  wander  un- 
restrained and  unbounded  through 
the  rich  pastures.  The  Thames, 
here  turreted  with  villas,  and  there 
garlanded  with  forests,  moved  on 
^owly  and  placidly,  like  the  mighty 
monarch  of  the  scene,  to  whom  all  its 
other  beauties  were  but  accessories, 
and  bore  on  its  bosom  an  hundred 
barks  and  skifis,  whose  white  sails 
and  gaily  fluttering  pennons  gave 
life  to  the  whole. 

•*  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  of  course 
familiar  with  this  scene;  but  to  a 
man  of  taste  it  must  be  always  new. 
Yet  as  he  paused  and  looked  on  this 
inimitable  landscape,  with  the  feel- 
ing of  delight  which  it  must  give  to 
the  bosom  of  every  admirer  of  na- 
ture, his  thoughts  naturally  reverted 
to  his  own  more  grand,  and  scarce 
less  beautiful,  domains  of  Inverary. 
'  This  is  a  fine  scene,'  he  said  to  his 
companion,  curious  perhaps  to  draw 
out  her  sentiments ;  *  we  have  nothing 
like  it  in  Scotland.' 

•*  *  It's  braw  rich  feeding  for  the 
cows,  and  they  have  a  fine  breed  o' 
cattle  here,'  replied  Jeanie;  *but 
I  like  just  as  well  to  look  at  the 
crai^s  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  sea 
commg  in  ayont  them,  as  at  a'  thae 
muckle  trees.'" — Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xxxvi. 


It  is  worth  remarking  that,  while 
Sir  Walter  has  here  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  Richmond,  no  reference  to  its 
scenery  occurs  in  Shakespeare  (to 
whom  the  place  must  have  been 
familiar),  or  in  any  of  the  earlier 
poets.  The  view  has  no  doubt 
greatly  increased  in  richness  and 
beauty  since  even  Thomson's  time, 
owing  to  the  extensive  plantations 
which  have  been  made  on  either 
side  of  tlie  river;  but  it  must  always 
have  been  stnMng. 

The  second  house  rt.  beyond  the 
terrace  was  the  summer  residence  of 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  for  whom  it  was 
built  by  the  architect  Chambers.  It 
has  been  much  enlarged  since  Sir 
Joshua's  death. 

A  second  terrace  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  formed  within 
the  park  on  the  rt.  after  passing  the 
gates.  The  view  from  this  walk 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  hardly 
less  beautiful,  though  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  that  commanded 
by  the  other  terrace,  the  river  being 
only  seen  by  glimpses.  Before  1835 
it  was  entirely  shut  out  of  sight  by 
a  dense  screen  of  treeS)  the  great^ 
part  of  which  have  been  judiciously 
removed,  leaving  only  here  and  there 
a  graceful  elm  or  beech,  whose  wide 
sweeping  branches  form  a  fitting 
frame  to  the  lovely  landscape. 

Bichmond  Park  itself— nearly  9  m. 
in  circumference,  and  covering  about 
2300  aciess  nearly  1000  of  which  are 
in  the  parishes  of  Mortlake  and 
Putnejr— is  varied  by  constant  irre- 
gularities of  surface,  abounds  in  fine 
trees,  and  is  tenanted  by  large  herd* 
of  deer.  Its  sylvan  scenery  is  of  ex- 
treme beauty;  and  many  iS^e  distant 
prospects,  including  some  good  views 
of  London,  are  commanded  from  it,  be^ 
sides  thatalreadymentioned.  Through 
it  run  roads  to  feast  Sheen  and  Boe- 
hampton,  Wimbledon  (Robin  Hood), 
Ham,  and  Kingston.  Persons  on  foot 
or  on  horseback  have  free  entrance, 
and  the  latter  may  ride  on  the  turf, 
6  2 
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or  wherever  they  please.  All  private 
carriages  are  allowed  free  passage 
through  the  park,  but  must  keep  to 
the  roads.  The  principal  gates  are 
on  Bichmond-hill,  close  to  the  Star 
and  Garter ;  but  there  are  others  at 
the  ouUets  of  the  different  roads, 
and  gates  or  ladder- stiles  at  East 
Sheen,  Boehampton,  Ham  Com- 
mon, Petersham,  opposite  the  church, 
and  Coombe  (Robin  Hood  Gate). 
The  lawn  by  the  cedars  at  Peters- 
ham Gate  is  specially  set  apart 
for  school  treats  and  the  like,  their 
wants  being  catered  for  by  the 
landlady  of  the  Dysart  Arms,  op- 
posite me  gate,  a  house  also  in  re- 
quest for  trade  dinners,  &c.  Very 
large  parties  of  youngsters  may  be 
often  seen  here  thoroughly  enjoying 
a  summer  holiday.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  part  of  the  park,  though  often 
overlooked  by  the  visitor.  A  seat 
above  the  cedars  (near  the  grounds 
of  Pembroke  Lodge)  commands  a 
charming  peep  over  the  distant 
country,  along  an  irregular  avenue  of 
elms,  the  vista  being  closed  by  the 
towers  of  Windsor  Castle,  better  seen 
perhaps  from  this  point  than  any 
other  in  the  park. 

There  were  two  parks  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  that  which 
now  exists  was  first  inclosed  by 
Charles  I.,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  chase,  and  desired  to  have  a 
**  great  park  for  red  and  fallow  deer" 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  palaces  at  Bichmond  and  Hamp- 
ton Court.  The  inclosure  caused 
great  discontent  among  the  proprie- 
tors whose  lands  were  to  be  pur- 
chased, many  of  whom  were  un- 
willing to  part  with  their  property 
on  any  terms.  Archbishop  Laud  and 
the  Chancellor  Cottington  entreated 
the  king  to  abandon  his  purpose,  but 
without  success.  Many  privileges 
were  however  granted  to  the  public 
by  Charles,  which  succeeding  rangers 
have  attempted  in  vain  to  curtail. 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  before  whose 
time,  according  to  his  son,  Horace, 


"the  park  was  a  bog,  and  a  harbour 
for  deer-stealers  and  vagabonds,** 
began  by  taking  away  the  ladders 
from  the  walls  and  shutting  up  the 
gates,  which  were  only  opened  to 
foot-passengers.  His  successor,  the 
Princess  Ajoaelia,  daughter  of  George 
II.,  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
public  altogether ;  but  the  right  of 
footway  through  the  Park  was  main- 
tained by  a  patriotic  brewer  of 
Bichmond,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  prin- 
cess, which  was  decided  in  his 
favour  by  Chief  Justice  Forster. 

The  Ch-eat  Lodges  built  by  Sir 
B.  Walpole,  was  pulled  down  in 
1841.  The  principal  residence  in 
the  park  is  now  the  White  Lodge 
(occupied  by  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of 
Teck),  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's 
Drive,  a  long  all^  cut  through  the 
wood,  and  so  named  from  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  who 
used  occasionally  to  hunt  in  this 
park.  There  are  several  other  lodges 
and  small  residences  in  and  adjoining 
the  park,  which  are  occupied  by 
different  persons  with  permission  of 
the  Crown.  Of  these  the  chief  are 
— Pembroke  Lodge  (Earl  Bussell), 
adjoining  the  terrace  walk,  rt.  of  the 
Bichmond  gate  (in  the  grounds  is  a 
hillock  called  King  Henry's  Mount, 
upon  which,  according  te  an  absurd 
popular  tradition,  Henry  VIII. 
stationed  himself  to  watch  for  the 
ascent  of  a  rocket  (on  a  May  morn- 
ing!) from  Tower-hill,  which  was 
to  give  him  notice  of  the  death  of 
Anne  Boleyn) ;  the  HicUched  House 
(Lady  Bowater);  and  East  Sheen 
Lodge  (Professor  Owen),  with  several 
rare  foreign  trees  flourishing  in  the 
galrden.  The  cottage  was  in  1852 
granted  by  the  Queen  as  a  residence 
to  Professor  Owen,  whose  reputation 
as  a  comparative  anatomist  is  un- 
rivalled throughout  Europe.  In  front 
of  East  Sheen  Lodge  is  a  well-kept 
and  picturesque  pond,  rich  in  carp, 
and  supplied  from  ground-springs 
running  off  into  the  little  river  Bever- 
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ley  (said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  beavers  which  anciently  used  to 
frequent  it). 

The  Park  also  contains  residences 
for  the  head  keeper  and  the  ver- 
durer.  The  present  Kanger  of  Bich- 
mond Park  is  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

The  Park  has  undergone  complete 
drainage  to  improve  the  feeding  for 
the  deer,  the  average  numb^  of 
which  is  1450  fallow  and  50  red. 
They  suffered  much  during  the  cold 
spring  of  1855,  more  so  than  since 
the  year  1795,  when  426  died ;  and 
in  1798,  370. 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  Park  axe 
two  large  sheets  of  water,  called  the 
Pen  Fends,  covering  about  17  acres. 
These,  which  were  originally  gravel- 
pits,  are  supplied  by  ground  springs. 
They  were  formed  by  the  Princess 
Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II.,  and 
abound  in  eels,  besides  pike,  carp, 
and  tench.  Some  thousands  of  wild 
turkeys  were  kept  up  as  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  park  in  her  time,  and 
were  hunted  with  dogs.  A  number 
of  herons  assemble  here  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  but  never  remain. 
The  multitude  of  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  that  haunt  the  Park  in  the 
spring  recall  Wordsworth's  beautiful 
sonnet : — 

"Fame  tells  of  groves— from  Englcmd  fkr 

away — 
Groves  that  inspire  the  nightingale  to  trill 
And  modalate,  with  subtle  reach  of  sldll 
Elsewhere  unmatched,  her  ever-varying  lay. 
Sudi  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsay, 
For  I  have  heard  the  choir  of  Richmond 

Hill 
Chanting,  with  indefotigable  bill, 
Strains  that  recall  to  mind  a  distant  di^ 
When,  haply  under  shade  of  that  same  wood. 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  stead^  between  those  willowy  shores. 
The  sweet-souled  Poet  of  the  Seasons  stood 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous 

mood. 
Ye  heavenly  birds !  to  your  progenitors." 

After  surveying  the  river  from  the 
heights  of  Richmond,  the  stranger 
cannot  do  better  than  descend  to  the 
bridge  (which  crosses  the  river  to 
Twickenham,   and  was  completed 


in  1777,  at  a  cost  of  26,000?.;  the 
rly.  bridge  communicating  with 
Twickenham,  &c,  is  a  short  distance 
E.),  take  a  boat,  and  enjoy  ftom  the 
water  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
scene.  On  one  side  the  hill  rises 
rich  with  wood,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  villas;  on  the  other,  the 
beautiful  and  never-failing  verdure 
of  Twickenham  meadows  refreshes 
the  eye.  Of  the  rt7Za«,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  Lord  Lamdovon^s  on 
the  height,  and  the  Duhe  of  Bug- 
detuih's  by  the  water-side. 

On  the  Middlesex  shore,  and  above 
the  bridge,  the  villas  to  be  remarked 
axer—Marble  HtU,  where  lived  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift,  and  the  "good 
Suffolk"  of  Queen  Caroline's  inter- 
view with  Jeanie  Deans.  The  house 
was  built  from  Lord  Pembroke's  de- 
sign, and  with  George  II.*s  money. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  resided  here  in  1795. 
Ham  House  (see  post)  now  appears 
on  the  Surrey  side;  and  a  little 
beyond,  on  the  Middlesex  side,  is 
RagmarCs  Castte,  once  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard  the  actress.  Above 
again  is  Orleans  Howe,  in  which 
Louis  Philippe  lived  for  many  years 
during  his  first  exile.  Next  appears 
the  site  (for  nothing  more  remains) 
of  Pope's  villa,  which  was  levelled 
in  1807.  Its  successor  disappeared 
in  1840,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
a  strange  nondescript  building,  still 
known  as  Pope's  ViUa;  even  the 
famous  grotto  has  not  been  spared. 
Beyond,  rise  the  fimtastic  turrets  of 
Strawberry-hill. 

The  greatest  charm  here,  however, 
is  that  of  the  river  itself,  with  its 
swans  and  its  small  wooded  islets. 
This  is  the  scene  of  Collinses  com- 
memoration of  Thomson,  who  lived 
and  died  at  Richmond — 

**  Bonembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest ; 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  Wd  his  gentle  sph-it  rest !  "— 

and  of  the  remembrance  of  Collins 
himself  by  Wordsworth ; 
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Ghudleigh,  died  1628;  and  one,  by 
the  younger  Bacon,  of  Major  Bean, 
killed  at  Waterloo.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  Brass  for  Robt. 
Cotton,  yeoman  of  the  "removing 
wardroppe  of  bedds  "  to  Queen  Mary, 
and  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  S.  aisle  are  monuments 
for  Gilbert  Wakefield,  died  1801; 
for  the  Rot.  R.  Delafosae,  died  1819 ; 
and  for  the  Hon.  Barbara  Lowther 
—die  two  latter  by  Flaxman,  A 
slab  near  the  altar-rails  marks  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  tragic  actress, 
died  1787. 

Against  the  outer  walls  of  the 
church  are  monuments  for — Edmund 
Eean,  the  tragedian,  who  died  at 
Richmond  in  1833  (this,  which  was 
erected  by  his  son,  and  exhibits  a 
good  medallion  portrait,  is  on  the  W. 
front  of  the  church,  rt.  of  the  tower) ; 
and  next  to  it  one  for  Mrs.  Hofland, 
author  of  the  *Son  of  a  Genius;* 
and  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  d.  1776, 
founder,  by  his  will,  of  the  Fitz- 
william Museum  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  Churchyard  are  buried  Dr. 
Moore,  d.  1802,  author  of  *Zeluco,' 
and  &ther  of  Sir  John  Moore  of 
Gonmna;  Mallet  du  Pan,  d.  1800, 
editor  of  the  *  Mercure  Britannique ; ' 
and  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  d.  1808, 
wife  of  Johnson's  Mend,  and  noticed 
in  Boswell's  *Lifa*  Heydegger, 
George  II.'s  Master  of  the  Revels 
(see  ante,  Barnes),  was  also  buried 
here ;  and,  it  is  said  by  Wright  {Eis- 
toria  Histrionica),  Joseph  Taylor,  an 
actor,  who  died  in  1652,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Do?mes,  was  instructed  by 
Shakespeare  himself  how  to  play 
Hamle^  **  which  he  performed  in- 
comparably well." 

Bosedale  House,  in  which  Thom- 
son lived  and  died,  is  in  Kew  Foot- 
lane,  which  is  reached  from  the 
upper  part  of  Richmond  Green.  In  ' 
the  poef  s  time  it  was  a  very  small 
cotti^B^,  consisting  of  onlv  8  or  4 
rooms.  It  was  enlarged  by  a  Mr. 
Ross,  who  purchased  it  aher  the 
poet's  death,  and  afterwards  by  the 


**  OUdeeently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 

O  Thames !  that  otber  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  Tisions  hy  thy  side 

As  now,  fair  river,  oome  to  me. 
0  glide,  &ir  stream !  for  ever  so, 

Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing. 
Till  all  oar  minds  for  ever  flow 

As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 
Vain  thought  I  yet  be  as  now  thou  art. 

That  in  thy  water  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart, 

How  brif^t,  how  solemn,  how  serene  I 
Such  as  did  once  the  poet  bless. 

Who,  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty, 
Gould  find  no  refuge  for  distress 

But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 
Now  let  us  as  we  float  along 

For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 

May  know  that  poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm  I  how  still !  the  only  sound 

The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  1 
The  evening  darkness  gathers  round. 

By  Virtue's  holiest  powers  attended." 

Collins;  who  had  for  some  time  re< 
sided  at  Richmond,  left  it  after  the 
death  of  his  Mend,  the  poet  of  the 
Seasons. 

With  these  recollections  of  Thomson 
and  of  Collins  still  lingering  in  our 
minds,  we  may  proceed  to  visit  tlie 
old  Church  of  Richmond,  in  which 
Thomson  is  interred.  The  building 
itself  is  of  brick  with  a  stone  tower, 
for  the  most  part  modem  and  ugly ; 
but  it  contains  several  monuments 
worth  attention.  The  last  resting- 
place  of  Thomson— died  1748  (**fii 
yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies  **}— is  indi- 
cated by  a  small  brass  plate  let  into 
the  wall  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N. 
aisle.  This  was  placed  here  in  1792 
by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  whose  eccen- 
tricities are  amusingly  recgrded  in 
Lockharfs '  life  of  Scott.'  It  is  no 
worthy  memorial  of  the  poet,  to 
whom  a  monument  ou^ht  to  be 
raised  on  Riohmond-hill  itself,  over- 
looking the  scene  he  has  described  so 
weU.  There  is  a  story  that,  owing 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  church  since 
the  poet  was  buried,  the  present  wall 
is  carried  directly  across  his  grave, 
so  that  his  body  lies  half  within, 
half  without,  the  building.  Of  the 
other  monuments  remark  (S.  side  of 
the  chancel)  that  of  Lady  Margaret 
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widow  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  who 
long  resided  here.  There  are  con- 
sequently but  few  traces  remaining  to 
recall  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons/ 

An  alcove  in  the  garden,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  poet's 
favourite  seat,  has  been  removed 
from  its  original  situation,  which 
was  under  an  elm  near  the  house, 
and  now  stands  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  ground.  Above  it  is  inscribed 
the  line — 

*<  Here  Thomson  sang  the  Seasons  and  their 
change." 

The  table  within  it  is  said  to  haye 
been  Thomson's. 

The  parlour  and  bedroom  of  the 
original  cottage  have  been  thrown  to- 
gemer,  and  now  form  a  low  entrance 
hall.  In  one  is  a  mahogany  table, 
with  an  inscription — "  On  this  table 
James  Thomson  constantly  wrote. 
It  was  therefore  purchased  of  his 
servant,  who  also  gave  these  brass 
hooks,  on  which  his  hat  and  cane 
were  hung  in  this  his  sitting-room. 
— F.  B."  (Frances  Boscawen.)  One  of 
the  poet's  last  letters  was  written  irom 
here  in  the  spring  of  1748.  '^You 
must  know,"  he  says,  **that  I  have 
enlarged  my  rural  domain.  From 
the  two  fields  next  to  me  I  have 
paled  in  about  as  much  as  my 
garden  consisted  of  before;  so  that 
the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge, 
where  you  may  fig^ure  me  walking 
any  time  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
of  the  night.  Betirement  and  nature 
are  more  and  more  my  passion  every 
day." 

A  very  good  Churchy  8t  Matthias, 
of  Dec.  character,  built  in  1858,  a 
short  distance  W.  of  the  Hill,  is  by 
Sir  G.  G,  Scott,  R.A.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  his  favourite 
style,  is  beautifully  finished,  has 
some  good  stained-^lass  windows, 
and  a  lofty  spire,  which  shows  well 
over  the  6rees  from  many  parts  of 
the  park. 

St,  John*8  Ckapd,  on  the  Kew 
road^  of  indi^erent  architecture,  was 


completed  in  1831.  Holy  Trinity,  a 
plain  edifice,  built  in  1870,  is  in 
Marshgate-road. 

An  imposing  Tudoresque  building 
on  the  upper  part  of  Richmond-hill, 
near  the  Star  an^  Garter,  is  the 
Wesileyan  Theological  Institidion  for 
the  training  of  Wesleyan  ministers, 
built  in  1843  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Trimen,  at  a  cost  of  10,000Z., 
part  of  a  sum  of  220,0002.  subscribed 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1839, 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
their  existence  as  a  society. 

In  the  Vineyard,  near  the  terrace, 
is  Bishop  Duppa*8  Almshouse,  a  red- 
brick building,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  is  the  inscription,  "Votiva 
Tabula.  I  will  pay  my  vows  which 
I  made  to  God  in  my  trouble."  It 
was  founded  in  1661,  by  Brian 
Duppa,  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  who 
after  his  master's  death  resided  here 
in  obscurity  until  the  Restoration, 
when  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  created  him  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  bishop  provided 
his  almshouse  with  an  endowment 
for  the  support  of  10  poor  women, 
spinsters,  above  the  age  of  50. 

Hickey's  Almshouses,  in  the  Marsh- 
gate-road, a  range  of  low  Eliza- 
bethan buildings,  forming  3  sides  of 
a  square,  were  built  in  1834,  from 
designs  by  Lewis  Vulliamy.  Funds 
were  left  by  a  Mr.  Hickey  in  1727 
for  charity  to  6  poor  men  and  10 
poor  women;  but  were  misapplied 
until  1817.  Another  set  of  alms- 
houses, adjoining  Hickey's,was  built 
in  1843;  the  funds  from  which  they 
are  supported  (upwards  of  500Z.  a 
year)  having  been,  until  lately,  com- 
pletely alienated.  They  had  been 
left  by  Thomas  Denys,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  had  fallen 
into  private  hands. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Richmond 
affords  a  number  of  pleasant  WaXks 
and  JSkcwwotw  ;  Hampton  Court  and 
its  palace  are  4^  m.  distant,  and  may 
be  reached  either  by  water,  road,  or 
rail,    Richmond  also  communicates 
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by  rail  with  Staines  and  Virginia 
Water,  and  thence  with  Beading 
(Bte.  9).  Among  the  uxUks,  there  is 
a  very  pleasant  footpath  across  the 
fields,  by  the  waterside,  to  Twicken- 
ham, along  the  L  (Middlesex)  bank 
of  the  river.  You  may  cross  the 
ferry  at  Twickenham,  and  return  by 
the  rt  bank,  past  Ham  House. 

Ham  may  also  be  reached  througli 
Bichmond  Park,  passing  out  by 
the  gate  which  opens  on  Ham  Com- 
mon, and  following  the  road  through 
Petersham  (post). 

Another  walk  may  be  to  Kew,  (See 

«^.)  There  are  others  across  the 
Wk  to  Wimbledon,  &c.  (See  Bte.  7.) 

Petersham  Church  is  almost  en- 
tirely modem,  and  of  no  interest. 
It  contains  a  monument  on  N.  side 
of  the  chancel,  with  recmnbent 
figures,  of  George  Cole,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  d.  1624,  and  his 
wife  Frances,  d.  1633 ;  also  a  tablet 
for  Captain  Vancouver,  the  navi- 
gator, d.  1798,  which  was  placed 
here  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  1841.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
unobtrusive  monument  to  Mary  and 
Agnes  Berry,  the  friends  of  Horace 
Walpole,  to  whom  many  of  his  latest 
and  pleasantest  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, and  at  whose  suggestion  he 
wrote  his  *  Beminiscences.'  The 
sisters,  having  survived  Walpole 
more  than  half  a  century,  both  died 
in  1852,  aged  respectively  89  and  88. 

On  low  ground,  and  close  to  the 
river,  stands  Ham  House  (Earl  of 
Dysart),  a  fine  Jacobean  mansion, 
which  has  been  little,  if  at  all, 
changed  since  it  was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Vavasor  in  1610,  which  date, 
with  the  words  "Vivat  Bex,"  ap- 
p^rs  over  the  principal  entrance. 
Within  15  years  after  its  erection  it 
was  purchased  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Sysart.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  masses  of  dark  firs,  and  by  long 
elm  avenues,  one  of  which  opens  on 
Ham  Ck>mmon,  through  gates  with 
ornamental  tracery  of  Clwirles  IT.'s 
time.     It  was  these  avenues  t}iat 


suggested  to  Hood  his  exquisite 
poem,  *The  Elm  Tree.*  Many  of 
the  trees  here  and  about  the  house 
deserve  notice:  observe  especially 
those  grand  old  firs  at  the  back  of 
tlie  house — ^Hood's  "  forest  Laocoon." 
The  house  itself  is  of  red  brick,  and 
the  fix)nt  toward  the  river  is  deco- 
rated with  a  row  of  painted  leaden 
busts,  placed  within  oval  niches. 
On  the  lawn  is  a  colossal  statue 
representing  the  Thames.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  by  the  great  iron 
gat^s  in  Ham  Walk*. 

The  interior  fittings,  and  much  of 
the  furniture  that  still  remains,  are 
said  to  have  been  placed  here  by  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl,  who  in 
default  of  male  heirs  succeeded  to 
his  titles  and  estates,  and  married, 
first.  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache;  and 
afterwards,  John  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
raised  to  the  Dukedom  by  Charles 
II.  The  cipher  of  the  duchess  ap- 
pears on  many  of  the  inlaid  floors 
and  tables.  Much  of  the  calling 
throughout  the  house  is  of  temp. 
Charles  II.,  and  some  of  the  recesses 
are  filled  with  sea-fights  painted  by 
the  elder  Vandevelde  for  the  places 
they  occupy. 

The  carved  oak  staircase,  opening 
from  the  hall,  is  richly  worked,  and 
deserves  notice.  Among  the  portraits 
in  the  hall  itself,  remark  Cbarlotte 
Countess  of  Dysart,  Sir  J.  B^nolds ; 
Lady  Huntingtower,  Sir  O.  Kneller ; 
James  Stewart,  Duke  of  Bichmond, 
(son  of  Charles  II.),  Vandwk;  and 
Jane  MJarchioness  of  Winchester 
(whose  husband  was  the  defender 
of  Basing  House),  the  subject  of 
Milton's  beautiful  epitaph.  In  the 
HaU  GaUery  are  half-lengths  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauder- 
dale on  one  canvas,  by  Sir  Peter 
Ldy,  The  lady,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, figured  largely  in  the 
**Chronique  Scandaleuse  *'  of  her 
time,  and  her  portrait  is  not  without 
its  testimony  in  the  matter.  She 
was  said  to  have  been  the  mistress 
of  Cromwell,  who,  says  Burnet,  **  wae 
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certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took 
great  care  to  entertain  him  in  it." 
The  coarse  -  featured  duke  was 
Charles  U/s  well-known  Scottish 
minister,  and  figures  in  *01d  Mor- 
tality.* He  was  in  all  things  ruled 
by  the  duchess,  who  "sold  all  places, 
and  was  wanting  in  no  methods 
that  could  bring  her  money,  which 
she  lavished  out  in  a  most  profuse 
vanity." 

The  Pictvre  Closet  contains  some 
very  beautiful  miniatures  by  Hil- 
liard  and  Petitot;  and  some  cabinet 
pictures  which  deserve  notice.  The 
Tapestry  Room  is  hung  with  copies 
of  4  of  Baffaelle's  Cartoons,  possibly 
wrought  at  Mortlake.  The  tapestry 
in  the  Cabal  Chamber  (so  called,  it 
is  said,  from  meetings  held  in  it  by 
the  fomous  "Cabal"  ministry  of 
Charles  II.)  is  from  designs  by  Wat- 
teau.  The  Duchess  of  Lauderdale's 
apartments  remain  nearly  as  when 
tenanted  by  this  famous  lady:  her 
writing-desK  and  tall  cane  are  pre- 
served here,  and  in  her  bed-room  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  her  when  Countess 
of  Dysart,  by  Vandyck.  Her  china 
closet  is  filled  vdth  old  china  and 
other  articles  of  taste  or  curiosity. 
Here  is  also  a  small  seated  portrait 
of  James  I.  when  old.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  house  is  a  gallery  80  ft. 
long,  containing  some  historical  por- 
traits of  high  interest.  Among  them 
are  Charles  H.,  by  Lely  (a  present 
from  the  king  to  the  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale);  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and 
Charles  I.,  Vandyck ;  Vandyck  him- 
self;  Maitland,  Chancellor  to  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  dated  1589;  and 
General  Monk,  with  the  date  of 
1859. 

The  Library  of  Ham  House,  **  a 
wonderful  book  paradise,"  says  Dib- 
din,  contains  many  early  black-let- 
ter volumes  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
There  are  14  Caxtons,  besides 
several  Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  and 
other  curiosities.  In  the  house  are 
also  the  prayer-book  of  Rachel 
Lady  Russell,  and  a  large  "  Common 


Prayer"  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
chapel  by  Charles  II. 

The  second  Duke  of  Argyle  (the 
friend  of  Jeanie  Deans)  was  bom  at 
Ham  House  in  1678.  The  Duchess 
of  Lauderdale,  his  grandmother,  was 
still  living.  Ham  House  was  the 
place  fix^  on  by  tho  Lords  as- 
sembled at  Windsor,  Dec.  17, 1688, 
for  the  temporary  abode  of  James  11. 
at  the  time  that  William  of  Orange 
was  about  to  march  with  his  army 
into  Loudon.  But  "James  made 
some  difficulties.  He  did  not  like 
Ham.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  in 
the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfort- 
less at  Christmas,  and  was,  moreover, 
unfurnished." — Macaulay,  chap,  x.) 
Eventually,  as  is  well  known,  he 
went,  with  William's  consent,  **  most 
gladly  given,*'  to  Rochester, 

The  walk  from  Richmond  to  Kew, 
along  Cholmondeley  Walk  and  the 
towing-path,  by  the  river-side  (3  m.) 
is  far  preferable  to  that  by  the  high 
road,  although  1^  m.  longer.  The 
great  attraction  at  Kew,  however, 
is  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  which 
the  visitor  will  find  so  much  to 
interest  him  that  he  should  avoid 
all  unnecessary  fatigue  before  reach- 
ing it. 

The  village  of  Kew  (formerly  Kai- 
ho,  and  Kay-hough,  perhaps  from  its 
situation  near  the  water  side — Quay) 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  scattered 
houses  on  the  borders  of  a  green, 
near  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
church,  a  plain  brick  building,  en- 
larged by  a  private  contribution  of 
50002.  from  William  IV.  The  organ, 
a  preseht  from  George  IV.,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Handel,  and  was 
used  for  many  years  by  George  III. 
In  the  churchyard  are  buried  the 
artists  Meyer  (miniature  painter  to 
George  IH.) ;  Gainsborough,  d.  1788 ; 
and  ZoflEany,  d.  1810.  Sir  Peter  Lely 
lived  for  some  time  in  a  house  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  green. 

Kew  Bridge,  which  gives  com- 
munication vdth  Brentford,  is  an 
Q  3 
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unsighfly  structure  of  7  arches,  with 
a  steep  incline,  built  by  Paine  in 
1789,  and  rendered  toll-free  in  1873. 

Kew  was  first  made  a  royal  resi- 
dence by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  about  1730  took  a  long  lease  of 
Kew  House,  then  the  property  of  the 
Capel  &mily,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
out  the  pleasure-grounds  under  the 
direction  of  Kent.  After  his  death  in 
1751,  his  widow,  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Wales,  continued  to  reside 
at  Kew,  and  employed  Sir  William 
(Cambers  in  the  erection  of  many 
ornamental  buildings.  After  her 
death  George  HI.  was  frequently 
here,  living  "  in  a  very  easy  and  un- 
reserved way,"  says  Mad.  D'Arblay, 
"  without  form  or  ceremony  of  any 
sort."  The  old  "  Kew  House  "  was 
pulled  down  by  his  orders  in  1803, 
and  a  new  palace  partly  built  near 
the  river,  from  designs  by  Wyatt. 
This  was  removed  entirely  by  George 
rV.  The  present  "  Palace,'^  a  house 
of  red  brick,  temp.  Charles  I.,  was 
once  the  property  of  Sir  Hugh  Port- 
man,  a  Dutch  merohant,  said  to  have 
been  knighted  here  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  purchased  in  1761  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  when  Kew 
House  was  pulled  down  the  furniture 
was  removed  hither.  George  lY. 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Markham, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York; 
and  here  Queen  Charlotte  d.  (1818). 
After  having  been  long  out  of  use  it 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Petty.  Cam- 
bridge Cottage  is  occupied  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

The  B<nf<d  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Pleasure  Grounds,  which  are  only 
separated  by  a  wire  fence,  are  open 
to  the  public  every  week-day,  from 
1  pjf.  till  sunset,  and  on  Sundays 
from  2  Pj(.;  they  are  about  340 
acres  in  extent  There  are  five 
gates:  the  principal  one  on  Kew- 
green ;  Cumberland-gate,  facing  the 
Eew  Gardens  rly.  stat.;  the  Lion- 
gate^near  Bichmond;  and  gates  to 
me  Brentford  and  Isleworth  ferries 


over  the  Thames.  The  visitor  should 

S'ovide  himself  with  tlie  exceUent 
uide,  to  be  had  at  any  of  the  en- 
trances (price  1«.),  drawn  up  by  MLr. 
D.  Oliver,  the  keeper  of  tiie  Her- 
barium, under  the  supervision  of  the 
the  late  Director,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
A  Handbook  to  the  Museums  of 
Economic  Botany  (price  6d),  by 
the  same  author,  should  also  \>e 
consulted;  and  a  penny  Boute-map 
and  index  to  the  most  interesting 
objects  will  be  very  serviceable. 
Prom  this  we  borrow  the  following 
Indication  of  Boute : 

Enter  by  the  Kew-green  gate : 
visit  House  No.  1  to  the  right ;  cross 
to  Museum  No.  IH.,  thence,  by  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  to  Houses  Nos.  3,  4,  5 ; 
thence  to  the  Bockery  and  House 
No.  6;  right  to  Museum  No.  II., 
through  the  Herbaceous  Ground 
to  Museum  No.  I.,  overlooking  the 
Ornamental  Water,  beside  which 
DRSs  to  the  Waterlily  House  and 
Falm  House.  From  the  Palm 
House  the  Pagoda  vista  leads  to 
the  Pleasure  Grounds.  Notice  on 
the  left,  the  flagstaff,  159  ft.  high, 
and  on  the  right  the  Temperate 
House,  or  Winter  Garden.  To  the 
left  of  the  Pagoda  is  the  Bichmond- 
gate,  or  by  turning  to  the  right  you 
reach  those  for  Isleworth  or  Brent- 
ford, or  can  make  the  dreuit  of  the 
grounds,  and  return  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  Very  fine  trees,  many  of 
them  of  high  interest  as  specimens, 
are  scattered  over  the  lawns,  and 
are  especiallv  collected  about  the  old 
Arboretum,  1.  of  the  entrance  (the 
Araucaria  imbricata  is  the  oldest  in 
Europe)  ;  and  the  visitor  who  enters 
the  gardens  only  in  scaroh  of  Ihe 
piotures<iue  will  assuredly  not  be 
disappointed. 

The  "Exotic"  garden  was  first 
established  here  by  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  subse- 
quently much  patronised  by  Queen 
Charlotte ;  aud  the  voyages  of  Capt. 
Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  beside 
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those  of  Flinders,  Brown,  and  many 
others,  greatly  enriched  the  collec- 
tion during  her  lifetime.  The  gar- 
dens afterwards  fell  into  comparative 
neglect;  and  in  1840  a  report  of 
their  condition  was  made  to  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  after  a  survey 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  which  resulted 
in  Ihe  transfer  of  the  gardens, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  park  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  late  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  was 
appointed  director,  and,  under  his 
admirable  management,  the  "  Royal 
Botanic  Gkirdens''  became  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
establishments  of  their  kind  in 
Europe.  They  have  been  more  than 
doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  of 
portions  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and 
of  the  old  kitchen  gardens  of  the 
palace,  and  the  number  of  annual 
visitors  has  increased  from  9174  in 
1841,  to  577,084  in  1871.  A  Museum 
of  Economic  Botany  has  also  been 
formed,  in  which,  arranged  in  three 
separate  buildings,  most  of  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  globe  will 
be  found,  irom  which,  as  Mr.  Oliver 
remarks,  *' we  may  learn  how  little,  as 
well  as  how  much,  we  know  of  the 
extent  to  which  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees  contribute  to  our  necessities, 
comforts,  and  numberless  require- 
ments.*' 

The  grand  entrance  on  Kew-green 
was  erected  by  Deoimus  Burton  in 
1845.  On  1.  is  the  lOld  Arboretum, 
containing  many  very  noble  trees. 
The  House  No.  1,  on  rt.,  recon- 
structed from  a  conservatory  removed 
from  Buckingham  Palace  in  1836, 
is  principally  devoted  to  the  aroids 
(of  which  the  common  arum  [A. 
maculattm]  is  the  representative  in 
Britain),  and  eminently  those  from 
the  swamps  and  humid  forests  of  the 
tropics ;  but  also  contains  bananas, 
plantains  and  palms.  In  the  dis- 
tance, beyond,  is  seen  the  palace, 
and  across  the  river  the  grounds  of 
Sion  House.  The  main  and  favourite 
walk  of  the  gardens  turns  S.  at  the 


angle.  Shortly  after  entering  it, 
remark,  1.,  the  Orangery,  built  by 
Sir  Wm.  Chambers  in  1761  for  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  now 
used  as  a  museum  (Mueewm  No.  IH.) 
for  colonial  woods,  and  containing 
the  choicest  samples  shown  in  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  "  trophies  " 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

A  group  of  Plant-houses,  Nos.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  should  next  be  visited.  No.  2 
conteins  tropical  and  tree-ferns; 
No.  3,  ferns  of  temperate  regions; 
No.  4,  Australian  shrubs;  and  No.  5, 
succulent  plants.  Notice  in  No.  2, 
AhophUa  excdsa^  a  tree-fern  whose 
fronds  are  from  7  to  12  ft.  long. 
In  No.  3,  Salisburia  adiantifoliaf 
the  maidenhair  tree,  from  Japan. 
In  No.  4,  the  Australian  acacias. 
In  No.  5,  the  cactuses,  aloes,  &c., 
many  of  them  with  gorgeous  flowers 
of  large  size. 

Almost  adjoining  is  House  No.  6, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circular 
tank,  36  ft.  in  diameter,  containing  in 
summer  the  beautiful  Victoria  regia, 
a  native  of  the  still  waters  of  the 
Amazon.  Orchids,  both  tropical  and 
temperate,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  many 
spices,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo.  Cape 
heaths,  in  infinite  variety,  begonias 
and  other  foliage  plants  are  to  be 
found  here. 

At  a  short  remove  is  Museum 
No.  II.,  mainly  devoted  to  the  econo- 
mic products  of  non-flowering  plants. 
Passmg  through  the  Herbaceous 
Ground,  where  a  great  number  of 
hardy  plants  grouped  in  their  natoral 
orders  will  be  seen,  you  reach 
Museum  No.  I.,  in  which  the  flower- 
ing plants  used  for  food,  medicine, 
&o.,  are  arranged. 

Next  enter  the  Palm  House,  862  ft. 
in  lengtii,  completed  in  1848,  from 
the  designs  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq. 
The  centre  is  138  ft.  long,  100  ft. 
wide,  and  66  ft.  high  to  the  smnmit 
of  the  lantern;  uie  wings  50  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  high.  Coals  are 
brought  and  ashes  removed  by  an 
underground  railway,  which  leads  to 
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a  shaft  or  ornamental  tower,  96  ft. 
high,  500  ft.  from  the  house.  With- 
in the  house  is  a  magnificent  assem- 
blage of  palms,  which  should  be 
seen  Arom  the  upper  gallery  as  well 
as  from  the  floor.  Among  them  are 
— ^the  cocoa-nut  palm ;  West  Indian 
fan  palms;  the  date  palm;  the  oil 
palm  of  Guinea ;  the  Areca  catechu 
(or  betel-nut  palm),  and  Areca 
sapida;  the  West  Indian  cabbage 
paJm;  the  sago  palm;  the  ivory 
palm  of  New  Granada,  of  which  the 
seeds  resemble  ivory  and  are  used 
for  similar  purposes;  and  the  wax 
palm.  Here  is  also  the  dragon-blood 
tree  (Draossna  draco\  one  of  which 
in  the  isle  of  Tenerifie  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  vegetable  inhabitant  of 
our  planet.  The  sugar-cane,  bamboo, 
pandanus  or  screw-pine,  chocolate- 
tree,  mango,  silk,  cotton,  mahogany, 
pepper,  cofTee-tree,  tanghin  or  poison- 
tree  of  Madagascar,  the  wild  cinna- 
mon, which  furnishes  the  canella 
bark,  a  young  banyan-tree,  and  many 
other  trees,  with  tamarinds,  sensitive 
plants,  Indian  nettles,    and   other 

Slants  of  the  highest  interest,  will 
etain  the  visitor  for  some  time,  in 
spite  of  the  great  heat  of  the  Palm- 
house. 

A  Pinetum,  containing  all  the 
coniferous  plants  that  will  bear  the 
open  air,  extends  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Palm-house. 

Close  beside  the  Palm-house  is 
the  Waterlily-house,  or  tropical  aqua- 
rium. The  tank  in  summer  contains 
the  papyrus  and  the  sacred  lotus  of 
the  Egyptians,  numerous  species  of 
waterlily,  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers,  some  of  the  latter  (from 
Australia)  12  in.  across.  The  arrow- 
root and  the  rice-plant,  the  mango, 
and  the  great  West  Indian  passion 
flower,  all  flourish  here. 

The  Pleamre  OroundSf  which  we 
now  enter,  still  contain  many  of  the 
ornamental  buildings  erected  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  Pagoda  is  conspicu- 
ous from  many  parts  of  the  Botanic 


Gkurdens,  and  is  163  ft  high,  oon- 
sisting  of  ten  stories,  each  of  which 
has  its  balcony,  commanding  a  noble 
view.  The  Temple  of  Victory  wi^p 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Minden,  in  1759.  The 
Pantheon,  a  little  Doric  temple,  with 
dates  of  battles  fought  by  British 
troops  from  1760  to  1815,  and  con- 
taiuins:  busts  of  George  III.,  George 
IV.,  William  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
built  by  Wyatt  for  King  WiUiam  IV. 
Portions  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
are  laid  out  in  beds  and  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  the  walks  are 
bordered  with  trees,  scientifically  . 
arranged  and  labelled ;  there  is  too 
a  piece  of  ornamental  water  with 
wooded  islands.  Here,  too,  about 
midway  between  the  Palm-house 
and  the  Pagoda,  is  the  Tem^aie 
House^  or  Winter  Garden,  a  building 
designed  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
and  of  a  more  ornamental  character 
than  is  usual  with  such  structures. 
At  present  it  consists  of  a  central 
portion  212  ft.  long  by  137  ft.  broad, 
and  2  octagons  at  the  ends,  each 
50  ft  in  diameter;  but  N.  and  S. 
wings  are  to  be  added  to  complete 
the  design,  each  112  ft.  by  62  ft., 
making,  with  the  connecting  pas- 
sages, the  entire  length  of  the 
building  582  ft.  In  it  are  placed 
the  banksias,  acacias,  eucalypti,  and 
other  Australian  trees  and  shrubs; 
the  Norfolk  Island  pine ;  New  Zea- 
land and  Tasmanian  trees  and  tree- 
ferns  ;  lemon-trees,  laurels,  &c,  from 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands; 
the  rhododendrons  and  magnolias  of 
the  Himalayas ;  the  wild  tea-shrub 
from  Assam,  the  olive,  camphor- 
tree,  the  Mediterranean  fan-palm 
(Chamaerops  hwmUe)',  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  most  interesting 
plants,  which  will  bear  exposure 
to  our  climate  in  the  summer,  but 
require  protection  in  the  winter ; 
among  them,  an  excellent  represen- 
tation of  the  fiora  of  Japan.  Like 
the  Palm-house,  the  central  portion 
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is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  which 
permits  of  the  trees  being  seen  and 
studied  to  advantage.  Before  leaving 
the  pleasure-grounds  the  visitor 
should  go  to  the  end  of  the  Sion 
Vista,  the*  long  walk  running  S.W. 
from  the  Palm-house,  for  the  sake 
of  the  fine  view  up  the  Thames 
obtained  from  the  mound  beyond. 

North  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  in 
the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
King  of  Hanover,  is  the  Herbarium, 
or  Hortus  Siccus,  and  Library,  for 
the  purposes  of  scientific  study. 
The  Herbarium,  which  is  the  largest 
in  existence,  is  only  to  be  visited  by 
a  special  order  from  the  Director, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  O.B. 

Bichmond  Old  Park,  which  adjoins 
the  pleasure-grounds,  but  is  not  open 
to  the  public,  has  an  area  of  about 
400  acres,  and  is  richly  wooded.  In 
it  is  an  Observatory  built  in  1769 
by  Chambers  for  George  III.,  but 
granted  in  1842  for  the  use  of  the 
British  Association;  it  is  chiefly 
employed  for  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
logical observations.  Among  the 
orainary  work  of  the  observatory 
are  continuous  automatic  records  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  made  by 
means  of  magnetographs,  self-record- 
ing electrometers,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  more  or  less  complexity, 
and  of  exquisite  delicacy ;  monthly 
absolute  determinations  of  the  mag- 
netic elements ;  regular  observations 
and  photographs  of  the  sun's  spots, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  photo-helio- 
graph placed  in  the  dome ;  spectro- 
scope observations;  pendulum  ex- 
periments, and  special  experiments, 
made  for  the  Government,  the  Royal 
Society,  the  British  Association,  &c. ; 
the  construction  and  verification  of 
magnetic  instruments  for  colonial 
and  foreign  observatories,  and  for 
scientific  &aveller8,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  observers,  especially  officers 
and  privates  of  the  Koyal  Engineers, 
in  the  use  of  instruments ;  and  the 
verification  of  sextants,  quadrants 
barometers,  thermometers,   &c.,  for 


the    Admiralty,    and    for    private 
makers. 

It  was  in  Bichmond  Old  Park 
that  Queen  Caroline's  favourite  re- 
sidence, Bichmond  Lodge,  stood; 
and  here  the  famous  interview  of 
Jeanie  Deans  with  her  Majesty  must 
have  taken  place;  romance,  in  tliis 
case,  supplying  far  more  interesting 
associations  Sian  reality.  Some 
traces  of  "Merlin's  Cave"  and  tlie 
"Grotto"  —  wonderful  places,  in 
which  the  royal  taste  luxuriated  in 
waxwork  *'  images  of  the  Welsh  pro- 
phet Merlin  and  his  secretary,"  and 
"Gothique  heaps  of  stone  thrown 
into  very  artful  disorder  " — may  still 
be  found  here.  Stephen  Duck,  the 
poet,  was  for  some  time  the  keeper 
of  Merlin's  Cave. 


ROUTE  9. 

LONDON  TO  BAGSHOT,  BT  EGHAM. 
8(mth  Western  Railway,    30  m. 

For  the  coimtry  as  far  as  Rich- 
mond, see  Rte.  8.  The  line  then 
crosses  the  Thames,  passes  the 
Middlesex  stats,  of  Twickenham, 
Feltham,  and  Ashford,  to  Staines 
Junction  (19  m.),  where  a  branch  to 
Windsor  is  given  oflf  on  N.  It  then 
again  crosses  the  river,  on  a  bridge 
that  greatly  disfigures  the  sur- 
rounding pleasant  scenery,  traverses 
the  open  meadows  cidled  the  Hythe 
fields,  and  reaches  at 

21  m.  Egliam  (Stat.).  The  town 
(Pop.  5895)  mainly  consists  of  one 
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long  street,  stretching  along  what 
was  once  the  great  Western  road, 
and  still  retains  one  of  the  large 
Inns  (Oatherme  Wheel)  for  which  it 
was  famous.  The  countey  around  has 
many  points  of  interest,  as  Datchet, 
Eton,  and  Windsor  (from  4  to  6  m.N.), 
Chertsey  (4  m.  S.),  and  fine  stretches 
of  open  heath  in  the  direction  of 
Bagshot  (W.)  The  C^urcA  is  a  taste- 
less modem  structure,  built  in  1820, 
in  place  of  a  Dec.  edifice  with  Norm, 
portions,  but  some  of  the  ancient 
monuments  have  been  preserved. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  are — 
an  alabaster  monument,  in  tiie  bad 
taste  of  the  time,  for  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  the  judge  and  father  of  the  poet 
(d.  1639).  A  mural  monument  for 
the  two  wives  of  the  same  Sir  John : 
their  half-length  figures  are  placed 
in  an  oval  recess ;  one  of  them  car- 
ries an  infant;  and  without,'  on  a 
ledge,  is  a  small  kneeling  figure  of 
the  poet  (son  of  Lady  Eleanor  Den- 
ham,  near  whom  he  kneels),  in  a  red 
jacket  and  doak.  He  was  him- 
self interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Another  monument  is  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Robert  Poster  (d.  1663) ; 
notice  the  collar  of  SS  and  the 
judicial  robes.  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  of  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Beighton,  long  vicar  of  Egham,  was 
written  by  Garrick.  Three  modem 
monuments — for  George  Gostling, 
Esq.,  by  Flaxman^  for  his  wife  Lydia 
Gostling,  and  for  another  member 
of  the  same  family,  both  by  E.  H, 
Baily^  B.  A. — shoidd  also  be  noticed. 
Notice  also  the  Brass  for  Antony 
Bond,  "citizen,  and  writer  of  the 
Court  Letter  of  London,"  1576--Qm., 
the  predecessor  of  the  Court  News- 
man of  the  present  day  ? — his  two 
wives  and  his  son,  with  8  elegiac 
verses,  beginning 

*'  Christ  is  to  me  as  life  on  earth,  and  death 
to  me  is  gain." 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  re- 
placed an  inscription,  which  records 
that  tiie  chancel  of  the  old  church 


had  been  rebuilt  by  John  de  Buther- 
wyke.  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  temp. 
Edward  in.  A  similar  inscription 
remains  in  the  chancel  of  Great 
Bookham  Church  (see  Bte.  11), 
placed  there  by  the  same  abbot,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  "the  second 
founder  of  his  convent,  a  most  pru- 
dent and  most  profitable  lord."  In 
each  case  the  characters  used  are 
somewhat  unusual.  Over  the  altar 
is  a  picture  by  WestdU,  representing 
Elijah  raising  the  widow's  son. 

"The  Place,"  built  by  the  first 
Sir  John  Denham,  and  seized  by  the 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  his  son,  is 
now  the  Vicarage  House,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  church.  It  is  of 
brick,  and  has  little  marked  cha- 
racter, having  undergone  numerous 
alterations  smce  Aubrey  described  it 
as  •*  a  house  very  convenient,  not 
great,  but  pretty."  Sir  John's  estates 
here  were  partly  dissipated  by  gam- 
ing, and  partly  sequestrated  by  the 
Parliament.  I^s  connection  with 
Hiis  neighbourhood  was  not  renewed 
after  the  Bestoration.  The  curious 
old  Jlmshouses,  however,  founded 
by  his  father,  still  remain,  with  the 
inscription  **  Donum  Dei  et  Deo." 

The  chief  seats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are,  MiUon  Park  (Baron  G.  de 
Worms);  PortnaU  Park  (Bev.  Henry 
T.  de  Salis) ;  Bumvumede  Park  (Mrs. 
Henry  Salwey) ;  WefrUworths'{Co\mt 
de  Morella);  Luddington  House 
(W.  D.  Irvine,  Esq.);  and  Kingswood 
Lodge  (W.  B.  Eastwood,  Esq.),  once 
the  residence  of  Sir  John  Denham. 

From  Egham  a  road  passes 
through  Windsor  Great  Park  to 
Beading,  distant  19  m.  (See  Hand- 
book for  Berks.)  On  its  N.  side  lies 
the  most  remarkable  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Egham,  and  one 
which  no  Englishman  can  visit  with- 
out the  highest  interest;  this  is 
Bunnymede—ihe  long  stretch  of  green 
meadow  bordering  the  Thames  — 
with  Charter  IslarM  Ijins  in  the  river 
a  short  distance  off  its  bai^  Bunny- 
mede  is  at  present  a  long  flat,  com- 
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prisiiig  about  160  acres  of  good  land; 
bounded  on  either  aide  by  two  other 
large  meadows,  Longmead  and  Yard- 
mead.  Aubrey,  howjBver,  describes 
the  inclosures  as  **  not  of  great  an- 
tiquity," and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  laract  lay  quite  open 
at  the  period  of  the  Charter.  By  a 
clause  in  the  Egham  Commons  In- 
closure  Act,  1814,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  Eunnymede  and  Long- 
mead  '<  shall  remain  at  all  times  here- 
after open  and  uninclosed." 

Various  etymologies  have  been 
mroposed  for  the  name  of  Rtmnymede. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  the  **  rhynes  " 
(Sax.)  or  wate^;-brooks  which  abound 
in  these  plashy  meadows.  Another, 
which  makes  it  **pratum  consilii," 
from  the  Saxon  word  nme,  "  coun- 
sel," was  in  favour  at  least  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
centy.,  when  it  was  adopted  by  John 
of  Beverley,  who  tells  us  tliat  the 
meadow  was  so  called  because  ^  an- 
tiquis  temporibus  ibi  de  pace  regni 
ssBpius  consilia  tractabant  (See  also 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  an.  1215.) 
A  third  makes  it  *'  Bunning-mead,'' 
with  reference  to  the  horse-races 
which  seem  to  have  been  held  here 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which 
still  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

The  wooded  slope  of  Cooper's-hill 
(post)  rises  direct  from  these  meadows 
on  one  side.  On  the  other  the  Thames 
is  partly  concealed  by  thick  plan- 
tations of  willows.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Eunnymede  is  formed 
by  an  ancient  causeway,  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Thomas  de  Henford, 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  his  wool 
and  other  merchandise.  It  was 
found  so  useful  in  protecting  the 
ineadows  from  the  inundations  of  the 
river  that  it  was  subsequently  kept 
in  repair  by  public  contribution. 
Charter  Island,  or,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called  in  books  and  maps, 
Magna  Charta  Island,  contains  about 


1500  acres,  and  is  included  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Across  the  river  are 
seen  the  groves  of  the  venerable 
prionr  of  Ankerwyhe,  (See  Handbook 
for  Bucks.) 

It  has  been  questioned  whether 
the  Great  Charter  was  granted  in 
the  meadow  of  Eunnymede,  or  in 
this  island.  Tradition  is  in  favoiur 
of  the  latter,  and  asserts  that  the 
two  "  armies"  lay,  one  in  Longmead, 
and  the  other  in  Eunnymede,  whilst 
the  king  himself  remained  on  the 
island.  On  .the  other  hand,  the  Great 
Charter  itself,  as  well  as  the  Forest 
Charter  which  was  given  at  the 
same  time,  professes  to  be  •*  data  per 
manum  nostram  in  pi-ato  quod  voca- 
tur  Euningmede  inter  Windelesorum 
et  Stanes."  The  name  may,  however, 
it  is  argued,  have  been  at  that  time 
extended  to  the  island  as  well ;  and 
the  fact  that  two  years  afterwards 
(Sept.  1217)  the  young  king  Henry, 
with  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Pandulf 
the  Legate,  met  upon  this  island 
Louis  of  France  with  the  barons 
who  had  joined  him,  increases  the 
probability  that  the.  not  less  im- 
portant meeting  for  the  grant  of  the 
Great  Charter  had  already  taken 
place  there.  (Mait,  Paris :  who  says 
the  treaty  or  peace  was  concluded 
**  prope  villam  de  Stanes.  juxta 
fiumen  Thamasise,  in  quadam  in- 
sula." This  can  be  no  other  than 
Charter  Island.)  Such  river  islands 
were  moreover,  both  then  and  long 
afterwards,  favourite  places  for  simi- 
lar interviews,  owing  to  their  appa- 
rent security. 

However  the  truth  may  be.  Charter 
Island  has  been  fixed  on  by  its  pro- 
prietor as  the  actual  scene  of  the 
grant,  and  a  small  room  built  close 
to  the  landing-place,  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Great  Charter.  On  a  stone 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  short  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  event  (placed  by 
G.  S.  Harcourt,  Esq.,  lord  of  the 
manor,  in  1834),  and  on  the  walls 
are  the  arms  of  the  associated  barons. 
A  modem  Gothic  cottage  adjoins. 
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Magna  Gharta  was  granted  by 
King  John  on  Trinity  Monday,  June 
15,  1215;  the  Carta  de  Foresta  on 
the  same  day ;  and  4  days  afterwards, 
writs  directing  the  election  of  12 
knights  in  each  county  in  order  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
into  effect.  i3oth  parties  had  met 
at  Bunnymede  5  days  before  the 
grant.  The  king  was  attended  by 
Pandulf  the  legate,  2  archbishops, 
7  bishops,  and  15  barons  and  knights. 
The  number  of  those  on  the  other 
side,  who  accompanied  Fitz-Walter 
to  the  meeting,  and  to  whom  the 
king  had  granted  a  safe-conduct  on 
the  previous  8th  of  June,  was  of 
course  far  greater.  During  the  time 
that  the  two  parties  were  here  to- 
gether, it  seems  more  than  probable 
^at  both  the  island  and  the  opposite 
meadows  were  the  scenes  of  many 
Interviews;  and  both  at  all  events 
must  have  witnessed  the  great  assem- 
blage of  historic  banners  and  bla- 
zoned shields,  which  never  fluttered  or 
shone  over  a  field  of  more  important 
victory.  **  The  Great  Charter  is  still 
the  keystone  of  English  liberty.  All 
that  has  since  been  obtained  is  little 
more  than  as  confirmation  or  com- 
mentary; and  if  every  subsequent 
law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there 
would  still  remain  the  bold  features 
tliat  distinguish  a  free  from  a  des- 
potic monarchy." — HaMm. 

Cooper^ 8-hin,  the  scene  of  Denham's 
poem,  is  a  ridge  of  Bagshot  sand, 
rising  abruptly  on  the  W.  of  Bunny- 
mede, and  stretching  westward  to 
Englefield-green.  The  elevation  is 
less  than  150  ft,  but  the  view 
commanded  of  the  Thames  valley  is 
very  fine.  The  towers  of  Windsor 
stand  out  boldly  over  the  trees  of 
the  park,  with  the  Chilterns  in  the 
far  distance  N.,  and  St.  Anne's-hill 
equally  attracts  attention  in  the  S. 
For  many  miles  the  river  is  seen 
winding  below,  as  in  the  days  when 
the  poet  desired  to  make  it  *'  his  great 
example,  as  it  was  his  theme" — 


**  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet 
not  dull : 
Strong,  without  nge ;  without  o'erflowiiuL 
full." 

•  Cooper*s-hill '  was  first  published  in 
1643,  and  has  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  praise  from  two  of  the  greatest 
English  poets.  Dryden  pronounced 
it  "  the  exact  standara  of  good 
writing ;"  and  Pope  in  his  *  Windsor 
Forest'  declares  that,  thanks  to 
"  majestic  Denham," 

"  On  Ooopr's  HIU  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow. 
While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames 
shall  flow." 

The  spot  from  which  Denham 
made  his  poetical  survey  is  tradition- 
ally said  to  be  included  in  the 
grounds  of  Kingewoodr  Lodge  ( W.  B. 
Eastwood,  Esq.),  where  a  seat  has 
been  placed  to  mark  it  Exclusive- 
ness,  however,  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  only  pert  of  Cooper*s-hill 
open  to  the  public  is  a  narrow  and 
imtidy  footpath,  skirting  a  field, 
which  leads  to  the  garden  entrance 
of  a  house  called  Cooper*s-hill.  The 
wicket  entrance  will  be  seen  opposite 
the  lane  from  Egham,  immediately 
before  turning  to  the  1.  by  Kings- 
wood  Lodge,  Itnd  the  grim  and 
grudginff  warning  always  kept  freshly 
painted  be  noted, — *•  All  persons  tres- 
passing out  of  this  footpath,  or  on 
adjoining  grounds,  will  be  prose- 
cuted." None  of  the  adjoining 
grounds  which  are  uninclosed  afford 
any  variation  of  the  prospect  worth 
"  trespassing  "  after ;  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  can  be  seen  from  the  path. 
Very  different  is  the  welcome  given  to 
the  tourist  at  St  Anne's-hill  (Bte.  13). 
Though  inclosed  and  carefully  plant- 
ed, it  is  everywhere  laid  out  with 
good  paths,  which  are  freely  open  to 
all,  and  seats  are  placed  at  every 
favourable  point  of  view. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  is  the 
Indian  Civil  Engineers  College, 
abutting  on  Englefield  Green.  The 
estate  on  which  it  stands  was  for- 
merly known  as  Ankerwyke  Furnish, 
and  was  given  to  the  nuns  of  Anker- 
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wyke  in  Bnckinghamshire,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Thames  (see 
Handbook  for  Bucks),  by  Abbot 
Hugh  of  Chertsey,  temp.  Stephen. 
After  passing  through  various  hands 
it  was,  on  the  death  of  Sir  J.  A. 
Cathcart,  Bart,  purchased  by  the 
Indian  Government,  when  the  house 
was  remodelled  by  Sir  M.  Dighy 
Wyatt,  and  it  now  accommodates 
about  180  students.  The  President 
is  Lt-Col.  George  Ohesney,  R.E. 

The  little  hsonlet  of  Bishopsgate, 
2  m.  N.W.  of  Egham,  and  close  to 
the  Great  Park,  is  interesting  as 
well  for  the  great  beauty  of  the 
views  which  it  commands,  as  from  its 
having  been  for  some  time  during 
the  summer  of  1815  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Shelley,  who  whilst  living 
here  wrote  'Alastor' — full  of  the 
grand  woodland  scenery  of  Windsor 
— where  (in  the  Great  Park)  he  spent 
his  days  while  composing  it.  It  was 
from  here  also  that  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  source  of  the  Thames, 
during  which  his  beautiful  '  Stanzas 
in  the  Churchyard  of  Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire,'  were  written.  In 
1837  a  church  (Christ  Church)  was 
built  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
contains  many  scattered  hamlets  and 
numerous  seats. 

24  m.  Virginia  Water  (Stat. ;  hence 
a  branch  of  8  m.  runs  S.E.  through 
Chertsey  and  Addlestone  to  the  main 
line  at  Weybridee.  Etes.  7,  13).  A 
good  road  (2  m.  long  however)  leads 
W.  from  the  stat.  to  the  Wheat- 
sheaf,  adjoining  which  there  is  an 
entronce  for  pedestrians  to  Virginia 
Water,  but  the  lodge  gate,  available 
for  carriages,  is  at  Blackheath,  1  m. 
further  on  the  Bagshot  road.  Hence 
a  circuit  of  Hie  lake  may  be  made, 
or  the  drive  or  walk  may  be  continued 
N.  past  the  statue  of  George  HI.  at 
Snowhill,  to  Windsor. 

The  lake  at  Virginia  Water  extends 
from  W.  to  E.  above  IJ  m.,  and  has 
two  branches,  each  running  north- 
ward for  j  m,  more.    It  is  the  largest 


sheet  of  artificial  water  in  England, 
is  traversed  by  a  small  stream  which 
rises  near  Ascot  Place  and  Mis  into 
the  Thames  below  Chertsey,  and 
was  formed  by  diverting  the  rivulets 
of  the  district  into  a  natural  hollow, 
which  was  deepened  and  extended. 
At  the  E.  end  tne  water  escapes  over 
and  through  a  sort  of  dam  of  large 
stones,  and  produces  a  picturesque 
cascade,  though  the  water  supply 
is  but  limited.  The  cavern  adjoin- 
ing is  principally  constructed  from 
tlie  fragments  of  what  was  perhaps 
a  large  cromlech,  discovered  on  Bag- 
shot  Heath.  The  ruins,  to  which  a 
path  leads  from  this  spot,  are  genuine 
antiques,  though  disfigured  and  dis- 
credited by  a  coat  of  paint  to  preserve 
them  from  the  weather;  some  are 
from  Tunis,  but  the  greater  part 
were  brought  from  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  The  Bdvidere  Fort  above 
them  commands  the  whole  of  the 
lake.  A  grand  view  of  Windsor  is 
obtained  from  the  road  which  crosses 
this  part  of  the  grounds.  The 
Chinese  fishing-temple,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake,  built  by 
George  IV.,  has  given  place  to  a 
Swiss  cottage,  or  boat-house,  and 
close  beside  it  a  miniature  frigate  is 
anchored. 

Asa  specimen  of  careful  landscape- 
gardening  the  grounds  of  Virginia 
Water  well  deserve  attention.  The 
views  are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the 
banks  of  the  lake  are  so  judiciously 
planted  as  to  conceal  its  termination 
from  every  point,  thus  leading  the 
visitor  to  suppose  it  of  much  greater 
extent  than  is  really  the  case.  The 
grounds  were  planted  and  the  lake 
formed  by  Paul  Sandby,  the  land- 
scape-painter, under  the  direction  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  victor  of 
Culloden),  who  was  ranger  of  Windsor 
Park ;  and  in  honour  of  whom,  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  the  lake  was 
named.  Almost  the  only  building 
erected  in  his  time  was  a  summer- 
house  on  the  site  of  the  present 
B^lvider^  Fort,    Several  of  the  fen- 
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tastic  structures  due  to  the  taste  of 
George  IV.  have  heen  removed,  and 
new  plantations  made,  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  being  heightened  by  both 
operations. 

From  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Virginia  Water  Stat,  the  rly.  skirts 
the  wild  heathy  district  of  Chobham 
and  Bagshot.  4  m.  S.W.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  moorlike  heath, 
is  the  large  village  of  Chobham  (in 
Domesday,  Cebeham).  The  Church 
is  mainly  Perp.,  but  has  some 
Norm,  portions,  and  was  restored  in 
1873.  The  font,  of  the  16th  centy..  is 
peculiar — a  leaden  basin  surrounded 
by  oak-panelling.  There  are  no 
monuments  of  importance.  In  the 
chancel  was  buried,  1579  (but  with- 
out memorial),  Nicholas  Heath. 
Archbishop  of  York,  "a  meek  and 
modest  man,"  says  Fuller,  **  carrying 
a  Court  of  Conscience  in  his  bosom,** 
who,  refusing  to  change  his  profes- 
sion of  faim  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  resigned  his  see  and  re- 
tired to  Chobham  Park  which  he 
had  purchased  from  Queen  Mary. 
Bichard  Cecil,  to  whom  Fuller's 
eulogy  applies  with  quite  as  much 
propriety,  was  vicar  of  Chobham, 
and  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Bisley,  from  1800  to  1810. 

The  Bourne  brook  which  rises  near 
Bagshot,  passes  through  Chobham 
on  its  course  to  join  the  Wey  at 
Weybridge.  North  of  the  village  is 
Chobham  Place  (Sir  Denis  Le  Mar- 
chant,  Bart.). 

Some  scanty  remains  of  Chobham 
Park,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  C^ertsey  until  the  Dissolution, 
remain  about  i  m.  E.  of  the  village. 
On  the  heath  beyond  was  a  large 
sheet  of  water  called  Gracious  Pond, 
formed  it  is  said  by  Abbot  Ruther- 
wyke,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  who  led  a 
stream  from  it  to  fill  the  moat  round 
his  manor-house ;  but  it  was  drained 
half  a  century  ago. 

It  was  on  the  heath  N.  of  Chobham 
that  a  temporary  encampment  was 


formed  from  April  to  August,  1853. 
This  was  little  more  than  **  a  grand 
military  picnic,"  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  more  permanent  school  for  field 
operations,  where  officers  might  learn 
to  handle  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
where  the  men  might  learn  to  rough 
it,  and  to  draw  more  upon  their  own 
ingenuity  for  comfort.  This  has  been 
since  supplied  at  Aldershot  (Bte.  14). 

The  Chobham  camp  was  esta- 
blished along  the  high  land  border- 
ing on  Burrow-hill.  The  artillery 
was  biQeted  at  Long  Cross;  the 
head-quarters  were  on  a  part  of 
Black-hill;  Staple-hill  served  as  a 
reconnoitring  station;  and  sundry 
vestiges  of  field-works  and  redoubts, 
scattered  over  the  heaths,  may  help 
to  puzzle  future  antiquaries,  who 
not  improbably  confuse  tnese  modem 
works  with  the  barrows  and  lines 
of  ancient  intrenchments  elsewhere 
dotting  the  moors.  The  long  ridge 
of  bleak  hills  known  as  ChobhaLm 
Ridges  are  4  m.  W.  of  Chobham, 
and  most  easily  reached  from  the 
Famborough  Stat.  (Rte.  14). 

28  m.  Sunningdale  (Stat).  This 
is  a  newly  setUed  district,  on  the 
border-land  between  Windsor  Forest 
and  Bagshot  Heath,  and  is  described 
in  the  Handbook  for  Berks,  [The  rly. 
is  continued,  with  a  N.W.  course,  to 
Ascot,  Wokingham,  and  Reading.] 

2  m.  W.  along  the  now  little  fre- 
quented Western  road,  is  Bagshot, 
a  town  of  some  1200  inhabitants.  It 
was  formerly  full  of  good  inns,  many 
of  which  have  been  converted  into 
private  houses,  but  now  that  it  has 
a  station  within  easv  reach,  fresh 
residents  are  attracted  by  the  extreme 
salubrity  of  the  district.  The  church, 
which  is  a  chapel  to  Windlesham, 
is  a  very  poor  brick  structure,  with  no 
feature  of  interest.  Close  to  the 
town  on  N.  is  Bagshot  Park,  a  hunt- 
ing seat  of  the  Stuart  kinss,  which 
since  the  accession  of  William  III. 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  various 
grantees,     T^e  rhodod^drons  and 
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azaleas,  in  the  American  garden 
here,  are  of  remarkable  size  and 
beauty.  The  peat  and  sandy  soil  is 
especially  favourable  to  them;  and 
there  is  a  large  nursery-garden  at 
the  S.  end  of  Sie  village,  belonging 
to  the  Messrs.  Waterer,  mainly  ap- 
propriated to  their  growth,  which 
the  tourist  should  visit 

The  Church  of  WincUesftam  lies 
1}  m.  E.,  in  the  direction  of  Chob- 
ham.  It  dates  from  1680,  when  the 
older  building  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  It  was,  however,  almost 
rebuilt,  and  the  extraordinary  N. 
aisle  added,  in  1838.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  E.  window  is  by  WtUe- 
ment.  The  village  is  nestled  among 
trees,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance, somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  hamlets,  ^'  remote  amid  the  Berk- 
shire downs,**  so  pleasantly  described 
in  *  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.* 

From  Bagshot  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Hampsliire  the  moors  rise 
into  long  dusky  ridges,  covered  with 
heather,  and  are  here  really  attractive 
to  the  lover  of  wild  scenery.  They 
have  been  sought  in  less  peaceful 
times,  for  very  different  reasons.  *•  I 
must  not  forget,"  says  Aubrey,  "  my 
noble  friend  iKb*.  Charles  Howard's 
cottage  of  retirement  (which  he  called 
his  castle),  which  lay  in  the  middle  of 
a  vast  heathy  country,  &r  from  any 
road  or  village,  in  the  hope  (hollow) 
of  a  heathy  mountain,  where,  in  the 
troublesome  times"  (of  the  civil  war) 
"  he  withdrew  from  tiie  wicked  world, 
and  enjoyed  himself  here,  where  he 
had  only  one  floor,  his  little  dining- 
room,  a  kitchen,  a  chapel,  and  a  labo- 
ratory. His  utensils  were  all  of 
wood  and  earth.  Near  him  were 
about  half-a-dozen  cottages  more, 
on  whom  he  showed  much  compas- 
sion and  charity." — Hist,  of  Surrey. 
(Charles  Howard  was  the  4th  son 
of  Lord  Arundel,  created  Earl  of 
Norfolk  by  Charles  I.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Deepdene  near  Dorking 
(Bte.  5).  At  what  period  of  the 
troubles  he  made  this  somewhat  in- 


glorious retreat  from  the  ''wicked 
world**  does  not  appear.) 

Much  of  Bagshot  Heath,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the 
county  of  Berks,  has  been  inclosed, 
and  is  foimd  to  produce  tolerable 
com  crops,  with  the  assistance  of 
lime  and  chalk  dressing.  Like  the 
peat  moors  of  Devonshire,  the  re- 
claimed heaths  of  this  district  grow 
excellent  potato  crops.  There  are 
also  here,  as  all  along  these  heaths, 
extensive  fir-plantations.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  old  London  and  Exeter 
road,  once  notorious,  in  this  part  of 
its  course,  for  highway  robberies. 
"  While  we  crossed  Bagshot  Heath  ** 
says  Hoderick  Bandom,  **I  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  inclination  to  retrieve 
my  fortune  by  laying  passengers 
under  contribution.'*  It  was  at  Bag- 
shot  that  Capt.  Macheath  preferr^ 
to  **take  the  road:"  but  now  the 
road  is  so  little  frequented  by  pas- 
sengers as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  most  humble  suc- 
cessor of  Dick  Turpin. 

About  1  m.  beyond  Bagshot  a  road 
on  the  1.  turns  off  to  Frimley  (Ete. 
14).  It  passes  the  Boyal  Albert 
Orphan  Asylum,  at  Collingwood 
Court,  which  maintains  200  children 
*'  elected  on  the  non  -  canvassing 
system."  (Office,  98,  Cheapside.)  A 
neat  small  inn,  at  the  junction  of  the 
road's,  called  the  Golden  Farmer, 
preserves  the  menjory  of  a  noted 
highwayman  of  former  days,  who 
refused  to  deprive  his  victims  of  their 
bank-notes,  saying  that  gold  only 
was  useful  to  him.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  a  farmer  at  Frimley 
who  was  remarked  for  always  paying 
in  gold ;  "he  at  length  was  recognised 
as  the  highwayman,  and  was  hung 
in  chains  accordingly;  the  stump  of 
the  gibbet  remained  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  inn,  within  living  memory. 
Hence  it  is  3  m.  to  the  Blackwater 
Stat.,  passing  the  Obelisk  on  Crawley- 
hill  on  1.,  and  the  Boyal  Military 
College  on  rt.  (See  Handbook  /or 
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ROUTE  10. 

LEATHERHEAD  TO  GUILDFORD,  BY 
STOKE  D'ABERNON,  COBHAM,  RIP- 
LEY, SEND,  AND  STOKE. 

By  Road,    18  m. 

This  is  a  most  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting day's  journey,  partly  by  the 
old  coach-road,  partly  by  green  lanes 
and  field-paths.  It  lies  N.  of  the 
first  half  of  Ete.  11,  and  with  that 
encircles  a  lowland  tract  of  quiet 
loveliness  as  yet  unmarred  by  the 
railway  engineer,  tliough  a  line 
through  Oobham  to  Woking  is  au- 
thorized. The  tourist  may  make 
the  circuit  of  the  district  by  re- 
turning from  Guildford  to  Leather- 
head  by  the  Clandons,  Horsleys, 
and  Bookhams,  reversing  the  order 
ofRte.  11. 

There  are  two  ways  to  Stoke 
d'Abemon  from  Leatherhead,  one 
E.,  the  other  W.  of  the  Mole.  The 
former  passes  through  BandaJl  Park 
(Mrs.  Henderson,  a  finely  wooded 
park  with  a  picturesque  modern 
Tudor  house),  we  lane  to  which  is 
halfway  between  the  rly.  station  and 
the  town,  and  by  Flateome  Green; 
the  other  by  the  lane  to  Fetcham 
Mill  (see  Bte.  11),  and  then,  leaving 
Fetcham  church  on  the  1.  and  the 
river  on  the  rt.,  proceed  to  Slyfield. 
Or  a  compromise  may  be  made 
between  the  two  by  going  through 
Randall  Park,  and  taking  the  road 
W.  of  tiie  house,  when,  on  crossing 
the  Mole,  Slyfield  will  be  found 
about  lm.W.(Rte.  11). 

At  3  m.  we  roach  the  Church  of 
8tx)he  SAhemon,  placed  within  the 


grounds  of  the  Manor  Howe  (Rev. 
F.  P.  PhilUps).  It  has  undergone 
two  restorations  (in  1854  and  1866), 
but  is  still  interesting  in  itself,  and 
contains  the  earliest  Brass  known  to 
exist  in  England.  The  church  is 
E.  E. ;  but  the  chancel  arch  is  said 
to  be  not  impossibly  Saxon  (Bloxam). 
It  is,  however,  a  pointed  arch;  but 
was  rebuilt  at  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  1854:  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  Saxon  work  now.  The 
E.  window  contains  the  arms  of  the 
different  families  who  have  held 
the  manor  since  the  Oonquest ;  and 
there  are  memorial  windows  for  Bps. 
Sumner  and  Wilberforce.  The  N. 
chantry  was  built,  temp.  Hen.  VII., 
by  Sir  John  Norbury,  who  seems  to 
have  repaired  the  church  through- 
out. 

On  the  floor  of  the  main  chancel 
are  the  Brasses  of  Sir  John  d'Aber- 
non  (1277),  and  his  son,  another 
Sir  John,  d.  1327.  The  first  of 
these  is  liie  earliest  extant  English 
Brass,  It  is  very  large  (7  ft.  6  in. 
long),  admirably  engraved,  and  well 
preserved.  The  miight  •  carries  a 
long  spear,  wears  the  surooat,  cut 
open  in  front,  and  has  the  field  of 
his  shield  enamelled.  The  change 
in  the  armour  worn  by  his  son  is 
curious  and  instructive.  Remark 
the  additional  plates  for  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  the  different  form  of 
the  surcoat.  The  brass  of  the  son  is 
6  ft.  4  in.  long.  The  d'Abemon 
&mily  was  settled  here  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  The  manor 
subsequently  passed  to  the  Nor- 
burys,  the  Brays,  and  the  Vincents. 
Against  a  pier  in  the  chancel  is  a 
small  brass  (12  in.  long)  of  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmond  May  (d. 
1516),  who  is  represented  in  her 
shroud.  Other  monuments  in  the 
church  are  —  in  the  chancel,  the 
altar -tomb,  with  effigy,  of  Lady 
Vincent,  d.  1608;  and  in  the  Nor- 
bury or  N.  chancel  (which  has  a 
screen  filled  with  ancient  glass),  the 
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tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Vincent,  d.  1613.  and  wife,  d.  1619; 
and  a  small  monimient  for  Sir  John 
Norbury,  founder  of  the  chapel,  exe- 
cuted in  1633,  at  the  cost  of  Sir 
Francis  Vincent,  his  descendant. 
Tl^e  helmet  and  tattered  surcoat  of 
Sir  John  Norbury  are  suspended  in 
the  chancel.  An  iron  hourglass - 
stand  remains  near  the  pulpit.  The 
Renaissance  pulpit  and  sounding- 
board  are  elaborately  carved.  ^ 
oak  church-chest,  of  E.  E.  date,  one 
of  the  oldest  known,  is  still  in  use 
here. 

2  m.  farther,  and  passing  1.  the 
woods  of  Cobham  Park  (0.  Combe, 
Esq.),  a  very  handsome  house,  built 
1874,  seen  beyond  the  river,  we 
reach  the  village  of  Cobham,  where 
the  Church  is  interesting.  The  tower 
and  S.  door  are  Norm.,  and  the  first 
especially  deserves  notice  from  its 
two-light  windows,  which  may  per- 
haps indicate  a  date  before  the  Con- 
quest. Unfortunately  the  tower  has 
been  covered  with  plaster  so  as  to 
conceal  the  masonry.  It  is  lofty,  and 
crowned  with  a  tall  shingled  spire. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  late  Dec. 
The  edifice  was  restored  in  1872. 
A  pleasing  bas-relief  by  R.  West- 
macott,  jun.,  on  the  monument  of 
W.  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Pains  Hill, 
should  be  remarked.  A  very  large 
yew  stands  S.W.  of  the  church.  The 
village  is  large,  and  contains  many 
spacious  and  substantial  residences. 
Observe  the  picturesque  water-mill 
E.  of  the  church.  The  manor  of 
Cobham  was  attached  to  Chertsey 
Abbey,  which  had  a  **  park  "  here. 

The  Mole  is  very  pretty  about 
here,  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  the  angler.  Almost 
eveiy  parish  in  this  part  of  Surrey 
has  its  broad  patch  of  heathery  com- 
mon, over  which  large  oaks  are  scat- 
tered at  intervals.  The  scenery  is 
often  very  pleasant,  but  without  ap- 
proaching the  picturesque  character 
of  the  country  farther  S. 

About  }  m.  N.W.  of  Cobham  (or 


as  it  is  commonly  called  Church  Cob- 
ham) is  Cobliam  Street  (or  Street 
Cobham),  a  collection  of  houses  on 
the  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
road,  with  2  or  3  inns  and  a  large 
posting -house,  the  White  Lion,  a 
relic  of  the  old  stage-coach  days. 
The  bridge  by  which  the  Mole  is 
crossed,  between  Cobham  Street  and 
the  foot  of  Pains-hill,  was  originally 
built  by  the  Good  Queen  Maud,  wife 
of  Henry  I.,  as  an  act  of  charity,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  one  of  her 
maidens,  who  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  ford  here.  The  present  struc- 
ture dates  from  1782.  Crossing  it,  the 
tourist  may  pass  through  Pains-hill 
Park  to  the  Portsmouth  road,  and 
thence  proceed  by  Ockham  Common 
and  Wisley  Common  to  Ockham  (4 
m.).  But  there  is  a  shorter  and 
pleasanter  way  for  the  pedestrian, 
who  should  leave  Church  Cobham 
by  a  lane  rt.  of  Cobham  Park,  and 
proceed  S.W.  by  Pointer's  Green; 
from  Martyr's  Green,  bearing  more 
to  the  W.,  a  pleasant  lane  of  about 
1  m.  leads  direct  to  the  gates  of 
Ockham  Park. 

The  grounds  of  Paim  Hill 
( —  Leith,  Esq),  deserve  notice, 
as  having  been  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  landscape  gardening 
in  Surrey.  They  are  still  beautifid 
and  attractive,  although  the  art  has 
not  a  little  advanced  since  Walpole 
visited  the  "really  fine  place"  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  made  here  "out  of 
a  most  cursed  hill."  The  park  slopes 
to  the  river  Mole,  and  in  one  part  is 
much  varied  and  broken.  There  are 
an  artificial  lake  of  30  acres,  niune- 
rous  imitation  ruins,  grottoes,  and 
towers,  and  a  group  of  true  Roman 
altars  and  sepulchral  inscriptions 
arrayed  in  a  false  mausoleum  near 
the  head  of  the  lake.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  Pains  Hill ;  the  ground 
rises  to  some  height  above  the  river, 
and  is  covered  with  thick  wood. 
"  All  here,"  says  Walpole,  "  is  great, 
and  foreign,  and  rude;  the  walks 
seem  not  designed,  but  cut  through 
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the  wood  of  pines ;  and  the  style  of 
the  whole  is  so  grand,  and  conducted 
with  so  serious  an  air  of  wild  and 
uncultivated  extent,  that,  when  you 
look  down  on  this  seeming  forest,  you 
are  amskzed  to  find  it  contain  only  a 
very  few  acres." — J^Moy  on,  Modem 
Gardening.  On  the  lawn  before  the 
house  are  some  grand  old  cedars. 

The  whole  of  the  plantations  were 
made  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
present  house  was  built  about  1790. 

Ockham  Park  (Earl  of  Lovelace) 
adjoins  the  Portsmouth  road,  and 
nearly  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  villages  of  Ockham  and  Ripley. 
The  house  is  Italian.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  pleasant,  and  there 
are  some  good  views  in  the  park. 
The  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
first  Lord  King  (the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor), in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  present  Earl  of  Lovelace  is  his 
direct  representative. 

Close  to  the  house  of  Ockham 
Park  is  the  Churdt,  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower 
of  3  stories  witii  heavy  buttresses 
at  the  angles^  and  overgrown  with 
ivy.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
chiefly  Dec,  with  some  good  tracery, 
especially  in  the  S.  windows.  Part 
is  Perp.  The  chancel  is  £.  E.,  and 
the  K  window,  of  7  lancets,  divided 
by  slender  detached  shafts  of  Sussex 
marble,  with  sculptured  capitals,  is 
very  beautiful  and  unusual.  Three 
foolish  shields  of  arms  in  stained 
glass  somewhat  degrade  this  remark- 
able window.  In  the  chajicel,  but 
removed  from  other  situations,  are 
the  Brasses  of  Walter  Prilende,  a 
priest  (half-length,  c.  1360);  of  John 
Weston  (d.  1483),  and  of  his  wife 
Margaret  (d.  1475).  The  stained 
glass  in  the  W.  window  of  the  N. 
aisle  is  old  Flemish,  and  was  placed 
there  by  Lord  Lovelace.  Under  the 
E.  window  of  this  aisle  is  a  niche  for 
a  figure. 

From  this  aisle  is  entered  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 


King.  Full-length  statues  of  the 
chancellor  in  full-bottomed  wig,  and 
of  his  lady,  by  Ryshracht  may  here 
be  iuspected  by  the  visitor,  as  well 
as  a  good  bust,  by  Westmacott,  of  the 
7th  Lord  King  (d.  1833).  The  chan- 
cellor's purse  is  nailed  up  against  the 
front  of  the  gallery.  In  tiie  church- 
yard is  an  oft-quoted  punning  epitaph 
to  one  Spong,  a  carpenter. 

The  Ockham  IndustriaZ  and  Train- 
ing Schools,  founded  by  Lord  Love- 
lace, deserve  notice  as*well  for  their 
rather  picturesque  buildings  as  for 
the  training  afibrded  by  them,  which 
is  unusually  good. 

Three  distinguished  members  of 
the  Franciscan  order  were  bom  at 
this  place  —  Nicholas  de  Ockham 
(circ.  1320),  a  commentator  on  Peter 
Lombard;  John  de  Ockham  (circ. 
1344);  and,  by  fer  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  three,  William  de 
Ockham,  the  *' Invincible  Doctor" 
and  the  founder  of  the  Nominalists. 
He  was  bom  toward  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  and  died  in  1347  at 
Munich. 

From  Ockham  church  a  short 
and  very  pleasant  walk  through  the 
park,  past  the  house  and  idong  a 
path  parallel  to  a  little  tributary  of 
the  Wey,  brings  the  tourist  to 
Ripley,  a  good-sized  village  bmlt 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  large  green,  on 
which  may  at  times  be  witnessed 
some  well-played  games  of  cricket. 
The  Ripley  players  have  always 
ranked  high  among  Surrey  cricketers. 
The  chapel  (Ripley  is  a  chapelry  of 
Send,  2  m.  S.W,  post)  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  in  1846;  but  the  an- 
cient chancel  was  preserved,  and  is 
worth  notice.  It  is  E.  E.,  with  a  re- 
markable band  of  diapered  ornament 
ranning  round  under  the  windows. 
Ripley  chap6l  belonged  to  the  Priory 
of  Newark. 

A  walk  of  scarcely  1^  m.  N.  from 
Ripley  Green,  past  Newark  Mill, 
leads  to  the  picturesque  remains  of 
Newark  Priory.  (The  original  name 
of  the  site  was  Aldebury ;  it  is  called 
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Newsted  and  De  Novo  Loco  in  the 
earliest  cliaiters.)  It  was  founded 
for  Augustinian  canons  by  Ruald  de 
Calva  and  his  wife,  temp.  Bichard 
Goeur  de  Lion;  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury; and  received  from  various 
bene&ctors  extensive  grants  of  lands 
in  Surrey  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Its  annual  revenue  at  the  Dis- 
solution was  258Z. 

The  ruins  of  the  priory  (now  the 
property  of  Lord  Lovelace)  are  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Wey.  They  are 
traversed  by  a  footpath,  and,  {torn 
tiie  entire  absence  of  ivy,  their  grey 
walls  rise  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
deep  bright  green  of  the  adjoin- 
ing meadows.  "The  surrounding 
scenery  is  composed  of  rivers  and 
rivulets"  (7  streams  run  by  the 
priory,  according  to  Aubrey),  **  foot- 
bridge and  fords,  plashy  pools,  and 
frin^,  tangled  hollows,  trees  in 
groups  or  alone,  and  cattle  dotted 
over  the  pastures."  The  ruins  are 
of  B.  E.  character ;  but  very  little 
of  the  cut  stone  remains.  The 
walls,  which  are  very  thick,  are  of 
flint  bound  together  by  very  hard 
mortar.  The  principal  mass  is  pos- 
sibly a  part  of  the  priory  church.  A 
vaulted  way,  says  the  tradition,  led 
under  the  river  from  this  priory  to 
an  imaginary  nunnery  in  the  parish 
of  Ockham. 

From  the  priory  ruins  you  may 
climb  the  hill  to  the  little  Church  of 
Pirford  (i  m.  N.),  which  has  some 
Norm,  and  Dec.  portions.  The  N. 
doorway,  which  has  the  zigzag 
mouldin^t  is  sheltered  by  an  oak 
porch  of  Dec.  character.  The  nave 
is  covered  with  ivy,  and  has  a  small 
wooden  tower  and  shingled  spire 
rising  from  it.  The  chancel  is  E.  E., 
with  a  Dec.  E.  window  inserted.  Al- 
together it  is  a  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting little  church,  and  the  church- 
yard commands  a  most  striking  view 
over  the  rich  valley  S.  The  ruins  of 
Newark  Priory  show  better  iiom  it, 
and  look  more  important,  than  when 


seen  close  at  hand.  Observe  the 
noble  old  oak  by  the  little  gate 
opening  into  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
churchyard  as  you  ascend  the  hill ; 
and  the  old  red-brick  houses  be- 
yond, with  their  well-formed  chimney- 
stacks. 

Pirford  Park,  now  converted  into 
farm  land,  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  WoUey,  Latin  secretary  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  frequently 
visited  him  here.  Evelyn,  in  1681, 
visited  Mr.  Denzil  On^ow  at  this 
place,  where,  he  says,  "  was  much 
company,  and  sucli  an  extraordinary 
feast  as  I  had  hardlyseen  at  any 
gentleman's  table.  What  made  it 
more  remarkable  was,  that  there 
was  not  anything  save  what  his 
estate  about  it  did  afford ;  as  venison, 
rabbits,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
pigeons,  quails,  poultry,  all  sorts  of 
fowl  in  season  irom  his  own  decoy 
near  his  house." 

Continuing  along  the  Portsmouth 
road  for  2  m.,  we  reach  Send  Farm, 
f  m.  rt.  of  which  are  SeTid  Grove 
(A.  P.  Onslow,  Esq.),  and,adioimng  it. 
Send  Churchy  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  large  Perp.  building,  but 
with  an  E.  E.  chancel,  covered  with 
ivy.  The  lancets  at  the  sides  have 
figures  of  the  4  Evangelists:  a 
modem  E.  window  has  been  inserted 
of  very  poor  Dec.  character.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  plain,  with  a 
timber  roof.  The  nave  is  remarkable 
for  little  besides  its  great  comparative 
width.  In  and  around  the  church* 
yard  are  some  fine  old  elms,  and  the 
grey  old  church,  seen  among  them, 
has  a  very  quiet  picturesque  appear- 
ance from  the  meadows  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Across  the  river,  about  \  m.  beyond 
it,  and  in  Woking  parwh,  is  SviUm 
Place  (the  property  of  Capt.  Salvin, 
but  occupied  by  0.  D.  Alexander, 
Esq.),  a  very  interesting  house  built 
by  Sir  Ri<mard  Weston,  to  whom 
Henry  VIII.  had  granted  the  estate 
(once  the  property  of  the  Beauforts), 
about  1520.    It  originally  formed  a 
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quadrangle ;  but  the  side  which  con- 
tained the  entrance  gateway  became 
ruinous  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  removed  altogether. 
Sutton  Place  is  of  red  brick,  with 
mouldings  and  ornaments  of  a  lighter 
colour,  in  terracotta,  called  "Flan- 
ders bricks  '*  by  Aubrey,  and  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Low  Countries.  Many  of 
these  bear  the  rebus  in  Norm.  French 
of  the  Westons,  R.  W.  and  a  tun, 
ornamentally  encircled  by  vine-leaves 
and  grapes;  the  same  also  appears 
in  some  of  tiie  windows  of  the  hall. 
The  vine-clusters  having  been  mis- 
taken for  hops,  an  absurd  local  tra- 
dition represents  Sir  Richard  as  the 
king's  brewer ;  he  was  in  reality  his 
under-treasurer,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Weston,  of  Weston- 
under  -  Lyzard,  co.  Stafford,  and 
brother  of  Sir  William  Weston,  the 
lord  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
(Surrey  Arch,  CoU.,  vol.  iv.  294.) 
The  exterior  of  the  hou8e,7to  which 
the  number  of  moulded  bricks  gives 
an  unusual  richness,  deserves  notice. 
The  windows  in  the  N.  front,  and 
a  few  in  the  S.  front  which  have 
escaped  being  modernised,  are  re- 
markably beautiful  in  form  and 
proportion.  The  mullions  are  of 
terracotta  richly  moulded,  and  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Within,  the  house  has  been  greatly 
modernised,  but  there  are  consider- 
able remains  of  the  older  fittings. 
The  windows  of  the  great  hall, 
which  extends  throughout  the  centre, 
contain  some  shields  of  arms,  many 
of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  old  Sutton  Place, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  N.  of 
the  present  house.  Among  them 
are  the  cognizances  of  Edward  IV. 
(the  rose  en  soleil)  and  of  Henry 
Vn.  (the  crown  in  a  hawthorn-bush), 
beside  the  red  and  white  rose  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns.  The  other  devices 
seem  later.  That  of  the  down  cross- 
ing a  brook,  with  5  goslings  tucked 
under  his  belt,  is  probably  copied 


from  Wither's  •  Emblems,'  published 
in  1635,  where  "  a  fool  sent  forth  to 
fetch  the  goslings  home "  is  said  to 
have  thrust  them  under  his  girdle, 
and  so  strangled  them,  for  fear  they 
should  be  drowned  in  crossing  a 
river : — 

"  The  best  good  turns  that  fools  can  do  as 
Prove  dieadvantages  onto  us," 

is  Wither's  moral  (A.  J.  Kempe). 

In  the  S.  gallery  is  an  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  in- 
terior of  the  S.E.  side  was  entirely 
refitted  in  1721.  A  long  gallery  in 
this  part  of  the  house,  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  in 
1591,  caught  fire  immediately  after 
her  departure,  and  the  woodwork  of 
this  side  was  entirely  consumed. 

The  park  of  Sutton  Place  has 
long  been  converted  to  farming 
purposes.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  so- 
called  "tumbling  bay"  on  the  river 
Wey — a  dam  of  loose  stones,  which 
proauces  a  tolerable  rush  and 
struggle  of  water  when  the  stream 
is  full. 

Sir  Richard  Weston  was  the  father 
of  Francis  Weston,  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  The  Westons  became  extinct 
in  the  direct  line  in  1782,  when  Sut- 
ton passed  to  John  Webbe,  Esq.,  of 
Herefordshire,  who  took  the  name 
of  the  fiimily,  with  which  he  was 
dii^itantly  connected.  About  1645 
Sir  Rich.  Weston,  great-grandson  of 
the  1st  grantee,  brought  into  Surrey 
*•  the  first  clover-grass,  out  of  Bra- 
bant or  Flanders"  (Aubrey),  The 
contrivances  of  Iocks,  "tumbling 
bays,"  and  flood-gates,  were  also 
introduced  by  him  from  Flanders, 
where  they  had  been  in  use  above  a 
century;  and  he  first  rendered  the 
river  Wey  navigable  by  this  means 
from  the  Thames  to  Guildford.  An 
Act  for  carrying  his  projects  into 
effect  was  passed  in  1651. 

The   tourist   may  proceed   from 
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Sutton  Place  to  Guildford  along  the 
Wey  as  far  as  Stoke,  leaving  the 
stream  at  Stoke  Mill.  The  distance 
is  about  3  m. 

17  m.  Stoke  (or  Stxike-next-Guild- 
ford^  to  distinguish  it  from  Stoke 
d*Abemon),  from  a  pretty  country 
Tillage,  has  become  a  sort  of  northern 
suburb  of  Guildford,  with  quite  a 
suburban  array  of  new  houses,  and  a 
Pop.  that  more  than  trebled  between 
1851-71.  Within  the  boundary  of 
^oke  Park  is  Stoke  Churchy  a  rather 
large,  rambling  Perp.  building,  with 
a  massive  ivy-clad  tower.  The 
church  was  enlarged  and  a  new 
N.  porch  added  in  1851.  In  the 
Stoughton  chapel,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  N.  aisle  are  some  memorials 
(of  little  interest)  of  the  Stoughton 
family,  who  held  the  manor  of  that 
name  from  the  reign  of  John  till  the 
end  of  the  17th  centy.,  when  the 
family  became  extinct,  the  estates 
were  sold,  and  Stoughton  House  was 
pulled  down.  A  mural  monument, 
by  Bacon,  commemorates  Charlotte 
Smith,  authoress  of  the  'Old  Manor 
House,'  and  other  novels  which  en- 
joyed considerable  celebrity  in  their 
day.  She  died  at  Tilford  (Rte.  11) 
in  1806  after  a  life  of  unusual  suffer- 
ing. Her  father,  Nicholas  Turner, 
Esq.,  was    lord    of   the  manor   of 

.Stoke.  Stoke  Hospital,  the  old- 
fashioned,  red-brick  building,  with  a 
central  clock- turret,  on  the  1.,  about 
midway  between  Stoke  church  and 
Guildford,  was  erected  and  endowed 
in  1796  by  2  brothers  named  Parsons 
for  6  poor  widows  of  Stoke  or 
Worplesdon,  aged  at  least  60. 

18  m.  OuOdfard.    (See  Bte.  5.) 


[^Surrey,  <fec.] 


ROUTE  11. 

LEATHERHEAD  TO  GUILDFORD  AMD 
FARNHAM,  BY  GREAT  AND  LITTLE 
BOOKHAM,  EAST  AKD  WEST  HORS- 
LEY,  EAST  AND  WEST  CLANDON. 
[LOSELEY,    PUTTENHAM,    WAVER- 

ley,    moor     park,    tilford, 
frenshamJ 

By  Road.    24  m. 

There  is  rly.  communication  be- 
tween Leatherhead  and  Guildford, 
but  it  is  very  circuitous,  and  the  old 
Portsmouth  road  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  line  between  Guildford 
and  Famham  has  not  the  disadvan- 
tage of  undue  length,  but  it  has  none 
of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
bold  chalk  ridge  called  the  Hog*s 
Back.    The  coach-road,  on  the  con- 

and  the  views  1.  towards  tlie  high 
ridge  of  the  downs  are  often  very 
striking.  The  long  tree-shadowed 
lanes  which  lead  upward  to  this 
higher  ground  are  full  of  beauty,  and 
the  artist  will  do  well  to  explore  them 
at  leisure. 

After  crossing  Leatherhead  Bridge, 
take  the  firsts  turning  to  the  rt.,  by 
the  "  Rising  Sun,"  a  little  inn  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  an  old  chapel :  then 
the  lane  opposite  the  mill-pond — a 
fine  sheet  of  water  7  acres  in  area, — 
and  i[  m.  &rther  is  Fetcham  Church, 
with  its  ivy-covered  tower,  and  long 
sloping  roofis,  veiy  picturesque,  and 
containing  some  Norm,  and  Trans.- 
Norm.  portions,  but  renovated.  There 
is  some  Roman  tile  in  the  E.  wall. 
Fetcham  Park  (J.  B.  H.  Hankey, 
Esq.  ),within  which  the  church  standis, 
is  tnely  timbered. 
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The  Churcfi  of  Great  Bookham,  1} 
m.  S.W.,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
is  partly  Nonn.  (piers  and  arches). 
The  chancel  was  built  by  Abbot 
Butherwyke.  of  Ghertsey,  in  1341,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  cut 
deeply  upon  a  stone  in  the  E.  wall : 

*'  Hiec  domDB  Abbate  ftierat  ocmstnicta  Jo- 

hanne 
de  Rutherwyka,  decns  ob  Soncti  Nlcholai, 
Anno  Hilleno,  trioeno,  biaqne  vioeno 
Primo.    ChrtetiiB  d  paret  hinc  iedem  re- 

qnicL" 

The  chancel  resembles  that  of 
i^ham  (rebuilt  by  the  same  abbot), 
where  is  also  an  inscription  in  pre- 
cisely similar  characters  (see  Bte.  9). 
There  are  some  costly  monimients 
in  Great  Bookham  Church,  chiefly 
of  interest  as  examples  of  the  monu- 
mental sculpture  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centys.  Those  of  Col.  Thomas 
Hoore  of  Polesden,  d.  1735,  who  is 
represented  in  ftdl  Boman  military 
costume,  and  Arthur  Moore  of 
Fetcham,  d.  1746,  are  admirably 
executed,  however  absurd  in  design. 
In  the  Slyfield  chapel  is  that  of 
Bobert  Smers,  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(the  bene&ctors  of  Exeter  College), 
and  their  son  Sir  Qeorge  Shiers. 
'  The  busts  of  all  these  are  well  sculp- 
ttured.  On  the  Brcus  of  Edmund' 
rSlyfleld— 

"'A  stoat  Eaqnier,  who  allweys  sett  God's 
feare  before  his  eyes  "— 

nB  s,  long  rhyming  inscription  worth 
>reading.    The  effigy  is  gone.    Three 
» extiemely  well-executed  Brasses  re- 
'  main.     One  has  effigies  of  Henry 
r  Slyfield,  d.  1598,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
I  beth,  with  th&i  6  sons  and  4  daugh- 
ters. 'A  brass  of  Bobert  Shiers,  of 
-  the  Inner  Temple,  d.  1668,  repre- 
senting  him   in  a  student's   habit 
with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  is 
a  superior  example  of  the  incised 
work  of  that  date.    In  the  Slyfield 
chapel  is  a  well-preserved  piscina. 
The  Shiers  monument  has  been  re- 
moved  from   the  E.  wall   of  this 
chapel  to  allow  of  the  re-opening  of 


the  E.  window,  which  has  been 
filled  with  painted  glass  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Lord  Baglan,  who  died  before 
Sebastopol,  by  nis  niece  Lady  Mary 
Farquhar,  of  Polesden,  who  lias  also 
erected  in  the  chancel  a  new  £. 
window,  filled  with  painted  glass, 
as  a  memorial  of  her  mother, 
Charlotte,  wife  of  the  6th  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Near  the  church  is  Eastwic^  Park, 
the  stately  Italian  mansion  of  Hed- 
worth  Barclay,  Esq.  S.  of  the  vil- 
lage is  Bookham  Grove  (Viscount 
Downe).  The  **  Saracen  and  Biuff," 
the  strange-sounding  sign  borne  by 
the  inn  at  the  angle  made  by  the 
Guildford  road,  is  the  Downe  crest, 
and  alludes  to  a  family  legend. 

Slfffidd  lies  on  the  1.  ban]^  of  the 
Mole,  and  is  in  a  remote  part  of 
Great  Bookham  parish.  Much  of  the 
house  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
what  remains  is  now  occupied  by  a 
flEumer,  but  it  still  displays  some 
interesting  relics  of  an  Elizabethan 
or  perhaps  Jacobean  mansion.  The 
Slynelds  were  settled  here  from  a 
very  early  period  imtil  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  centy.,  when  the  estates 
passed  to  the  fioxiily  of  Shiers,  the 
last  of  whom,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shiers 
(d.  1700),  conveyed  them  bv  will  to 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  (where  her 
memory  is  still  fragrant),  for  certain 
special  purposes,  miat  remains  of  the 
house  is  of  brick,  with  pilasters  run- 
ning up  between  the  windows.  The 
carved  staircase,  and  the  interior 
decorations,  especially  the  plaster- 
work  of  the  ceilings,  deserve  atten- 
tion. The  Sl^eld  anbs  remain  over 
the  chimneypieoe  of  one  of  the  lower 
rooms. 

[Diverging  from  the  main  road  to 
the  1.,  a  walk  of  about  1  m.  through 
pleasant  lanes,  will  bring  the  tourist 
to  Polesden  (Sir  Walter  Bockdiff 
Farquhar,  Bart.),  standing  on  mudi 
higher  ground,  and  commanding 
very  beautiful  views  toward  Box-hill. 
It  was  once  the  residence  of  Bichard 
Brinaley  Sheridan.     The   elevated 
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ridge  on  which  Polesden  is  situated, 
extending  W.  from  Norbnry,  is 
throughout  picturesque,  and  worth 
exploration  by  the  artist.  A  road 
t  called  *•  Hog-lane"  leads  from  Poles- 
den to  Ranmore  Common,  on  the 
chalk  hills  above  Dorking,  along 
which  the  pedestrian  may  fnd  his 
way  to  Guildford,  with  noble  views 
opening  beneath  him  at  intervals  rt. 
andl.] 

The  Church  of  LitOe  Bookham,  J 
m.  W.  (by  a  pleasant  field-path)  from 
its  brother  parish,  is  a  small  but  in- 
teresting building,  restored  in  excel- 
lent taste  in  1864.  Originally  the 
church  had  a  S.  aisle,  but  it  must 
have  been  removed  at  an  early  period. 
The  Norm,  pier?  are  shown  inside, 
and  in  the  restoration  the  aisle 
arches  and  Norm.  caps,  on  which 
they  rested  were  uncovered  out- 
side, the  carving  being  quite  sharp ; 
they  have  been  left  exposed.  A  porch 
of  good  design  has  been  erected  on 
the  S.,  and  a  3-light  E.  E.  window 
in  the  chancel,  with  detached  shafts 
of  Sussex  marble,  similar  in  character 
to  the  7-light  window  at  Ockham. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  very  fine  old 
yew. 

JElfflngham  Church,  i  m.  farther,  is 
also  in  part  E.  E.,  but  the  tower  is  a 
tasteless  stucco-covered  erection  of 
the  lafit  half  of  the  18th  centy.  In 
the  chancel  is  the  grave-shib  of 
Walter  de  Jeddynges,  Lord  of  Effing- 
ham at  the  ^ginning  of  the  14th 
centy.  (?)  The  inscription  (there  is  no 
brass)  is  in  Boman  characters.  Lord 
William  Howard,  to  whom  Edward 
YI.  had  granted  the  manor,  was 
created  by  Queen  Mary  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  a  title  which  was 
borne  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles,  when,  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, he  commanded  the  fleet  which 
dispersed  the  Spanish  Armada.  He 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  is  buried  at  Beigate 
(Bte.  5).  Effingham  continued  in 
their  family  until  it  was  sold  by  the 
3rd  earl  in  1647. 


From  Effingham  you  may  by  a 
field-path  by  the  school-house  re- 
join the  Guildford  road  near  the 
turnpike.  Observe  a  little  farther, 
from  the  hill-top  just  before  reaching 
East  Horsley  Park,  the  fine  view 
N.E.:  on  a  clear  day  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  distinctly  visible. 

2  m.  W.  from  Effingham  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  Eagt  Hordey. 
The  Church,  some  part  of  which  is 
E.  E.,  after  having  been  remodelled, 
stuccoed  over,  and  spoilt,  has  been 
well  restored  (1870).  Against  the 
N.  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  Brass  of 
John  Bowthe,  Bp.  of  Exeter  (1465- 
1478),  who  died  here  at  a  manor- 
house  belonging  to  the  see  of  Exeter, 
in  1478.  The  figure  of  the  bishop, 
who  kneels  and  holds  a  book,  is 
remarkable  from  being  in  profile,  and 
is  possibly  only  a  part  of  the  orieinal 
design,  the  brass  having  clearly  been 
removed  from  its  first  position ;  and 
in  the  N.  aisle  (part  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  vestry)  is  the  altar- 
tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Thomas  Com- 
wallis,  groom  porter  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  wife. 

East  Horsley  was  granted  in  1036 
by  a  Danish  jarl  named  Thored  to 
Christ  Churcli,  Canterbury,  which  re- 
tained it  until  the  Dissolution.  The 
smaller  manor  of  the  Bps.  of  Exeter 
seems  to  have  been  alienated  by  Bp. 
Harman,  temp.  Hen.  YIU.  East 
Horsley  Towers,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Lovelace,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  finely-wooded  park  (the 
most  extensive  domain  in  Surrey), 
has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  The  additions  con- 
sist of  a  noble  Gothic  hall  and  2 
stately  towers,  one  of  which,  com- 
manding the  entrance,  is  circular, 
and  surrounded  with  machicoules.  It 
contains  8  ranges  of  curiously  vaulted 
chambers,  designed  by  the  owner 
himself.  In  me  library  arc  tho 
books  and  MSS.  bequeathed  by 
John  Locke  to  his  cousin,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  King ;  and  PhiUipt^s  por- 
u  2 
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trait  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek 
dress.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the 
village  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  fanci- 
ful style  (of  red  brick  and  flint)  by 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  who  owns  the 
entire  parish.  Observe,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  Duke  of  Wellington  inn 
opposite  the  Guildford  lodge  of  the 
park. 

The  manor  of  West  HorsUy,  of 
which  the  church  is  scarcely  \  m. 
distant,  has  had  a  more  varied  his- 
tory. The  Church  (which  well  de- 
serves a  visit)  is  partly  E.  E.  (N. 
aisle  and  chancel),  the  rest  Perp.  It 
was  restored,  and  a  circular  window 
inserted  in  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
in  1848.  The  old  tower  (with  shingled 
spire)  is  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  has 
an  ancient  wooden  porch  projecting 
from  it.  A  curious,  but  late,  carving 
of  the  "  Nativity,"  now  fixed  at  tjje 
W.  end  of  the  nave,  was  found  under 
the  flooring  in  1810.  In  the  chancel 
is  the  monument,  with  eflBgy,  under 
a  fine  arch,  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Bemers,  rector  of  the  parish  in  the 
early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign. 
That  of  the  Rev.  Weston  Fullerton, 
adjoining,  is  by  Bacon,  In  the 
Nicholas  chapel  are  monuments  to 
the  family  of  that  name.  Carew 
Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter,  owned 
the  estate  of  West  Horsley,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  West 
Horsley  church.  Some  interesting 
E.  E.  stained  glass,  formerly  in  the 
side  lancets,  has  been  collected  and 
placed  in  the  E.  window  of  the 
chancel. 

West  Horsley  Places  like  the  manor, 
the  property  of  the  Weston  femily, 
opposite  l^e  church,  uninteresting  as 
its  heavy  range  of  brickwork  appears 
from  the  road,  deserves  notice  for  the 
sake  of  its  former  proprietors.  It 
was  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of 
John  Bourchier,  Lord  Bemers,  the 
well-known  translator  of  Froissart. 
The  earliest  part  of  the  existing 
house  was  probably  built  by  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  master  of  the 
horse  to  Henry  VIH.,  who  had  mar- 


ried Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the  **  &ir 
Geraldine  "  of  Surrey.  It  was  sub- 
sequently the  fiavourite  residence 
of  Carew  Raleigh,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  family  of  Nicholas,  < 
and  thence  to  the  Westons,  its 
present  possessors.  The  head  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition  (there  is  no  other 
authority),  was  buried  in  W.  Horsley 
chui'ch,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  son. 
The  wife  of  Sir  John  Nicholas  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  chimney- 
here  during  the  storm  of  Nov.  26, 
1703  (the  same  in  which  Bp.  Kidder, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his  wife  were 
killed  in  the  Palace  at  Wells). 

An  interesting  collection  of  por- 
traits, originally  formed  by  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas  (d.  1669),  is  pre- 
served here,  most  of  which  are  good 
copies.  That  of  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe,  Charles  I.*s  ambassador  to 
Spain,  is  probably  by  Dobson. 

The  scenery  increases  in  richness 
as  we  approach  the  two  ClandonSy 
the  first  of  which.  East  Clandon,  is  2 
m.  from  West  Horsley.  The  Church, 
with  its  deep  sloping  roofs,  must 
have  been  very  picturesque,  but  it 
has  been  renovated,  rough-cast,  and 
rendered  quite  uninteresdting.  There 
is  a  3-light  Dec.  E.  window,  of  which 
the  tracery  is  worked  in  chalk.  In 
the  village  are  some  picturesque  half- 
timber  houses. 

Thomas  Gofie,  author  of  some 
long-forgotten  poems  and  tragedies, 
was  rector  of  East  Clandon  from 
1623  to  1629. 

HatchlandSj  seen  rt,  was  built  by 
Admiral  Boscawen  **  at  the  expense 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country,"  as  is 
stated  on  his  monument  at  St.  Michael, 
Penkevil,  Cornwall. 

The  Church  of  West  Clandon,  1  m. 
W.,  need  not  long  delay  the  tourist.  It 
is  patched  and  plastered,  and  has  a 
worn-out,  ill-conditioned  look ;  but  is 
more  likely  than  many  a  *'  restored  " 
church  to  take  the  fancy  of  a  pjednter. 
The  rich  tree  masses  of  Ctandon 
HdU  (Earl  of  Onslow),  which  the 
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road  skirts  rt.  for  some  disianoe, 
will,  however,  at  once  attract  notice, 
The  house,  built  by  the  architect 
Leoni  in  1731,  is  of  red  brick,  and 
imposing,  in  spite  of  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  different  styles.  In  the  hall 
are  2  chimneypieces  sculptured  by 
Eysbrack.  The  park  was  laid  out  by 
"Capability"  Brown,  and  commands 
some  very  pleasant  prospects  towards 
Newland*8  Comer  (Rte.  5),  and  the 
chalk  downs. 

The  little  Church  of  Merrow^  1  m. 
farther,  has  some  Norm,  features,  and 
a  Dec.  bargeboard  to  the  N.  porch, 
figured  in  "Rickman,"  and  regarded 
by  him  as  unique,  but  very  little  of 
the  original  timber  is  now  left.  In 
fact,  the  church  has,  in  1844  and 
1874,  been  almost  entirely  rebuUt. 
In  it  are  momunents  of  Speaker 
Onslow,  who  was  buried  here,  and 
other  members  of  the  Onslow  family ; 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  the  hand- 
some tomb  of  Viscount  Cranley  (son 
of  the  3rd  Lord  Onslow,  d.  1856). 
The  village  is  itself  picturesque,  and 
there  are  exceedingly  pleasant  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  views 
&om  Merrow  Downs  are  very  fine. 
Newland's  Oomer  is  in  this  parish. 
From  Merrow,  a  walk  of  2  m.,  still 
keeping  under  the  Downs,  brings  us 
to 

Guildford  (11  m.  irom  Leather- 
head-Rte.  5). 

The  tourist,  if  so  inclined,  may 
now  return  to  Leatherhead,  by  way 
of  Stoke,  Send,  Ripley,  &c.,  reversing 
the  order  of  Rte.  10 ;  but  if  he  adopts 
the  Une  laid  down  he  will  proceed  on 
by  road  to  Famham.  The  Alton  and 
Winchester  line  of  the  South  Western 
Ely.  (Rte.  20)  will  convey  him  to 
Famham,  or  from  the  intermediate 
stations  at  Ash  and  at  Tongham.he 
can  reach  Aldersbot  (Rte.  14) ;  but 
he  vdll  do  well  to  journey  leisurely 
along  the  high  road. 

Proceeding  fix)m  Guildford  toward 
Famham  (10  m.  direct,  but  3  or  4  m. 
maybe  added  for  detours)  the  traveller 


may  either  at  once  climb  the  Hog's 
Back,  or  he  may  turn  off  below  St. 
Galherine's-hill,  visit  Loseley  and 
Oompton,  and  regain  the  main  road 
at  I^ittenLam,  4  miles  on.  In  any 
case  the  two  fintt-named  places  should 
not  be  passed  over.  The  walk  from 
Guildford  to  Loseley  (about  2  m.  S. 
W.)  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
visitor  may  either  take  the  Shalford 
road,  and  cross  the  ferry  in  the 
park,  where  the  sand-martins  have 
been  busily  at  work,  or  he  may  climb 
St.  Catherine's-hill,  and  turn  off  rt. ; 
in  either  case  passing  into  some  field- 
paths  that  will  lead  him  straight  to 
the  park.  The  whole  walk  is  shadowed 
with  great  elms  and  oaks,  and  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  distcmt 
country  with  its  surging  waves  of 
park  and  forest.  The  demesne  of 
Loseley  (Christopher  More  Molyneux, 
Esq.)  is  one  of  uiose  stately  ancestral 
inclosures,  full  of  sweeping  lawns, 
whitethorn  brakes,  and  wide  branch- 
ing-oaks, that  England  alone  can  show. 
One  magnificent  glade,  half  avenue, 
half  forest  ride,  sweeps  away  S.  from 
the  house,  that  stands  grey  and 
solemn  at  the  head,  in  the  midst  of 
its  unprofaned,  old-world  quietness. 

LoBeley,  at  Domesday,  belonged  to 
the  potent  Roger  Montgomery,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  but  was  forfeited 
by  his  son,  Roger  de  Belesme,  temp. 
Henry  I.,  and  remained  in  thp  hands 
of  the  Crown  until  purohased  by 
Sir  Christopher  More,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  present 
house  was  buHt  by  his  son  Sir  William 
about  1562.  Sir  George,  next  in 
descent,  added  a  gallery  121  ft.  long, 
and  a  chapel.  These,  however,  which 
formed  the  W.  wing,  having  become 
ruinous,  were  taken  down  some  years 
since.  The  house  is  of  grey  stone, 
large  and  stately, — though  the  origi- 
nal design  was  never  fully  carried 
out, — a  very  good  example,  in  fact, 
of  an  early  Elizabethan  mansion: 
and  it  was  one  that  appears  to  have 
met  the  approval  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  since  she  lodged  here  in  1577, 
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1588,  and  1591.  About  1692,  Mar- 
garet,  the  only  surviTing  repreaentar 
tive  of  the  Mores,  married  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneux,  of  Sefton,  Lan- 
cashire, from  whom  the  present 
proprietor  is  descended.  In  the 
great  hall  are  portraits  of  James  I. 
and  Anne  of  Denmark,  placed  there 
after  their  visit  to  Loseley  in  1603. 
An  edifying  femily  group  by  Somers, 
after  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison  re- 
ceipt, and  over  the  door  a  singular 
allegorical  picture  representing  the 
"Domus  Doloris,'*  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  The  argent  cross  of 
More,  with  its  five  sable  martlets, 
glittars  in  the  oriel  window,  and  a 
iew  calivers  and  crossbows  for  deer- 
shooting,  such  as  that  with  which 
Archbp.  Abbot  "rang  his  .heavy 
knell,"  continue  to  grace  the  walls. 
The  drawing-room  has  an  elaborate 
chimneypiece  of  native  chalk,  and 
on  the  cornice  the  mulberry-tree 
of  the  builders,  with  the  mottoes 
•*  Moras  tfljde  morions ; "  "  Moram 
cite  moriturum.'*  In  this  room  are 
two  low  gilt  chairs,  with  cushions 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  the  visitor  may  believe 
if  he  chooses.  A  small  circular 
illumination  in  curious  metallic 
colours,  also  attributed  to  the  "boun- 
cing Bonnibell,"  is  of  her  time, 
but  can  scarcely  be  genuine.  A 
purple  iris  and  red  ranimculus  dotted 
with  flies  and  insects  rise  &om  a 
flower-pot:  across  are  the  words 
*'Bo8a  Electa"  the  R.  and  E. 
crowned,  and  above^  ^'FssUcior  Fhoa- 
nice"  In  this  room  are  original 
portraits  of  Edward  YI.  and  Anne 
jBoleyn,  a  very  fine  one  of  Sir 
George  More,  and  the  head  of  Sir 
Thomas,  the  famous  chancellor, 
whose  "  shrewde  wyfe"  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  More  of  Loseley.  The  house, 
we  should  add,  is  not  shown,  and 
it  is  only  by  special  permission  that 
the  visitor  can  see  tiie  great  haU: 
but  the  park  is  open,  and  some  of  the 
paths  pass  the  troni  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  good  representation  of  the 


hall  in  Nash's  *  Mansions  of  England 
in  the  Olden  Time.' 

The  garden  is  of  the  some  date 
as  the  house,  and  displays  at  eac^ 
comer  of  the  wall  a  circular  turret, 
for  pigeon-housO)  banqueting-room, 
or  **  summer  parlour,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  Overlooking  the  moat 
witiiout,  runs  a  broad  terrace,  along 
whose  '^dose  smooth-shaven"  turf 
one  half  expects  to  meet  Bea- 
trice stealing  toward  the  ^*  pleached 
bower,"  or  *•  Great  Gloriana"  herself^ 
advancing  in  all  the  dignity  of  far- 
thingale, rufl*,  and  peacock  fim.  Here 
the  modem  blaze  of  calceolarias  and 
verbenas  has  not  been  allowed  to 
displace  the  more  enduring  fiivourites 
of  Gerarde's  time,  peonies,  monks- 
hood, golden  rod,  and  nareissus,  such 
as  were  first  sent  fix>m  Constantinople 
for  Lord  Burleigh's  especial  delec- 
tation. 

The  muniment-room  at  Loseley  is 
commonly  said  to  have  remained 
closed  for  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  key,  but  this 
is  known  to  be  a  mistake.  This 
Bluebeard's  chamber  was  some  40 
years  since  opened,  and  the  MSS. 
examined  and  arranged,  when  a  gap 
of  not  more  than  a  century  appeared. 
From  this  source  Mr.  Kempe  sub- 
sequently published  many  original 
letters  of  the  Mores  and  Molyneuxes, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
downwardi  (See  The  Loseley  M88., 
1835.) 

Campion  (1  m.  W.  from  Loseley) 
should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  its 
ohuroh,  some  of  the  arrangements  of 
which  are  perhaps  unique.  The  ma- 
nor, which  was  appended  to  the  Ho- 
nour of  Windsor,  was  early  broken 
into  several  portions,  so  tiiat  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  original  builder.  The  Domes- 
day Survey  mentions  a  church  here ; 
but  tiie  existing  one  is  late  Norman, 
with  additions  of  various  periods 
down  to  debased  Perp.  The  re- 
markable feature,  however,  is  the  E, 
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end  of  the  chancel,  which  is  divided 
into  2  stories  (comp.  the  Trans.- 
Norman  church  of  Darenth  in  Kent ; 
see  Handbook  for  Kent).  It  is  sepa- 
rated &om  the-  nave  by  a  pointed 
arch  with  chevron  moulding,  and 
crossed  about  halfway  up  by  a  low 
semicircular  arch,  the  dog's  tooth  or 
flower  ornaments  of  which  indicate 
its  late  character.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a  remarkable  wooden  screen  or 
arcade,  showing  semicircular  arches 
supported  by  E.  E,  pilasters — one  of 
the  oldest  pieces  of  woodwork  known 
to  exist  in  England.  The  chancel 
below  has  a  low  groined  roof;  and 
on  the  right  a  piscina.  The  upper 
chapel  also  con^ins  a  rude  piscina  ; 
and  there  is  a  third  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  nave,  on  rt.  of  the  pulpit. 
The  upper  chapel  was  originaUy 
approached  by  a  stair  from  without, 
but  is  now  entered  from  within  the 
church.  It  no  doubt  served  for 
rood-loft,  as  well  as  chantry.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1860 ;  when 
the  E.  wall,  which  was  in  a  danger- 
ous state,  was  taken  down;  and  in 
the  new  wall  a  Dec.  window  was  in- 
serted in  place  of  the  old  plain  E.  E. 
one.  The  glass  of  the  old  E.  win- 
dow, probably  of  English  workman- 
ship, was  removed  to  a  small  window 
at  the  W.  end.  It  represents  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  with  Jeru- 
salem in  the  distance.  By  the  en- 
trance to  the  upper  chapel  is  an 
aumbry.  The  font  is  large,  rude,  and 
of  late  Norm.  date.  In  the  centre 
aisle  is  a  small  brass,  in  bad  con- 
dition, of  Thomas  Genyn,  1508,  and 
Margaret  his  wife.  The  church  was 
held  in  1640  by  Mr.  Wayferer,  who 
narrowly  escaped  sequestration  on 
account  of  being  a  brother  of  the 
angle  and  boon  companion  of  the 
vicar  of  Godalming  (Bte.  15). 

PuUenham,  IJ  m.  W.  by  N.,  is 
reached  through  a  succession  of 
lanes  and  common  from  Gompton. 
The  Church,  late  or  Tr.-Norman,  was 
restored,  the  gallery'removed,  and  the 
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E.  end  rebuilt  in  1862,  when  oak 
stalls  were  placed  in  ike  chancel. 
The  tower  was  at  the  same  time 
opened  to  the  church,  the  room  in 
which  the  vestnr  meetings  were  held 
being  converted  into  a  gallery.  Exa- 
mine a  curious  low  circular  arch, 
quite  plain,  without  pillar,  piercing 
the  wall  between  the  last  pillar  of 
the  nave  and  wall  of  chancel.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  small  Brass  of  Edward 
Granford,  rector,  1431. 

PuUenham  Priory  (M.  G.  Sumner, 
Esq.),  closely  adjoining  the  church, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
Newark.  The  grounds  afford  some 
fine  views. 

At  Puttenham  the  tourist  will 
emerge  on  the  Hog's  Backt  at  the 
6th  milestone  from  Famham.  This 
remarkable  narrow  ridge  of  the 
chalk,  which  divides  the  county  of 
Surrey  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, Mr.  Kemble  suggests  may 
have  at  an  early  period  lormed  the 
division  between  two  petty  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms, — pleasant  realms 
both,— 

**  With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champatnft 
riehed. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  widA-aUxted 
meads." 

The  Hog's  Back  scarcely  anywhere 
exceeds  ^  m.  in  breadth,  or  500  ft.  in 
height.  It  terminates  about  2  m. 
short  of  Famham,  "and  has  evidently 
been  produced  by  an  upthrow  of  the 
chalk,  and  the  breaking  off  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  curve.  The 
inclined  position  of  the  remaining 
side  of  me  flexure  is  seen  at  the 
W.  extremitj^  of  a  large  chalk-pit 
between  Guildford  and  Puttenham, 
where  the  strata  dip  towards  the  N. 
at  an  ansle  of  about  30V  {ManteU.) 
The  road  takes  the  very  summit  of 
the  ridge,  and  is  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  short  dose  turf,  which  it 
has  been  suggested  was  admirably 
suited  to  tiie  traffic  of  the  British 
chariots,  upon  which  slender  founda- 
tion more  than  one  modem  Oldbuck 
has  here  constructed  his  own  '*  Eaim 
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of  Einpnmes."  The  oriein  of  the 
name  is  obviously  derived  firom  the 
shape  of  the  hUl.  The  road  runs 
along  the  chine  of  the  Hog  as 
it  were,  commanding  magnificent 
views  both  right  and  left. 

i  m.  N.,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  ridge  from  Puttenham,  but  nearly 
on  the  summit,  lies  Wanborough 
(Wodnesbeorh),  a  name  in  which 
may  be  detected  a  record  of  the  grim 
old  Saxon  deity  Woden,  to  whom 
many  spots  on  similar  rising  ground 
were  dedicated.  **The  springs  of 
water  at  Wanborough  are  pecu- 
liarly pure  and  never  freeze,  in  all 
prolMioility  it  has  been  in  turn  a 
sacred  site  for  every  religion  that 
has  been  received  in  Britain." 
(Kemtle,8ax.inEng.i.SU,)  There 
is  a  small  partly  E.  E.  chapel  here, 
long  disused,  and  architecturally 
of  little  interest.  But  it  is  worth  a 
visit  to  see  with  how  much  quiet 
good  taste  it  was  in  1862  really 
*«  restored,"  and  made  once  more 
meet  for  worship.  W.  of  the  church 
is  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  elm  of 
enormous  girth:  and  adjoining  the 
little  chapd-yard  is  a  fine  old  farm- 
house where  the  tourist  may  test  the 
delicious  purity  of  the  Wanborough 
springs. 

Beyond  Puttenham  the  views 
firom  the  Hog^s  Back  become  wilder. 
On  S.  the  heathy  ground  toward 
Thursley  spreads  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  its  broad  sheete  of 
water  here  and  there  catching  the 
sparkle  of  the  sun;  farther  off 
the  irregular  ridges  of  Hindhead 
break  the  horizon,  and  nearer 
rises  the  hill  of  Grooksbury,  with 
its  sombre  clothing  of  pines. 
With  the  spots  of  heath  and  open 
common,  however,  corn-field  and 
park  and  pasture  are  still  mingled. 
The  fine  outline  of  Grooksbury .  is 
said  to  have  frequently  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Sir  William 
Temple  during  his  residence  at 
Moor  Park  (post).  Its  name  (but 
questionably)    has     been     derived 


from  a  cross  (crux)  planted  on  it 
by  the  monks  of  Waverley.  ''As 
high  as  Grooksbury "  (it  is  but  534 
ft.,  however— Ord.  Survey)  is  still  the 
measure  of  the  district,  as  in  the 
days  of  Gobbett,  who  tells  iis  that 
he  used,  when  a  boy,  to  take  the 
nests  of  jays  and  magpies  built  there 
in  the  fir-trees. 

2  m.  beyond  Wanborough  UeB 
PoyZePorfc  (Lieut-Gen.  Pole).  Seale 
Ckurch,  on  8.,  below  the  ridge,  has 
been  restored  and  enlarged,  and  its 
original  character  is  pretty  well  lost, 
but  seems  early  Dec.  The  low  square 
tower  intersects  the  nave  and  chancel. 
Observe  the  magnificent  elm  K.  of 
the  church. 

1  m.  S.  is  Hampton  Lodge  (Misses 
Maijoribanks).  Near  the  house  is  an 
intrenchment  called  Hillbury,  rect- 
angular, with  a  single  vallum. 

From  Scale  the  tourist  may  return 
to  the  Hog's  Beck,  or  continue  along 
the  lower  road,  skirting  Moor  Park : 
in  either  case,  as  he  approaches 
Famham,  the  character  of  the 
prospect  entirely  changes,  and  he 
passes  into  the  town  through  exten- 
sive hop  plantations. 

Famham  (Stat.). 

Famham  (Pop.  4401.  Inns:  The 
Lion  and  Lamb,  the  Bush)  has  ite 
name  from  the  ferny  heaths  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  manor  has  since 
A.D.  860  belonged  to  the  Bps.  of  Win- 
chester, on  whom  it  was  bestowed  by 
Ethelbald  of  Wessex.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  town  is  still  the  stately 
moated  Gastle  of  the  old  bishops, 
dating  from  the  days  when  they  knew 
how  to  handle  the  sword  as  well 
as  the  missal.  The  original  fortress 
was  built  in  1136,  by  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  the  power- 
ful partisan  alternately  of  his  brother 
Stephen  and  of  the  Empress  Matilda. 
It  was  taken  by  Lewis  of  France 
in  June,  1216,  who  marched  there 
from  Guildford  in  pursuit  of  John ; 
was  razed  by  Henry  III.  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  **  become  a 
retreat  for  rebels;'*  but  was  afler- 
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wards  rebuilt  by  the  bishops.  For 
its  present  form  it  is  mainly  indebted 
to  Bp.  Morley,  after  the  Bestoration, 
-who,  during  his  tenure  of  the  see, 
from  1662  to  1684,  is  said  to  have 
expended  11,0002.  in  its  renovation 
and  improvement.  The  servants' 
hall,  with  its  circular  pillars, 
is  part  of  the  original  structure: 
the  apartments  above,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fine  hall,  now  used  as  a 
dining-room,  are  of  little  interest, 
though  good  and  well  arranged. 
The  chapel  contains  some  panels 
carved  in  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers  by  Gibbons.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  court  is  the 
ancient  keep,  to  which  a  long 
flight  of  steps  ascends,  carefully 
guarded  by  covered  archways  at  the 
top.  The  keep  is  multangular,  and 
is  strengthen^  by  thick  buttresses 
without.  Together  with  its  arched 
entrances  it  is  perhaps  temp.  Hen. 
III.  There  are  remains  of  apart- 
ments, however,  above  the  entrance, 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  area  is 
laid  out  as  a  flower-garden,  plea- 
santly contrasting  the  Old  World 
with  the  New.  Remark  here  a  fine 
tea-tree,  flourishing  in  the  open  air. 
From  tiie  walls  a  good  view  of  the 
park  is  obtained.  This  is  3  m.  in 
circumference,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  ancient  elms.  "  Cer- 
tain white  clay"  found  in  Famham 
Park  was  '^in  great  Eliza's  days" 
much  in  request  *'  for  the  making  of 
grene  potts  usually  drunk  in  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple."  On  the 
lawn  below  the  keep  are  some  noble 
cedars. 

Queen  Elizabeth  paid  many  visits 
to  Famham.  In  1569  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  then  plotting  a  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Scotland,  dined  at  the 
castle  with  her  majesty,  who  on 
rising  from  the  bowd  "pleasantly 
advised  the  duke  to  be  careful  on 
what  pillow  he  laid  his  head."^  The 
warning  was  of  no  avail;  Norfolk 
was  decapitated  three  years  after. 
The  castle  suflered  much  during 


the  civil  wars,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Sir  W.  Waller.  George  Wither, 
the  poet,  was  afterwards  appointed 
its  governor  for  the  Parliament.  On 
the  Restoration  it  was  again  de- 
livered to  the  See  of  Winchester, 
and  Bps.  Duppa  and  Morley  "re- 
paired its  waste  places." 

The  Church  of  Famham,  restored 
in  1865,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
The  earliest  portion  is  Tr.-Norm., 
the  pillars  of  nave  E.  E.  The  side- 
aisles,  lighted  by  Ave  Dec.  windows, 
terminate  in  chantry  chapels,  be- 
yond which  the  chancel  projects 
some  feet;  this  is  Perp.,  and  was 
restored  in  1848  as  a  memoruil 
of  the  Rev.  John  Menzies,  long 
curate  of  Famham.  The  E.  and 
two  side  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  exhibiting  subjects 
from  the  history  of  our  Lord  and 
from  that  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
tower  is  late,  and  was  very  ugly: 
but  in  1865  it  was  rebuilt,  and  car- 
ried up  50  feet  higher,  so  as  to  be  in 
all  120  ft.  high,  pinnacles  of  a  better 
form  were  placed  at  the  angles,  and 
its  general  character  much  improved. 
The  church  contains  a  good  organ ; 
and  one  good  monument  by  West- 
mticott,  Ihat  of  Sir  Nelson  Ry- 
croft,  of  Callow,  in  Yorkshire ;  the 
design  is  a  pilgrim  resting,  with 
his  "ferdel"  for  a  pillow.  In  the 
churchyard,  near  the  N.  porch,  is  a 
large  altar-tomb  for  William  Cobbett, 
erected  by  his  son. 

Famham  rejoices  in  a  curious 
triad  of  native  Ulustrissimi :  Nicholas 
of  Famham,  Henry  III.'s  favourite 
leech  and  afterwards  Bp.  of  Durham  ; 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Toplady;  and 
William  Cobbett,  who  was  bom  at 
a  public-house,  near  the  railway 
station^  called  the  Jolly  Farmer,  in 
1762,  and  died  in  1835  at  Normandy 
Farm,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ash. 

Famham  has  greatly  changed  its 
character  of  late  years,  and  from  a 
peculiarly  retired  country-town,  has 
through  the  establishment  and  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp  at  Alder- 
H  3 
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shot,  become  remarkable  for  its  bustle 
and  activity.  Many  officers  lodge 
in  the  town :  several  taverns  have 
sprung  up  between  the  camp  and  the 
railway  station;  and  what  may  be 
described  as  a  new  town  has  ansen 
on  Famham  Common,  to  the  S.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  Market  House,  with 
lofty  dock-tower,  built  in  1870.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  hops, 
once  more  celebrated  and  highly  prized 
than  at  present,  though  **  Famham 
hops"  still  maintain  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Pains  have  been  taken  to  main- 
tain their  good  quality  by  regulations 
established  among  the  cultivators, 
who  form  themselves  into  a  society 
called  "the  Famham  Acre,"  the 
members  of  which  are  bound,  under 
a  heavy  penalty,  to  cultivate  only 
one  sort,  the  white  bine  (although 
it  is  less  productive  than  the  black), 
to  dry  the  hops  without  sulphur,  and 
to  place  none  but  the  approved  hops 
in  the  sacks  or  pockets  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  society,  this  device  being 
changed  every  year.  To  the  good 
management  induced  by  these  regu- 
lations the  Famham  hops  owe  their 
excellence,  and  always  conmiand  the 
best  price  in  the  market,  though, 
&om  the  increase  of  land  now  under 
hop  culture  in  other  parts  of  England, 
the  prices  are  less  than  formerly. 
The  principal  a^Xe  of  Famham  hops 
takes  place  at  the  Weyhill  feir  (see 
Bte.  23),  on  Oct.  10  and  5  following 
days. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Famham  there 
are  about  1000  acres  of  hop-ground. 
Behind  the  town,  and  between  it  and 
the  castle,  is  an  unintenrupted  garden 
of  3  m.  in  length  at  least,  which  in 
the  autumn  oners  a  sight  well  worth 
seeking  for.  The  sandy  soil  of  the 
district  (on  the  upper  beds  of  the 
lower  greensand)  seems  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  hop.  (For  a 
general  notice  of  the  growth  and 
harvest  of  the  hop,  see  Handbook  for 
Kent,  Introduction.) 

There  are  two  district  churches 
iiear  Famham ;  the  most  interesting 


in  an  architectural  point  of  view  is 
that  of  Hale  or  Heafe,  about  1  m.  N. 
of  Famham  on  the  Aldershot  road. 
It  is  a  Norm,  building,  with  a  round 
tower  at  the  S.E.  angle,  designed  by 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  in  1840,  but  since 
greatly  enlarged,  to  suit  the  in- 
creasing population. 

(1.)  The  tourist's  first  visit  may  well 
be  paid  to  Mow  Park  (J.  F.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.,  F.R.8.),  the  retreat  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  when,  after  tiie 
death  of  his  son  in  1686,  he  with- 
drew from  public  life.  It  lies  1  m. 
&om  Famham  on  K,  between  the 
town  and  Waverley  Abbey ;  in  fact, 
the  pleasantest  way  to  reach  Waver- 
ley is  through  it.  The  spot  was  in 
Temple's  time  very  secluded,  and  the 
neighbourhood  very  thinly  peopled. 
"Temple  had  no  visitors,  except  a 
few  friends  who  were  willing  to 
travel  20  or  30  m.  in  order  to  see 
him ;  and  now  and  then  a  foreigner, 
whom  curiosity  brought  to  have  a 
look  at  the  author  of  the  'Triple 
Alliance  * "  (Macavlay).  The  house 
has  been  greatly  altered;  and  the 
gardens,  which  Sir  William  laid  out 
"  with  the  angular  regularity  he  had 
admired  in  the  flower-beds  of  Haar- 
lem and  the  Hague,"  with  terraces, 
a  canal,  and  formal  walks  *' buttoned" 
on  either  side  with  flower-pots,  have 
been  altogether  remodelled.  The 
canal  stiU  remains,  and  a  hedge  of 
wych  elms,  bordering  it,  is  perhaps 
of  Temple's  time.  Possibly  too  the 
brick  walls  dividing  the  gardens  are 
those  on  which  the  ex-ambassador, 
like  old  EoioweU  in  the  play,  de- 
lighted "to  count  his  apricots 
a -ripening"  (although  the  well- 
known  apricots  noticed  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  his '  Essay  on  Gardening,' 
belong  to  Moor  Park  in  Herts,  and 
not  to  this  Moor  Park).  It  was 
at  all  events  on  this  ground  that 
William  HI.  taught  Swift  to  cut 
asparag^is  in  the  Dutch  way ;  that  is, 
with  a  short  and  not  a  wide  stroke, 
avoiding  injury  to  the  young  heads 
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of  the  plants.  "King  William,"  said 
Swift,  *<  always  used  to  eat  the  stalks 
as  well  as  the  heads."  Temple  died 
here  in  Jan.  1699 ;  and  near  the  E. 
end  of  the  house  is  the  sundial  under 
which,  according  to  his  own  request, 
his  heart  was  buried  in  a  silver  box, 
"in  the  garden  where  he  used  to 
contemplate  and  admire  the  works 
of  nature  with  his  beloved  sister,  the 
lady  Gifl^d." 

There  were,  however,  other  in- 
mates of  Moor  Park,  ^'to  whom  a  far 
higher  interest  belongs.  An  eccen- 
tric; uncouth,  disagreeable  young 
Irishman,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
plucking  at  Dublin,  attended  Sir 
William  as  amanuensis,  for  board  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year ;  dined  at  the 
second  table,  wrote  bad  verses  in 
praise  of  his  employer,  and  made 
love  to  a  very  pretty,  dark -eyed 
young  girl  who  waited  on  Lady  Gif- 
fard.  Little  did  Temple  imagine 
that  the  coarse  exterior  of  his  de- 
pendent concealed  a  genius  equally 
suited  to  politics  and  to  letters — a 
genius  destined  to  shake  great  king- 
doms, to  stir  the  laughter  and  the 
rage  of  millions,  and  to  leave  to 
posterity  memorials  which  can  perish 
only  with  the  English  language. 
Little  did  he  think  that  the  flirta- 
tion in  his  servants*  hall,  which  he, 
perhaps,  scarcely  deigned  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  jest,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long,  unprosperous  love, 
which  was  to  be  as  widely  famed  as 
the  passion  of  Petrarch  or  of  Abelard. 
Sir  William's  secretary  was  Jonathan 
Swift.  Lady  Giffard*s  waiting-maid 
was  poor  Stella." — Mcusaulay. 

Swift,  however,  **  entertained  no 
pleasing  recollection  of  Moor  Park," 
although  he  wrote  here  his  admirable 
'  Battle  of  the  Books,'  and,  it  is  said, 
his  •  Tale  of  a  Tub.*  But  the  dean 
was  not  a  man  to  endure  easily  the 
"  cross  look  or  the  testy  word  of  a 
patron."  In  a  cottage  near  the  gate 
of  Waverley  Abbey,  once  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward, 
and   in  which  ** Stella"  lired,  he 


left  an  inscription  which  may  seem 
to  record  something  of  this  feeling. 
It  is  painted  over  the  door  of  iSd 
lower  room,  and  is  a  quotation  &om 
Horace  {Od.  1.  iii.  o.  29):— 

"  Pleramqae  grataa  divitlbus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperam 
CoensB  sine  auleis  et  ostro 
SolUeitam  expUcoiere  frontem." 

The  grounds,  stretching  E.  from 
the  house  along  a  fine  broken  ridge 
of  sandstone,  command  picturesque 
views  over  the  wooded  country  be- 
low, and  on  the  farther  side  of,  the 
hillofCrooksbury.  At  the  end  of  the 
park,  where  it  opens  on  the  heath, 
is  a  cavern  entered  by  a  natural 
archway,  and  extending  30  or  40 
yards  into  the  sand-rock.  A  spring 
anciently  called  Ludwell,  **fiom 
Lud,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  who 
after  the  heat  of  a  fight  retired 
hither  to  cool  and  dress  Ms  wounds" 
(Aubrey— the  name  occurs  elsewhere, 
and  is  in  some  manner  connected 
with  water),  and  the  same  cm  which 
brother  Simon  of  Waverley  exercised 
his  powers  of  engineering,  rises  at 
its  extreme  end.  This  cavern,  said 
to  have  been  frequently  the  scene 
of  Swift's  meditations,  is  known  as 
"Mother  Ludlam's  Cave," a** white 
witch,"  as  Grose  calls  her,  who  sup- 
plied her  neighbours  with  whatever 
tbey  might  require,  from  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  a  caldron,  provided  the  peti- 
tioner went  to  the  cave  at  midnight, 
turned  thrice  round,  and  thrice  re- 
peated aloud  the  name  of  tihe  article 
desired,  with  a  promise  to  return  it 
within  2  days.  The  next  morning 
it  was  ready  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave.  Notwithstanding  a  constant 
demand,  the  supply  faUed  at  last  in 
consequence  of  a  borrower  detaining 
a  large  caldron  beyond  the  proper 
time.  Since  that  occasion  the  white 
witch  has  been  invoiced  i^  Vf^ii^.  7he 
alleged  oaldrcm  is  stiU  pfOffe^v^d  in 
Frensbam  Otooh  (se^  povt).  The 
legend  is  assigned  by  Aub]wy  to 
the  **  small  people"  of  Borough-hill, 
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under  Hindhead,  where  **ifl  a  great 
Btone  lying  along,  of  the  length  of 
about  6  ft. ,"  at  which  the  borrowers 
knocked.  The  place,  he  asserts,  was 
still  looked  upon  as  "uncanny," 
though  the  borrowing  had  long 
ceas^.  "The  people  saw  a  great 
fire  one  night  (not  long  since) ;  the 
next  day  they  went  to  see  if  any 
heath  was  burnt  there,  but  found 
nothing."  '•*  The  same  tradition  and 
belief  is  in  and  about  Camelot  in 
Somersetshire,  where  King  Arthur 
kept  his  court " — {HUt  of  Surrey, 
iii.);  and  very  similar  is  the  local 
tradition  at  Dunsmore,  concerning 
the  **  dun  cow  *'  slaughtered  by  Guy 
of  Warwick.  (See  Handbook  for 
Warwickshire.)  Such  borrowing  and 
lending  is  in  fact  common  to  all 
the  elnn  races  of  northern  Europe. 
Thus  the  dwarfs  of  Elbingerode  in 
the  Hartz  were  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
pl3ring  their  neighbours  of  "  middle 
earth"  with  whatever  they  wanted 
for  marriage  feasts  or  funerals. 

Mother  Ludlam's  Cave  has  suf- 
fered much  from  neglect.  As  Oob- 
bett  wrote  of  it  in  1825,  so  it  re- 
mains at  present.  '^  Alas  I  it  is  no 
longer  the  enchanting  place  that  I 
knew  it.  The  semicircular  palings 
are  gone;  the  basins  to  catoh  the 
never-ceasing  little  streams  are 
gone;  the  iron  cups,  fastened  by 
chains  for  people  to  drink  out  of,  are 
gone;  the  pavement  all  broken  to 
pieces ;  the  seats  for  people  to  sit  on, 
on  both  sides  of  the  cave,  torn  up 
and  gone ;  the  stream  that  ran  down 
through  a  clean  paved  channel,  now 
making  a  dirty  gutter;  and  the 
ground  opposite,  which  was  a  grove 
chiefly  of  laurels,  intersected  by 
closely  mown  grass  walks,  now  be- 
come a  poor  ragged-looking  alder- 
ooppice." 

Above  Mother  Ludlam's  Gave  is 
a  deep  fox-hole  in  the  sand,  in  which 
a  person  named  Foote  some  years 
since  sought  a  last  retreat  from  the 
world.  After  living  in  it  for  several 
months,  until  nearly  starved,  he  crept 


down  to  the  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  he  was  found  in  a  dying 
state.  Nothing  of  his  history  was 
ascertained. 

(2.)  Waverley  Abbey  (J.  D.  Ander- 
son, Esq.)  lies  about  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Farnham.  In  the  park,  S.  of  the 
house,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery,  interesting 
from  the  associations  connected  with 
them,  although  the  fragments  which 
that  "very  valiant  trencherman 
Time"  is  wont,  as  Fuller  tells  us, 
to  leave  in  the  dish  for  manners' 
sake,  are  in  this  instance  but  slen- 
der. They  stand  on  a  broad  green 
meadow,  round  which  the  river  Wey, 
overlooked  by  low  wooded  hills, 
winds  on  three  sides,  thus  completely 
forming  one  of  those  valleys 

**,...  silvestxibus  andique  cinctas 
Arboribos, " 

which  the  followers  of  the  "divus 
Bemardus"  are  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  rocky  heights  loved 
of  their  Benedictine  brothers.  Wa- 
verley was  the  first  house  of  the 
White  Monks,  the  Cistercian  •*  Grex 
albus,"  founded  in  England,  and  was 
established  in  1128  (29th  of  Henry 
I.),  by  William  Gifiard,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, who  brought  12  monks  (the 
proper  number,  with  their  abbot,  for 
a  new  settlement, — "  for  13  is  a  con- 
vent, as  I  guess,"  says  Caiaucer) 
from  the  Abbey  of  Eleemosyna 
(L'Aumosne^  in  the  diocese  of  Blois), 
itself  an  ofishoot  from  Citeaux,  and 
sometimes  called  "le  petit  Citeaux." 
One  aftCB  another,  granges  and 
manors  were  bestowed  on  the  new 
comers.  In  1187  the  abbey  con- 
tained 70  monks,  120  "conversi" 
or  lay  brethren,  often  troublesome 
enough,  and  kept  about  30  ploughs 
constantly  at  work.  But  during  the 
troubles  of  John's  reign,  who  at  no 
time  hesitated  **to  e&ke  the  bags 
of  hoarding  abbots,"  and  who  kept 
an  especial  eye  on  the  wool-lxading 
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Oistercians,  monkB  and  lay  brethren 
-were  all  dispersed,  and  abbot  John 
himself  '*  fled  away  secretly  by 
night."  They  returned,  however, 
when  the  times  became  more  &vour- 
able,  and  their  buildings  increased 
in  stateliness,  until  on  St.  Thomas's 
day,  1230,  with  solenm  procession 
•*  et  magn»  devotionis  gandio,**  they 
entered  their  new  church,  which  had 
been  30  years  in  building  under  the 
auspices  of  their  bene£etctor  Nicholas, 
parson  of  Broadwater  in  Sussex, 
who,  however,  had  not  lived  to  see 
its  com^tion.  Eight  years  after- 
wards, jBp.  Peter  de  Bupibus,  the 
great  counselbr  of  Henry  in.,  died 
at  his  castle  of  Famham,  and  di- 
rected his  heart  to  be  deposited  in  the 
new  chnrch  at  Waverley.  The  body 
of  Bp.  Nicholas  of  Ely,  one  of  his 
successors,  d.  1280,  was  also  buried 
here.  0*Gujus  corpus  est  apud 
Waverlei"  is  the  inscription  on  the 
wall  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  within 
which  his  heart  was  placed.)  A 
•  leaden  vessel  containing  a  human 
heart  was  found  among  the  ruins  in 
1731 ;  UlLQ  heart  was  perhaps  that  of 
Bishop  Peter  de  Bupibus.  A  stone 
coffin  still  lies  open  and  empty,  in 
the  sward  8.  of  the  crypt,  close  to, 
but  outside  what  remains  of  the 
church.  The  craft  and  industry  of 
Brother  Simon,  who  in  1216  collected 
into  one  channel  the  springs  of  **Lude- 
well,"  and  brought  them  into  the 
lavatory,  seemed  to  the  old  annalist 
worthy  of  more  elaborate  comme- 
moration than  mere  prose  could 
afford;  but  his  verses  scarcely  flow 
80  musioEdly  as  Master  Simon's 
streams. 

"  Vena  novi  fontis  ope  Symonis  in  pede  montis 
Fixa  flait  jugiter,  flstala  lormat  iter." 

The  Annales  WaverlienseSj  one  o^ 
those  chronicles  which  were  kept 
with  more  or  less  minuteness  m 
every  great  abbey,  were  published  in 
part  by  Gale  in  his  Scriptores,  but  a 
much  more  valuable  edition  has  since 
appeared   in   the  Becord  series  of 


Ohronides.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  tbOEit  it  was  in  turning  over  their 
pages  that  the  graceful  name  of  the 
abbey  approved  itself  to  the  ear  of 
Sir  Waltier  Scott.  LiUle  did  the 
good  monk  think,  as  he  laboriously 
filled  his  parchment,  what  a  **  house- 
hold word"  Waverley  was  hereafter 
destined  to  become. 

Waverley  was  the  **  mother  of 
the  Cistercians"  in  southern  Eng- 
land, where  she  colonized  numerous 
abbeys,  fr(»n  Kent  to  Devonshire. 
At  the  suppression,  the  abbey  was 
granted  to  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam,  the 
king's  treasurer,  and  after  passing 
through  many  hands  was  sold  in 
1796  to  W.  Thomson,  Esq.,  whose 
son,  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  created 
Lord  Sydenham,  was  bom  here  (d. 
1841).  £^m  this  family  it  was  pur- 
chased by  G.  T.  Niteholson,  Esq., 
&ther  of  the  late  owner. 

Of  the  existing  remains,  the  most 
perfect  is  a  vaulted  crypt,  which, 
according  to  on  okl  print  of  the  ruins 
(about  1736),  formed  the  under  story 
of  the  dormitory.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  the  ruin,  it  is  of  E.  E.  cha- 
racter. It  has  a  good  groined  roof 
borne  on  3  central  columns  of  Sussex 
marble,  an  attached  shaft  at  the 
N.  end,  and  a  corbel  at  the  S.  Ad- 
joining are  three  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment, with  3  good  lancet  windows 
in  the  S.  wall,  perhaps  the  refectory. 
Of  the  church  nothing  is  traceable 
but  portions  of  the  walls,  and  those 
onlv  indistinctly.  Ash-trees,  thorns, 
and  ivy  overshadow  and  mingle  with 
the  ruins,  which  are  so  close  to  the 
river  that  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
the  annalist  complaining  of  disas- 
trous inundations  and  floods  sweep- 
ing &om  time  to  time  through  the 
biuldings,  to  the  infinite  loss  and 
terror  of  the  brethren.  Traditions 
of  concealed  wealth  linger  about 
monastic  ruins,  just  as  those  of  fear 
and  terror  are  connected  with  the 
stronghold  of  the  feudal  baron. 
Figures  of  the  12  Apostles  in  mas- 
sive silveir  are  said  to  be  concealed 
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at  Waverley,  and  have  Bometimes 
displayed  tnemselvesi  to  the  chance 
passenger ;  but  only»  like  all  *'  &iry 
gold,"  to  vanish  again  instantly. 

The  modem  house  of  Waverley  is 
snirounded  bv  pleasant  grounds  and 
gardens;  and  the  views  from  the 
park,  well  wooded  and  varied,  are 
fiill  of  beauty.  The  old  gardens  of 
the  abbey  were  destroyed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Bich,  who  possessed  Waverley 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Thomsons;  and  who  is  said  also 
to  have  pulled  down  great  part  of 
the  ruins.  Cobbett,  in  his  English 
Gardener,  has  given  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  andent  kitchen- 
garden  of  the  monks.  "•  It  was  the 
spot  where  I  first  began  to  learn  to 
work,  or  rather  where  I  first  began 
to  eat  fine  fruit  in  a  garden;  and 
though  I  have  now  seen  and  ob- 
served upon  as  many  fine  gardens  as 
any  man  in  England,  I  Imve  never 
seen  a  gai^en  equal  to  that  of 
Waverley.  .  .  .  The  ,peache8,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  and  plums  never 
failed ;  and  if  the  workmen  had  not 
lent  a  hand,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
produce  could  never  have  been  got 
ridot" 

At  TOford  Green,  IJ  m.  beyond 
Waverley,  S.,  and  3  m.  S.E.  from 
Faxnbam,  where  a  bridge  crosses  the 
Wey,  is  a  venerable  oak,  one  of  the 
boimdaries  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey, 
which  the  artist  will  do  well  to  visit. 
It  stands  picturesquelv  on  a  small 
green,  is  of  great  heignt  and  ampli- 
tude, well  formed,  and  full  of  ver- 
dure, showing  scarcely  a  sign  of  de- 
cay. At  5  feet  from  the  ground  it 
measured  (1864)  23  ft.  6  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. Some  of  the  principal 
branches  would  be  considered  large 
trees  in  themselves.  CSobbett,  writing 
in  1822,  says  he  showed  his  son  this 
oak,  "which,  when  I  waa  a  little 
boy,  was  but  a  very  little  tree,  com- 
paratively, and  which  is  now,  take  it 
altogether,  by  fiur  the  finest  tree  that 
T  ever  saw  in  my  life."     He  must 


have  been  mistaken  as  to  its  size 
when  he  was  a  boy;  but  few  will 
differ  from  his  later  opinion  of  it :  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  oaks 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  still  known  as 
the  King's  Oak ;  by  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Henry  de 
Blois  to  the  monks  of  Waverley  in 
the  year  1150.  Brownlow  North, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  many  years  ago 
gave  orders  to  have  the  tree  cut  down, 
but,  according  to  Manning,  the  people 
of  the  lything  hearing  of  his  inten- 
tion, "drove  in  a  great  number  of 
spikss  and  large  nmls  to  prevent  its 
being  cut." 

Near  the  bridge  is  an  old  house 
which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Abneys,  the  &mily  of  Independents 
with  whom  Dr.  Watts  spent  almost 
half  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
preached  here  frequently  in  the  small 
private  chapel  wmch  stall  remains  in 
the  courtyard. 

Extensive  heaths  stretch  away 
beyond  Waverley  to  the  base  of 
Hindhead,  in  which  are  some  pieces 
of  water  well  stocked  with  carp  and 
perch,  and  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  waterfowl.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Frensham  Great  Fond, 
which  is  2  m.  in  circuit.  Another 
is  the  Abbot's  Pond,  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Waverley  as  a  preserve 
for  their  fish,  but  now  in  good  part 
drained.  The  country  is  wild,  and 
the  views  become  more  and  more 
picturesque  as  the  rough  sides  of 
Hindhead  are  climbed.  (For  Hind- 
head  and  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl, 
see  Bte.  15.) 

Frensham  Ghurdh,  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Tilford  Green,  and  about  4  m.  S. 
from  Famham,  is  partly  E.  E. ;  it 
has  been  restored.  In  me  vestry  is 
to  be  seen  the  &mous  caldron  of  the 
good  neighbours.  It  is  of  copper,  2  ft 
in  diameter,  and  stands  on  a  rude  iron 
trivet.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  large 
vessels  with  which  most  parishes  were 
formerly  supplied,  and  which  were 
used  on  public  occasions.  "I  do 
believe,"  snys  Aubrey,  though  not 
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-without  a  half  preference  for  the 
fsdries,  '*that  this  great  kettle  was 
an  ancient  utensil  belonging  to  their 
church-house  for  the  use  of  love- 
feasts  or  revels." 

J.  G.  Hook,  B.A.,  resides  at  Churt, 
near  fVenshaiu. 


KOUTE  12. 

GUtLDFORD  TO  HORSHAM,  BT 
CRANLEY  [EWHURST.j 

Branch,  London  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Bailway.     19  m. 

For  the  first  2  m.  the  journey  is 
made  on  the  Direct  Portsmouth  line 
(Rte.  15),  but  at  the  Peasmardi  junc- 
tion the  Horsham  line  turns  off  S.E., 
and  reaches  at 

3i  m.  Bramley  (Stat.).  Bramley 
church  contains  some  Tr.-Norm.  por- 
tions of  no  great  interest,  and  a  good 
E.  E.  chancel.  It  has  been  restored 
and  enlarged.  The  old  manor-house, 
now  a  &rm,  has  some  picturesque 
gables. 

From  Bramley  a  lane  opposite  the 
church  leads  over  the  hill,  through 
some  fir-plantations,  to  Godalming 
(about  3  m.  W.).  The  highest  point 
commands  some  good  views  towards 
Ewhurst  in  one  direction  and  the 
Hog*s  Back  in  another.  It  is  also  an 
agreeable  walk  N.  from  either  Bram- 
ley or  Wonersh  through  Shalford  to 
Guildford. 

Wonerah  (Wodnes-ersc,  Wodens- 
field,    KemhU),     almost    adjoining 


Bramley,  but  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
line,  is  a  straggling  village,  with 
some  old  houses  placed  in  tiie  midst 
of  very  pretty  scenery.  Wonersh 
House  (Lord  Grantley)  stands  in  a 
finely-wooded  park,  well  stored  with 
deer.  The  ground  is  undulating,  and 
Clinthurst-hill  rises  at  the  back.  In 
the  house  are  portraits  of  2  of  the 
Norton's  "eight  bold  sons,"  whose 
share  in  the  "  Rising  of  the  North  " 
is  celebrated  in  Wordsworth's  *T^hite 
Doe.*  The  Church,  close  adjoining, 
was  nearly  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  centy.  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  This  new  church  was  placed 
N.  and  S.,  but  portions  of  the  old 
building  were  taken  into  it.  The 
traces  of  these,  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  S.  aisle,  show  a  very 
early  Norm,  character.  There  is  a 
brass  of  Henry  Elyot  (1503),  his 
wife,  and  twenty-thiee  children.  A 
new  district  church  was  consecrated 
at  ShanUey  Green,  1  m.  S.E.  of  Wo- 
nersh, July,  1864. 

At  Great  Tangley  in  this  parish 
(about  1  m.  N.B.  from  WonersSi)  are 
some  remains  of  the  timber-built 
manor-house,  date  1582 :  it  is  now  a 
farm,  but  deserves  notice. 

From  Bramley  the  rly.  proceeds 
through  a  rather  pleasant  tract  of 
country,  having  the  Wey  on  W., 
for  about  3  m.,  When,  near  Smith- 
wood  Common,  it  leaves  the  river, 
bearing  more  to  the  E.,  and  shortly 
after  reaches 

8i  m.  CrarOey  (Stat.).  The  village 
is  large,  clean,  pleasantly  situated  by 
a  wide  common,  and  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
county;  hence  it  is  a  good  deal  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  and  autumn  by 
families  seeking  change' of  air  and 
quiet.  The  Ondow  Arms  is  an  excel- 
lent road-side  inn.  The  church,  Dec. 
in  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  and  a  massive  sq.  tower  with 
a  short  tiled-roof  spire.  It  was  restored 
in  1846,  at  the  expense  of  3000Z.,  by 
the   then   rector,   the  Rev.  Lowry 
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Guthrie.  All  the  windows  in  the 
chancel,  the  W.  window  in  the  tower, 
and  some  in  the  aisles,  have  been 
filled  with  painted  glass;  one,  erected 
by  the  parishioners,  being  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  sedilia 
in  the  chancel  are  good  Dec.  The 
ends  of  the  aisles  are  shut  off  by 
Perp.  wooden  screens,  so  as  to  form 
chapels,  and  in  the  S.  chapel  is 
a  piscina.  In  the  chancel  is  a  Brass 
(1500),  with  a  representation  of  the 
Besurrection  of  our  Lord.  Observe 
in  the  churchyard,  that  nearly  all 
the  ordinary  graves  of  recent  date 
have  at  their  head  iron  crosses  (of 
different  patterns)  within  circles. 

The  Surrey  County  School,  at 
Granley,  for  middle-class  education, 
which  accommodates  800  pupils,  was 
opened  in  1865 ;  a  chapel,  E.  E.  in 
style,  was  added  in  1869  by  Sir  H. 
W.  Peek,  Bart.  The  Cranley  village 
hospital,  established  in  1859,  was  the 
first  of  those  very  useful  institutions. 
A  short  distance  S.W.  is  KnoU  (J. 
Bradshaw,  Esq.). 

From  Granley  there  is  a  charming 
upland  walk  of  about  2^  m.  N.E,, 
along  shady  lanes  and  field-paths, 
which  increase  in  picturesqueness  as 
you  proceed,  to  Ewhurst  (^the  yew- 
wood;.  Ewhurst  church  stands  high 
on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  sand- 
hills that  project  into  the  Weald  be- 
low. It  is  cruciform,  with  a  Norm, 
tower  at  the  intersection,  £.  E.  win- 
dows in  the  transept,  and  a  Perp. 
E.  window,  but  was  rebuilt,  almost 
throughout,  in  1839.  The  interior 
is  plain,  and  contains  little  of  interest 
beside  an  old  font  and  a  carved  oak 
pulpit.  The  Rectory,  a  spacious  and 
rather  showy  Jacobean  building,  ad- 
joining the  churchyard  on  the  S.E., 
adds  something  of  character  to  the 
spot,  and  commands  rich  and  exten- 
sive prospects.  For  the  beautiful 
tract  of  country  between  Ewhurst 
and  Albury— **  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant in  the  county  " — ^see  Rte.  5. 


Leaving  Granley,  the  line  passes  a 


fine  sheet  of  water  called  Whitehall 
Pond,  and  reaches  at 

11^  m.  Baynards  (Stat.).  In  the 
S.  part  of  Ewhurst  parish,  2^  m.  fix)m 
tiie  church,  below  the  main  hill, 
but  still  commanding  fine  views,  is 
Baynards  (Rev.  T.  L.  Thurlow).  a 
good  Elizabethan  house  which  has 
been  well  restored  by  the  father  of 
the  present  proprietor.  It  was  built, 
according  to  Evelyn,  by  Sir  George 
More  of  Loseley,  about  1577,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted, 
arising,  it  is  said,  from  the  head  of 
Sir  Thdmas  More  having  been  long 
kept  in  the  earlier  house  here  by 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Boper,  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bray,  the  then  possessor  of 
Baynards  (Brayley*s  Surrey),  It  was 
ultimately  deposited  in  the  vault  of 
the  Bopers,  in  St.  Dunstan's  ciiurch, 
Ganterbury.  (&ee  Handbook  for  Kent.) 
The  house  contains  some  good  pic- 
tures, the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  a  portrait,  in  an  oaken  case,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  those  of  her 
4  courtiers,  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Leicester,  Lord  Burghley,  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh.  on  the  inside  of 
the  folding-doors.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Zucchero.  The  charter- 
chest  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  a  pair 
of  steelyards,  presented  by  the  city 
of  London  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
finely  wrought,  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
decorated  with  figures  of  Gog  and 
Magog  and  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus, 
are  also  preserved  here. 

From  Baynards  the  line  runs  in  a 
S.E.  direction  and  through  a  tunnel 
to  Rudgwick  {Stsit)  in  Sussex;  next 
succeeds  SUnfold  (Stat.),* and  at  19m. 
the  line  joins  the  Horsham  and  Shore- 
ham  Bly.  (see  Handbook  for  Sussex), 
thus  placing  the  W.  part  of  Surrey 
in  direct  communication  with  the 
south  coast. 
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ROUTE  13. 

WEYBRIDQE  TO  CHERTSEY  [ST. 
ANNE'S-HILL] 

SoulOh  Western  Baihoay,    3}  m. 

This  branch  is  continued  to  Yif- 
ginia  Water  (8  m.),  where  it  joins 
the  S.W.  line  to  Reading,  (g" 
Handbook  for  Berks.}  As  the  dis- 
tance to  Ghertsey  is  so  short,  the 
tourist  may  probably  prefer  to  walk, 
taking  his  route  (a  short  3  m.)  over 
Wobum-hilL  The  way  is  pleasant, 
and  well  shaded  for  a  great  part  of 
the  distance  by  the  thick  plantations 
ofWobum(|?o«0.  You  pass  the  gates 
of  Ham  House  and  the  bridge  men- 
tioned in  Rte.  7.  On  reaching  Wo- 
bum  Park  the  road  to  Addlestone 
will  be  seen  on  the  1.  Instead  of 
continuing  along  the  road  the  whole 
way  to  Ghertsey,  it  will  be  well,  after 
passing  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  take 
a  footpath  on  rt.,  which  leads  down 
to  Ghertsey  Mead  and  the  E.  end  of 
the  town. 

In  passing  by  railway  irom  the 
Weybridge  station  to  Ghertsey  an 
intermedukte  station  occurs  (2  m.) 
at  Addlestone,  a  pleasant  scattered 
village,  standing  on  much  higher 
ground  than  Ghertsey,  and  famous 
for  a  gigantic  and  most  picturesque 
tree,  <»lled  the  Crouch  Oak,  which, 
according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
was  marked  as  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Windsor  Forest.  (Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kemble,  Sax,  in  Eng,  i. 
53,  its  name  cro{g,  or  cross  oak,  from 
the  figure  marked  on  it.  Similar 
marks  on  boundary-trees  are  fre- 
quentiy  mentioned  in  Saxon  char- 
ters.) The  girth  of  this  tree  is  24  ft. 
at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.    Its  prin- 


cipal branch,  a  large  tree  in  itself, 
shoots  out  horizontally  from  the 
trunk  to  a  distance  of  48  ft.  The 
tree  has  lost  its  head,  but  is  full  of 
life.  Some  years  ago  it  was  sold  by 
the  Gommisedoners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  for  timber ;  but  a  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  bought  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preservation,  and  instead 
of  cutting  it  down,  inclosed  it  with  a 
light  rai^  and  took  other  measures  for 
its  protection.  It  stands  just  within 
the  entrance-gate  of  the  grounds  of 
Orcmch  Oak  House  (W.  Hudson,  Esq.), 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  village.  Addle- 
stone possessed  anoth^  &mou8  oak, 
the  Spinney  Oak;  but,  though  still 
marked  in  maps,  the  old  tree  has  been 
gone  for  perhaps  a  century.  Near 
where  it'  stood  is  a  plain  E.  E.  brick 
church,  built  in  1835.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Wickliffe  preached  un- 
der the  Grouch  Oak  (a  half-timber 
house  in  the  village  is  pointed  out  as 
his  residence ;  it  is  really  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.),  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  said  to  have  dined  beneath  its 
shadow.  Its  bark,  taken  internally, 
according  to  the  local  folk-lore,  ope- 
rates as  a  love-charm. 

The  Princess  Mary's  Village  Homes 
for  littie  girls  are  at  Addlestone,  and 
are  intended  to  receive  300  children ; 
they  are  placed  in  families  of  10,  with 
a  **  mother,"  in  separate  houses.  At 
Addlestone  also  is  the  Ghertsey 
Union^  remarkable  for  a  highly  orna- 
mented Chapel,  built  in  1868  by 
public  subscription,  and  displaying 
polished  columns  of  red  granite,  stone 
pulpit  and  font,  enci^ist||c  tiles,  and 
painted  windows. 

Rt.  of  the  riiL  is  Wobum  Park  (W. 
J.  Alt,  Esq.),  tne  adjoining  grounds 
of  Ham  House  (Rte.  7)  reaching  down 
to  the  river.  It  was  originally  called 
Wdbum  Farm,  a  "  ferme  ornee," 
formed  by  Mr.  PhiUp  Southooto, 
1740,  and  enjoyed  a  vgry  high  repu- 
tation until  the  Gothicisms  of  Straw- 
berry-hill diverted  the  pubUc  taste 
into  a  somewhat  different  channel. 
Walpole  and  Gray  praised  it;  and 
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Mason  has  celebrated  it  in  verse  in 
his  *  English  Garden.' 

*<Oii  thee  too,  Southcote.  shall  the  Muse 

bestow 
No  vulgar  praise;  for  thou  to  humblest 

things 
Gould'st  give  ennobling  beauties;  deck'd 

by  thee. 
The  shnple  farm   eclipsed  the  garden's 

pride,  , 

K'en  as  the  virgin  blush  of  innooenoe 
The  harlotry  of  art" 

The  place,  as  originally  laid  out, 
consisted  of  about  125  acres,  devoted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  but  sur« 
rounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  oma- 
mentel  plantations  and  flower-beds, 
occupying  35  acres.  A  writer  of  the 
time  says,  **  This  belt  is  properly  a 
garden ;  all  the  rest  is  a  farm."  Mr. 
Mason  adds  in  a  note,  **  Mr.  South- 
cote was  the  introducer,  'or  rather 
the  inventor,  of  the  ferme  orn^e ;  for 
it  may  be  presumed  that  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  of  French 
extraction.*'  The  place  figures  as 
"Southcote's"     in     Lord     Bath's 


'*  Though  Surrey  boasts  its  Oatlands, 

And  Claremont  kept  so  jhn, 
And  though  they  talk  of  Southoote's, 

'TIS  but  a  dainty  whim. 
For  ask  the  gallant  Bristow, 

Who  does  in  taste  excel, 
If  Strawberry,  if  Strawberry 

Don't  bear  away  the  bell." 

Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  Mr. 
Southcote  stUl  remain,  but  the  house 
has  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  grounds 
entirely  altered.  The  views  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  of  great 
beauty. 

Cherisey  (Inns:  Swan,  Grown, 
Chertsey-bridge  Hotel),  now  stretch- 
ing westward  in  the  direction  of  the 
station,  was,  until  recently,  confined 
to  a  spot  lying  low  among  the  rich 
green  meaaows  through  which  the 
Thames  —  here  truly  the  *'  silver 
Thames  " — glides  softly,  as  in  Spen- 
ser's verses.  Thetown  consists  mainly 
of  two  long  streets,  which  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre,  find  is  surrounded 


by  villas  and  country  houses.  The 
Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
7  arches,  erected  in  1785,  the  view 
from  which,  especially  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer evening,  is  full  of  beauty. 

The  town  of  Chertsey  grew  up 
about  the  great  Monastery  founded 
here  in  or  about  the  year  666  by 
Frithewald,  "sub-regulus"  or  "  king- 
let" of  the  little  reahn  of  Surrey, 
at  the  intercession  of  Erkenwald, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  a  younger 
son  of  Anna,  King  of  the  iSist 
Saxons. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  the  arrival 
of  Augustine,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  was  still  a  missionary  church. 
Ghertsev  was  the  first  religious  house 
established  in  Surrey,  and  Erken- 
wald himself  ruled  it  before  liis 
elevation  to  the  bishopric,  having 
founded  at  the  same  time  the  nun- 
nery of  Barking,  in  Essex,  in  which 
his  sister  Edilberga  was  the  first 
abbess.  Chertsey  never  appears  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  such  re- 
markable miracles  as  its  sister  con- 
vent (Bede,  JT.  E.  lib.  iv.),  although 
the  life  of  Erkenwald  is  described 
as  one  of  unusual  sanctity,  and  al- 
though numerous  cures  were  pro- 
duced by  the  touch  of  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  carried.  The  position 
of  Chertsey  on  what  was  then  a  grassy 
islet  (Cirotesege,  Cerotoesei,  Georta's 
ey,  or  island)  adjoining  the  Thames, 
which  afforded  an  easy  access  to  it, 
was  fikvourable  to  the  new  monastery 
both  as  a  place  of  retirement,  and 
as  a  strongnold  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  ad- 
joining districts.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  ravages  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  9th  oenty.,  when  it 
wa3  repeatedly  devastated ;  the  abbot 
and  aU  the  monks,  90  in  number, 
were  killed,  and  the  church  and 
buildings  of  the  monastery  were 
burnt.  It  was  re-established  under 
Edgar  in  964,  with  a  colony  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  and  horn,  this  time 
until  the  Dissolution  the  mitred  abbots 
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of  Chertsey  oontintied  to  hold  their 
own  in  much  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  revenues  at  the  Dissolution  were 
659Z.,  principally  derived  from  lands 
in  different  parts  of  Surrey.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  monastery  to  the 
King  in  1537,  the  abbot  and  moi^ 
were  at  first  removed  to  the  dissolved 
priory  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire,  which 
it  was  then  intended  to  refound  in 
great  splendour.  This  purpose  was, 
however,  speedily  abandoned,  and 
Bisham  was  itself  surrendered  within 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Cartulary 
of  the  abbey,  a  14th-centy.  MS.,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Clifford  of 
Chudleigh,  and  is  full  of  very  curious 
details  of  llie  improvements  in  drain- 
ing and  planting  of  Abbot  John  de 
Rutherwyke  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
he  was  also  a  great  church-builder,  as 
at  Egham  (Rte.  9)  and  Great  Book- 
ham  (Rte.  11). 

In  the  great  church  of  Chertsey 
Abbey  many  distinguished  person- 
ages were  Interred ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  resting- 
place  for  a  short  period  of  the  remains 
of  Henry  VI.:— 

••  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king- 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

It  was  when  on  her  way  to  Chertsey, 
with  her  "  honourable  load,"  that 
the  Lady  Anne  encountered  Bichard 
of  Gloucester,  as  all  readers  of  Shak- 
speare  will  remember  (Richard  III., 
act  1,  scene  2).  The  body  was  in 
feet  conveyed  from  Blackfriars  to 
Chertsey  by  water,  and  was  interred 
with  much  solemnity,  contrary  to 
the  usual  assertion.  It  was  removed 
to  Windsor  by  Richard  III.  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.  Chertsey 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  fevour 
with  King  Henry,  who  had  granted 
to  the  abbot  the  right  of  holding  a 
feir  on  St.  Anne's-hill  on  the  26th 
of  July  (St.  Anne's  day).  This  fair 
is  now  represented  by  the  so-called 
*♦  Black  Cherry  Fair,"  which  is  held 
in  the  town  on  the  6th  of  August. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  is  left,  above 


ground,  of  this  once  stately  abbey. 
A  lane  beyond  the  parish  churdi 
leads  direct  to  the  wooden  bridge, 
crossing  the  little  stream  of  uie 
Bourne  or  Abbey  river,  where  will 
be  found  the  fragment  of  an  arch, 
which,  together  with  the  wall  in 
which  it  stands  and  portions  of  a 
large  bam  opposite,  serve  to  mark  the 
locality  of  Erkenwald's  foundation, 
but  no  remains  of  its  buildings  appear 
to  exist.  The  church  and  chapter- 
house seem  at  the  Dissolution  to  have 
been  left  to  fell  into  decay,  and 
Stukeley,  in  1752,  declares  that  tiie 
ancient  buildings  had  then  all  but 
disappeared.  "  So  total  a  dissolution 
I  scarcely  ever  saw.  Of  that  noble 
and  splendid  pile,  which  took  up 
four  acres  of  ground  and  looked  like 
a  town,  nothing  remains.  Human 
bones  of  abbots,  monks,  and  great 
personages,  who  were  buried  in  great 
numbers  in  the  church,  were  spread 
thick  all  over  the  garden;  so  that 
one  may  pick  up  haiidfuls  of  bits  of 
bone  at  a  time  everywhere  among  the 
garden  stuff." 

The  ground  on  which  the  abbey 
stood  is  now  occupied  by  a  market- 
garden.  The  site  had  been  several 
times  examined,  and  various  relics 
exhumed  ;  but  in  1850,  1855,  and 
1861,  systematic  excavations  have 
been  made  all  over  the  site,  and 
have  yielded  very  valuable  results. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  church,  which 
appears  to  have  been  172  ft.  long 
by  63  ft.  wide,  with  three  apses, 
was  laid  open  in  1861,  as  well  as  that 
of  an  adjoining  building  of  consider- 
able extent,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chapter-house.  The  stone  seats 
running  round  this  apartment,  and 
supporting  a  series  of  bases  of  co- 
liunns  of  Purbeck  marble,  were  found 
in  an  undisturbed  state.  AcoflSnof 
Purbeck  marble  containing  the  body 
of  a  priest  wrapped  in  l^d ;  richly 
sculptured  capitals  of  Purbeck  mar- 
ble, and  many  other  architectural 
fragments;  a  metal  chalice  and  paten; 
and  a  large  number  of  encaustic  pave« 
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ment  tiles  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
Chertsey,  were  diflcovered.  The  tiles, 
which  are  very  remarkable,  chiefly 
illustrative  of  the  Arthurian  Legends* 
are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  Westminster.  In 
the  garden  may  still  be  traced  the 
conventual  stews  or  fish-ponds,  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  like  the 
bars  of  a  gridiron. 

The  site  and  buildings  of  the 
abbey  were  granted  by  James  I. 
to  his  physician  Dr.  Hammond,  to 
whose  son,  the  eminent  divine  who 
attended  Charles  I.  at  Oarisbrooke 
and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
abbey  here  in  1605,  they  descended. 
Sir  Nicholas  Carew  of  fieddingtoD, 
the  next  owner,  ^*  built  a  &ir  house 
out  of  the  ruins,"  and  the  site  passed 
through  various  hands,  till  in  1861  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Bartrop, 
of  the  Abbey  Mills,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  thoroughly  the  explora- 
tion of  the  site,  which  has  given 
most  of  the  results  mentioned  above. 

The  parish  Churdt  of  Chertsey  was 
rebuilt  nearly  throughout  in  1808, 
and  is  of  little  interest.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass,  and 
several  monuments.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  memorial  for  Eliza  Mawbey,  of 
Botleys  (d.  1819).  a  good  bas-relief 
by  Flaxman,  representing  the  raising 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus;  also  a 
tablet  for  Lawrence  Tomson,  died 
1608,  whose  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  was  twice  re- 
printed during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  a  small  oval  tablet  for  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  large  E. 
window  is  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Eev.  J.  C.  Clarke,  of  Cowley  House. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Abbey,  and  has  round  it  the  in- 
scription— 

"  Ora  mente  pia  pro  nobis  Virgo  Maria." 

In  Guildfbrd-street,  the  turning 
opposite  the  church,  is  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Porch  House, 


but  now  called  Cowley  Howe  (C.  J. 
Worthington,  Esq.),  from  its  illus- 
trious possessor  the  poet  Cowley, 
who,  after  having  been  confidentially 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts, 
obtained  on  the  Bestoration,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  a  lease  of  this 
house  and  the  adjoining  lands,  where 
he  lived — 

"      '       courtly,  though  retired ; 
Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  sUent 

bowers, 
Not  unemploy'd ;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse." 

Ttuk,  bk.  iv. 

His  residence  did  not  commence 
here  very  prosperously.  **  The  first 
night  that  I  came  here,"  he  writes  to 
Dean  Sprat,  "  I  caught  so  great  a 
cold  as  to  make  me  keep  my  cham- 
ber 10  days And  besides,  I 

can  get  no  money  from  my  tenants, 
and  have  my  meadows  eaten  up 
by  cattle  put  in  by  my  neighbours. 
What  this,  signifies,  God  knows ;  if 
it  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing 

but    hanging I  do  hope   to 

recover  my  late  hurt  so  far  within  5 
or  6  days  as  to  walk  about  again; 
and  then  methinks  yon  and  I  and 
the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon 
St.  Anne's-hill." 

He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  his 
new  property  for  much  more  than  2 
years,  since  he  died  here  July  21st, 
1667.  He  was  inteiTed  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  to  which  his  body  is  said 
to  have  been  conveyed  by  water. 
Pope  accordingly  in  his  'Windsor 
Forest*  refers  to — 

**  —  the  tears  the  river  shed, 
When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was 
led.** 

The  house,  originally  of  timber, 
with  plaster  divisions,  has  been 
much  altered  and  added  to,  but  still 
retains  some  portions  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  among  which  are  an  old 
staircase  of  chestnut-wood,  and  a 
small  room  called  "  Cowley's  Study," 
with  a  view  towards  St.  Anne's-hill 
(jpost).    The  room  in  which  the  poet 

ed— **  where  the  last  accents  flowed 
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from  Cowley's  tongue  "  —  overlooks 
the  road.  A  very  picturesque  porch 
which  projected  into  the  street,  and 
above  which  was  a  tablet  by  Cowley 
himself,  with  his  "  Epitaphium  Vivi 
Auctoris" — 

••  Hie,  0  viator,  sub  lare  parvnlo 
Gouleius  hie  est  couditus,  hie  Jacet : 
Defunctis  hnmani  laboris 
Sorte,  snpervaeuaque  vita  " — 

was  removed  in  1786.  In  the  garden 
is  a  group  of  fine  trees,  **  beneath 
whose  shadow  the  poet  frequently 
sat,"  including  a  horse-chestnut  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  Neither  the 
house  nor  grounds  can  now  be  seen 
without  special  leave. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cbertsey 
abounds  in  villas  and  in  pleasant 
country  houses  of  more  importance. 
Beside  very  delightful  walks  in  the 
direction  of  Weybridge  and  the 
Thames,  two  Excursions  of  much  in- 
terest are  to  be  made  from  here — ^to 
8t.  Anne*8'Mllt  on  the  way  to  Egham, 
about  1  m.  N.W.  from  the  town, 
and  a  longer  one  to  Anningsley^  once 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Day,  the 
well-known  author  of  *  Sandfbrd  and 
Merton.' 

(1.)  SL  Anne*8-MUy  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river-plain  to  the 
height  of  240  ft.,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  appears  almost  conical, 
is  in  reality  a  steep  ridge  of  peat 
and  Bagshot  sand,  extenc^g  N.  and 
S.,  with  a  long  spur  thrown  out 
westward.  The  road  to  it  leads  by 
the  Golden  Grove^  a  little  country 
inn,  before  which  is  a  picturesque 
old  tree,  among  whose  branches  a 
platform  has  been  fixed,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  it.  On  either  side 
are  iSie  plantations  of  St.  Anne's- 
hill  and  of  Monk's  Grove.  "The 
road  is  perfectly  embowered,  and  so 
close  is  the  foliage,  that  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  beautiful  view  which 
awaits  you,  until,  leaving  the  states- 
man's house  to  the  1.,  you  pass 
through  a  sort  of  wicket-gate  on 
the  rt.,  and  follow  a  footpath  to 
where   2   magnificent    trees   crown 


the  hilL  It  is  wisest  to  wait  until, 
passing  along  the  level  ridge,  you 
arrive  at  the  *  view  point,'  and  there, 
spread  around  you,  is  such  a  pano- 
rama as  England  only  can  show,  and 
show  against  the  world,  for  its  ex- 
treme richness.  On  the  1.  is  Cooper's- 
hiU,  which  Denham  long  ago  made 
feunous;  in  the  bend,  just  where  it 
meets  the  plain,  you  see  the  towers 
of  Windsor  Castle ;  there  is  Harrow- 
hill,  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  its 
tall  church.  A  deep  pall  hovers 
over  London,  but  you  can  see  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  looming  through 
the  mist:  nay,  we  have  heard  of 
those  who  have  told  the  hour  of  the 
day  upon  its  broad*faced  clock.  How 
beautifully  the  Thames  winds !  Ay, 
there  is  the  grand  stand  at  Epsom, 
and  there  Twickenham,  and  Bich- 
mond-hill,  a  very  queen  of  beauty." 
—Mrs.  8,  a  BaU.  St.  George's-hill, 
beyond  Weybridge  (Rte.  14),  is  also 
a  conspicuous  point  S.,  and  beyond 
again  is  the  long  "  back-bone  "  of  the 
North  Downs,  stretching  away  into 
Kent. 

St.  Anne's-hiU  was  originally  called 
Eldebury-hill,  from  an  ancient  camp 
which  crowned  it.  "Eldebury,  or 
Elderbury,  was  a  very  important 
military  position,  and  conunanded  a 
most  extensive  view.  Considerable 
remains  of  the  strong  fosse  may  still 
be  traced.  In  the  meadows  beneath, 
between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  Lale- 
ham  Ferry,  are  two  small  rectangular 
camps,  probably  Roman." — A,  Way. 
A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne, 
was  erected  on  the  hill  in  1334  ; 
but  its  only  relics  are  the  stones 
piled  up  close  behind  the  "view 
point."  A  house  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  this  spot  from  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel,  by  Lawrence 
Tomson,  the  translator  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  is  buried  in  Chertsey 
church. 

A  path  1.  leads  to  the  Nun^s  Well, 
the  waters  of  which  are  in  consider- 
able repute  as  a  cure  for  diseases  of 
the  eye.    The  visitor  should  walk 
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quite  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
enjoy  the  varying  prospects  seen  be- 
yond the  coppices  and  holly  thickets 
that  clothe  its  steep  sides.  The 
evening  chorus  of  nightingales  here 
is  well  worth  listening  to.  It  was 
from  St.  Anne*s-hill,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  Fox  wrote  his  pleasant 
letter  on  the  note  of  the  nightingale. 
On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  hill  is  the 
house  named  6t.  Anne*8  Hid  (Lady 
Holland),  for  many  years  the  retreat 
of  the  great  statesman  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  the  residence  of  his  widow 
for  more  than  36  years  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  house  itself  has 
no  great  merit  or  importance,  but 
the  site  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  much 
taste.  In  them  is  a  cedar  planted, 
•*when  only  the  size  of  a  wand," 
by  Mrs.  Fox,  but  now  a  very  fine 
tree.  Here  are  also  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Friendship,  and  erected  to 
commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of 
Lord  Holland;  and  an  arbour  in 
which  Fox  delighed  to  sit,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  a  vase,  placed  by 
Mrs.  Fox,  with  the  well-known  lines 
from  Dryden*s  version  of  Chaucer's 
*  Flower  and  Leaf  :'— 

"The  painted  birds,  oompanions  of  the 
spring,"  &c. — 

and  below  them  the  following 
verses: — 

**  Gheerfal  in  this  sequestered  bower. 
From  all  the  storms  of  life  removed, 
Here  Fox  eojoyed  his  evening  hour 
In  converse  with  the  friends  he  loved. 

**  And  here  these  lines  he  oft  would  quote. 
Pleased,  from  his  favourite  poet's  lay. 
When,  challenged  by  the  warbler's  note. 
There  breathed  a  song  from  every  spray." 

At  the  end  of  the  garden  is  a  grotto, 
and  a  small  tea*room  above  it,  with 
stained-glass  windows,  in  whidi  are 
portraits  of  George  IV.  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  of  Mr.  Fox,  "when 
both  were  looking  their  best."  The 
view  from  the  balcony  is  very  beau- 
tiful. St.  Anne's  Hill  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Fox  before  her  mar- 


riage in  1795  (see  Lord  John  BusselVs 
'Life  of  Fox'). 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill  is 
Monk*8  Grove  (Miss  St.  Aubyn). 

About  1  m.  N.  is  the  pleasant 
village  of  Thorpe,  with  a  small  Dec. 
church.  Brasses:  John  Bonde  and 
wife  (1578) ;  William  Denham,  wife 
and  15  children  (1583). 

(2.)  Proceeding  to ilnningfafoy,  about 
3  m.  S.  from  Chertsey,  the  road  should 
be  taken  below  St.  AnneVhill,  lead- 
ing hy  Almner's  Bams  (G.  Catherow, 
Esq.),  a  half-modem  Elizabethan 
cottage,  which  retains  some  fragments 
of  a  venerable  farm-house  occupied, 
as  tenants,  for  many  centuries  by 
one  of  those  long-descended  yeoman 
femilies,  more  of  which  Surrey 
and  Sussex  con  perhaps  boast  than 
any  other  English  counties.  The 
name  refers  to  its  appropriation  to 
the  "almoners"  of  Chertsey  Abbey. 
The  fieurm,  says  the  tradition,  was 
granted  by  Alfred  to  his  armour- 
bearer,  Reginald  Wapshot,  whose 
descendants  continued  to  reside  here 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  remove,  the  estate  being  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  who  chose  to 
occupy  it  himself!  The  farm  was  at 
first  held  from  the  abbev,  and  after- 
wards fi^m  the  Crown,  being  at  one 
time  leased  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  raised  the  rent  of  the  tenants, 
but  did  not  dispossess  them,  as  is 
often  erroneously  stated ;  but  through- 
out all  the  changes  in  the  district 
theWapshots  continued  to  flourish, 
"never  very  rich  nor  very  poor,'* 
according  to  a  saying  well  ^own  in 
Surrey. 

The  next  point  1.  is  Bofleys  (Mrs. 
Gosling),  with  its  richly  wooded  park  ; 
and  close  adjoining  FoxhilU  (Gen.  Sir 
Arthur  liawrence),  a  good  modem 
Elizabethan  house.  We  then  pass 
OUershaw  Park  (Sir  E.  T.  Colebrooke, 
Bart.,  M.P.)  and  church  by  Sir  G,  G. 
Soott;  Ottershaw  is  a  yellow-brick 
comfortable  house,  with  portico  and 
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verandah.  Bat  near  the  house  is 
the  kitchen,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Gk>thic  church,  with  tower  and 
Dec.  E.  window,  by  one  Craw- 
shay,  whose  God  evidently  was 
his  belly.  We  soon  come  to 
Potter's  Park  (A.  Savory,  Esq.), 
and  crossiog  Timber-hill,  ftoim  which 
a  fine  view  is  commanded,  find  our- 
selves at  Anningdey  (Hon.  Mrs.  Jas. 
Norton). 

The  estate  of  Anningsley  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Da^  about  1771,  im- 
mediately after  his  coming  of  age. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  then 
almost  entirely  waste  ground,  and 
the  dislaict  veiy  little  known;  so 
that  the  eccentric  philosopher  could 
easily  seclude  himself  here,  as  he 
proposed  to  do,  "from  the  vanity, 
vice,  and  deceptive  character  of 
man."  Upon  woman  he  proceeded 
to  make  his  well-known  experiments. 
His  own  exterior  was  at  this  time 
not  prepossessing.  "He  seldom," 
said  Mr.  Edgeworth,  "combed  his 
raven  locks,  mough  he  was  remark- 
ably fond  of  washing  in  the  stream.*' 
On  the  fistilure  of  his  experiments 
with  Sabina  and  Lucretia,  he  de- 
termined "to  cultivate  the  Graces 
which  he  despised,"  and  went  to 
France  accordingly,  where  he  learnt 
dancing  and  fencing,  and  stood  in 
the  stocks  for  hours  together  "to 
make  his  knees  straight,"  a  result 
which  imhappily  was  not  attained. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Milnes,  a  Yorkshire  lady, 
whose  only  defect  in  her  husband's 
eyes  was  that  she  possessed  a  large 
fortune.  He  then  settled  at  An- 
ningsley, where  he  wrote  *  Sandford 
and  Merton.'  This  was  at  first 
designed  to  be  a  short  story,  to  be 
attached  to  Miss  Edgeworth*s  *  Harry 
and  Lucy;*  but  it  reached  too  great 
a  length,  and  waa  published  sepa- 
rately. In  the  mean  time  he  was 
farming  and  planting  his  estate, 
though  he  declares  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  that  he 
was  '*  out  of  pocket  300L  a  year  by 


it."  The  soil  "is  the  most  com- 
pletely barren  in  England;"  but  he 
adds,  "I  consider  the  pleasure  of 
everything  to  lie  in  the  pursuit,  and 
therefore,  while  I  am  contented 
with  the  conveniences  I  enjoy,  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  I 
am  5  or  20  years  In  completing  my 
intended  plans.  I  have  b^des 
another  material  reason,  which  is, 
that  it  enables  me  to  employ  the 
poor."  Mr.  Day's  death  resulted  from 
one  of  his  experiments.  Horses  be- 
come vicious,  lie  held,  from  the  harsh 
manner  in  which  they  are  trained. 
His  theosy  was  an  anticipation  of 
thajt  of  Mr.  Barey,  but  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  carrying  it  into  practice. 
He  reared  a  colt,  and,  without  having 
it  broken  in,  set  out  to  ride  it  to 
Anningsley  from  his  mother's  house 
at  Bear  Wood,  Berks.  Before  he  had 

g\i  far  he  was  thrown  and  killed  by  a 
ck  of  the  animal,  Sept.  28th,  1789. 
The  wild  and  pleasantly  tangled 
wood  through  whidi  the  visitor  passes, 
after  entering  at  the  lodge  gate,  was 
planted  by  Mr.  Day,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  Scotch  fir.  The  drive 
reaches  the  house  beyond  through 
a  short  tract  of  cultivated  ground. 
After  all,  there  is  not  much  to  see  at 
Annin|^sley,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  walk, 
for  which  the  ho^e,  with  its  associa- 
tions, furnishes  a  reason ;  the  tourist 
who  does  not  mind  lengthening  his 
stroll  should  return  by  way  of  Spin- 
ney Oak  and  AdcUestonet  in  order  to 
see  the  Crouch  Oak,  if  he  has  not 
previously  visited  it. 


ROUTE  14. 

WEYBRIDGE  TO  FARNBOIIOUGH,  BY 
WOKING  [ST.  GEORGES-HILL,  BY- 
FLEET,  PIRBRIGHT,  AND  FRIMLEY. 
ALDERSHOT.] 

South.  Western  BaUtoay.    13}  m. 

Just  beyond  the  Weybridge  Stat, 
the  rly.  crosses  an  arm  of  the  river 
Wey,  and  soon  after  its  navigable 
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stream,  and  passes  along  a  tract  of 
heath  countrr,  interspersed  with  fir- 
plantations,  having  tiie  Basingstoke 
Canal  on  N.  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  Famhorough. 

More  than  one  very  pleasant  day's 
Excurtion  may  be  made  from  the 
Weybridge  Stat.  Beginning  with  the 
circuit  of  St.  Georges-hill  (S.  of  the 
stat.),  proceeding  through  the  village 
of  Weybridge,  and  terminating  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Walton 
(as  indicated  in  Kte.  7X  a  pilgrimage 
not  exceeding  8  m.,  you  have  a 
ramble  hardly  to  be  equalled,  for 
variety  and  interest,  within  any  simi- 
lar distance  of  London.  One  hardly 
longer,  and  little  less  pleasant,  is 
made  by  crossing  St.  George  s-hiU, 
visiting  Cobban^,  Byfleet,  andWis- 
ley,  and  thence  either  ]£tuming 
along  the  towing-path  of  the  navi- 
gable branch  of  the  Wey,  or  pro- 
ceeding through  Pirford  to  the  Wok- 
ing Stat.  In  either  case  the  whole 
distance  to  be  traversed  will  be  be- 
tween 8  and  9  m. 

St.  George'8-hiUy  the  highest  point 
of  the  Bagshot  sand,  is  about  1  m. 
S.  of  the  Weybridge  Stat.  From  the 
stat.  St  GeorgeVhiU  will  best  be 
reached  by  a  footpath  L,  £lhortly  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  southwards.  The 
hill  itself;  about  500  ft  in  height, 
commands  the  finest  view  in  this  part 
of  the  countjr.  Windsor  Oastle  and 
Hampton  CJourt  are  conspicuous 
points  N.  Nearer  is  St  AnneV 
hill,  overhanging  Chertsey,  with  the 
Thames  winding  through  its  woods 
and  meadows.  The  Fox  hills  and 
Ghobham  ridges,  in  the  autumn 
bright  with  purple  heather,  stretch 
away  W.  and  ^.W.  Richmond-hill 
conceals  London;  but  the  "visible 
church"  of  Harrow  is  seen  rising 
from  the  great  plain  of  Middlesex, 
and  Highgate  and  Hampstead  appear 
beyond.  The  clump  of  the  Knock- 
holt  beeches,  near  Sevenoaks,  is  the 
most  distant  point  eastward ;  to  the 
N.W.  some  high  ground  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, not  far  fixan  Wycombe,  is 


marked  by  a  somewhat  similar  clump. 
The  view  S.  is  shut  in  by  the  Nortii 
Downs,  which  may  be  traced  from 
Hindhead,  beyond  Haslemere  (Bte. 
15X  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oroydon. 
Grood  foregrounds  may  be  obtained 
for  these  distant  views  on  different 
parts  of  the  hill,  upon  which  are 
many  clumps  of  Scotch  firs,  of  old 
date.  More  recently  masses  of  broad- 
leaved  trees  were  planted  here  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The 
summit  and  sides  of  the  hill  are 
indeed  too  thi(^y  planted  to  allow 
of  the  views  being  properly  seen 
since  the  trees  have  grown  to  their 
present  dimensions.  A  little  judi- 
cious thinning  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  lover  of  distant  scenery. 
"  There  are  many  steeps  covered  with 
spreading  ferns,  which  it  is  plecusant 
to  climb  and  wander  over.  The  land- 
scape artist  will  be  loth  to  leave  it ; 
both  its  rough  bold  outlines  and  its 
vivid  contrasts  of  colour  are  so  en- 
ticiug."— JP.  8. 

The  hill  is  of  irregular  form,  with 
steep  bastions  projecting  from  its 
sides.  NeajT  the  S.E.  angle  is  an 
intrenchment  to  which  the  general 
name  of  "  CflBsar's  Camp "  has  long 
been  given,  though  its  Roman  origin 
is  more  than  questionable.  It  is 
many-angled,  and  follows  the  form 
of  the  hUl,  with  a  double  ditch  and 
vallum  toward  the  W.  The  area 
includes  about  14  acres.  On  the 
S.  side  a  line  of  deep  intrenchment 
se6ms  to  lead  downward  toward  the 
small  lake  of  Silvermere  (10  acres  in 
extent),  which  lies  close  under  the 
hill.  The  camp  itself  is  crowned 
by  a  clump  of  lofty  firs,  and  would 
afford  a  fine  panorama  of  the  coun- 
try S.  but  for  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations. 

A  great  meeting  of  "Levellers," 
headed  by  the  notorious  John 
Lilbume,  took  place  upon  this  hill 
**  in  Oliver's  days,"  according  to 
Aubrey. 

Descending  the  hill,  at  Silvermere, 
the  tourist,  leaving  Pains-hill  on  his 
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rt.,  may  proceed  to  Gobham,  where 
the  churcn  is  worth  a  visit  (Bte.  10), 
by  Gobham-street,  and  return  through 
Pains-hill,  and  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity come  out  on  the  old  Portsmouth 
road,  and  thence  over  Gobham  Com- 
mon to  Byfleet. 

Byfieet,  2  m.  S.by  W.of  Weybridge 
Stat.,  is  *'  an  admirable  place  for  the 
artist,  a  treasure-house  of  long  barns, 
whose  roofs  are  overgrown  with  moss, 
its  dwellings  so  well  cared  for,  half- 
farm,  half-cottage  houses,  its  trees 
so  nobly  grown,  and  more  than  one 
or  two  stately  venerable  mansions, 
opened  upon  oy  solid  gateways,  and 
protected  by  massive  railings  or  walls 
covered  with  ivy."— Jlfr8.  S,  C.  HaU, 
The  Church,  which  stands  some 
distance  S.  of  the  village,  is  small 
and  without  interest.  The  chancel  is 
Dec. ;  the  K.  aisle  is  modem  and  poor. 
In  it  are  a  Braes  of  a  former  rector, 
Thomas  Tavlor,  d.  about  1480,  and 
a  marble  tablet  for  Joseph  Spence, 
author  of  the  *  Polymetis,'  who  was 
accidentally  drowned  here  in  1768. 
He  had  lived  for  manv  years  in  this 
parish.  Stephen  Duck,  the  poetical 
protege  of  Queen  Garoline,  was  rector 
of  Bvfleet  1752-56. 

Aoout  i  m.  S.£.  from  the  church 
is  Byfleet  Park,  now  a  &rmhouse, 
with  a  certain  lonely,  desolate  look, 
but  within  containing  some  pleasant 
rooms  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
corated temp.  William  IIL  or  Anne. 
Much  of  the  house,  however,  is  older 
than  this,  perhaps  dating  from  the 
time  of  Anne  of  Denmark ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  walls  may  have  ^  heard 
the  stormy  wailings"  of  Henry  VIIL, 
who,  so  runs  the  tradition,  was  sent 
here  to  be  nursed.  (Aubrey,  however, 
says  that  Heniy  VIII.  was  nursed 
at  Domey  House,  in  the  village  of 
Byfleet)  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  is 
a  carved  slab  of  stonework  worth 
notice.  There  is  a  good  view  from 
the  back  of  the  house ;  and  a  very 
beautiful  one  from  a  keejier's  lodge 
on  higher  ground. 
{Surrey^  Ac."] 


The  manor  to  which  this  house  is 
attached  was  for  some  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  and  from  this 
spot  Edward  II.  dated  his  letters  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Templars,  1308. 
James  L  settled  it  on  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, who  according  to  Aubrey,  "be- 
gan to  build  a  noble  house  of  brick 
here,"  which  was  completed  by  Sir 
James  Fullerton,  one  of  the  king's 
fetvourites. 

At  Byfleet  is  the  Surrey  Industrial 
School,  removed  from  Wandsworth  in 
1871 ;  the  farm  is  about  250  acres, 
and  is  cultivated  by  the  boys. 

The  village  of  Wisley,  J  m.  S.  of 
Byfleet  church  by  the  fields,  will  be 
found  hardly  less  attractive  by  the 
artist.  Its  little  Church,  standing  in 
a  naked-looking  churchyard,  by  a 
large  rambling  dairy-&rm  (there  is 
no  village),  contams  some  plain 
Norm,  and  E.  E.  portions ;  but  is  not 
of  much  interest.  From  Wisley  the 
tourist  may  proceed  by  Pirford,  1 J  m. 
S.W.  (Hte.  10),  to  Woking,  IJ  m.  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  or  return 
to  Weybridge  along  the  towing-path 
of  the  Wey. 

LeavLDg  Byfleet  and  Pirford  on 
the  1.,  numerous  plantations  of  Scotch 
fir,  which  of  late  yeara  have  been 
extensively  made  over  the  Surrey 
heaths  in  this  direction  (see  Introd.), 
line  the  sides  of  the  rly.  at  intervals. 
One  of  these  plantations,  rt.,  covers 
the  bed  of  the  great  pond  or  lake 
called  Sheerwater,  2  m.  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  drained  and  planted 
about  50  years  since. 

24^  m.  (from  Waterloo)  Woking 
(Junction  Stat.),  whence  a  branch 
goes  off  on  S.  to  Guildford  (Bte.  5). 
Haslemere  (Bte.  15),  and  Portsmouth 
(Bte.  16).  When  the  S.W.  Bly.  was 
opened  (in  1838),  the  siat.  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  an  open  heatli,  and 
for  some  years  a  public-house  (the 
Bailway  Hotel)  was  almost  the  only 
dwelling  near  it.  Now  there  isa  much 
larger  inn  (the  Albion)  close  against 
the  station,  several  good  residences 
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within  a  short  distance,  and  a  village 
is  fast  growing  up.  The  large  and 
ornamental  red-brick  building,  with 
stone  dressings,  seen  on  1.,  just  before 
reaching  the  station,  is  the  Royal 
Dramatic  College  for  decayed  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession. 

(For  Chobham  and  the  country  N. 
of  the  station,  see  Bte.  9.) 

The  village  of  Woking  (Inn,  the 
White  Hart)  lies  about  1^  m.  S. 
of  the  station,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  one  long  and  not  un- 
picturesque  street,  stretching  along 
the  1.  bank  of  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Wey.  There  is  a 
large  paper-mill  on  the  river,  but  the 
village  proper  has  a  dull,  drowsy 
aspect.  The  river  affords  tolerable 
fishing,  and  the  country,  although 
flat  and  commonplace  immediately 
around  Woking,  and  at  best  fcur  from 
possessing  the  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guildford,  affords  some 


t  excursions. 

The  Church  of  Woking  (St.  Peter), 
deserves  a  visit,  rather  for  its  pictur- 
esque appearance  than  for  its  ec- 
clesiologica  linterest.  As  yet  it  has 
escaped  the  restorer.  It  looks  old 
and  neglected,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, just  what  a  painter  would  like 
to  sketch.  The  tower  is  [weather- 
beaten,  and  stained  all  over  with 
lichens ;  and  the  nave  is  overgrown 
with  ivy.  It  stands  out  of  the 
village  close  down  by  the  Wey,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
looks  even  better  than  close  at 
hand.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
Dec.,  the  chancel  E.  E.  Observe  the 
W.  entrance  (E.  E.),  ijoithin  the 
tower.  The  door  itself  is  covered 
with  ironwork  of  Dec.  character. 
The  ancient  open  seats  remain  in 
the  nave.  In  the  chancel  is  a  brass 
plate  with  inscription  for  Sir  Edward 
Zouch  (d.  1630),  to  whom  the  manor 
of  Wolong  was  granted  by  James  I. 
There  are  no  monuments  of  import- 
ance. 

On  the  Wey,  about  1  m.  below 
the  town,  are  the  foundations  of  a 


mansion  which  temp.  Edw.  11.  be- 
longed to  Hugh  le  De^nser,  Earl 
of  Winchester,  and  which  reverted 
to  the  crown  on  his  attainder.  It 
subsequently  passed  through  the 
Hollands  to  Margaret  Beaufort, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  who  died 
here  in  1509.  Henry  VII.  had  fre- 
quently visited  her  at  Woking ;  and 
Henry  VHI.  made  the  pal^  his 
occasional  residence.  Wolsey,  then 
Archbp.  of  York,  was  with  lum  here 
when  *'  a  letter  was  brought  to  tiie 
Archbp.  from  Rome,  certifying  him 
how  he  was  elected  to  be  a  carfinal." 
James  I.  granted  the  palace  and 
manor  to  Sir  Edward  Zouchj  and 
it  has  since  passed  through  many 
hands.  Sir  Edward  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  old  palace,  which  had 
fallen  to  decay,  and  to  have  built 
a  new  house  at  Hoe  Place,  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  town.  A  ruinous 
slender  brick  tower,  capped  by  a 
kind  of  lantern,  still  remains  here  on 
the  hill-top,  and  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  used  for  the  king's 
guidance  when  he  came  to  visit  Sir 
Edward  at  night.  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
according  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
{Court  arid  Char,  of  King  James\ 
was  one  of  the  ^  chief  and  master 
fools"  who  assisted  in  the  king's 
"  pastimes." 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  2  m. 
along  the  Wey. (down  the  stream) 
will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  remains 
of  Newark  Priory,  whence  Pirford 
may  be  readily  visited  (Rte.  10). 
Other  walks  may  be  taken  across  the 
Wey  to  Ripley  and  Ockham  (Rte.  10); 
by  Horsell  to  Chobham  (Rte.  9),  re- 
turning by  Bisley  and  Knaphill ;  and 
by  Send  and  Whitemoor  to  Worples- 
don  and  Pirbright  Cpoet),  returning 
by  the  Basingstoke  Canal  along  the 
footofKnap-hilL 

The  country  immediately  N.  of 
the  Woking  Stat,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  level,  and  of  no  marked  in- 
terest. Patches  of  barren  black  heath 
remain  between  the  cultivated 
grounds,  but  the  pedestrian  will  find 
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more  to  attract  him  as  he  gets  farther 
westward. 

The  tower  of  HorseU  Church  ia 
visible  from  the  rly.,  1  m.  N.W., 
across  the  BasingstoKe  Canal,  which 
comiects  that  town  with  the  Wey  and 
the  Thames.  The  church  (or  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — Horsell  was 
originally  a  hamlet  of  Woking)  is 
chiefly  Perp.,  and  has  been  well 
restored  (1871).  The  chancel  con- 
tains some  late  Brdsses  of  the  Sutton 
femily — ^the  principal  being  John  and 
Thomas  Sutton— both  1603;  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  is  one  of 
Thomas  Edmonds,  ^'Citizen  and 
Master  Carpenter  to  the  Chamber  " 
[of  London],  1619,  his  wife,  5  sons, 
and  2  daughters.  In  this  parish 
are  the  rose-gardens  of  the  Messrs. 
Oobbett, — well  worth  seeing  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower. 

About  IJ  m.  W.  is  the  wooded 
height  of  Knap-hill,  where  is  the  fine 
nursery  of  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  which 
the  admirer  of  American  plants  in 
particular  should  not  leave  this 
neighbourhood  without  visiting;  it 
is  about  2J  m.  from  Woking  Sta- 
tion. The  nursery  was  formed  (the 
peat  soil  and  air  being  especially 
fevourable)  about  60  years  since,  and 
all  the  beautiful  additions  to  the 
garden  which  the  last  half-century 
has  produced  have  been  received  and 
cultivated  here,  as  well  as  hollies, 
yews,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  grounds  (above  200 
acres)  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
visitor. 

The  long  peculiar-looking  brick 
building,  N.  of  the  line,  with  a  lofty 
central  campanile  (in  reality  a  chim- 
ney and  ventilating  shaft),  is  the 
PrUon  for  Invalid  Convicts,  The 
prisoners  average  somewhat  over  400; 
some  of  them  are  set  to  "  reclaim  the 
genius  of  the  stubborn  plain,"  hujt 
Uie  good  effect  of  their  labour- is  not 
as  yet  very  apparent.  Opposite  is  a 
similar  Prison  for  Females,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture Qf  mpeaic  tiles  for  flooring,  ex-. 


amples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
South  Kensington  and  Bethnal-green 
Museums,  and  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  vast  structure  about  f  m. 
beyond  is  the  second  Surrey  Coimty 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

A  little  farther  a  short  line  of  rly. 
runs  off  1.  to  the  Woking  Cemetery, 
or  London  Necropolis,  which  extends 
along  the  main  line  f6r  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  cemetery  com- 
pany (established  in  1852)  purchased 
2000  acres  of  the  wild  undulating 
heathy  land,  extending  4  m.  along 
the  rly.  towards  Pirbright,  of  which 
400  acres  have  been  laid  out  and 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery. 
The  shrubs  seem  to  thrive  well,  and 
in  the  season  there  is  a  brilliant  show 
of  rhododendrons  and  flowers.  The 
chapel  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery;  in  other  parts  are 
denominational  chapels.  The  com- 
panyhave  a  station  of  their  own  in 
the  Westminster-road,  whence  a  train 
runs  every  momingdirect  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Some  i  m.  along  the  cemetery 
inclosure  is 

27^  m.  Broohwood  Stat,  intended 
primarily  for  the  cemetery,  but 
serving  also  for  Pirbright,  Knap- 
hill,  and  Bisley.  [1  m.  beyond,  the 
Aldershot  line  goes  off  on  S.,  has 
stats,  at  North  Camp  and  Aldershot 
town  (post)t  and  is  continued  on  to 
Famham,  avoiding  the  old  detour  by 
Guildford.] 

On  L  of  the  main  line  is  Pirbright, 
where,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood,  before  the  days 
of  the  rly.,  a  stranger  was  so  great  a 
rarity,  that  the  natives  used  to  wel- 
come him  by  dancing  round  him  in 
a  ring — a  ceremony  known  Pir- 
brightice  as  "Dancing  the  Hog." 
It  was  also  said  of  them,  that,  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  it  rained, 
they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the 
ponds  on  the  heath ;  but  very  similar 
tales  have  been  current  regardinj?  the 
"natives"  of  other  counties,  and  it 
I  2 
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they  ever  had  a  basis  of  truth,  they 
have  none  now.  Pirbright  is  now  a 
pleasant-looking  village,  with  many 
new  houses,  good  schools  on  the 
green,  and  a  couple  of  fair  inns.  The 
Church  is  modem,  ugly,  and  odd. 
The  nave  is  of  brick,  erected  in  1785; 
the  chancel,  recent,  of  stone,  and  a 
sort  of  Perp.  style ;  the  tower  nonde- 
script ;  but  something  is  being  done 
to  veil  its  deformity  by  training  ivy 
over  it.  Near  the  church  are  the 
remains  of  a  mansion  called  the 
Court  House,  once  moated,  and  per- 
haps worth  examination  by  the  anti- 
quary. 

In  Goldgtoorthy  cutting  (about  the 
28th  m.)  the  teeth  of  sharks  and 
rays  were  found,  and  "  a  large  tooth 
of  a  saw-fish,  the  only  known  ex- 
ample of  the  genus  PrisUs  hitherto 
found  in  England."— 3fan<cK.  (Three 
species  of  this  genus  are  mentioned 
in  Morris's  '  Catalogue '  as  having 
been  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
EnglMid.)  Portions  of  the  shell  of 
a  freshwater  turtle  were  also  dis- 
covered in  tiiis  bed,  which  consists 
of  a  greenish  sand. 

The  Bagshot  sands  form  the  up- 
permost deposit  of  the  so-called 
"  London  basin"  (see  Introd.  Surrey). 
of  which  we  reach  the  extreme  point 
a  little  beyond  Famborough,  where 
the  chalk  rises  to  the  surface.  These 
sands  cover  the  whole  N.E.  of 
Surrey,  and,  after  a  long  interval  of 
chalk,  reappear  in  the  S.  of  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  **  Hampshire  basin" 
was  no  doubt  formed  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
shallow  ocean,  as  the  London;  the 
two  having  been  divided  by  some 
violent  upheaval  of  the  chalk. 

After  passing  many  commons,  and 
through  another  deep  cutting,  the 
line  crosses  the  brook  (the  Black- 
waterX  which  at  32^  m.  divides 
Surrey  and  Hampshire.  The 
cutting  well  displays  the  beds 
of  Bagshot  Sand,  of  which  all  this 
district  is  composed.    They  consist 


of  siliceous  sand  and  sandstone,  asso- 
ciated with  thin  layers  of  marl  and 
clay.  The  lowest  beds  (marls  inter- 
spersed with  grains  of  greeusand)  are 
fossiliferous,  and  contein  numerous 
shells. 

I  m.  after  crossing  the  brook 
which  divides  the  two  counties  we 
reach 

32  i  m.  Farnhorough  Stat.— one  of 
the  **  gates"  of  the  Camp  at  Alder- 
shot. 

Famborough  has  greatly  increased 
in  size  since  the  formation  of  the 
camp,  part  of  which  stands  in  the 
parish,  and  towards  which  groups 
of  villas  extend,  but  in  itself  it  con- 
tains nothing  callLQg  for  notice. 
The  church  (St.  Peter),  is  a  plain 
old  building.  Famborough  Park 
(Capt.  G.  H.  Elliott). 

The  Chobham  ridges,  described 
in  Bte.  9,  may  be  reached  from 
hence ;  the  distance  is  about  2^  m. 
The  tourist  will  pass  through  Frim- 
ley,  once  a  secluded  and  picturesque 
village,  but  now  containing  many 
good  residences,  and  a  population 
that  has  doubled  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  camp;  the  church  is 
modem,  and  without  interest.  Ad- 
joining is  Frindey  Park  (Mrs.  Cromp- 
ton  Stansfield). 

Aldershot. 

Aldershot  Camp  is  wholly  within 
Hampshire ;  but  lying  in  a  nook  of  the 
county  which  penetrates  into  Surrey, 
and  is  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  it ; 
and,  further,  as  the  stations  by  which 
it  is  reached  are  all  in  Surrey,  except 
Famborough,  which  is  just  outside 
the  boundary,  it  will  perhaps  be  most 
convenient  to  the  tourist  to  include 
the  notice  of  the  camp  in  the  Hand- 
hook  for  Surrey. 

The  whole  of  Aldershot  Heath, 
together  with  the  downs  stretching 
away  toward  the  N.  of  Surrey,  consist 
of  the  Bagshot  sand,  which  reaches 
its    southern    termination,   and    its 
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highest  elevation  (about  500  ft.), 
here.  Tucksbury-hill  and  Beacon- 
hill,  both  lying  N.E.  of  Famham, 
are  the  highest  points  of  the  Bagshot 
sand,  with  which  they  are  in  fact 
only  capped.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  hill  on  which  Caesar's  Camp 
(jTosf)  stands  is  of  chalk,  and  forms  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  N.  Downs,  —  a 
sort  of  bastion  flung  forward  into  the 
flat  country  of  Hampshire,  a  wide 
stretch  of  which  is  overlooked  from 
its  summit.  The  hill  itself  descends 
sharply  into  the  heath  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  sides ;  on  the  S.  the  inti'ench- 
ment  (the  form  of  which  is  irregular) 
has  a  triple  vallum.  It  is  probably 
of  British  origin,  and  it  hsks  been 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  Alfred  the  Great  before 
his  defeat  of  the  Northmen  at  Faru- 
ham  in  894. 

The  camp  was  permanently  esta- 
blished here  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  heath 
having  been  made  by  engineers  from 
Ohobham  in  1853,  and  a  more  com- 
plete one  in  the  spring  of  1854.  The 
camp  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Win- 
chester turnpike-road,  and  is  divided 
into  a  North  and  a  South  Camp  by 
the  Basingstoke  Canal.  The  plateau 
on  which  they  stand  is  on  an  average 
320  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  situa- 
tion has  proved  singularly  healthy. 
The  country  westward  is  chiefly  used 
for  artillery  practice,  and  for  field- 
days  ;  the  rifle  ranges  are  mostly  to 
the  £.  Beside  a  line  of  10  m.  in  pro- 
gress to  Ascot,  no  less  than  8  rly.  stats. 
give  access  to  the  Camp, — viz.,  (1.)  on 
the  South  Western  line,  Famhorough 
from  the  N.,il«fe(Gre6n)  and  Tongham 
on  the  S.,  the  distances  ranging  from 
2  to  3  miles ;  North  Camp,  1  m.  from 
the  entrance  of  the  North  Camp,  and 
very  near  the  Tifle  ranges  on  Ash 
Common ;  and  Aldershot  Town^  very 
near  the  South  Camp;  (2.)  on  the 
Beading  and  Beigate  branch  of  the 
South  EastemBly.,^8^  (Church),  2  m. 
from  the  South  Camp;  Aldershot  (or 
J^orth  Camp),  which  is  nearer  to  tlie 


camp  than  the  S.W.  stat.  of  the  same 
name ;  and  Famhorough^  i  m.  N.E. 
of  the  Famhorough  Stat,  of  the  South 
Western  line.  At  the  Famhorough 
and  both  the  North  Camp  stats, 
omnibuses  meet  most  of  the  trains. 
Other  conveyances  are  also  to  be  had, 
but  the  fares  are  at  least  Is.  per  mile ; 
and  as  the  high  roads  are  singularly 
unpicturesque  and  insufferably  dusty, 
the  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  avoid 
them,  and  make  his  way  through  the 
fir-plantations,  interspersed  with  open 
patches  of  heather,  that  still  gird  in 
the  camp  on  either  side,  though  they 
are  daily  diminishing  with  the  in- 
crease of  cultivation  stimulated  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  manure. 
This,  indeed,  has  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  sewage  farm  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  near  the  North  Camp. 
The  tourist  need  not  fear  to  lose  his 
way,  as  the  4  churches  in  the  camps 
are  all  placed  on  rising  ground,  and 
serve  as  landmarks. 

In  the  North  Camp  the  buildings 
are  principally  of  wood,  arranged  in 
"  lines,"  as  they  are  styled,  which  are 
lettered  from  A  to  Q.  Each  line  is 
an  oblong  block  of  about  40  huts, 
numbered  from  N.  to  S.,  the  great 
majority  of  wood,  painted  black,  and 
covered  with  felt ;  some  2  or  3  are 
of  brick  for  special  purposes,  and  a 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  in  that 
material,  or  concrete,  is  said  to  be 
intended.  Each  of  the  men's  huts 
is  arranged  to  hold  22  men.  The 
huts  for  the  officers  and  sergeants 
are  in  no  respect  superior  in  out- 
ward appearance  to  those  of  the 
privates,  but  each  officer  has  more 
space  allowed  him;  whilst  a  few  of  the 
superior  officers  have  separate  dwell- 
ings, around  which,  in  many  cases, 
is  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  for 
a  garden,  but  often  containing 
little  more  than  a  few  hardy  ever- 
greens. At  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
camp  is  a  wooden  church,  with  a  por- 
tico ;  this  stands  on  a  slight  elevation, 
whence  a  fidr  prospect  is  commanded. 

The  South  Camp  occupies  much 
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the  larger  space,  and  has  all  the 
chief  public  establishments.  Near 
the  canal  is  an  iron  church ;  and  about 
}  m.  S.B.  a  wooden  one,  with  a  few 
small  painted  windows.  Between  the 
two  lies  the  cemetery.  The  commis- 
sariaty  the  barrack  department,  the 
workshops  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  the  gasworks,  are  all  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  On  a  hillock  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  recognisable  from 
afar  by  its  clumps  of  firs,  are  the 
quarters  of  the  Lieut.-General  in 
command  (Sir  T.  Steele,  K.C.B.), 
and  close  by  are  placed  2  Russian 
guns  and  a  bell  from  Sebastopol, 
used  as  morning  and  evening  guns, 
and  to  strike  £e  hours :  the  tone 
of  the  bell  is  deep  and  gong-like, 
and  it  can  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  lines  of  wooden 
huts,  lettered  A  to  Z,  lie  to  the  N. 
of  the  general's  quarters,  whilst  to  the 
S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  are  many  spacious, 
substantial,  and  some  of  them  really 
handsome,  brick  buildings,  as  the 
Hospital,  the  Royal  Artillery  bar- 
racks, and  barracKS  for  both  cavalry 
and  infantry.  One  set,  called  the 
Block  Barracks,  has  a  verandah  to 
each  story,  and  its  parade-ground  is 
roofed  over  with  glass.  The  Grand 
Parade  between  the  Mantry  (N.) 
and  Cavalry  (S.)  Barracks,  has  a 
double  avenue  of  trees,  the  view 
extending  from  All  Saints'  Church 
(W.)  to  the  Redan-hill,  with  its  wind- 
beaten  firs  (E.) 

As  before  said,  the  camp  proper 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Winchester  road. 
Along  this  road,  however,  are  several 
objects  deserving  notice.  First,  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  close  to  the  North 
Camp ;  and  next,  the  Officers*  Club- 
house, the  scene  of  the  Crawley 
court-martial,  in  1863.  An  interest- 
ing Industrial  Exhibition,  chiefly  of 
works  executed  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers, was  held  in  it  in  the  summer 
of  1864.  It  stands  a  short  distance 
S.  of  the  canal,  has  a  grass-plat  with 
«hrubbeiy  in  front,  and,  though 
built   only   of   corrugated   iron   is 


rather  a  handsome  edifice;  it  con- 
tains a  noble  clubroom  and  16  other 
apartments.  |  m.  S.  of  the  Club- 
house, and  standing  on  higher  ground, 
is  thepermament  QiurchXAXL  Saints), 
opened  in  1863.  It  stands  in  a 
beautifully  kept  inclosore  (not  a 
burial  ground)  at  the  head  of  Avenue- 
road,  is  cruciform,  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  facings ;  questionable  E.  E.  in 
style ;  has  N.  and  S.  porches,  and  a 
lofty  tower,  with  pyramidal  roof 
(121  ft.  from  the  ground),  at  the  N. 
E.  angle.'  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  but  has  been  en- 
larged, and  now  has  3000  sittings. 
There  are  several  painted  windows, 
and  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Eyre,  90th  light  Infantry, 
killed  in  the  Ashantee  campaign. 

A  short  distance  farther,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  road,  is  a  fir-planta- 
tion, inclosed  by  park  palings,  and 
hiding  all  but  the  stabling  of  the 
Queen's  Pavilion.  A  hillock  near, 
however,  shows  the  building  itself, 
seated  on  a  rising  ground  amid 
thriving  shrubberies.  It  is  of  wood, 
but  painted  with  bright  colours,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  most  of 
the  edifices  around.  It  is  understood 
to  contain severalhandsome  rooms, but 
admission  is  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out more  influence  than  the  casual 
visitor  may  ordinarily  be  supposed  to 


About  i  m.  W.  of  the  Pavilion  ex- 
tends the  Long  Valley,  the  scene  of 
the  Aldershot  field-days.  At  its 
extremity  is  a  steep  hill  (600  ft.),  with 
some  ancient  intrenchments  which 
bear  the  name  of  CsBsar's  Camp,  and 
where  Roman  coins  have  been  found. 
Modem  works  have  been  thrown  up 
on  Hungry-hill,  nearer  to  the  Win- 
chester-road, and  the  whole  district 
is  so  marked  out  for  artillery  or  rifle 
ranges,  and  the  red  danger-flags  are 
displayed  at  so  many  points  in  all 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  be  too  anxious  at  that 
time  for  its  exploration,  but  to  choose 
t|ie  afternoon    instead,   when    the 
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troops  are  amusing  themselves  in 
their  tennis-courts  or  recreation- 
grounds,  or  are  crowding  the  streets, 
**  publics,**  and  music-halls  of  the 
rising  town  of  Aldershot  (post). 

Together  the  camps  cover  an  area 
of  about  7  sq.  m. ;  and  they  commonly 
contain  about  12,000  troops,  beside 
women  and  children.  According  to 
an  oflScial  return  (1874)  there  is  ac- 
commodation for  754  officers,  15,665 
men,  and  4358  horses;  about  two- 
thirds  are  provided  for  in  the  huts,  and 
one-third  in  the  permanent  barracks. 
When,  as  at  the  summer  drills, 
militia  and  volunteers  are  also  present, 
they  are  usually  placed  under  canvas 
on  Cove  Common,  near  the  Fam- 
borough  Stat.  To  the  visitor,  the  black 
wooden  huts  and  stables  of  hurdles 
have  at  first  a  repulsive  appear- 
ance, but  even  a  slight  investigation 
will  show  that  great  pains  and  ex- 
pense have  been  bestowed  on  this 
unpromising  spot,  and  that  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem.  An 
ample  supply  of  water  has  been 
brought  from  a  distance,  avenues  of 
trees  have  been  planted,  convenient 
recreation -grounds  formed,  and  at 
the  North  Camp  there  is  a  race- 
course. The  great  drawback  is  the 
dust,  which  is  still  almost  intolerable, 
although  much  has  been  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil. 

Beside  its  cook-house,  mess-room, 
laundry,  and  canteen,  each  block 
of  huts  contains  its  schools,  its 
commissariat  stores  and  workshop. 
A  well-appointed  fire-brigade  has  its 
stations  all  over  the  camps,  and  is 
provided  with  iron  screens  on  wheels, 
to  isolate  any  burning  building.  There 
are  postoffices  and  telegraph-offices 
inside,  and  cabstands  outside  the 
gates.  There  are,  beside  the  churches, 
Boman  Catholic  and  Dissenting 
chapels,  also  a  Mission-house  and 
Soldiers*  Institute,  a  structure  of 
some  architectural  character,  &c. 
Greneral  Sir  A.  J.  Lavn^nce  has 
erected  a  drinking-fountain,  and  a 
well-trained  amateur  choir  has  been 


formed  for  the  Church  service. 
Theatricals  are  in  vogue,  and  there 
are  Libraries  for  all  ranks,  as  well  as 
a  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  where 
some  of  the  most  accomplished 
officers  devote  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  the  improvement  and  amusement 
of  their  men. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  much 
at  Aldershot  to  interest  the  visitor, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
country  in  which  it  is  placed  is  not 
by  any  means  attractive.  The  heath 
is  bounded,  however,  on  the  Simrey 
side,  by  a  range  of  low  heathery  hills, 
called  Eomping  Downs,  from  which 
some  good  views  over  the  flat  coun- 
try are  commanded,  and  which  are 
themselves  not  unpleasing  to  the 
pedestrian  who  rejoices  in  the  free- 
dom of  an  uninclosed  country.  For 
ordinary  visitors,  the  great,  if  not 
the  sole  attraction  of  Aldershot  are 
the  field-days ;  and  a  really  brilliant 
field-day  here  is  a  sight  which  will 
amply  repay  the  civilian  for  what- 
ever trouble  he  may  have  taken  in 
making  the  transit  from  any  one  of 
the  rly.  stations,  or  in  climbing  the 
steep  height  of  Caesar's  Camp. 

The  town  of  Aldershot  closely 
adjoins  the  South  Camp  (Hotels: 
Cambridge,  Wellington,  George, 
Boyal).  It  was  a  mere  village  before 
the  establishment  of  the  camp,  but 
is  now  a  well-built  town,  with  a  Pop. 
of  about  12,000,  with  Local  Board, 
School  Board,  Market  House,  Banks, 
&c.  The  Church  (St.  Michael) 
stands  rather  remote,  on  the  road  to 
Ash,  but  another  is  being  built 
(1876)  in  the  town  itself;  there  are 
also  several  dissenting  chapels,  the 
most  noticeable  one  being  that  of 
the  Presbyterians,  in  Victoria-road, 
which  affects  the  Italian  Byzan^ne 
style. 

In  St.  MichaePs,  which  has  been 
"repaired  and  beautified**  in  true 
churchwarden*s  fashion,  is  a  monu- 
ment for  one  of  tiie  Tichbome 
family,  who  at  one  time  had  a  resi- 
dence in  the  parish.    Ash  Church,  2 
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in.  E.,  originally  Nonn.  and  E.  E., 
has  been  almost  rebuilt  by  Woodyer, 
who  has  substituted  a  lofty  stone 
spire  for  the  shingled  one.  Ash,  like 
Aldertihot,  has  greatly  grown  since 
the  establishment  of  the  camp. 


ROUTE  15. 

WOKING  TO  HASLEMERE,  BY  GODAL- 
MING  [HASCOMBE,  HAMBLEDON, 
PEPERHAROW,  HINDHEADJ 

Guildfordf  Godcdming,  and  Direct 
Portsmouth  Line,  8oiUh  Western 
Bailway.    19  m. 

From  the  Woking  Junction  Stat. 
(Kte.  14)  a  course  of  6  m.  through  a 
not  very  attractive  country  (though 
Whitemoor  Common,  which  the  line 
traverses  for  1^  m.,  is  broad,  open, 
and  breezy,  purple  with  ling,  pitcher- 
heath,  and  wild  thyme,  and  the  ridge 
of  the  Hood's  Back  stretches  along 
in  front)  wSl  bring  the  traveller  to 
Guildlbrd. 

About  midway  on  W.,  after  passing 
on  E.  the  Icurge  sheet  of  water  called 
Whitemoor  Pond,  is  the  Church  of 
Worplesdon  (in  Domesday,  Werpes- 
dune),  mainly  Perp.,  restored  1867. 
It  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
has  a  tall  square  tower,  in  which 
is  a  peal  of  6  bells.  In  the  E.  win- 
dow is  some  ancient  stained  glass, 
which  has  been  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  church  and  re- 
arranged. Manning  suggests  that 
tbe  red  roses  it  contains  indicate  that 
it  was  originally  placed  here  when 
Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  uncle  of 
Henry  VII.,  was  lord  of  the  manor.  In 
the  long  chancel  are  two  memorial 
windows.    The  font  is  late  Norm. 

Dr.  Burton  (d.  1771),  of  some  re- 
putation as  a  Greek  scholar,  and 
f^uthor  of  *  Iter  Surriense  et  Sussexi- 


ense,*  the  first  of  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  Epsom  races  in 
Greek,  was  long  rector  of  Worplesdon. 

Close  to  the  church  was  formerly  a 
semaphore,  one  of  a  line  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  witli 
Portsmouth,  in  1796.  The  tourist 
should  ascend  the  hill  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  from  the  churchyard. 
The  prospect  across  the  valley  to 
the  Guildford  Downs  and  St.  Mar- 
tha*s-hill,  crested  by  its  chapel,  in 
one  direction,  and  to  Epsom  Downs 
in  the  other,  is  as  charming  a 
**  bit "  of  its  kind  as  is  likely  to  be 
often  seen. 

Worpleedon  Lodge  (J.  H.  Baxen- 
dale,  Esq.))  is  a  beautiful  seat,  with 
fine  trees  and  ornamental  water. 

At  Slyfield  Green,  in  this  parish, 
Aubrey  tells  us  that  coal  was 
found  temp.  Chas.  11.  The  discovery 
proved,  however,  of  little  service. 
"  How  deep  the  coal  is,  is  unknown, 
for  here  the  irons  broke,  thought 
by  Mr.  William  Lilly  (astrologer), 
to  be  by  subterranean  spirits;  for 
as  fast  as  the  irons  were  put  in 
they  would  snap  off."  This  coal  was 
probably  some  species  of  lignite. 

On  Broad-street  Common,  1^  m. 
S.  of  Worplesdon,  the  pavements  of 
a  small  Roman  building  were  dis- 
covered in  1829.  Some  parts  were 
removed  to  Clandon  Park  (Lord 
Onslow*s).  They  were,  however,  very 
plain,  and  chiefiy  formed  of  tessene 
cut  from  the  local  ironstone.  Leav- 
ing Stoke  (Rte.  10)  on  E.,  we  reach 

6  m.  Guildford  (Stat.).  (For 
Guildford  and  its  neighbourhood 
see  Bte.  5.)  The  large  red-brick 
building  just  beyond  the  stat.  on  rt. 
is  tiie  Surrey  County  Hospital. 

On  leaving  Guildford  the  railway 
burrows  through  St.  Catherine' s-hill, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hog's 
Back:  on  emerging  from  the  long 
chalk  tunnel  the  tourist  finds  him- 
self in  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Wey, 
and  crossing  bright  green  meadows, 
reaches 
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10  m.  Goddtming  (Stat.).  Godal- 
ming,  locally  ** Grodlyman,"  (Inns: 
King's  Arms;  Angel)  is  a  narrow- 
8treet«d  straggling  town,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Wey,  and  con- 
taining nothing  of  special  interest 
(pop.  of  the  town,  2500;  of  the 
parish,  7000).  Like  Dorking  and 
Guildford,  however,  it  is  a  centre 
from  which  much  beautiful  scenery 
may  be  visited. 

Godalming  was  one  of  the  manors 
bequeathed  by  Alfred  to  his  nephew 
Ethelhelm,  on  whose  death  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  granted  by  Henry  II.  to 
the  bps.  of  Salisbury,  who  possessed 
it  until  Henry  VUI.  gave  them  other 
lands  in  exchange:  a  memorial  of 
their  possession  exists  in  Bishop's- 
bridge,  on  the  London  road.  Eliza- 
beth sold  the  manor  to  the  Mores  of 
Loseley,  whose  representative  in  the 
female  line  stiU  holds  it. 

The  Cliurch,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is 
a  cruciform  structure,  large  but  not 
architecturally  important,  with  a  cen- 
tral late  Norm,  tower  (Flambard,  a 
noted  church  -  builder  as  well  as 
Rufus'  justiciary,  was  once  its  vicar) 
and  tall  leaden  spire.  It  contains 
portions  of  E.  E.,  Dec.,  and  Perp, 
— the  last  prevailing.  The  church 
was  badly  restored  and  enlarged  in 
1840.  It  contains  two  16th-centy. 
brasses,  and  an  unappropriated  altar- 
tomb  of  the  16th  centy.  "  The  people 
of  this  place,"  says  Aubrey,  "  have  a 
tradition  that  in  a  great  tempest  of 
thunder  and  lightning  the  great  bell 
of  this  church  was  carried  out  of  the 
tower  and  thrown  into  the  river  at  a 
great  distance ;  where,  the  bell  sink- 
ing, and  being  not  possible  to  be 
taken  up,  it  caused  a  great  whirlpool, 
which  no  swimmer  dare  adventure 
into." 

The  Rev.  Antony  Warton  (died 
1715),  grand&ther  of  the  Historian  of 
English  Poetry,  and  the  Rev.  Owen 
Manning  (d.  1801),  the  Saxon  scho- 
lar  and  historian  of  Surrey,  bothi 


vicars  of  Godalming,  are  comme- 
morated in  mural  tablets;  as  is 
Nathaniel  Godbold,  the  illustrious 
inventor  of  the  **  Vegetable  Balsam." 
Another  vicar,  Samuel  Speed,  grand- 
son of  Speed  the  chronicler,  was,  it 
appears,  **  a  famous  and  valiant  sea- 
chaplain  and  sailor;'*  and  is  thus 
poetically  commemorated  in  a  song 
"  made  by  Sir  John  Birkenhead  on 
the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch :  "— 

**  His  chaplain,  he  plied  his  wonted  work, 
He  prayed  like  a  Christian  and  fought  like 

CiTing,  Now  for  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York! 
With  a  thump,  thump,  thump,**  &c 
Aubrey. 

Among  the  MSS.  at  Loseley  (Bte. 
11)  is  preserved  a  copy  of  a  vehement 
complaint  of  some  of  the  parishioners 
of  Godalming  in  1640  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  against  their  vicar.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Andrews,  in  which,  "  with 
other  things  of  great  vexation,"  they 
complain  of  "  his  pride,  idleness,  and 
affectation  of  popery,  his  denjring 
them  a  lecturer,  and  yet  refusing 
himself  to  preach,  by  which  they  do 
live  in  a  most  disconsolate  state,  like 
unto  those  who  have  almost  lost  their 
religion.'*  They  say  he  passed  so 
much  time  fishing  in  the  ing  (mea- 
dow) with  another  priest,  that  he 
preached  but  seldom,  and  then  in  a 
fruitless  and  unprofitable  manner. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  seques- 
tered, but  his  case  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  industrious  Walker. 

In  the  High-street  are  some  brick 
houses  worth  notice,  with  the  date 
1668,  at  which  time  Godalming  was 
occasionally  frequented  by  the  Court 
as  a  huntmg-station.  A  timbered 
hpuse  in  Bridge-street,  which  had 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  hunt- 
ing-lodge of  Charles  H.,  has  been 
pulled  down,  but  an  existing  house 
m  Bond-street  was  the  residence  of 
the  ** proud  Duke  of  Somerset'*  in 
the  time  of  Anne.  The  present  life 
and  "  movement"  of  Godalming  are 
kept  up  by  the  paper-mills  in  its 
I  3 
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BuburbS)  at  Easliing  and  at  Oattes- 
bAll,  which  are  large  and  interest- 
ing; by  its  timber  wharf,  and  tan- 
y^dB  at  Famcombe  (where  there  is 
a  district  church) ;  and  by  its  re- 
markable and  almost  nniqne  manu- 
factory of  fleecy  hosiery,  invented 
here,  close  adjoining  the  town.  Tlie 
Wey  is  navigable  by  means  of  locks 
fiom  tMs  place  to  Guildford,  and 
thence  to  the  Thames. 

Godcdming  has  sent  forth  no  very 
distinguished  natives ;  but  the  town 
rejoices  in  a  special  "  illustration  " — 
Mrs.  Mary  Tofts,  the  famous  "  rabbit 
woman"  of  1726.  This  lady,  whose 
story  produced  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
troversy, professed  to  have  brought 
into  the  world  some  hundreds  of 
rabbits,  having  been  startled  by  the 
♦•springing  up  of  a  rabbit"  whilst 
weeding  in  a  field — she  being  at  that 
time  in  an  interesting  condition. 
Mrs.  Tofks  succeeded  in  deceiving 
some  eminent  physicians,  and  some 
less  eminent  divines,  who  found  in 
her  "  preternatural  rabbits  "  the  ful- 
filment of  a  prophecy  in  Esdras,  for 
which  the  reader  may  search  if  he 
pleases.  Till  the  delusion  was  over, 
no  one,  it  is  said,  presumed  to  eat  a 
rabbit.  Great  Court  ladies,  "who 
loved  their  lords,"  at  last  became 
alarmed  on  their  own  accounts ;  and 
Queen  Caroline  ordered  Dr.  Chesel- 
den  to  investigate  the  whole  affair, 
which  terminated  in  the  removal  of 
the  unhappy  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  her  me- 
dical backer,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Guild- 
ford, to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell.  Ho- 
gartii's  print,  entitied  '  Cunicularii, 
or  The  Wise  Men  of  Godlyman  in 
Consultation,'  was  published  during 
these  discussions.  The  imposture  is 
also  commemorated  in  liis  better 
known  print,  'Credulity,  Supersti- 
tion, and  Fanaticism,'  strangely 
styled  by  Walpole  "  the  most  sublime 
of  all  his  works."  At  the  sale  of 
George  Steevens's  library  in  1800,  a 
complete  collection  of  the  tracts  re- 
lating to  Mary  Tofts  sold  for  142.  lOg. 
But  ft  sshort  remove  W.  from  the 


stat.  is  We8G)ro6k,  long  the  property 
of  the  Oglethorpes.  General  James 
Oglethorpe,  the  early  patron  and 
friend  of  Johnson,  commemorated  by 
BosweU,  "recollected"  by  Samuel 
Bogers,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
reformers  of  our  prisons  and  opposers 
of  negro  slavery,  was  bom  here  in 
1698 ;  d.  1785.  General  Oglethorpe's 
experiences  were  very  varied,  and  his 
biography,  which  Johnson  wished 
to  write,  would  have  been  highly  in- 
terestmg.  In  early  life  he  served 
under  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
as  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  His 
activity  in  foimding  the  colony  of 
Georgia  earned  for  him  Pope's  pane- 
g3rric: — 

"  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

He  used  to  boast  of  having  shot 
woodcocks  on  that  which  is  now  the 
gayest  part  of  Regent-street. — Mia- 
cmday'a  flMfory,  i.,  p.  357.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  was  once  concealed  at  West- 
brook,  and  that  one  of  the  sons  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe  (father 
of  the  general)  was  the  famous 
"warming-pan"  infant  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Whitehall  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  so-called 
James  IIL  The  general  himself  lay 
under  the  suspicion  of  Jacobite  ten- 
dencies, and  being  thought  to  ex- 
hibit a  questionable  slackness  in  the 
pursuit  of  Charles  Edward's  forces  on 
the  retreat  from  Derby,  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial ;  he  was  acquitted, 
but  was  not  afterwards  employed. 

1  m.  N.W.  of  Godalming,  on  an 
elevated  site  of  about  80  acres,  are 
the  new  Charterhouse  SchooU^  removed 
from  London  in  1870.  The  build- 
ing is  of  native  Burgate  stone,  of 
mixed  E.  E.  and  Dec.  styles,  witii  a 
central  gate-house  tower,  130  ft.  high. 
The  chapel  is  of  large  size  (118  ft. 
by  40  ft.),  calculated  to  acoonunodate 
500  boys,  and  has  several  painted 
wihdowB,  mostly  pix)vided  by  old  Car- 
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thusians ;  the  E.  window  is  the  gift 
of  the  Queen.  The  whole  edifice 
formfl  a  quadrangle  of  very  striking 
appearance ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  P. 
C.  Hardwick. 

Near  Catteshall  (on  the  Way,  N.E. 
of  the  town)  are  some  trifling  re- 
mains of  the  old  manor-house,  with 
its  chapel. 

Godalming  was  long  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Inskipp,  and  is  a  favourite 
haunt  of  Creswick,  R.A.  The  pic- 
tures of  both  artists,  as  well  as  those 
of  Birket  Foster  and  Hook,  who  live 
near,  give  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  —full  of  picturesque 
lanes,  old  timbered  farms,  trees  of 
great  age  and  beauty,  and  low  wooded 
hills,  affording  glimpses  into  the 
Weald  beyond.  The  artist  will  find 
employment  on  almost  all  sides  of 
the  town. 

(1).  His  first  Excursion  should  be 
to  the  woods  of  Hascombe  and  Ham- 
bledon,  at  the  point  where  the  hills 
of  Shanklin  sand  gradually  sink  in- 
to the  valley  of  the  Weald.  From 
Godalming  to  Hascombe  (4  m.  S.E.) 
the  road  is  of  no  great  interest. 

Bttsbridge  Hall  (J.  0.  F.  Bamsden, 
Esq.),  IJ  m.  S.E.  of  Godalming,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  park  scenery,  and 
contains  some  good  pictures.  Near 
it  is  a  small  modem  E.  E.  church  by 
Seott 

Hascombe  Church  was  rebuilt  in 
1864,  in  E.  E.  style,  with  shingled 
spire,  from  designs  by  Woodyer,  Tlie 
church,  small  but  beautifully  finished, 
has  an  apsidal  termination  and  a 
good  stone  porch.  The  chancel  is 
shut  off  by  a  screen ;  the  narrow  lan- 
cet windows  are  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Hardman^  and  on  7  sides  of 
the  apse  (the  8th  is  a  door-way) 
are  demi-figures  of  the  angels  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  each  holding  a 
stone  candlestick ;  the  reredos  is 
of  alabaster;  the  floor  of  encaustic 
tiles ;  and  there  are  sedilia,  credence- 
table,  &c.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  a  soit  of  diapel,  shut  off 


from  the  nave  by  a  carved  oak  screen, 
which  serves  as  the  pew  of  the  squire, 
and  a  hagioscope  gives  a  view  of  the 
altar.  The  pulpit  of  stone  has  a 
well-carved  statuette  (by  NichoUs) 
of  St.  Peter.  Altogether  it  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  modern 
Gothic.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 
author  of  the  *Life  of  Cicero,'  was 
long  rector  here  (d.  1750).  S.  is  a 
high  ridge  covered  with  beech-trees, 
one  of  which,  called  *'  the  Hascombe 
beech,"  is  a  great  landmark.  From 
this  point  very  wide  views  are  com- 
manded over  the  Sussex  woods,  and 
along  the  projecting  hill  bastions, 
eastward,  as  far  as  Leith  and  its 
tower.  A  part  of  this  ridge  is  named 
CasUe  HiU,  from  a  small  square  in- 
trenchment  with  a  single  ditch  and 
vallum.  On  the  S.  side  is  Park 
Hatch  (J.  Godman,  Esq.).  At  Has- 
combe is  a  small  inn,  called  the 
*  White  Horse,'  where  tolerable  ac- 
commodation may  be  had.  After 
having  seen  the  church  at  Hascombe, 
the  tourist  interested  in  modem 
Gothic  architecture  may  visit  a  still 
more  elaborate  and  highly  decorated 
little  church  at  Grafham  Grange 
(St.  Andrew,  Early  Dec),  a  short  2 
m.  N.E.  It  is  by  the  same  architect, 
Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  and  built  chiefly 
at  his  own  cost,  close  to  the  grounds 
of  his  residence. 

In  turning  from  here  across  the 
country  to  Hambledon,  2J  m.  W., 
the  tourist  will  pass  through  a  series 
of  most  picturesque  lanes,  with  here 
and  there  fine  openings  over  the 
country  S.  At  Burgate,  about  1  m. 
S.W.  from  Hascombe,  across  the 
fields,  and  by  a  path  through  a 
wood,  he  should  stop  to  visit  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  of  an- 
cient chestnuts  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  about  20  trees, 
scattered  over  a  narrow  coombe  of 
broken,  ferny  ground,  descending 
suddenly  upon  the  old  manor-house, 
now  a  £arm.  Their  enormous  trunks, 
twisted  and  contorted  like  so  many 
struggling  giants,  are  ribbed  all  over 
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as  ivith  a  cordage  of  bark :  and  be- 
tween their  branches,  rich  with  glossy 
Titian-like  leaf-masses,  glimpses  are 
caught  of  the  bine  distance  over  the 
Weald.  Such  a  bit  of  Spain  it  would 
be  difficult  to  parallel  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  coombe  should  also 
be  examined  above  the  chestnuts,  so 
as  to  look  down  upon  them  in  the 
foreground.  Observe  also  the  sin- 
gularly picturesque  view  looking  up 
the  lane  on  rt.,  with  a  couple  of 
huge  chestnuts  standing  at  the  en- 
trance like  giant  guardians  of  the 
road.  Two  of  the  chestnuts  in  the 
coombe  measure  (1864)  each  19  ft. 
6  in.  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
others  appear  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions; almost  all  are  of  ^reat  height, 
and  full  of  foliage.  The  JBargate 
StonCf  **  a  conglomerate  of  quartz 
grains  and  pebbles,  held  together  by 
a  strong  calcareous  cement,**  which 
is  spread  widely  through  the  upper 
Shanklin  sand  about  Godalming, 
perhaps  takes  its  name  (slightly 
altered)  from  this  place,  though 
there  is  a  Bargate  a  few  miles  of!^ 
just  across  the  Sussex  border.  It  is 
an  excellent  building-stone. 

Beyond  Burgate  the  road  passes 
across  Hydon  Heath— a  tract  of 
wild  ground  covered  with  Scotch  firs 
and  hollies,  and  in  the  more  open 
parts  dotted  with  tall  bushes  of  juni- 
per, which  give  a  name  to  "  Juniper 
Valley,"  a  picturesque  dell  on  rt.  S. 
rises  Hydon  Ball,  the  highest  point 
of  the  sand-hills  in  this  direction, 
commanding  wide  views.  A  myste- 
rious local  fhyme  belongs  to  it : — 

*•  On  Hydon's  top  there  is  a  cup, 
And  in  that  cup  there  is  a  drop : 
Take  up  the  cup  and  drink  the  drop, 
And  place  the  cup  on  Hydon's  top." 

(Comp.  the  Scottish  rhyme — 

**  On  Tintock  top  there  is  a  mist. 
And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist. 
And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  cup,"  &c.) 

Hamhledon  Church  is  almost  en- 
tirely modem.  In  the  churchyard  are 
2  very  large  and  ancient  yews ;  the 


larger  measures  (1864)  27  ffc.  at  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  but  the  trunk  is 
quite  hollow ;  the  other,  quite  sound, 
is  15  ft  5  in. 

From  this  point  the  tourist  may 
either  return  by  Busbridge  Hall 
(ante)  to  Godalming,  or  cross  to  the 
Midhurst  road,  and  so  home  by  Wit- 
ley  Stat.  Cpost)  i  m.  W.  The  scenery 
towards  Witley  is  very  picturesque, 
especially  at  one  point  on  Hamble- 
don  Common,  where  a  hill  covered 
with  pines  rises  rt. ;  the  foreground 
is  dotted  with  single  trees,  among 
which  are  some  Turkey  oaka ;  1.  are 
cottages  and  an  old  saw-pit;  and 
over  a  wooded  middle  distance 
the  blue  crests  of  Hindhead  lift 
themselves. 

(2.)  An  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  country  of  altogether  different 
character  on  the  W.  of  the  line, 
visiting  Peperharow  and  Elstead. 
Leaving  Westbrook  on  rt.,  before 
reaching  Eashing,  1  m.,  remark  in 
Charcoal-lane  a  most  picturesque  old 
timbered  farm.  Eashing  lies  in  a 
valley,  opening  toward  Peperharow 
and  the  wild  heaths  about  Frensham 
in  the  distance.  The  scene  is  well 
commanded  from  Eashing  House  (H. 
Gill,  Esq.).  Proceeding  by  this  road, 
the  tourist  should  first  visit  Oxenford 
Grange,  the  southern  portion  of 
Peperharow  Park,  once  belonging 
to  the  Cistercians  of  Waverley.  Of 
the  old  building  scarcely  a  fragment 
remains.  The  present  most  striking 
assemblage  of  roofs  and  gables  was 
erected  in  1844,  from  Pugin*s  de- 
signs ;  they  are  farm-buildings.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated;  and  the 
White  Monks,  could  they  find  their 
way  back,  would  at  once  feel  at  home 
here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  large 
treasure  is  buried  at  Oxenford,  which 
none  but  the  right  owners  will  ever 
find.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  coffer,  which 
can  only  be  stirred  by  seven  milk- 
white  oxen.  The  cnest  has  once 
been  discovered;  but  some  black 
hairs  defiled  the  pure  white  of  the 
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oxen  used  for  removing  it,  and  it 
sank  again  into  the  ground.  (At 
Marden,  Herefordshire,  a  large  silver 
bell,  ij;  is  said,  lies  in  the  river  Lugg, 
which  can  only  be  drawn  out  by  two 
white  oxen,  and  similar  traditions 
prevail  elsewhere.)  Near  the  farm- 
buildings  is  the  Bonfidd  spring,  with 
a  cell  over  it  designed  by  Pugin. 
The  water  is  esteemed  medicinal, 
and  is  in  high  repute  as  eye-lotion. 

Through  the  gate-house  of  Oxen- 
ford,  in  designing  which  Mr.  Pugin 
must  have  recollected  that  of  St. 
Mary's  Priory  at  Dover  (parts  are 
also  copied  from  the  vaults  of  the 
refectory  at  Waverley),  the  mansion 
and  church  of  PeperMrow  (Pipard's 
are,  or  estate)  may  be  reached.  The 
park  is  large,  intersected  by  the 
Wey,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 
The  house  (Lord  Midleton)  was 
built  (1771)  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Wm.  Chambers,  but  was  enlarged 
and  altered  by  Cockerell.  In  the 
garden  are  some  very  grand  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  to  see  which  permission 
should  be  asked.  The  four  oldest 
were  planted  in  1736.  One  of  these 
is  15  ft.  in  circumf.  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Its  dark  layers  of  shade 
extend  for  nearly  100  ft.  horizontally, 
and  some  of  its  branches  are  7  ft. 
round.  These  cedars  are  worthy 
brethren  of  the  Burgate  chestnuts, 
and  should  not  be  missed. 

The  Churcht  St.  Nicholas,  restored 
in  1845  by  Pugin,  is  near  the  man- 
sion. The  chancel  arch  is  enriched 
Norman.  The  clustered  shafts  and 
arches  separating  the  nave  from  the 
single  aisle  are  modern;  the  shafts 
are  of  Irish  marble,  from  the  Midle- 
ton quarries,  County  Cork.  The  Dec. 
windows  and  S.  porch  are  in  part 
restorations.  N.  of  the  chancel  is 
the  Midleton  chantry,  having  the 
arms  and  quarterings  of  the  family 
running  round  the  cornice.  In  this 
and  the  adjoining  chancel  is  some 
good  stained  glass,  The  whole  re- 
storation is  eminently  Puginesque 
and  characteristic    The  slab  front- 


ing the  altar,  and  inlaid  with  a  brass 
cross,  marks  the  burial-place  of  Joan 
Adderley,  widow  of  Wm.  Brocas, 
Lord  of  Peperharow  temp.  Hen.  VII. 
The  Brass  fixed  against  the  N.  wall 
of  the  chancel  belongs  to  the  same 
lady,  who  died  1487.  The  recum- 
bent figure  under  a  pointed  arch,  N. 
of  the  chancel,  is  that  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Midleton,  d.  1836.  It  is  by 
Wedces, 

From  Peperharow  the  excursion 
may  be  extended  by  footpath  across 
the  park,  and  by  a  lovely  Surrey  lane 
to  Somerset  Bridge^  spanning  the 
Wey  (here  a  fine  trout  stream),  a 
delicious  walk,  to  Mislead,  and  over 
Thursley  Common  into  the  Ports- 
mouth road  at  the  4th  milestone ;  or 
the  return  to  Godalming  may  be 
made  by  Hertmore,  N.  At  ShackU- 
fordt^  on  this  last  route,  many  Romano- 
British  urns  have  been  found,  of 
the  pottery  which  seems  to  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  Alice  Holt 
Forest.  The  small  B.  E.  Church, 
built  by  Scott  in  1865,  is  a  cruciform 
structure  with  apse  and  central  tower, 
has  much  excellent  carving,  particu- 
larly on  the  heads  of  capitals,  where 
ferns,  liKes,  primroses,  &c.,  appear; 
there  are  also  several  memorial  win- 
dows of  painted  glass  by  Clayton 
and  Bell.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  about  halfway  between 
Hertmore  and  Godalming,  is  very 
fine,  embracing  a  wide  sweep  in  all 
directions,  and  is  worth  seeking.  It 
is  about  1  m.  from  Godalming.  A 
detour  of  about  3  m.  from  Hertmore 
will  enable  the  tourist  to  visit  Comp- 
ton  Church  (see  Rte.  11),  from  here ; 
though  it  will  be  better  taken  with 
Loseley,  from  Guildford.  Mstead  (2 
m.  from  Peperharow)  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  heaths  that  stretch  away 
to  Hindhead.  The  Church  (restored 
1872)  is  small,  and  Bishop  Fox*s 
pelican  on  the  chancel  roof  marks 
Perp.  work  about  it.  From  here  a 
drive  of  2  m.  across  the  commons 
leads  to  Thursley  (jpost),  and  so  into 
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the   Portsmouth    road,  5   m.    fL-om 
Godalming.      _^___ 

The  Batlway  from  Godalming  for 
several  miles  keeps  pretty  close  to 
the  line  of  the  old  Portsmouth  coach- 
road,  sometimes  to  the  E.  and  some- 
times to  the  W.  The  works  on  the 
line  are  generally  heavy,  being  a 
rapid  succession  of  deep  cuttings 
and  high  embankments,  allowing 
but  tantalizing  glimpses  of  a  most 
picturesque  country. 

12  m,  Milford  (Stat.),  a  chapehry  of 
Witley,  and  a  thriving  little  village. 
The  Church,  St.  John's,  a  modem 
Gothic  building,  was  enlarged  in 
1864.  Here  is  Young's  nursery- 
ground,  containing  choice  coniferss, 
&c.  Milford  House  is  the  seat  of 
E.  W.  Webb,  Esq. 

14  m.  WiOey  (Stat).  The  village 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  and,  with  the 
scenery  around,  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  landscape  painter.  The  Church 
(All  Saints),  |  m.  W.,  has  been  re- 
stored, and  will  repay  a  visit  It  is 
cruciform,  with  central  tower  and 
shingled  spire.  The  style  is  E.  E. 
with  a  good  Dec.  E.  window,  but 
the  Norm.  S.  doorway,  with  cushion 
capitals,  remains  within  the  E.E. 
one.  There  is  an  E  E.  octagonal  font, 
sedile,  piscina,  and  aumbry,  some 
good  15th-centy.  heraldic  glass,  and 
a  Perp.  screen.  One  mutilated  Brass, 
dated  1468,  mentions  "  G^orgii  Ducis 
Clarence,  Dns.  de  Wytle,"  and  there 
are  others,  for  T.  Jonys,  sewer  of  the 
chamber  to  Hen.  YIII.,  his  wife  and 
6  children,  1525 ;  for  H.  Bell,  clerk 
of  the  household  to  James  I.,  1684  ; 
beside  several  of  more  modem  date. 

NearWitley,  though  in  the  parish 
of  Godalming,  are  now  the  indus- 
trial schools  oelonging  to  Bridewell 
Hospital,  London. 

2  m.  S.E.  is  ChiddingfM,  a  quiet 
out-of-the-way  Weald  village,  built 
round  a  large    green,  and  in  the 


midst  of  fruitful  fields  and  orchards ; 
but  once  a  place  of  some  manu- 
facturing industry,  having  its  weekly 
market  and  annual  fair,  busy  iron- 
smelting  furnaces,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  11  glass-houses  by  the 
village  green;  but  these  last  the 
queen  ordered  to  be  stopped,  they 
having  been  petitioned  against  as  a 
nuisance.  Vitrified  fragments  and 
slag  are  still  dug  up  here ;  and  backs 
of  grates  and  fire-dogs,  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments,  of  Ghiddingfold 
make,  are  frequent  in  the  farm- 
houses. The  Chvrch  (restored  1870) 
has  some  interesting  features.  The 
chancel  is  E.E.  (there  are  5  tall 
lancet-windows  on  N.  side),  with  a 
Dec.  E.  window  inserted.  The  win- 
dows of  the  nave  are  Perp. ;  rt. 
of  the  altar  are  a  piscina  and  an 
aumbry.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
grave  of  the  mother  of  the  author  of 
*  Night  Thoughts.' 

Dunsfold  Church,  2}  m.  E.  of 
Ghiddingfold,  by  some  characteristic 
Surrey  lanes,  is  cruciform,  of  Dec. 
period  throughout,  happily  unre- 
stored,  and  in  tolerable  preservation  ; 
though  it  has  been  thickly  white- 
washed. The  nave  is  unbroken  by 
columns.  The  chancel,  which  is 
large,  has  two  good  Dec.  windows 
on  each  side.  S.  of  the  altar  are  3 
sedilia,  separated  by  detached  shafts 
of  Sussex  marble,  and  a  double 
piscina  beyond.  Observe  the  cylin- 
drical stringcourse  carried  round  tiie 
chancel.  8.  of  the  church  is  a  very 
large  yew-tree. 

3  m.  further  S.E.,  along  rou^h, 
and  in  wet  weather  very  muddy 
lanes,  'Manes  of  bottomless  clay" 
as  Gobbett  characteristically  terms 
them,  and  on  the  border  of  Sussex, 
is  Aid/old  (like  the  other  Weald 
folds,  Ghiddingfold,  Dunsfold,  &c., 
an  ancient  enclosure  for  cattle  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods)^  a  curiously 
secluded  Weald  village,  with  achurch 
(dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  the  first 
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missionary  to  this  wild  district, 
partly  late  Norm.,  but  repaired  and 
altered.  The  tourist  should  traverse 
a  portion  of  this  Weald  country  with 
its  fine  old  farmhouses,  relics  of  the 
prosperous  old  times  of  the  Weald, 
its  hammer-ponds,  vestiges  of  the 
many  iron-fumaoes  of  former  days, 
its  old  families  of  yeomen  and  la- 
bourers, and  wide  -  stretehing  oak- 
plantations  still  maintaining  for  it 
something  of  its  primal  character. 
Cobbett  says  of  "the  real  Weald  of 
Surrey,"  that  it  is  **  a  country  where, 
strictly  speaking,  only  three  things 
will  grow  well — ^grass,  wheat,  and 
oak-trees." 

Et.  of  the  rly.,  3  m.  W.  of  Witley 
8tat.,  is  the  village  of  Thursley, 
on  the  old  Portsmouth  road.  The 
church,  plain  E.  E.,  was  restored  in 
1842,  when  the  low  characteristic 
wooden  turret  was  unwisely  replaced 
by  one  of  stone. 

There  is  a  wide  view  from  the 
churchyard  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hog's  Back.  Bemark,  standing  apart 
on  N.W.  of  the  church,  a  headstone, 
with  a  rude  sculpture  representing 
three  ruffians  killing  a  sailor,  and 
a  rhyming  inscription  below.  The 
sailor  was  murdered  on  Hindhead, 
September  24,  1786,  and  rolled  into 
the  hollow  of  the  "Devil's  Punch- 
bowL"  His  body  was  found  by 
some  labouring  men;  and  the  mur- 
derers (three  sailors  named  Lonegon, 
Casey,  and  Marshall,  like  the  suf- 
ferer, on  their  way  to  Portsmouth) 
were  taken  the  same  day  at  Sheet, 
near  Petersfield,  whilst  sellmg  their 
victim's  clothes.  They  were  hung 
in  chains  on  Hindhead  Heath,  near 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  where  a 
stone  with  an  inscription  was  placed 
to  mark  the  spot  by  Jas.  Stilwell, 
Esq.,  of  Cosford,  near  Haslemere. 

In  the  name  of  Thursley  Mr. 
Kemble  (Sax.  in  Eng.,  i.  348)  finds  a 
record  of  the  old  Saxon  god  Thunor, 
the  "  Thor  "  of  the  Norsemen,  as  also 
in  Hiunder-EiUj  not  far  from  the  vil- 


lage ;  but  the  Hammer  Ponds,  which 
Mr.  Kemble  supposed  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  famous  hammer  of  Thor, 
are  relics  of  an  ancient  iron-forge, 
like  the  various  "hammer  posts"  and 
"hammer  ponds"  scattered  through- 
out the  forest  ridge  of  Sussex.  Less 
questionable  traces  of  ancient  hea- 
tnenism  are  to  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  "  Devil's  Jumps "  and 
the  "  Devil's  Punchbowl,"  both  near 
Thursley,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  oflfers  many  other  indica- 
tions of  the  old  "  profession  "  of  its 
Saxon  settlers.  (See  Kemble,  i.  p. 
351.) 

The  DeviPe  Jumps,  "3  singular 
natural  mounds,  which  form  most 
conspicuous  objects  upon  a  very  wild 
and  desert  heath,"  S.  of  Frensham, 
and  close  under  EUndhead,  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  geologist. 
They  consist,  like  all  this  district,  of 
Shanklin  sand,  and  are  apparently 
"the  remaining  portions  of  a  stratum 
of  sand,  reduced  by  abrasion  to  their 
present  irregular  form.  The  pebbles 
and  rolled  masses  on  Thursley  Com- 
mon, immediately  to  the  N.  of  Hind- 
head, are  sand-rock,  passing  into 
chert,  which  seems  to  be  unmixed 
with  other  matter,  and  to  be  the 
debris  of  the  beds  now  removed." — 
Dr.  Fitton.  The  ascent  toward 
Hindhead,  from  the  Frensham  and 
Thursley  Commons,  exhibits  deep 
channels  trenched  in  the  sand. 

Beyond  Thursley  we  begin  to 
climb  the  fern-  and  furze-covered  side 
of  Hindhead  (923  ft.) :  except  Leith- 
hill,  which  is  70  ft.  above  it,  the 
highest  point  of  the  sandstone  in 
the  S.E.  of  England.  "  The  whole 
of  the  tract  here  occupied  by  the 
sands,  though  not  unpicturesque,  is 
wild  and  barren-  in  its  aspect  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  producing  only 
ferns,  heaths,  and  furze.  The  sur- 
face is,  in  fact,  to  this  hour,  nearly 
such  as  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  when  first  uncovered  by  the 
sea ;  and  its  structure  is  just  what 
may  be  imagined  to  result  from  the 
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levelling  effect  of  water  under  the 
influence  -of  motion  of  no  great 
violence." — Fitton.  The  views,  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  those 
from  Leith-hill,  extending  for  over 
the  Wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
and  commanding  a  great  sweep  of 
broken  and  picturesque  country  in 
the  direction  of  Petersfield,  become 
more  and  more  panoramic  as  we 
approach  the  Devil  s  Punchbowl  (pro- 
perly Haccombe  Bottom),  round 
which  the  road  is  carried  a  little 
under  the  crest  of  the  hill  (which 
the  tourist  should  certainly  climb). 
The  "  bowl "  itself  is  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  sand,  much  steeper  than  those 
ordinarily  occurring  (which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  formation),  and 
capable  of  supplying  either  Thunor 
or  its  present  proprietor  with  a  brew- 
ing of  goodly  proportions.  The 
Devil  has  been  furnished  with 
sundry  Punchbowls  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  but  since  •*  bol-ponch," 
as  our  lively  neighbours  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  was  apparently  unknown 
to  the  heathen  Northmen  or  to  their 
Saxon  cousins,  Mr.  Kemble  suggests 
that  at  some  early  period  the  valley 
was  known  as  **  Thnnres-cup," — to 
be  filled,  no  doubt,  with  the  mead  of 
Heidrun  or  with  the  beer  of  Valhalla. 
Mr.  Pepys,  on  his  way  to  Ports- 
mouth, Aug.  6, 1668,  was  *'  late  over 
Hindhead,  having  an  old  man  a 
guide  in  the  coach  with  us ;  but  got 
thither  [to  Liphook]  in  great  fear  of 
being  out  of  our  way,  it  being  10  at 
night."  On  the  summit  of  Hind- 
head  (345  ft.  above  the  lowest  part 
of  the  bowl)  is  a  wayside  cross  of 
Cornish  pranite,  erected  1851,  by  Sir 
Wm.  Erie,  and  bearing  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  murder  of  the  sailor 
buried  at  Thursley  (avte). 

The  old  Portsmouth  road  passed 
round  the  extreme  edge  of  the  hol- 
low and  was  far  from  safe.  In  1826 
the  present  road  was  carried  about 
60  ft.  lower,  and  an  embankment 
raised  along  the  outer  side.  The 
stone  meant  to  mark  the  place  at 


which  the  sailor  was  murdered  (see 
ante)  still  remains,  but  removed  to 
the  lower  road ;  and  the  whole  scene 
was  till  recently  sufficiently  wild  and 
solitary  to  set  the  fancy  working  in 
the  direction  of  Thunor  and  his 
brethren,  or  of  the 

*'  Brown  nuui  of  the  moors,  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  heather  bell." 

But  agricultural  improvement  has 
reached  even  this  district.  Cultiva- 
tion is  creeping  down  into  the  Devil's 
Punchbowl  itself,  and  a  large  sub- 
stantial formhouse  on  its  western 
brim  shows  like  a  fortress  for  miles 
around.  The  hollow  is  traversed 
by  a  small  stream,  but  threatening 
notices  warn  trespassers  to  beware 
how  they  disturb  the  game  when 
attempting  to  make  acquaintance 
with  its  picturesque  features.  But 
the  tourist  should  no  more  fail  to 
descend  into  the  Punchbowl  than  he 
should  to  ascend  Hindhead.  It  is 
a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic 
spot,  equally  delightful  to  the  lover 
of  scenery  and  the  votary  of  science. 
Vegetation  is  rife  here.  Ferns  es- 
pecially are  unusually  varied  and 
vigorous.  The  flowering  fern  (0«- 
munda  regalis),  the  sweet  mountain 
fern  {Lastrea  oreopberU),  and  the 
marsh  fern  (£.  fhelypteris),  together 
with  the  pretty  bog  pimpernel,  dro- 
sera  or  sun-dew,  and  other  beautiful 
and  not  veiy  common  plants,  abound. 

A  few  primitive-looting  dwellings 
known  as  the  Royal  Huts  crown  the 
ridge  of  Hindhead,  whence  a  pic- 
turesque lane  leads  to  Haslemere, 
2  m.  E. 

The  ridge  of  Hindhead  is  the 
watershed  of  the  district :  the  rivu- 
lets which  rise  on  ite  N.  and  W. 
sides  (one  of  which  breaks  forth 
from  the  hollow  of  the  Punchbowl), 
directing  their  course  to  the  River 
Wey,  and  so  into  the  Thames ;  whilst 
those  which  rise  S.  and  *£.  join  the 
Aran,  after  wandering  for  some  dis- 
tence  through  the  Weald  eastward. 

The  Hampshire  border  is  crossed 
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at  the  Seven  Thorns  Inn,  10  m.  from 
Groldalming. 

From  Witley  Stat,  a  heavy  em- 
bankment and  deep  cuttings  bring 
us  to 

19  m.  Haslemere  (Stat.).  Hade- 
mere  (Jnn  ;  White  Horse,  comfortable 
and  reasonable),  once  a  town  with  its 
weekly  market  and  annual  fair,  is 
now  a  large  rambling  village  of  1049 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  100  on  the 
census  of  1861 .  Previous  to  the  first 
Reform  Act  it  sent  two  representa- 
tives to  Parliament.  The  borough 
was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale.  It  does  a  large  business 
in  wood-turnery,  hooping  for  casks, 
and  walking-sticks,  of  which  latter 
several  tons  weight  are  annually  sent 
to  London.  (&e  of  the  streams 
works  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  lace.  The  Church  (St.  Bar- 
tholomew, rebuilt  1871 J  lies  away 
from  the  village,  near  tne  stat.  It 
is  in  the  E.  E.  style,  with  square 
tower.  Like  many  other  parishes  in 
Surrey,  Haslemere  has  traditions  of 
ancient  greatness;  and  the  Danes 
(the  grand  legendary  heroes  here- 
abouts) have  the  reputation  of  having 
destroyed  a  much  larger  town  than 
the  present,  with  no  less  than  7 
churches.  A  custom  prevails,  or  did 
prevdl  till  very  recently,  of  riding  a 
Jack  o'  Lent  (the  figure  represetits 


some  obnoxious  townsman)  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  boys  shouting  *' Jack's 
up,  hurrah  I"  and  levying  oontribu- 
tions  from  house  to  house.  The  lion 
of  Haslemere  is  an  enormous  beech- 
tree,  on  the  high-road,  about  f  m. 
N.  of  the  village,  20  ft.  in  girth  at 
5  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  tree  is 
well  worth  the  walk,  and  below  is 
a  romantic  dell,  rich  in  ferns  and 
flowers.  The  surrounding  country 
is  pleasant  and  much  varied  with 
hill  and  valley. 

At  Blackmoor,  near  Haslemere, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  erected  a  house, 
from'  his  own  design,  as  is  under- 
stood. It  is  a  late  Gothic  edifice, 
with  large  dormer  windows  and 
massive  chimney-stalks,  and  a  porch 
of  5  pointed  arches  (Builder,  Jan. 
15,  1870).  On  Lythe-hill  is  the 
handsome  modem  residence,  of  the 
same  name,  of  J.  S.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
built  1870,  at  a  cost  of  25,OO0Z. 

Haslemere  is  a  good  centre  from 
which  to  explore  the  wild  and  pic- 
turesque district  lying  in  the  triangle 
between  it,  Midhurst,  and  Petersfield 
(see  Handbook  for  Sussex,  and  Bte. 
16).  Blackdovm  (Sussex),  3  m.  E., 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  S.E.  of  England,  which  the 
tourist  should  by  no  means  leave 
unseen. 
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Extent  and  History. 

Hampshire,  the  eighth  English  county  in  respect  of  size,  comprises  an 
area  of  1,070,216  statute  acres,  or  about  1672  square  miles,  and  had  at 
the  census  of  1871  a  population  of  544,684.  Its  surface  is  much  varied. 
By  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of  chalk,  extending 
into  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  and  sending  off  eastward  two  long  chains 
of  hills,  which  traverse  Surrey  and  Sussex  respectively,  and  are  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Downs,  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  county 
the  chalk  rises  into  lofty  and  very  picturesque  heights,  from  which 
noble  views  are  commanded.  It  is  everywhere  intersected  by  valleys 
and  deep  hollows,  through  which  numerous  streams  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  northern  portion  of  Hampshire  forms  a  part  of  the  "  basin 
of  London,"  and  was  anciently  covered  with  forest.  So  too  was  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  district,  in  which  are  included  the  Forest  of 
Bere,  Waltham  Chase,  and  the  New  Forest. 

The  great  wood  of  Anderida,  which  stretched  across  the  Wealds  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  extended  beyond  the  Hampshire  border,  and  seems 
to  have  terminated  about  East  Meon.  It  there  met  a  country  of  open 
downs,  known  in  the  British  period  as  the  "Gwent "  or  Champaign  (see 
Winchester,  Rte.  20).  This,  together  with  portions  of  the  woodland  on 
either  side  of  it,  was  the  district  first  occupied  by  the  Belgae,  who 
landed  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Gaul,  and  who,  more  civilized  than 
the  Celtic  tribes  they  encountered,  gradually  drove  out  these  latter,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire.  This  was  only  accomplished,  however,  by  degrees ;  and 
the  "  Belgic  ditches,"  as  they  are  called — lines  of  ancient  fortification, 
with  a  fosse  on  the  northern  side — are  supposed  to  mark  the  varying 
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"boundary  of  the  conquerors.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  great 
intrenchments  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Hampshire  (see  Bury  Hill,  Quarley 
Mount,  Rtp.  23)  may  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  long 
contest  between  invaders  and  invaded. 

The  Belgae  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  the 
district  they  occupied  became  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Britain. 
Their  chief  town  was  Venta  Belgarum — ^the  modem  Winchester — 
well  suited  from  its  position,  and  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  sea, 
to  form  a  centre  of  commerce,  and  of  communication  with  the  allied 
tribes  on  the  continent.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the  province  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Belgae  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian,  when 
its  importance  considerably  increased.  Lines  of  Roman  road  connected 
it  with  Sorbiodunum  (Salisbury),  Cunetio  (Marlborough),  Calleva 
(Silchester),  Clausentum  (Bittern)  on  the  Southampton  Water,  and 
Portus  Magnus  (Porchester).  The  city  itself  was  richly  adorned  with 
public  buildings. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  West  Saxons — ^the  race  which  was  eventu- 
ally to  become  the  most  powerful  in  the  island,  and  whose  chiefs  were 
afterwards  the  true  "Bretwaldas" — monarchs  of  all  England — took 
place,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  in  495,  when  "two 
aldermen  came  into  Britain,  Cerdic  and  CyHric  his  son,  with  5  ships,  at 
the  place  which  is  called  Cerdic's-Ora,  and  the  same  day  they  fought 
with  the  Weals"  (Brito-Romans).  CerdicVOm  was  in  all  probability  at 
the  head  of  the  Hamble  Creek,  a  long  arm  of  the  Southampton  Water 
which  runs  inland  as  high  as  Botley  (see  Rte.  19).  The  Jutish  leaders, 
Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  landed  at  the  same  place  in  614 ;  and  whether  the 
statements  of  the  Chronicle  be  accepted  as  authentic  or  not,  the  Hamble 
Creek,  which  is  the  natural  inlet  of  the  country,  must,  no  doubt,  have 
received  some  of  the  earliest  Saxon  arrivals.  Winchester  speedily  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  in  the  year  508,  according  to  the  A.-S.  Chronicle, 
the  British  Prince  Natanleod,  "  and  6000  men  with  him,"  were  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Saxons.  Natanleod  is  either  a  proper  name,  or  more 
probably  a  title  signifying  "  the  Prince  of  Nate ; "  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  person  thus  designated  was  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the 
"  last  of  the  Romans,"  "  who  seems  to  have  upheld  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  West  of  Europe  with  more  success,  and  for  a  longer  period, 
than  any  other  individual  that  appeared  after  the  death  of  ^tius  " 
(see  Dr.  Ouesfs  paper  on  the  "  Early  English  Settlements  in  South 
Britain  *' — *  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,'  Salisbury 
volume).  The  site  of  the  battle  in  which  Natanleod  fell  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  either  on  the  western  border  of  Hampshire 
or  close  beyond  it. 

The  subjugation  of  the  country  was  completed  in  519,  when  "  Cerdic 
and  Cjmric  fought  with  the  Britons  at  Cerdicsford,"  probably  Charford ; 
"  and  sithen  from  that  day  have  reigned  the  kingly  family  of  the  West- 
Sexe."— X-^.  Chron. 

From  this  time  Winchester  became  "  the  proper  constitutional  capital " 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,     Birinus,  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity 
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throughout  Western  England,  was  received  here  in  635,  when  he  con- 
verted the  King  Kynegils  and  all  his  people  (see  Winchester,  Rte.  20, 
for  further  details  of  its  history  during  the  Saxon  period).  The  pre- 
sent name  of  the  county,  "  Hamtunscyre,"  first  occurs  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  ann.  755,  when  Sigebert,  King  of  Wessex,  is  said 
to  have  lost  all  his  dominions  with  this  exception.  The  name  is  derived 
by  some  from  that  of  the  Ann  or  Anton  river,  but  it  is  far  more  probably 
a  combination  of  the  two  ordinary  elements  in  A.  S.  local  names,  "Ham,** 
a  dwelling,  and  "  tun,'*  an  inclosure — the  town  giving  its  name  to  the 
shire.  Hamptun  in  the  A.-S.  Chron.  stands  both  for  Northampton 
and  Southampton.  (Hampshire  is  legally  known  as  "  the  county  of 
Southampton,"  but  only  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI  LI.)  Ancient  tra- 
ditions, both  of  the  British  and  Saxon  races,  clustered  about  this  part  of 
Wessex  and  its  capital ;  and  Winchester  continued  to  be  the  chief  place 
at  which  "  the  King  wore  his  crown  "  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  entire  county  was  frequently  harried  by  the  Northmen. 
Southampton  and  Winchester  were  more  than  once  plundered  ;  and  at 
Basing,  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  the  Great  were  defeated  by 
them  in  870. 

The  importance  of  Winchester,  and  the  deep  forests  which  covered 
so  much  of  the  county,  and  offered  such  admirable  pastime  to  the  Nor- 
man "  lords  of  the  deer,*'  caused  Hampshire  and  its  capital  to  retain  no 
small  portion  of  the  royal  favour  even  after  the  Conquest.  (The  story 
of  the  New  Forest  will  be  found  at  length  in  Rte.  26.)  The  many 
small  Norman  churches  scattered  throughout  the  county  indicate  the 
wealth  and  the  care  of  its  new  lords.  The  cathedral  at  Winchester  was 
rebuilt  by  its  Norman  bishop,  Walkelin,  a  cousin  of  the  Conqueror ;  and 
Winchester  Castle  continued  to  be  one  of  the  great  royal  residences,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Saxons  (see  Rte.  20).  The  fair  on  St.  Giles's-hill, 
which  had  not  impossibly  been  held  on  the  same  spot  even  from  the 
Belgic  period,  kept  up,  for  several  centuries,  the  reputation  and  im- 
portance of  the  county  (see  Winchester,  Rte.  20) ;  but  Winchester  itself 
never  regained  its  ancient  prosperity  after  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the 
younger  De  Montfortinl265.  The  seaports  of  Southampton  (Rte.  21) 
and  of  Portsmouth  (Rte.  16),  from  both  of  which  great  military  expedi- 
tions frequently  set  out  during  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys, 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  reputation  of  Hampshire ;  and  the 
naval  importance  which  Portsmouth  began  to  assume  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  steadily  increasing,  has 
enabled  it  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English  counties. 

The  coasts  of  Hampshire,  like  those  of  Sussex,  were  frequently 
attacked  by  the  French ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  more  than  once 
plundered  by  them.  During  the  Civil  War  the  most  remarkable  event 
which  occurred  within  the  borders  of  the  county  was  the  siege  of 
Basing  House  (Rte.  21).  The  detention  of  Charles  I.  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Section. 
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Antiquities. 

The  great  intrenchments  on  the  N.W.  borders  of  Hampshire,  which 
are  probably  of  the  British  period,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
most  important  are  Beacon  Hill,  Ladle  Hill,  Bury  Hill,  Quarley  Mount, 
Danebury,  and  Worldbury  Mount  (for  all  these  see  Rte.  23),  as  also 
Old  Winchester  Hill  (Rte.  18) — if  this  latter  is  not  rather  Roman. 

In  Boman  remains  Hampshire  is  unusually  rich.  The  country 
was  rendered  accessible  by  numerous  roads ;  villas  seem  to  have  been 
scattered  over  it  in  all  directions ;  and  it  contained  at  least  two  large 
towns  and  several  important  stations.  At  Woodcote  (Rte.  18)  some 
very  fine  pavements  of  a  Roman  villa  are  carefully  preserved.  Others, 
which  were  at  least  as  remarkable,  at  Thruxton  (Rte.  23),  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  At  Silchester  (Rte.  22)  are  the  venerable  relics  of  Calleva, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Segontiaci ;  and  at  Porchester  (Rte.  19)  the 
Roman  walls  of  Portus  Magnus,  the  predecessor  of  Portsmouth,  still 
inclose  the  mediaeval  castle  which  was  built  within  them.  Venta 
Belgarum  lies  buried  under  the  modem  Winchester,  but  at  Bittern, 
near  Southampton  (Rte.  21),  walls  and  other  relics  of  Glausentum,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  coast,  are  to  be  traced.  A  station  no  doubt  existed 
at  Broughton  (Rte.  23) ;  and  Egbury  Hill,  near  Whitchurch  (Rte.  23), 
is  considered  by  many  competent  authorities  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Vindomis. 

The  Mediodval  remains  in  the  county  are  very  numerous  and  impor- 
tant.   Of  the  Churches,  the  following  will  best  repay  attention : — 


So-called  Saxon. 

BOUTB 

18.  Gorhampton. 

20.  Headboume  Worthy. 

Norman,    a.©.  1066-1135. 
20.  Bishop's  Sutton. 
18.  Bramdean. 

26.  Brockenhurst ;  chancel  E.  £. 

20.  Chilcomb. 

27.  Christchurch,  nave. 
25.  aatford.  Upper. 
18.  Droxford. 

18.  East  Meon. 

19.  Hamble. 

23.  Kingsclere. 

21.  Nateley  Scores. 

19.  Porchester. 

24.  Romsey,  choir  and  transepts. 

20.  Tichbome. 
18.  Wamford. 

20.  Winchester  Cathedral,  transepts 

and  crypt. 
18.  Worldham. 


Late  ob  Transition  Norman. 
A.D.  1135-1189. 

BOUTB 

18.  Alton. 

19.  Boarhunt. 

20.  Easton. 

21.  Southampton,  God's  House. 
20.  Winchester,  St.  Cross. 


Early  English.    a.d.  1189-1272. 

23.  Barton  Stacey. 
21.  Beaulieu  (former  Refectory). 
26.  Boldre. 
20.  Cheriton. 
23.  Chilbolton. 
23.  Grately. 
18.  Hambledon. 
17.  Hayling,  North  and  South. 
26.  Milford. 
23.  Thruxton. 

20.  Winchester    Cathedral,    eastern 
part. 
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Decorated.    a.d.  1272-1377. 

BOUTK 

23.  Amport. 

28.  Fordingbridge ;  Perp.  roof. 

18.  Meon  Stoke. 

Perpendicular.    a.d.  1377-1547. 
23.  Basing. 

23.  Basingstoke  Church ;  Holy  Ghost 
Chapel. 


BOUTB 

26.  Christchurch,  choir. 

18.  Selborne. 

21.  Southampton,  St. Michael;  Norm, 
font. 

19.  Titchfield. 
17.  Warblington. 

20.  Winchester  Cathedral,  nave. 
20.  Winchester  College. 


Of  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  chief  remains  are  those  of  Netley 
and  Beaulieu  (Rte.  21),  both  E.  E.,  and  of  great  interest ;  their  sites, 
too,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  Military  remains  are  but  few  :  Porchester  (Rte.  19)  is  Norm., 
within  a  Roman  enceinte,  and  Wolvesey  Castle,  Winchester  (Rte.  20), 
has  some  Norm,  remains.  Parts  of  Odiham  Castle  (Rte.  21)  are 
Edwardian.  Hurat  Castle  (Rte.  26),  built  by  Henry  VIlI.,  has  been 
almost  entirely  reconstructed. 

In  Domestic  architecture  may  be  noticed,  Norman  houses  at  South- 
ampton (Rte.  21),  late  Norm,  house  at  Christchurch  (Rte.  26),  and 
another,  called  King  John's,  at  Warnford  (Rte.  18) ;  hall  of  Win- 
chester Palace,  temp.  Henry  III.  (Rte.  20);  hall  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  Bishop's  Waltham,  of  doubtful  date  (Rte.  18),  Titchfield  (Rte. 
19),  and  the  Vyne  (Rte.  21),  both  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  Bramshill, 
temp.  Jas.  I.  (Rte.  21). 

Products  and  Manufactubes. 

"  Hantshire,"  says  Fuller,  "  is  a  happy  countrey  in  the  foure  ele- 
ments, if  culinary /re  in  courtesie  may  pass  for  one,  with  plenty  of  the 
best  wood  for  the  fuel  thereof ;  most  pure  and  piercing  the  aire  of  this 
shyre ;  and  none  in  England  hath  more  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh  rivulets 
of  troutful  water,  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea,  conveniently  distanced 
from  London.  As  for  the  earth,  it  is  both  fair  and  fruitful,  and  may 
pass  for  an  expedient  betwixt  pleasure  and  profit,  Avhere  by  mutual  con- 
sent they  are  moderately  accommodated."  This  description  is,  no  doubt, 
suflficiently  accurate ;  and,  although  Hampshire  has  always  maintained 
a  considerable  rank  as  an  agricultural  county,  "profit"  is  upon  the 
whole  but  "  moderately  accommodated  "  within  its  boundaries.  "  In 
traversing  the  whole  county  it  will  be  observed  that  the  poorer  soils 
predominate.  There  are  a  few  fertile  spots,  and  some  very  valuable 
water-meadows  along  the  principal  rivers,  especially  the  Avon,  which 
nms  through  the  western  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Dorsetshire. 
Where  a  farm  has  a  portion  of  water-meadow  and  a  run  for  sheep  on 
the  downs,  the  occupier  generally  thrives  ;  but  the  greatest  agricultural 
skill  is  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  soils,  where  manure 
must  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  kept  on  the  produce 
of  the  arable  land."    Most  of  the  modern  improvements  have  been 
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introduced  into  Hampshire,  and  there  are  extensive  model  faims  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county. 

The  great  forests  of  Hampshire  formerly  supplied  much  wood  for  the 
purposes  of  the  navy ;  but  the  New  Forest  (the  only  one  remaining)  is 
not  now  drawn  upon  to  any  great  extent.  The  special  products  of  the 
county  are  three : — ^bacon,  the  New  Forest  pony,  and  honey.  For 
notices  of  two  of  these  see  Rte.  26.  "  Charles  I.,'*  says  Gilpin,  *'  1 
have  heard,  was  at  the  expense  of  procuring  the  wild  boar  and  his  mate 
from  tlie  forests  of  Germany,  which  once  certainly  inhabited  the  forests 
of  England.  I  have  heard  too  that  they  propagated  greatly  in  New 
Forest.  Certain  it  is  there  is  found  in  it  at  this  day  a  breed  of  hogs, 
commonly  called  *  forest  pigs,'  which  are  very  different  from  the  usual 
Hampshire  breed,  and  have  about  them  several  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  wild  boar.'* — Forest  Sceiiery,  ii.  It  is  also  said,  however, 
perhaps  with  more  probability,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  forest  pigs 
(the  wild  pigs,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  long  ceased)  only  result  from 
their  being  allowed  greater  liberty  and  a  more  unrestricted  range.  The 
excellence  of  the  bacon  is  owing,  besides  the  beechmast  on  which  the 
swine  are  fed,  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  cured.  It  is  not  now  the 
custom  to  smoke  it  so  much  as  formerly  ;  but  those  who  can  appreciate 
the  flavour  conferred  by  a  due  "  exhibition  "  of  peat-smoke,  will  take 
care  that  their  flitches  are  prepared  after  the  ancient  and  orthodox  fashion. 

The  New  Forest  pony  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  aboriginal  race  of 
Northern  Europe ;  and  nothing  need  here  be  added  to  what  is  said  in 
Rte.  26.  The  honey  of  the  county  has  long  been  celebrated.  "It 
hath,"  says  Fuller,  **  the  worst  and  best  honey  in  England ;  worst,  on 
the  heath,  hardly  worth  five  pound  the  barrel ;  best,  in  the  champain, 
where  the  same  quantity  will  well  nigh  be  sold  for  twice  as  much. 
And  it  is  generally  observed,  the  finer  the  wheat  and  wool,  both  which 
very  good  in  this  county,  the  purer  the  honey  of  that  place.  .  .  .  We 
may  observe  three  degrees,  or  kindes  rather,  of  honey.  1.  Virgin  honey, 
which  is  the  purest,  of  a  late  swarm  which  never  bred  bees.  2.  Chaste 
honey — for  so  I  may  term  all  the*  rest  which  is  not  sophisticated  with 
any  addition.  3.  Harlot  honey — as  which  is  adulterated  with  meal 
and  other  trash  mingled  therewith.  Of  the  first  and  second  sort  I 
understand  the  counsel  of  Solomon,  *  My  sonne,  eat  honey,  for  it  is 
good'  (Prov.  xxiv.  13)h— good  absolutely  in  the  substance ;  though  there 
may  be  excess  in  the  quantity  thereof." 

The  county  is  purely  agricultural;  and  no  manufactures  of  any 
importance  are  carried  on  in  it.  The  great  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  Victualling  Ofiice  at  Gosport,  are  the  only  establishments  which 
require  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Full  details  will  be  found  in 
Rte.  16. 

Geology  and  Traveller's  View. 

The  great  mass  of  chalk  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  and  extends  eastward  into  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  is 
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lx)unded,  in  the  latter  county,  on  the  N.  "  hy  a  line  drawn  from  Inkpen 
Beacon,  near  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire  (927*8  ft.  above  the  sea — the 
highest  point  in  all  the  chalk  formation  of  England),  by  Kingsclere  and 
Basingstoke,  to  Odiham ;  on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  Odiham,  by 
Alton,  and  along  the  Famham  road,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop  s 
Waltham ;  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bishop's  Waltham  and  K  of  Bishopstoke  into  Wiltshire.  The  extent 
of  this  chalk  district,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  20  or  22  m. ;  from  E.  to 
W.  its  Hampshire  extent  varies  from  22  to  32  m. ;  but  its  whole  extent 
through  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  together  is  much  greater,"  The 
whole  district  presents  the  rounded  summits  and  sweeping  valleys 
characteristic  of  the  chalk :  and  the  usual  chalk  fossils  are  found.  To 
the  geologist  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  is  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kingsclere  (Rte.  23),  where  a  miniature  "  valley  of  the 
Weald  "  may  be  studied.  "  The  upper  and  lower  chfilk  and  the  upper 
greensand  dip  in  opposite  directions  from  an  anticlinal  axis  which 
I)asses  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  ...  On  each  side  of  the  valley 
we  find  escarpments  of  chalk,  the  strata  of  which  dip  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, in  the  northern  escarpment  to  the  N.  and  in  the  southern  to  the 
S.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  valley  the  two  escarp- 
ments become  confluent,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Weald  district,  near 
Petersfield.  And  as,  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  town  last  mentioned,  the 
firestone,  or  upper  greensand,  is  laid  open  in  the  sharp  angle  between 
the  escarpment  of  Qie  Alton  hills  and  the  western  termination  of  the 
South  Downs ;  so  in  the  valley  of  Kingsclere  the  same  formation  is  seen 
to  crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk." — Lydl.  The  same  causes  which 
seem  to  have  produced  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  Weald  (see 
Introd.  to  Surrey)  were  no  doubt  in  operation  here  also. 

The  tourist  will  find  the  most  picturesque  district  of  the  chalk  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  Hampshire  (Rte.  23),  where  the  hills  are  lofty  and  com- 
mand very  striking  views.  The  central  part  of  the  county  (estimated 
at  760  sq.  miles),  the  ancient  "  Gwent,"  or  champaign,  is  nearly  level, 
and  offers  very  little  of  interest.  There  is  a  more  attractive  comer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alton ;  and  the  views  from  Butser-hill  (Rte.  16), 
and  Portsdown-hill  (Rte.  19  ;  the  last  an  outlier  of  the  main  mass  of 
chalk),  are  very  grand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tertiary  formations  which  extend  N.  of  the 
chalk,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the  so-called  "  basin  of  London,"  here 
consist  of  the  plastic  clay.  The  scenery  (Rte.  22)  is  occasionally  very 
pleasant ;  but  the  best  points  in  this  district  are  beyond  the  Hampshire 
borders,  in  Berkshire  and  Surrey. 

South  of  the  chalk  extends  the  "  basin  of  Hampshire  "  (estimated  at 
576  sq.  miles),  a  tract  of  tertiary  formations,  resembling  in  all  its 
characteristics  the  London  basin  on  the  N.  (see  Introd.  to  Surrey), 
The  cliffs  which  encircle  Christchurch  Bay  (Rte.  27)  abound  in  fossils, 
consisting  of  teeth  of  several  species  of  sharks  and  rays,  bones  of  turtles, 
and  a  great  variety  of  shells.    The  New  Forest  (Rtes.  26,  27),  from  the 
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Boldre  Water  to  the  Southampton  Water,  is  covered  with  a  sand  closely 
resembling  that  known  in  the  London  Basin  as  the  Bagshot  sand.  The 
rest  of  the  New  Forest,  the  banks  of  the  Southampton  Water,  and  the 
line  of  coast  as  far  as  Hayling  Island,  consist  of  London  clay ;  the  plastic 
clay  occurs  along  the  baiiks  of  the  Avon,  on  the  western  border. 

It  is  in  the  New  Forest  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  scenery  will 
be  foimd.  The  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  should  by  no  means 
neglect  this  very  striking  corner  of  England,  which  is  unfortunately 
fast  losing  its  ancient  romantic  character. 

A  general  notice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  Section. 

The  principal  Views  throughout  the  county — for  all  of  which  the 
tourist  should  look  out — ^are  from  Butser-hill  (Rte.  16),  the  hills  about 
Selborne,  Hawkley  Hanger,  Beacon-hill  (Rte.  18),  Portsdown-hill 
(Rte.  19),  St.  Catherine's-hill,  Winchester  (Rte.  20),  the  hills  at 
Highclere,  Quarley  Mount  (Rte.  23),  the  New  Forest  (Rtes.  26,  27), 
and  St.  Catherine's-hill,  near  Christchurch  (Rte.  27.) 

The  Art  collections  which  require  notice  here  are  (Rte.  23/ Hurst- 
borne  Priors  (Lord  Portsmouth;  pictures),  and  (Rte.  28)  Somerley 
(Lord  Normanton ;  picture-gallery). 
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%*  The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  JRoZicf  only  in  those  Routes  where  the  places  are 
described. 


BOTJTE  PAGE 

16.  London  to  Portsmouth,  by 

Guildford,  Godalming, 
and  Petersfidd  [Woolmer 
Forest']       195 

17.  Chichester  to  Portsmouth, 

by  Emsworth  and  Havant 
[HayUng  IslamTi     ..      ..   215 

18.  Farnham  to  Portsmouth,  by 

AUotif  Warnfordt  and  Fare- 
ham  [Selhome,  HawMey 
Hartger,  East  Meon]       ..  217 

19.  London    to    Gosport    and 

Portsmouth,  by  BoHey, 
Fareham,  and  Porchester 
[Bishop's  Waltham;  the 
PorUdown  Forts]     ..      ..229 

20.  Alton    to    Winchester,    by 

Alresford 238 

21.  London  to  Southampton,  by 

Famborough,  Winchfield, 
BasingstolcCy  and  Win- 
chester lOdiham,  Brams- 
hiU,  the  Sherhornes,  the 
WorthySf  NeUey,  BeauUeu]  279 


BOrTE  PAGE 

22.  Basingstoke  to  Reading,  by 

Mortimer  IStratfield  mye, 
SilchesUr] 314 

23.  Basingstoke    to    Salisbury, 

by  Overton,  Whitchurch, 
and  Andover  [Xtngiscfere, 
BurgliclerCf  Highdere,  Wey- 
hiU] 821 

24.  Bishopstoke  to  Salisbury,  by 

Bomsey      333 

25.  Andover    to    Southampton, 

I  hy  Stockbridge 338 

I  26.  Southampton  to  Bingwood, 
I  hy  Brockenhurst,  I%eNew 

Forest        342 

27.  Brockenhurst    to    Bourne- 

mouthy  by  Lymington  and 
Christchurch.  The  New 
Forest        356 

28.  Blngwood  to  Fordingbridge 

[MoyU^s  Court,  Bockbome, 
Breamore] 375 


ROUTE  16. 

LONDON  TO  PORTSMOUTH,  BY  GUILD- 
FORD, GODALMING,  AND  PETERS- 
FIELD   [WOOLMER   forest]. 

Direct  Portsmouth  Batltoay,    74  m. 

For  various  approaches  to  Guild- 
ford, see  Rtes.  5, 10, 11,  and  for  the 
rly.  thence  to  Haslemere,  Rte.  15. 

The  Direct  Portsmouth  line,  which 
starting  firom  Guildford  joins  the 
Brighton  and  S.  Coast  line  at  Havant, 
has  not  only  the  recommendation  of 
being  much  shorter  than  either  of  the 
other  lines  between   London   and 


Portsmouth,  but  also  takes  the  tra- 
veller through  a  more  diversified  and 
picturesque  district.  Several  of  the 
stations  afford  agreeable  Centres  for 
exploring  the  country  round,  at  which 
the  tourist  will  do  well  to  halt  on  his 
journey,  as  at  liphook,  Idss,  Peters- 
field,  and  Roland's  Castle.  The  line, 
as  far  as  Liss,  skirts  the  Sussex  bor- 
der, and  even  the  deep  cuttings  are 
picturesque,  from  the  bright  colours 
of  the  strata,  and  the  abundant  foliage 
that  clothes  them. 

47j  m.  (from  Waterloo)  Liphook 
(Stat.).    The  village  (a  hamlet  of 
Bramshott)  was  formerly  well  known 
K  2 
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to  travellers  to  Portsmouth  and  the 
neighbourhood  for  its  excellent  Inn, 
which  mis  often  used  as  a  halting- 
place  for  the  night.  Pepys  found 
"  good  honest  people  '*  here  in  1668. 
Wilkes  usjsd  to  '*  lie  at  liphook  "  on 
his  journeys  to  and  from  Sandown 
(Bte.  29).  ChiUley  Lodge  (W.  T. 
Longboume,  Esq.). 

The  Church  of  BramshoU  (St. 
Mary),  1  m.  N.W.,  was  in  great 
measure  rebuilt  in  1872.  It  is  cruci- 
form, originally  E.  E.,  with  low  tower 
and  spire.  Sir  W.  Erie,  late  Chief 
Justice,  resides  at  Ti^  Orange^  and 
Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald  at  Woolmer 
Lodge,  attached  to  which  is  a  Boman 
Gatholio  chapel. 

[Liphook  is  a  good  point  from 
which  to  Tisit  the  ancient  Forest  of 
Woolmer,  one  of  those  tracts  of  which 
Gilbert  White  has  discoursed  so  de- 
lightfully in  his  *  Natural  History  of 
Selbome.'  His  minute  Dutch  word- 
painting,  however,  no  longer  applies 
to  the  condition  of  the  forest,  much 
of  which  has  been  converted  from  a 
waste  of  fern  and  heather,  "  without 
a  single  tree,"  to  a  region  of  com- 
parative cultivation,  divided  by  hedge- 
rows and  interspersed  with  numerous 
patches  of  plantation,  but  still  allow- 
ing sufficient  open  space  for  the  tem- 
porary encampment  of  a  flying  force 
from  Aldershot  every  now  and  then. 
White's  book,  however,  should  here 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  tourist,  who 
will  be  enabled  by  its  means  to  trace 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  himdred  years. 

Woolmer  Forest,  which  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  from  a 
period  before  the  Conquest,  is  about 
7  m.  in  length  by  2  J  in  breadth,  run- 
ning nearly  from  N.  to  S.  On  tlie  N. 
it  nearly  adjoins  the  forest  of  Alice 
Holt;  S.  it  extends  into  Sussex  at 
Rogate.  It  is  "  somewhat  diversified 
with  hUls  and  dales,'*  but  of  no  great 
height  or  depth,  and  can  scarcely 
be  called  picturesque.  Bin's  Pond, 
on  the  N.  verge  of  the  forest,  which 
White  describes  as  "  affording  such 


a  safe  and  pleasing  shelter  to  wild 
ducks,  teals,  and  snipes,  that  they 
breed  there,"  has  been  drained,  and 
cattle  now  graze  upon  its  bed.  The 
"three  considerable  lakes" — Hog- 
mere  (heacli,  high  ?),  Cranmere  (so 
Cranmere,  ''the  Crane's  lake,"  on 
Dartmoor),  and  Woolmere  (hollow  ?) 
— still  remain  within  the  limits,  and 
are  still  "stored  with  carp,  tench, 
eels,  and  perch."  Woolmer  pond, 
from  which  the  forest  itself  is  most 
probably  named,  is  about  1}  m.  in 
circumference. 

Like  Alice  Holt  and  the  Forest 
of  Bere,  Woolmer  Forest  was  an- 
ciently included  within  the  limits 
of  the  "  Andred's-weald,"  the  great 
wood  which  covered  much  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  and  extended  for  some 
distance  into  Hampshire.  Although 
Woolmer  itself  was  treeless  until 
very  recently,  trunks  of  large  trees 
have  been  found  in  its  morasses, 
indicating  the  ancient  presence  of 
wood.  "  I  have  myself  seen/*  says 
White,  "cottages  on  the  verge  of 
this  wild  district,  whose  timbers 
consisted  of  a  hard,  black  wood, 
looking  like  oak,  which  the  owners 
assured  me  they  procured  from  the 
bogs  by  probing  the  soil  with  spits 
or  some  such  instruments;  but 
the  peat  is  so  much  cut  out  and 
the  moors  have  been  so  well  ex- 
amined that  none  has  been  found 
of  late."  These  trees,  however,  may 
not  have  been  standing  during  the 
historic  period;  and  Qie  Andreds 
Forest  must  have  included  many 
open  tracts  of  heath  and  fern  within 
its  borders,  well  fitted  for  the  sup- 
port of  wild  animals,  and  resembling 
the  treeless  wastes  of  Dartmoor  or  of 
Ettrick.  Woolmer  was  most  pro- 
bably in  this  condition  even  when 
the  Plantagenets  used  to  hunt  here, 
and  when  Edward  II.  ordered  20».  to 
be  given  "  to  Morris  Ken,  of  the  kit- 
chen, because,  when  hunting  in  the 
forest,  he  rode  before  the  king  and 
often  fell  from  his  horse,  at  which  the 
king  laughed  exceedingly."     Like 
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other  royal  foreats  it  had  its  war- 
dens and  Terdurers,  and  abounded  in 
red  deer,  which,  as  White  tells  us, 
**  although  unrestrained  by  any  fences 
more  Hmn  a  common  hedge,"  never 
wandered  among  the  fellow  deer  of 
the  Holt,  nor  were  the  latter  in  their 
turn  ever  seen  within  the  limits  of 
Woolmer.  (The  soil  of  the  two  forests 
is  completely  different.)  About  500 
head  of  red  deer  remained  in  Wool- 
mer Forest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centy.,  and  were  seen  by  Queen 
Anne  when  on  her  way  to  Ports- 
mouth. She  left  the  main  road  at 
Liphook,  "  and,  reposing  herself  on 
a  oank  smoothed  for  that  purpose 
(lying  about  }  m.  to  the  E.  of  Wool- 
mer pond,  and  still  called  Queen's 
Bank),  saw  with  great  complacency 
and  satisfaction  the  whole  herd  of  red 
deer  brought  by  the  keepers  along 
the  vale  l^fore  her,  consisting  then 
of  about  500  head.  A  sight  this 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
sovereign ! " —  White.  The  herd  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  **  Walt- 
ham  Blacks"  or  deer-stealers  (see 
Bishop's  WaUham,  Bte.  19),  and  the 
few  that  remained  were  removed  to 
Windsor  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
about  1755.  The  forest  h£is  since 
been  held  (by  numerous  proprietors) 
by  lease  from  the  Crown.  During 
the  great  drought  of  Aug.  1864,  an 
extensive  fire  took  place  in  Woolmer 
Forest,  which  was  only  extinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  more  than  1000 
persons  employed  incessantly  for  3 
days  and  nights  digging  trenches, 
&c.  Property  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  was  destroyed. 

About  4  m.  W.  of  Liphook  is  Wool- 
mer pondy  in  the  b^  of  which  a 
discovery  of  Boman  coins  was  made 
in  1741.  There  had  always,  says 
White,  been  a  tradition  that  **the 
bottom  of  the  lake  contained  great 
stores  of  treasure ;"  and,  as  it  had 
become  entirely  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  search  was  made  by  '*  all  the 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood,'* 
who  found  *'  great  heaps  of  copper 


coins,  the  one  lying  on  the  other  as 
if  shot  out  of  a  bag,  many  of  which 
were  in  good  preservation."  There 
were  many  himdreds  altogether; 
the  greater  number  of  those  which 
White  saw  being  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Faustina.  It  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  collection  of  such  a 
number  of  coins  here,  unless  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  relics  of  one  of  the 
great  manufactories  of  false  coins 
established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Boman  empire  during  its  later  pe- 
riod, particularly  in  remote  woodland 
districts.] 

The  fine  turns  W.  soon  after 
leaving  Liphook,  which  is  its  highest 
point,  and  descends  to 

51 J  m.  Liss  (Stat.).  {Inn:  Spread 
Eagle,  homely,  but  respectable, 
where  vehicles  can  be  procured  for 
excursions  to  EawTdey,  EmpshoU,  or 
Sdhome,  5  m.  N.W.)  The  village 
stands  on  a  very  pretty  green.  The 
church  (St.  Peter)  was  restored  in 
1869. 

Liss  Place  (late  G.  E.  Coryton, 
Esq.)  has  some  ancient  features. 
Passing  Stodham  House  (Bev.  J.  D. 
Money),  and  skirting  the  Hangers  of 
Adhurst  St  Mary,  a  modem  Eliza- 
bethan house  (J.  Bonham  Carter, 
Esq.),  we  overlook  the  hamlet  of 
Sheel^  and  gazing,  not  without  won- 
der, on  the  chapter-house  form  se- 
lected for  the  Cemetery  chapels, 
arrive  at 

55}  m.  Petersfidd  (Stat.).  (Inns: 
Bed  Lion,  Dolphin,  both  very  good.) 
Petersfield  is  an  ancient  borough, 
to  which  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Wm.  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  the  12th 
centy.,  and  confirmed  by  his  widow, 
the  Countess  Hawisa.  Both  charters 
still  exist.  Petersfield  was  once  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  still  boasts  of  a  good 
com  and  cattle  market.  It  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  reduced  to  one  by  the 
first  Beform  Act,  which  extended  its 
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limits  so  as  to  include  a  large  sur- 
rounding district  of  above  25,000 
acres.  The  tourist  will  find  Peters- 
field  a  good  centre  for  exploring  the 
surrounding  country,  from  whidi  he 
■will  be  detained  by  nothing  in  the 
town  itself.  The  Church  (St.  Peter), 
a  chapelry  of  BuritoD,  has  a  Norm, 
chancel  arch,  and  other  ancient  por- 
tions, but  has  been  much  modern- 
ized. In  the  market-place  stands  a 
leaden  equestrian  statue  of  William 
in.,  once  richly  gilt,  presented  by 
William  Jolliffe,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
borough  in  1724,  as  a  proof  of  his 
admiration  for  liberty  iteelf,  as  well 
as  its  celebrated  "avenger."  Ad- 
jacent to  the  town  is  the  Heath,  a 
wide  tract  with  some  tumuli  diver- 
sifying its  surface,  and  a  fine  piece 
of  water  of  23  acres.  The  rare 
Isnardia  pcUustria  is  found  here. 
Heath  House  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hylton.  The  Borough  Hills,  two 
large  tumuli  to  the  W.  of  the  town, 
formerly  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  but  the 
railway  has  been  carried  through 
the  centre  of  one,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  sand  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
&st  leading  to  the  demolition  of  the 
other. 

Excursions, — (1.)  The  field  walks 
and  drives  from  Petersfield  are  very 
attractive.  To  the  S.E.,  over  the 
Sussex  border,  5  m.,  is  Up  Park, 
(Lady  Featherstonhaugh),  and  Mid- 
hurst,  9  m.  E.,  is  accessible  (by  rly. 
if  preferred)  through  a  very  pleasant 
coimtry.  (See  Handbook  for  Sussex.) 
The  pedestrian  should  follow  the 
stream  of  the  Bother,  and  visit 
Trotton  church  in  his  way,  where 
are  some  remarkable  Brasses,  (See 
Handbook  for  Sussex.)  The  chalk 
range  (the  S.  Downs),  climbed  about 
2  m.  S.  of  Petersfield,  may  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  its  whole  course 
eastward  from  this  point,  and  a  more 
delightful  tour  for  the  pedestrian 
can  hardly  be  suggested.  (See 
'Skeleton  Tours.*) 


(2.)  A  Branch  BaUway  runs  east- 
ward in  the  valley  of  the  Bother  to 
Midhurst  (9  m.),  and  Petworth  (15 
m.),  where  it  joins  the  Mid-Sussex 
line.  (See  Handbook  for  Sussex.)  3 
m.  from  Bogate  (the  first  Stat.)  is 
DangsLein  House  (B.  H.  NeviU, 
Esq.),  formerly  Lone  Beach,  famous 
for  its  conservatories  and  ferneries, 
which  deserve  a  visit. 

(3.)  Another  excursion  may  be  by 
Bwdean  (B.  H.  Payne,  Esq.)  to  Froxr 
fidd,  3J  m.  N.W.  A  magnificent 
panoramic  view  is  obtained  from  tiie 
ridge  of  the  lull  (where  many  traces 
of  Boman  occupation  have  been  dis- 
covered), a  little  beyond  the  church, 
which  has  been  erected  on  a  new 
site  but  preserves  many  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  old 
building.  We  may  return  by  the 
Alton  road  to  Steejp,  a  hamlet  of 
Petersfield,  where  is  a  small  Norman 
church. 

(4.)  From  Petersfield  the  very 
interesting  Norman  church  and 
Manor-house  of  East  Meon,  4  m. 
W.  (Bte.  18),  may  be  visited,  and 
the  antiquary  should  continue  his 
excursion  to  Wamford  (4  m.  further 
W.),  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
manor-house,  temp.  John,  and  a 
church  of  the  same  date.  The 
church  of  Gorhampton  (2  m.  W.) 
has  presumed  Saxon  portions  (Bte. 
18).  The  return  may  be  over  Stoke 
Down  into  the  Portsmouth  road  S. 
of  Petersfield.  This  will  be  a  long 
round  (about  20  m.;.  A  very  pic- 
turesque *'  cross  country  *'  walk  may 
be  taken  by  Hawkley  and  Empshott 
to  Selbome,  12  m.  there  and  back. 

[The  Boad. — We  have  supposed 
the  tourist  to  avail  himself  of  the 
railroad;  but  if  he  takes  the  old 
Portsmouth  road  firom  Liphook  to 
Petersfield,  he  will  enjoy  some  mag- 
nificent prospects.  The  road  passes 
over  a  high  ridge,  from  whence  wide 
views  are  oommanded  over  a  very 
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picturesque  comer  of  Sussex,  toward 
Midhurst  and  Petworth.  The  broken, 
oak-shadowed  country  here  has  been 
compared  by  Mr.  Ford  to  certain 
parts  of  Andalusia,  and  is  well  worth 
exploration  by  the  artist.  Below  the 
hill,  1.,  is  HoUycomhCy  the  seat  of  the 
late  Sir  C,  Taylor,  and  about  1  m. 
farther  MiOand  House.  TotheS.W. 
are  the  hamlets  of  Bake  (where  the 
views  are  very  fine,  including  Harting 
Combe  to  the  E.;  to  the  W.  Hawk- 
ley,  Empshott,  and  Selbome  Hangers; 
and  Liss  in  the  valley)  and  Sheet; 
where,  on  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  river,  is  seen  the  fine 
modern  Elizabethan  mansion.  Ad- 
hurst  St  Mary  (J.  Bonham  Carter, 
Esq.)] 

Leaving  Petersfield,  the  line  ap- 
proaches the  South  Downs,  through 
which  it  passes  by  a  tunnel  under 
Butser-hill,  passing  the  farmhouse 
of  Mapledurham,  on  W.,  where  was 
formerly  a  noble  mansion,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  last  Lord  Stawell.  Be- 
fore entering  the  tunnel  we  see  on 
E.  the  village  of  Buriton,  with  the 
rectory  house  and  church  (St.  Mary), 
portions  of  which  are  Norman  and 
worth  notice.  The  chancel  screen 
remains,  together  with  some  of  the 
original  encaustic  tile  pavement. 
Among  the  rectors  of  Buriton  were 
Benjamin  Laney,  Bp.  of  Ely,  and 
Wm.  Lowth,  the  commentator,  the 
father  of  Bp.  Lowth,  who  was  bom 
here  in  1710.  Behind  the  church 
may  be  seen  the  red-brick  manor- 
house,  where  Gibbon  the  historian 
passed  many  of  his  early  years, 
under  his  father's  roof.  About  1761 
he  became  captain  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Hampshire  Militia,  in  which 
capacity  he  ^*  for  2}  years  endured  a 
wandering  life  of  military  servitude,** 
but  gained  practical  experience, 
which  he,  as  he  states  in  lus  Auto- 
biography, afterwards  turned  to  good 
account  in  his  History. 

The  railroad  now  passes  on  E. 
of  the  Portsmouth  road,  and  Btnkes 


due  S.  to  Havant.  After  passing 
through  the  tunnel  (480  yds.  long) 
which  here  pierces  the  S.  Downs, 
the  line  commences  its  descent  to 
Boland's  Castle,  passing  the  woods 
of  Ditcnam  on  E.  Beyond  the  S. 
Downs  on  W.  are  the  village  and 
picturesque  church  of  ChaUon  (i.e. 
Chalk-town).  Idsworth  Park,  E., 
the  seat  of  Sir  Jervoise  C.  Jervoise, 
has  been  rebuilt  in  the  modem 
Elizabethan  style  on  higher  groimd. 
The  little  Church,  which  stands  pic- 
turesquely among  some  old  yews  in 
the  park,  deserves  a  visit  for  the 
frescoes  on  its  N.  wall,  representing 
a  scene  from  the  life  of  St.  Hubert, 
and  two  from  that  of  St.  John  the 


1  m.  W.  is  Blendworthy  a  village 
commanding  magnificent  views.  The 
church  is  modem,  but  the  old  church 
is  still  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  At 
BlendiDorth  Lodge  resides  Sir  W.  W. 
Knighton,  Bart. ;  at  GadUngton  House, 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour. 

Passing  the  hamlet  of  Finchdean, 
we  reach 

63}  m.  Boland's  CasOe  (Stat.). 
The  village  takes  its  name  from  an 
intrenched  mound  close  to  the  gates 
of  Stanstead  Park,  (see  Handbook 
for  Sussex),  in  and  near  which  many 
Boman  coins  have  been  found.  The 
sur£Bice  soil  of  the  *'  castle  '*  consists 
of  a  black  mould,  full  of  fragments 
of  Boman  pottery,  including  much 
Samian  ware.  It  adjoined  the  line 
of  Boman  road  from  Chichester 
(Eegnum)  to  Porchester  (Portus 
Magnus),  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  small 
frontier  fortress  or  *^  castellum,** 
guarding  the  edge  of  the  great  wood- 
land. Perhaps  the  name  of  the  &- 
mous  paladin  of  romance  (he  is 
said  to  have  lived  here),  which  has 
been  given  it,  indicates  that  the  re- 
mains were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  attract  attention  in  days  when 
the  royal  chase  was  frequently  led 
through  the  Forest  of  Bere.  On  the 
green  at  Boland's  Oastle  notice  some 
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handsome  almshouses,  styled  Stan- 
stead  College,  erected  by  a  London 
merchant  (the  late  0.  Dixon,  Esq. 
of  Btanstead  Park),  for  ''his  less 
fortunate  brethren."  Six  "decayed 
merchants"  of  London,  Idvwpool,  or 
Bristol  find  an  asylum  here.  There 
is  a  small  Inn  at  Boland's  Castle,  at 
which  the  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  may  very  advantageously 
settle  himself  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
woods  of  Stanstead  and. Up  Park, 
and  the  remarkable  scenery  about 
Bow-hill  and  Kingley  Bottom  (see 
Handbook  Jw  StMsex;  Excursion 
&om  Chichester),  are  within  reach. 

The  Forest  of  Bere  (Bearo.  A.-S., 
woodland),  once,  like  other  wooded 
tracts  in  the  county,  a  royal  hunt- 
ing ground,  contains  16,000  acres, 
and  has  been  entirely  inclosed.  It 
had  two  great  divisions,  the  east  and 
west  wa&s;  and  still  affords  some 
P^ood  scenery,  although  ^eat  part  of 
it  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated. 
The  district,  however,  is  compara- 
tively level,  and  by  no  ^eans  so 
attractive  as  that  lying  to  the  N. 
and  E. 

66}  m.  Havant  ( Junct.  Stat.,  com- 
municating with  the  B.  &  S.  C. 
line,  Rte.  17). 

Havant,  styled  Havehunt  in 
Domesday,  and  then  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Winchester,  mainly 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  and  has 
a  Isurge  cruciform  Church,  rebuilt  in 
1874-5.  The  former  edifice  was  of 
considerable  interest,  having  portions 
from  Norm,  to  late  Perp.  In  the 
new  church  is  preserved  the  brass, 
with  effigy  in  cope,  of  Thomas 
Aylward,  1413  (the  secretary  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham),  who  was  long 
rector  of  this  pari& ;  but  the  Perp. 
E.  window  has  been  replaced  by  an 
E.  E.  triplet  of  painted  glass,  by 
Clayton  and  Bell.  The  learned 
Bingham,  author  of  the  Origtnes,  died 
rector  of  Havant,  in  1723.  From 
Havant,  Hayling  Island  (Rte.  17)  can 
be  reached,  either  by  rly.  or  by  a 


pleasant  walk  through  green  lanes  to 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Langston, 
and  then  crossing  the  toU-bridge. 

1}  m.  N.  of  Havant  is  Leigh  Parlc^ 
a  very  fine  seat,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Forest  of  Bere.  It  was  long  the 
residence  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney 
on  his  embassy  to  China»  and  on 
his  return  published  his  well-known 
narrative  of  the  expedition.  The 
house  was  rebuilt  in  1864  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  of  the  14th  centy., 
and  is  a  noble  structure  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings.  The  hot-houses 
and  conservatories  contain  some  very 
rare  plants,  and  there  is  a  tract  of 
700  acres  of  woodland,  called  the 
Thicket,  and  a  lake  with  several 
islets  planted  with  rhododendrons. 

At  Bedhamptont  }  m.  W.  from 
Havant,  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Kent 
widow  of  John  Plantagenet,  grand- 
son of  Edward  I.,  who  in  spite  of 
her  widow's  vow  had  married  Sir 
Eustace  Dabrieschescourt  as  her 
2nd  husband,  died  in  1411.  (See 
for  the  story  of  her  long  penance, 
the  Handbook  for  Kent,  Wingham.) 
The  manor  formed  part  of  her 
dower. 

Leaving  the  little  (restored) 
church  of  Farlington  (in  which  is  a 
cross-legged  effigy,  perhaps  worth 
notice)  on  N.,  and  skirting  Langston 
Harbour  (the  eastern  harbour  of 
Portsmouth)  on  S.,  the  rly.  proceeds 
through  the  fortifications  of  Hilsea, 
across  Portsea  Island  to 

74  m.  Portsmouth  (Stat).  The  line 
now  ends  at  Landport,  but  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Dockyard  at  Portsea  is  in 
progress.  When  opened,  passengers 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  emraxk 
there,  and  be  spared  the  disagpieeable 
tramway  journey  to  Southsea  Pier. 

Inns :  Portsmouth — Star  and 
Garter,  Grosvenor,  York.  Portsea — 
Eeppell's  Head,  Totterdell's.  Land- 
port  —  Bedford.  Southsea  —  Pier, 
Portland,  Queen's,  Sussex. 

Piers:    Boyal    Albert,    Portsea; 
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Yictoiiak  Portsmouth;  Clarence  Es- 
planade, Southsea.  Steamers  start 
oaily,  every  hour  in  summer,  every 
two  hours  in  winter,  from  the 
Portsea  pier,  touching  at  Ports- 
mouth and  at  Southsea,  weather 
peimitting,  for  Byde,  Gowes,  and 
Southampton;  others  run  only  be- 
tween Southsea  and  Byde.  The 
Irish  steamers  call  at  the  Yictoiia 
pier  for  Plymouth,  Falmouth  and 
Dublin,  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  for  London  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday. 

Bailioays:  To  London,  by  Direct 
Portsmouth  line,  S.  W.  Kly.;  to 
London,  via  Chichester,  Horsham 
or  Brighton,  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Bly.  To 
Cosham,  Fareham,  Southampton, 
and  West  of  England,  S.  W.  Bly. 

If  the  tourist  prefers  to  travel 
firom  Petersfield  to  Portsmouth  by 
the  Turnpike  road,  he  will,  about  2 
m.  S.  of  Petersfield,  enter  on  the 
ohalk  district,  and  commence  the 
ascent  of  the  Downs.  The  road  here 
crosses  Butser-hiU  (927  ft.),  the 
highest  ground  in  Hampshire,  form- 
ing the  western  termination  of  the  S. 
Downs,  which  here  unite  with  the 
broader  mass  of  chalk  stretching  over 
the  greater  part  of  Hampshire,  Wilts, 
and  Dorset,  from  which  the  N.  and 
S.  Downs  extend  eastward  in  two 
long  and  narrow  chains.  The  view 
from  Butser-hill  is  a  magnificent  one, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  so  manage- 
able for  the  artist  as  others  which 
are  obtained  from  the  same  range 
of  hills  further  E.  The  ridge  crest- 
ing the  hill  is  unusually  narrow, 
overhanging  a  deep  valley  on  either 
side:  N.  are  seen  the  chalk  hills 
about  Highclere  and  Andover;  E. 
the  eye  ranges  over  much  of  the 
WeaJd  of  Sussex,  with  its  boundary- 
line  of  downs ;  W.  the  spire  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral  (40  m.  distant)  is 
visible  in  clear  weather;  and  S. 
beyond  Portsdown-hill  are  Ports- 
mouth, Spithead,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    A  good  general  idea  of  the 


surfiEu^  of  the  county  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  spot. 

1  m:  beyond  Butser-hill  Ditcham 
Park  (C.  Cammell,  Esq.)  is  seen  on 
E.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Coles 
family,  of  which  the  unfortunate 
deviser  of  the  "Captain"  was  a 
member.  Descending  the  slope  of 
the  Downs,  pleasant  with  short  turf 
and  patches  of  woodland  in  the 
hollows,  we  reach  the  hamlet  of 
Harndean  (10  m.  from  Portsmouth), 
on  the  edge  of  the  old  Forest  of 
Bere.  On  the  hill,  W.,  stands  the 
Church  of  Catherington  (St.  Cathe- 
rine), a  good  specimen  of  early  Norm., 
in  which  are  fine  marble  etiSgies  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde  (uncle  to  Lord 
Clarendon),  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  wife  (died  1631).  In 
the  churchyard  is  buried  Admiral 
Sir  C.  Napier,  who  died,  1860,  at 
Merchiston  House,  1  m.  distant,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Hoin- 
dean.  The  view  fi-om  flie  church- 
yard is  very  fine.  On  rt.  are  CatHer- 
iTigton  House  (Lt.-Col.  Briggs)  and 
Hinton  (H.  Whalley-Tooker,  Esq.). 
In  the  distance,  1.,  is  Id»worth  Park 
(Sir  J.  C.  Jervoise,  Bt.). 

A  course  of  about  4  m.  through 
the  Forest  of  Bere  brings  the  tourist 
to  the  hamlet  of  Purbrook  (1.  is  Pur- 
brook  Park,  John  DevereU,  Esq.); 
and  1  m.  further  he  passes  the  E.  end 
of  Portsdoum-hiU,  a  long  outlier  of 
the  chalk,  rising  to  a  height  of  447 
ft.  The  view  from  it  is  very  striking, 
though  closed  in  to  the  N.  by  the 
higher  ground  of  Butser,  toward 
which  you  look  across  the  Forest  of 
Bere.  Chichester  cathedral  is  seen 
E.,  the  New  Forest  W.,  and  in  front 
is  Portsmouth  with  its  harbours  and 
roadsteads,  beyond  which  the  broken 
outline  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  extends 
from  St.  Helen's  to  the  Needles. 
Portsdown  Lodge  was  the  residence 
of  Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  Austen,  the 
brother  of  Jane  Austen,  the  novelist. 

At    13   m.   from  Petersfield  we 
reach  the  village  of  Cosham,  with  p^ 
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stat.  on  the  S.W.  line  to  Faieham, 
&c.  (Bte.  19).  East  Cosham  House 
(Sir  A.  J.  Curtis,  Bt.).  Passing  on, 
we  cross  Portsdown  Bridge,  where 
there  is  a  good  view  of  Porchester 
Oastle  on  the  low  ground  W.,  with 
the  line  of  Forts  on  the  range  of 
hills,  and  on  E.  Hilsea  lines,  with 
the  wide  expanse  of  Langston  Har- 
bour in  the  distance.  Hence  it  is 
about  3  m.  to  Portsmouth,  making 
the  distance  from  Petersfield  17  m., 
or  2  m.  less  than  by  the  rly. 


(a) 

?! 

(d) 
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(a)  Portsea  Island,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  which  the  great  naval 
arsenal  of  Portsmouth  is  placed, 
is  a  level  tract,  about  4  m.  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  2^  m.  from  E.  to 
W.  It  lies  between  Portsmouth  and 
Langston  Harbours,  which  are  con- 
nected on  N.  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the 
sea  called  Portsbridge  Greek.  Except 
at  the  S.  extremity,  which  is  sandy,  it 
is  very  fertile,  and  every  spot  not 
occupied  by  roads  and  buildings  is 
cultivated  by  market  gardeners,  for 
the  supply  of  thf  adjacent  towns.  We 
enter  tne  island  from  the  London 
road  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  and 
pass  by  a  defensible  gateway  through 
the  Hilsea  Lines  TBte.  19).  The  large 
Artillery  Barracks  are  on  1.  The 
yUlage  of  Hilsea  is  soon  succeeded  by 


BucHand,  Kingston,aiid  Fratton,  and 
at  3  m.  from  Portsbridge  we  reach 
Landport,  the  E.  suburb  of  Portsea, 
'formerly  mainly  occupied  by  the 
dockyard  artificers,  and  tiien  known 
as  the  Half-way  Houses.  Notice  here 
at  the  angle  with  the  Edinburgh- 
road,  which  leads  direct  to  Portsea 
and  the  Dockyard,  the  pillar  erected 
by  the  seamen  and  marines  to  the 
memory  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  (d.  1860).  A  short  distance 
S.  we  have  the  railway  station  on  1., 
and  opposite  it  the  open  space  of 
ground  once  the  esplanade  of  the  for- 
tifications. It  is  intended  eventually 
to  be  converted  into  a  Parky  but  is  at 
present  a  very  rough  spot,  over  which 
the  railway  extension  to  Portsea  is 
carried  on  an  embankment 

Portsmouth,  in  the  sense  employed 
by  the  Registrar-General,  who  gives 
the  district  a  population  of  124,000  in 
1876,  and  shows  it  to  have  a  lower 
death-rate  than  any  other  large  town 
in  England,  consists  of  4  distinct 
portions,  viz. :  Portsmouth,  S. ;  Port- 
sea, N. ;  Southsea,  S.E. ;  and  Gros- 
port,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour. 
The  Barracks  are  mainly  in  Ports- 
mouth, where  also  is  the  Grarrison 
Chapel ;  the  Dockyard  is  in  Portsea, 
the  Gun-wharf  lying  between  it  and 
Portsmouth;  and  the  Victualling 
Yard  and  Haslar  Hospital  at  Gosport. 
Southsea,  quite  a  modem  creation, 
is  a  fashionable  bathing  place,  with 
many  handsome  houses.  LitUe  can 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  other  towns, 
which  abound  in  mean,  dirty  streets, 
but  Gosport  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  three. 

(6)  Portsmouth  Harbour,  upon  the 
excellence  of  which  both  town  and 
dockyard  depend  for  their  import- 
ance, afibrds  good  anchorage  through- 
out, and  is  quite  free  from  sunken 
rocks.  It  is  less  than  300  yards  wide 
at  the  entrance,  but  expands  into  a 
noble  basin,  4  m.  long,  by  half  that 
width.  The  position  is  unusually 
convenient,  in  the  centre  of  ike 
British  Channel,  close  to  the  an- 
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chorage  of  Spifhead,  and  opposite 
the  great  French  arsenal  of  Cher- 
bourg. The  harbour  extends,  by  a 
navigable  creek,  to  Fareham,  on  W., 
washes  the  walls  of  Porohester  (Bte. 
19),  and  oommnnicates  with  Langston 
Harbour  on  E.  On  entering  we 
have  on  E.  the  Saluting  Platform 
and  the  Point  Battery,  the  latter 
heavily  armed;  and  on  the  opposite 
shore  the  battery  on  Blockhouse 
Point;  these  last  are  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  forts  which 
Henry  VIII.  erected.  Opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  between  it 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  expands  the 
&mous  roadstead  of  Spithead  (post). 
The  white  towers  of  Osborne  House 
(Bte.  30)  are  seen  beyond,  gleam- 
big  among  the  trees  on  ilie  coast 
of  the  island.  A  steam-bridge  or 
steam  launches,  starting  from  Ports- 
mouth Point  and  Grosport  Beach 
every  ^  hour,  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation, making  the  passage  in  5  min. 
Between  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  is 
the  GiMrwharf,  a  space  14  acres  in 
extent,  upon  which  are  carefully 
arranged  the  guns,  mortars,  &c.,  re- 
quired for  arming  the  British  army 
and  navy.  Shot  and  shell  of  various 
patterns  are  also  piled  here  in 
pyramids. 

(c)  Portsmouth  is  of  far  more 
recent  origin  than  Southampton,  and 
its  real  importance  only  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Porchester 
Castle  (Bte.  19)  was  the  guardian  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  a  small  town  ex- 
isted at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
— **  Portsmouth  "—from  a  period  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  The  name  of 
Portsmouth,  like  those  of  Portsea  and 
Porchester,  marks  its  relation  to  the 
harbour ;  and  the  derivation  from  the 
mythical  Saxon  hero  Port  may  safely 
be  discarded.  Bobert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy landed  here  in  1101,  when  he 
passed  into  England  to  disroute  the 
throne  with  his  brother  Henry  I., 
who  himself  *"  wore  his  crown  "  here 
at  Whitsuntide.  1123   instead  of  at 


Gloucester,  where  the  festival  was 
usually  kept.  The  Empress  Matilda 
landed  at  •*  Portesmue "  in  1140; 
but  the  town  was  as  yet  but  small, 
and  had  no  church,  until  the  canons 
of  Southwick,  toward  the  end  of 
Henry  IL's  reign,  founded  that 
which  now  exists  (jpost).  It  was 
built  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Eichard  Toclive,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (1174-1188),  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  new  martyr,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  —  Toclive 
having  been  himself  one  of  the  pre- 
lates whom  Becket  had  excommu- 
nicated. Bichard  I.  gave  the  town 
its  first  charter.  The  first  oranges 
(poma  de  orenge)  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land— at  all  events  the  first  record^ 
— ^were  brought  to  Portsmouth  by 
a  Spanish  vessel  in  1290,  and  pur- 
chased for  the  Castilian  queen  of 
Edward  I.  (Household  Exp.  of  Ed' 
ward  I.)  The  town  was  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1372,  after  which  it  was 
either  fortified  for  the  first  time,  or 
the  older  defences  were  much  Im- 
proved. The  harbour  was  evidently 
of  considerable  importance  in  1450, 
when  Adam  Moleyns,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  keeper  of  the  king's 
privy  seal,  was  killed  here  by  the 
sailors,  whose  wages  he  was  paying 
for  his  **  bolster  langage  and  abrigg- 
yng  of  their  wages."  In  1540, 
when  Portsmouth  was  visited  by 
Leland,  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  defended,  as  was  then  the  case 
at  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and  else- 
where, by  a  **  mighty  chain  of  iron  " 
stretched  between  two  round  towers, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
IV.  and  finished  by  Henry  VII.,  at 
the  instance  of  Bishop  Pox.  "  The 
town,"  according  to  Leland,  **  was 
bare,  and  little  occupied  in  time  of 
peace."  The  "great  dock  for  ships  " 
was,  however,  already  one  of  tne 
most  important  in  England ;  and  in 
it  Leland  saw  the  ribs  of  the  Hany 
Grace  de  Dieu,  the  great  phip  buUt 
at  Erith  (see  Handbook  for  Kent  (ind 
Sussex),  which  had  conveyed  Hrnry 
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Vin.   from   Dover  to  the  "Field 
of  the  aoth  of  Gold/*     The  Eng- 
lish  fleet  was    colleoted  at  Ports- 
mouth in  July,  1545,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  great  French  arma- 
ment,   under   the   admiral   Claude 
d'Annebault.    An  indedsive  action, 
lasting  two  days,  took  place  off  Spit- 
head,  in  which  the^  English  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Lisle.    During 
the  action  the  Mary  Bose,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  English  ships — a  four- 
castled,  60-cannon  vessel — was  over- 
powered by  the  weight  of  her  own 
ordnance,  heeled  greatly,  and  was 
sunk  by  the  water  rushing  into  her 
portholes;  600  men,  with  her  com- 
mander,  Sir   George   Garew,    were 
drowned  in  her.     Some  portions  of 
this  ship  have  been  recovered  by 
divers,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion,  London.     We  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  equipment  of  the  **  jolly 
tars"  of  that  period  by  the  huge 
yew  bows  which  were  found  in  i£e 
wreck,  and  with   which   evidently 
9-lOths  of  the  crew  of  the   Mary 
Bose  were  armed.    After  plundering 
a  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
attacking  the  Sussex  coast  without 
much  result,  the  French  fleet  retired. 
See,  for  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
action  at  Spithead,  and  for  the  sub- 
sequent events,  Frtmde,  *  Hist.  Eng.' 
iv.    The  watchword  of  the  English 
fleet  at  night  on  this  occasion  was 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  National 
Anthem.    The  challenge  was  •'  God 
save  the  King."     The  answer  was, 
"Long  to  reign  over  us." — Froude. 
Henry  was  himself  at  Portsmouth 
during  the  action,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  "gently  comforted"  Lady 
Carew  on  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

Portsmouth  whs  visited  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1552,  who  found  the  "bul- 
warks chargeable,  massy,  and  ram- 
parted ;  but  ill-fashioned,  ill-flanked, 
and  set  in  remote  places,  the  town 
great  in  comparison  of  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  within  the  walls  &,ir  and 
large  doses  and  much  vacant  room." 


Elizabeth  increased  the  strength  of 
the  fortiflcations,  to  which  little  was 
afterwards  done  until  the  reign  of 
James  II.  He  inclosed  Gosport  with 
its  present  lines,  and  commenced 
those  lately  destroyed  at  Portsmouth, 
where  a  gate  bearing  his  name  still 
remains  near  the  Victoria  Pier. 
Those  of  Portsea,  now  also  removed, 
were  oonmienoed  during  the  Ameri- 
can war. 

These  fortifications  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
long  peace  that  succeed^  it;  but 
at  length  it  began  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  quite  unfit 
to  contend  with  the  rifled  guns  of 
the  present  day.  The  Defence 
Commission  of  1859  fully  examined 
the  subject,  and  reported  that  works 
mounting  987  guns,  with  barrack 
accommodation  for  7320  men,  and 
costing,  for  building  alone,  the  sum 
of  2,400,0002.,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  place  our  great  naval 
arsenal  in  security.  The  works 
comprise  the  defence  of  the  Needles 
passage  on  the  one  hand  (Bte.  34) 
and  of  the  entry  to  the  Spithead 
anchorage  on  the  other.  They  in- 
clude forts  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
chain  of  works  encircling  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  from  Browndown  on  W.  by 
Portsdown-hill  on  N.,  to  Southsea 
Castle  on  E.,  and  the  erection  of  5 
forts  on  the  shoeds  between  St. 
Helen's  and  Portsmouth.  After  some 
demur,  the  reconmiendations  of  the 
Commissioners  were  adopted,  and 
they  are  now  being  carried  out  For 
the  Gosport  defences  see  (m),  for 
those  on  Portsdown  Bte.  19,  and  for 
the  other  works  (n)  and  (p). 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
these  works,  a  trip  by  boat  up  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  is  recommended. 
Starting,  say  from  the  Victoria  Pier, 
you  have  on  the  E.  side  the  Saluting 
Platform,  an  open  work  with  trees 
on  the  remnant  of  tiie  old  ram- 
parts, and  the  strong  Point  Bat- 
tery;   opposite   is  the  Blockhouse 
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Fort,  with  Fort  Monckton,  the  soene 
of  80  many  torpedo  ezperimentB,  in 
the  distance.  Next  you  have  the 
Yictualling-yard  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  Dookyard  on  the  right,  the  Ex- 
tension works  appearing  a  scene  of 
hnsy  labour,  with  steam  cranes  and 
locomotives  traversing  the  mudlands 
in  every  direction,  on  what  look  very 
slight  timber  framings.  The  harbour 
now  widens,  and  you  have  on  1.  the 
Priddy's  Hard  magazines,  with  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Hardtoay,  a 
short  distance  N. ;  Forts  Elson  and 
Brockhurst  are  close  behind.  As  the 
harbour  widens,  it  gets  shallower, 
and  is  soon  divide  into  navigable 
channels  between  mud  banks ;  one  of 
these,  on  W.,  leads  up  to  Fareham, 
that  nearly  due  N.  to  Porchester. 
Ere  we  reach  Ihe  old  Boman  fortress 
we  pass  on  E.  Tipnor,  a  fortified  ma- 
gazine, with  barracks.  Full  in  view 
extends  on  N.  the  long  line  of 
Portsdown,  with  its  Forts,  described 
in  Bte.  19. 

Some  fe^  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Portsmouth  may  be  here 
noticed. 

(d)  In  1628  Villiers  Dnke  of 
Buckingham,  the  "  Steenie "  of 
King  James,  and  the  evil  genius  of 
Charles  I.,  was  killed  here  by  John 
Felton,  **  a  protestant,  who  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  but  had 
retired  firom  the  service  because  on 
two  occasions  junior  officers  had 
been  advanced  over  his  head,  and 
the  sum  of  80{.,  the  arrears  of  his 
pay,  had  been  withheld.  The  Remon- 
strance of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  said,  had  convinced  him  that 
Buckingham  was  the  cause  of  the 
national  calamities,  and  that  to 
bereave  him  of  life  was  to  serve  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country. .  .  . 
Otherwise  he  felt  no  enmity  to  the 
Duke.  Even  as  he  struck  he  had 
prayed  *May  God  have  mercy  on 
thy  soul ! ' " — Lingard.  Buckingham 
was  on  the  point  of  departing  with 
tlie  armament  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  then  besieged  by  Richelieu. 


The  murder  took  place  in  a  house, 
part  of  which  still  remains  (now 
No,  12,  Highratreet,  opposite  the  red-' 
brick  Unitarian  chapel),  then  a  large 
inn,  and  known  as  the  "Spotted  Dog." 
*<The  Duke  had  left  his  dressing 
room  to  proceed  to  his  carriage.  He 
had  ent^ed  the  hall,  when  Colonel 
Friar  whispered  in  his  ear.  He 
turned  to  listen,  and  at  the  moment 
received  a  wound  in  the  left  breast 
from  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking 
in  his  heart.  Exclaiming  the  word 
'  villain,'  he  plucked  it  out,  staggered 
backwards  a  few  steps,  and,  falling 
against  a  table,  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  .  .  .  The 
noise  was  heard  by  the  Duchess  in 
her  bedchamber,  who  with  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Anglesea,  ran  into 
the  gallery,  and  saw  her  lord  below 
weltering  in  his  blood." — Lingard. 
Felton  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  but 
his  body  was  afterwards  hung  in 
chains  on  Southsea  Common.  A 
part  of  the  gibbet  is  inclosed  in  the 
obelisk  on  the  common.  The  knife 
or  dagger  with  which  he  killed  the 
Duke  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh  at  Newnham  Pad- 
dox  in  Warwickshire.  The  story  of 
Buckingham's  assassination  (with, 
however,  a  fine  disregard  of  his- 
torical fact)  has  been  turned  to 
account  by  the  ingenious  M.  Dmnas 
in  his  romance  of  the  *  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires.' 

When  the  civil  war  was  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  Portsmouth  was, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  "the 
strongest  and  best  fortified  town  in 
the  kingdom,"  so  that  Henrietta 
Maria  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  it 
when  the  king  went  to  the  north.  It 
was  well  for  her  that  she  did  not  do 
so,  as  Goring,  the  governor,  after  loud 
professions  of  defending  the  place  to 
the  last  extremity,  soon  surrendered 
it  to  the  Parliament. 

In  1662  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  was 
celebrated  at  Portsmouth,  where  the 
bride  had  arrived,  escorted  by  the 
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squadron  commanded  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich. The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  hall  of  the    "King*s   House" 

(iKWrf). 

Two  other  historical  events  are, 
the  execution  of  Admiral  John 
Byng,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Boyal 
George. 

(e)  The  trial  of  Admiral  Byng  took 
place  in  January,  1757,  on  board  the 
Monarque,  then  lying  in  Portsmouth 
harbour.  He  was  unjustly  accused 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  Minorca  to  England  in  the  former 
year.  The  excitement  against  him 
at  home  was  very  great,  and  he  was 
basely  sacrificed  to  it  by  the  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
then  in  power.  After  a  long  trial 
he  was  found  guilty  of  not  having 
*^  done  his  utmost,"  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot;  he  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  recommendation. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  Byng,  having 
taken  leave  of  his  frienoisi,  appeared 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Monarque. 
He  then,  sitting  on  a  chair,  bandaged 
his  own  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
marines,  and  fell,  pierced  by  5  bul- 
lets. Only  3  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  first  coming  on 
deck.  "  Dans  ce  pays  ci  il  est  bon 
de  tuer,  de  temps  en  temps,  un 
amiral,  pour  encourager  les  autres." 
-^VoUaire,  •  Oandide.*  (See  for 
ample  details  of  this  shameful 
transaction  Lord  Stanhope^  'Hist. 
Eng.') 

(/)  But  the  loss  of  the  Boyal 
George  is  the  event  that  most 
powerfully  appeals  to  the  recollection 
of  the  visitor  to  Portsmouth.  In 
August,  1782,  Lord  Howe's  squadron 
had  returned  here,  after  protecting 
the  Jamaica  convoy  from  the  com- 
bined fVench  and  Spanish  fleets; 
and  was  preparing  for  another  ex- 
pedition in  aid  of  Gibraltar.  Among 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  was  the 
Boyal  George,  of  108  guns,  com- 
manded by  Bear-Admiral  Bichaid 
Kempenfelt.  and  deemed  the  finest 


ship  in  the  British  navy.  It  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
celebrated  action  of  Lord  Hawke 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany ;  and  since 
that  time  had  been  repeatedly  the 
flag-ship  of  nearly  all  our  great  com- 
manders. In  order  to  stop  a  slight 
leak,  previous  to  a  new  expedition* 
it  be<»me  necessary  to  incline  the 
vessel  slightly  on  her  side.  But  so 
little  risk  was  anticipated  from  the 
operation,  that  the  Admiral,  with  his 
officers  and  men,  remained  on  board. 
Indeed,  as  is  usually  the  case  on 
coming  into  port,  the  ship  was 
crowded  with  people  from  the  shore, 
especially  women  and  children ; 
the  number  of  the  women  only  has 
been  computed  at  800.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  at  noon  of  the 
29th  of  August,  the  Admiral  writing 
in  his  cabin,  and  most  of  the  people 
between  decks.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  carpenters  may  have  inclined 
the  ship  a  little  more  than  they  were 
ordered,  when  a  sudden  squall  of  wind 
threw  her  fatally  upon  her  side,  and, 
her  gun*  ports  being  open,  she  almost 
instantly  filled  with  water  and  went 
down. 

**  A  land-breeze  shook  the  shronds, 

His  fingers  grasped  the  pen. 
And  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men.'* 

A  victualler,  which  lay  alongside 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool 
which  the  plunge  of  so  vast  a  body 
caused,  and  several  other  craft, 
though  at  some  distance,  were  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  About 
300,  chiefly  sailors  who  had  the 
waich  on  deck,  were  able  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming  and  the 
aid  of  boats ;  but  the  persons  that 
perished,  men,  women,  and  children, 
though  they  could  not  be  accurately 
reckoned,  amounted,  it  is  thought, 
almost  to  1000.  Of  these,  no  one 
was  more  deeply  or  more  deservedly 
lamented  than  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt himself.  A  monument  at  Port- 
sea  and  another  at  Alverstoke  have 
been  raised  to  his  memory.    He  was 
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the  son  of  a  Swedish,  gentleman  who, 
coming  early  into  the  English  ser- 
vice, followed  the  fortraies  of  his 
master,  James  II.,  and  w£is  held, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  be  one 
of  the  best  naval  officers  of  his 
time. 

The  enormous  wreck  of  the  Boyal 
George  lay  fall  in  the  roadstead,  and 
was  in  no  small  degree  dangerous 
to  shipping.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  it,  but  with  very 
slight  success,  until  in  the  summer  of 
1839  Golonel  Pasley,  a  Boyal  Engi- 
neer officer,  undertook  the  work,  with 
a  detachment  of  his  corps,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  seasons  effected  its  en- 
tire demolition  and  removal.  Some 
of  the  guns  had  been  already  reco- 
vered ;  but  those  still  at  the  bottom 
were  valued  at  more  than  50002. 
Professional  divers  were  employed 
for  a  short  time,  but  afterwards  the 
sappers  were  trained  to  the  work,  and 
their  experiences  under  the  water 
were  not  a  little  curious.  On  one 
occasion  a  pa£r  of  rival  divers  encoun- 
tered at  title  bottom  of  the  sea,  having 
both  seized  the  same  piece  of  wreck 
timber.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
"Corporal  Jones"  kicked  out  the 
eye  or  lens  qf  "Private  Girvan*s" 
helmet,  who  would  of  course  have 
been  drowned  had  he  not  been  in- 
stantly hauled  to  the  sur&ce.  "  The 
divers  were  6  or  7  hrs.  a  day,  and 
sometimes  more,  under  water,  at  a 
depth  of  60  or  70  ft. ;  and  so  skU- 
fully  had  they  learned  to  economise 
time  and  to  save  labour,  that  all 
sent  up  their  bundles  of  staves,  casks, 
or  timber,  as  closely  packed  together 
as  a  woodman  would  make  up  his 
faggots  in  the  open  air.  In  one 
haiS  Corporal  Jones  sent  up  58  such 
pieces  lashed  together,  and  Cor- 
poral Harris  91."— Cono%,  'Hist,  of 
the  Corps -of  Sappers  and  Miners,' 
where,  or  in  the  'United  Service 
Journal'  for  1844,  will  be  found  a 
ftdl  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  operations  from  tiie  pen  of  Col. 
Pasley.    The  wreck  was  blown  up 


by  large  cylinders  ffiled  with  powder, 
and  fired  by  means  of^  a  voltaic 
battery.  The  operations  were  con- 
cluded in  the  summer  of  1844. 

Near  the  Gun-wharf  is  the  Town 
Quay,  with  an  Inner  and  Outer  Cam- 
ber and  Custom-house,  almost  the 
only  indication  of  commerce,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  public  business  of  the 
port  The  great  Convict  Prison, 
which  has  replaced  the  old  hidks, 
was  opened  in  1852,  and  has  usually 
about  1300  inmates,  who  are  em- 
ployed mainly  in  making  bricks  for 
the  new  dockyard  works,  or  levelling 
the  old  fortifications.  The  building 
is  in  Anchorgate-road,  Portsea. 

Of  the  Barracks,  those  called  Cam- 
bridge, Clarence,  and  Colewort,  are 
in  Portsmouth,  as  are  the  Artillery 
Barracks.  There  is  also  a  barrack 
at  the  Gun-wharf,  and  the  Anglesey 
and  Milldam  Barracks  at  Portsea. 
In  Gosport  are  2  Marine  Barracks, 
one  by  the  Victualling-yard,  the 
other  at  Forton,  a  short  remove  W. 
The  Marine  Artillery  head-quarters 
are  at  Fort  Eastney,  beyond  South- 
sea  (see  n). 

Beyond  St.  Thomas's  church  and 
the  Garrison  Chapel,  the  tourist  will 
find  little  to  attract  him  in  the  town 
of  Portsmouth ;  the  grand  objects  of 
interest  being  the  Dockyard  and  the 
Harbour.  What  now  remains  of  the 
old  ramparts  commands  some  pleasing 
views  of  "  the  ships  at  Spithead  and 
the  Island  beyond,  with  the  ever 
varying  views  of  the  sea,  dancing  in 
its  glee,  and  dashing  against  the 
walls,"  enjoyed  so  much  by  Jane 
Austen's  heroine  "Fanny  Price." 
On  the  land  side  the  ramparts  are 
planted  with  trees,  and  form  an 
agreeable  terrace  walk.  From  the 
Saluting  Platform,  near  the  harbour, 
one  of  tne  best  views  of  Portsmouth, 
with  the  harbour  and  Spithead,  is 
obtained.  At  the  waterside,  N.,  are 
the  Queen's  Stairs,  at  which  royal 
personages  and  high  officials  land 
and  embatrk,  and  head  bv  the  Victoria 
Pier,  the  chief  place  of  embarkation 
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for  Byde.  Between  the  2  stairs  is 
the  Point  Battery,  a  huge  stone  bas- 
tion, in  a  niche  of  the  land-&oe  of 
which,  &cing  the  High-street,  re- 
mark a  gilt  bust  of  Charles  I.,  set  up 
by  Lord  Wimbledon,  to  whom  it  had 
been  presented  by  the  king  in  com- 
memoration of  his  landing  here, 
Oct.  5,  1623,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  *^  luiving  passed  many  perils 
by  sea  and  land/'  "  but  withotU  the 
In&nta.*' — Garlyle,  Ck)nnected  with 
the  Battery  are  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  round  towers,  called  "King 
Edward's  Tower,"  to  which  the  chain 
that  defended  the  harbour  was  at- 
tached. In  Capstan-square  adjoining 
stood  the  capstan  by  which  the  chain 
was  raised. 

(g)  There  are  no  less  than  15 
churches  in  and  about  Portsmouth, 
but  the  only  ancient  one  (beside  the 
Garrison  Chapel)  is  St.  Thomas. 
The  chancel  and  transepi»,  though 
disfigured,  manifestly  belong  to  the 
original  building,  and  date  from  the 
time  of  Henry  U.  or  Bichard  I. 
The  church  was  turned  into  a  store- 
house under  the  Tudors,  but  was 
restored  to  sacred  uses  by  Charles  I., 
and  the  nave  and  tower  were  rebuilt 
as  we  now  see  them  about  1698. 
The  bells,  which  were  brought  from 
the  Boman  Pharos  in  Dover  Castle 
at  ihe  instance  of  Sir  George 
Booke  and  recast,  were  presented 
by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  then 
Lord  High  Admiral.  The  vane  is 
in  the  form  of  a  ship,  6  ft.  10  in. 
long,  of  copper  gilt,  put  up  in  1710, 
also  by  Prince  George.  On  the  S.side 
of  the  chancel,  ^*  shouldering-  God's 
altar,*'  is  a  hideous  memorial  (ceno- 
taph) for  the  murdered  Duke  of 
Buckinjcham,  erected  by  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Denbigh,  in  1631. 
The  Duke's  heart  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  central  marble  urn. 
The  register  of  the  church  contains 
an  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II.  to  CJatherine  of  Braganza. 

(h)  The  Garrison  Chapel,  on  the 
Grand  Parade,  a  short  remove  east- 


ward, is  a  very  interesting  building. 
Its  chancel  was  the  chapel,  and  its 
nave  the  hall  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas,  or  "God's  House," 
founded  by  Peter  de  Bupibus.  Bp.  of 
Winchester,  temp.  Hen.  HI.  In  it 
Adam  de  Moleyns,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
was  killed->see  ante.  After  the 
Dissolution  the  buildings  of  the 
hospital  were  known  as  "  the  King's 
House,"  and  were  occupied  by  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being;  the 
Government  House  is  now  in  the 
High-street.  Still  something  of  a 
religious  character  was  preserved; 
and  the  marriage  of  Charles  U.  and 
Catherine  of  Braganza  was  cele- 
brated in  the  grand  hall,  or  the 
presence-chamber.  May  21,  1662. 
"  Ail  the  ribands  on  her  .Majesty's 
dress,"  says  Sir  B.  Fanshawe,  "  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  present 
had  a  fragment."  The  royal  pair 
remained  here  till  May  27tii.  In 
after  years  the  exterior  was  patched 
and  plastered  in  the  vilest  manner, 
and  the  interior  also  suffered,  though 
not  so  much.  In  1866  its  restoration 
was  commenced  by  Street,  and  has 
since  been  most  suocessfally  accom- 

Elished.  It  is  now  a  very  fine  £.  E. 
uilding,  with  nume^us  memorial 
windows,  and  with  42  stalls  of  carved 
oak,  in  memory  of  Wellington,  Nel- 
son, the  Na^iers,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished officers,  and  also  of  12 
military  chaplains  who  died  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  sacramental 
plate  was  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  very  handsome  service  books  that 
of  George  HI.  (it  being  considered 
a  chapel  royal),  and  the  pulpit  was 
presented  by  officers  of  the  navy. 
Close  outside  the  W.  door  is  the 
altar-tomb  with  statue  of  General 
Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  and  just  beyond 
the  inolosure,  an  lona  cross  comme- 
morates the  officers  and  men  of  the 
8th  Begiment  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 
Portfflnouth  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jonas  Hauway,  the  philanthropist; 
Isambard  K.  Brunei,  b.  1806 ;  Sir 
F.  Madden,  b.  1801 ;  Edward  Miall, 
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"the  Nonconformist,"  and  Charles 
Dickens.  In  the  middle  of  Broad- 
street  formerly  stood  the  Blue 
Pods,  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
'  Peter  Simple  * ;  it  was'humt  in  May, 
1870,  and  has  heen  rebuilt  as  a 
private  house.  Another  noted 
Portsmouth  inn,  the  Fountain,  has 
been  converted  into  a  Soldiers'  Insti- 
tute. 

(t)  Most  visitors  to  Portsmouth 
will  at  once  find  their  way  to  the 
Dockyard,  the  entrance  to-  which 
fwith  the  date  1711  over  it)  is  by  the 
Common  Hard,  a  quay  or  sea-terrace 
in  PorUea,  The  hours  for  admission 
are  from  10  to  12,  and  from  1\  to  3. 
(12  to  1  is  dinner-time.)  Native 
Englishmen  require  no  introduction. 
Foreigners  must  have  an  order  from 
the  Admiralty. 

The  Dockyard  of  Portsmouth,  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  is  in  fiEu:t  a 
town  in  itself,  occupying  a  few  years 
ago  115,  but  now  upwards  of  300 
acres.  It  is  situated  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour,  and  is  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  means  for  building, 
repairing,  and  fitting  out  ships  of 
war.  Great  additions  and  alterations 
are  constantly  being  made,  for  which 
the  tourist  should  inquire  of  the  very 
intelligent  Dockyard  police,  who  act 
as  guides. 

The  visitor  should  observe  the 
Mast-houses,  where  the  masts  belong- 
ing to  the  vessels  in  ordinary  are  laid 
up,  and  the  portions  of  trunks,  stems, 
and  beams  which  go  to  make  up  a 
mast  are  stored.  The  Rope-house  is 
of  3  stories.  In  the  lower  fioor,  a 
single  low  room,  fioored  with  iron, 
and  1147  ft.  long,  ropes  measuring 
30  in.  in  circumference  are  made. 
Here  the  hemp^  wound  round  the 
body  of  a  man,  is  spun  into  yams, 
which  are  twisted  into  strands,  and 
these  again  laid  into  a  cable.  A 
coloured  thread  running  through  the 
whole  rope  marks  it  as  the  queen's 
property.  (The  use  of  iron  cables, 
however,  and  the  introrluction  of 
steam,  have  diminished  the  interest  1 


which  formerly  belonged  to  the  rope- 
house.)  By  the  side  of  the  mast- 
houses  anchors  are  ranged,  the 
largest  weighing  95  cwt.,  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  length,  and  10  or  12  in. 
thick  in  the  ^nk.  Of  these  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Agincourt  requires  4. 

Passing  the  hemp-stores,  rigging- 
stores,  and  sail-loft,  huge  edifices, 
from  600  to  800  ft.  long,  not  shown 
to  casual  visitors,  we  reach  the  Dry 
Docks,  the  first  of  which  was  con- 
structed in  1698,  before  which  ships 
had  to  be  sent  to  Woolwich  or 
Chatham  for  external  repair  below 
the  water-line.  The  entire  naval 
accommodation  of  Portsmouth  in 
1864  consisted  of  11  docks,  only  2  of 
which  were  of  sufficient  length  and 
breadth,  and  only  1  of  sufficient 
depth,  to  dock  a  first-class  ship  with 
her  weights  on  board ;  and  2  basins, 
one  called  the  Great  Basin,  and 
another  for  steamers.-  This  accom- 
modation being  represented  by  com- 
petent witnesses  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
navy  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  great 
extension  works  which  are  now 
drawing  to  completion  were  com- 
menced. 

The  huUding  sUps,  occupying  about 
15  acres  reclaimed  from  the  mud- 
lands  in  1765,  are  covered  with 
enormous  roofs  under  which  vessels 
in  every  stage  of  construction  may 
be  seen,  but  no  strangers  are  allowed 
to  enter  vessels  on  the  stocks.  E.  of 
these  is  the  Steam  Basin,  900  feet 
long  by  400  broad,  opened  by  the 
Queen,  May  25,  1848,  on  the  W. 
side  of  which  is  the  Steam  Factory, 

The  VH)od  miUs  contain  circular 
and  other  saws,  boring  machines, 
&c.,  all  moved  by  steam,  by  which 
the  timber  required  for  the  navy  is 
formed  and  fashioned.  Here  the 
Uock  machinery,  invented  by  Sir 
Isambard  Brunei,  1802-1808  rthe  en- 
gineer of  the  Thames  Tunnel),  may 
be  seen  in  operation;  and  thoup:h 
the  development  of  mechanical  in- 
vention since  that  time  has  dimi- 
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nished  fhe  wonder  with  which  it 
was  once  regarded,  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  sights  in  the  place.  (A 
block  is  the  oval  pulley  on  which  the 
ropes  of  a  ship  run,  by  means  of 
which  the  sails,  yards,  &c^  are  raised 
and  let  down.)  By  a  series  of  most 
ingenious  macnines,  12  or  14  in  num- 
ber, a  tree  is  introduced  at  one  end 
of  the  shed,  is  cut,  squared,  drilled, 
bored,  and  turned  into  the  shape 
required.  By  the  shaping  machine, 
consisting  of  2  wheels,  between 
which  10  blocks  are  inserted,  re- 
volving rapidly  in  contact  with  shaip 
gouges,  the  wood  acquires  the  requi- 
site curved  surfece.  The  saw  severs 
the  wood,  and  the  gouge  drills 
through  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
celerity  as  if  the  material  were 
cheese  or  butter.  The  shell  of  the 
block  is  made  of  elm ;  the  sheave  or 
wheel  running  in  it  is  of  lignum 
vitae,  a  hard  wood,  which  is  cut  by 
the  circular  saw  as  easUy  as  a 
cucumber  is  sliced  with  a  knife. 
Altogether,  there  are  no  less  than 
43  machines,  divided  into  4  classes, 
and  "  constituting  a  system  of  ma- 
chinery, each  part  executing  its  pur- 
pose with  a  precision,  rapidity,  deli- 
cacy, and  power,  never  before  ex- 
hibited." .  .  .  .  "  The  macliinery,  in 
every  main  particular,  is  as  the  in- 
ventor left  it.  CJonsidered  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  the  value  of 
the  present  block  machinery  is  in- 
calculable." (*Life  of  Brunei,'  by 
Beamish.) 

The  introduction  of  iron  as  a  ship- 
building material  has  greatly  altered 
the  appearance  of  the  dockyard,  but 
still  the  forging  of  the  anchors  is 
a  sight  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
visitors  are  fortunate  who  happen  to 
arrive  at  the  time  when  such  a  work 
is  in  progress.  An  anchor  is  formed  of 
a  bundle  or  sheaf  of  iron  bars,  which 
when  heated  red-hot  in  the  furnace, 
is  moved  by  a  crane  on  to  the  forge, 
and  is  there  hammered  by  Nasmyth's 
wonderful  steam-hammer,  so  power- 
ful as  to  weld  an  anchor,  and  yet  so 


nicely  regulated  as  to  crack  a  nut 
and  not  crush  the  kernel. 

(J)  The  ExUnsion  Worhs  (not 
open  as  yet  to  visitors)  occupy  about 
180  acres,  one^half  reclaimed  from  the 
harbour,  stretehing  as  far  as  Foun- 
tain lake  on  the  N.  and  to  the  Portsea 
gas-works  on  E.  They  include  four 
new  basins — (1)  the  fitting-basin,  to 
the  E.  of  which  is  (2)  the  rigging- 
basin,  while  to  the  S.  of  these  are 
(3)  the  tidal,  and  (4)  the  repairing 
basins.  Between  tiie  tidal  and  re- 
pairing basins  are  two  locks  and  a 
'*deep  dock,"  the  latter  said  to  be 
the  &iest  in  the  world ;  while  to  the 
S.  of  the  repairing  basin  there  are  4 
additional  large  docks.  The  tidal 
basin  conmiunicates  with  the  old 
steam  basin,  and  will  also  be  con- 
nected with  a  new  fitting  basin. 
Similarly,  the  repairing  basin  will  be 
accessible  by  vessels  from  the  rigging 
basin,  whidfi  latter  is  entered  from 
the  harbour,  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation being  completed  between  the 
different  basins  by  the  locks  between 
the  tidal  and  repairing  basins.  These 
locks  and  the  deep  dock  have  a  depth 
of  27  ft.  6  in.  over  their  inverts  at  low 
water  spring  tides,  so  that  the  largest 
ironclads  can  enter  at  all  states  of 
the  tide.  All  the  entrances  are  very 
wide,  none  of  them  being  less  than 
80  ft.,  while  that  to  the  rigging  basin 
is  90  ft.,  and  that  to  the  tidsd  basin 
300  11;. ;  the  latter,  however,  forms 
practically  part  of  the  harbour,  the 
water  in  it  being  subject  to  tidal 
fluctuation.  The  repairing  basin, 
which  measures  1200  ft.  by  700  ft., 
is  fitted  with  two  sets  of  shears, 
capable  of  lifting  60  and  100  tons 
respectively.  Steam  power  in  the 
way  of  locomotives,  cranes,  and 
hoists  has  been  very  extensively 
used  in  the  excavation  of  the  works, 
there  being  frequently  about  100 
steam-engines  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  opeiation.  Of  the  mud  excavated 
the  bulk  has  been  deposited  on  the 
small  island  in  the  harbour,  known 
as  Whale  Island,  which,  originally 
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11^  acres  in  extent,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  not  far  short  of  90  by  the 
time  the  works  are  finished.  Beside 
this,  a  great  deal  of  the  mud  has  been 
used  to  fill  up  the  old  MiU  Pond, 
lying  between  Portsmouth  and  Port- 
sea,  and  to  rectify  inequalities  on 
Southsea  Common.  From  700  to  800 
convicts  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  all  the 
bricks  required  have  been  made  by 
them  from  clay  obtained  on  the  spot. 
The  total  estimated  expense  of  the 
extension  is  2,207,0002.,  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  Portsmouth, 
it  is  considered,  will  be  the  finest  esta- 
blishment of  its  Mnd  in  the  world. 

Besidences  for  the  Port  Admiral, 
the  Admiral  Superintendent,  and 
other  officers;  a  chapel,  in  the 
cupola  of  which  is  the  bell  of  the 
Boyal  George;  the  disused  Boyal 
Naval  CJoUege,  and  an  observatory, 
are  also  contained  in  the  Dockyard. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue 
of  William  III.,  erected  by  Colonel 
Norton  of  Southwick. 

The  Dockyard  has  3  times  been 
greatly  injured  by  fire :  in  1760  from 
the  efiect  of  lightning;  again  in 
1770  ;  and  in  1776  from  the  attempts 
of  an  incendiary,  John  Aitken  or 
*'Jack  the  Painter,"  who  was  tried 
for  the  crime  at  Winchester,  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet  of  unusual  height 
at  the  gates  of  the  dockyard. 

Off  the  Dockyard  lies  the  Victory^ 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  "  wooden 
walls,"  but  especially  interesting  as 
being  the  ship  in  which  Nelson  died 
at  Trafalgar.  Frequent  repairs  have 
•  somewhat  marred  its  identity,  but  of 
late  much  pains  has  been  taken  to 
replace  sails,  guns,  &c.,  actually  in 
use  in  the  action.  The  spot  on  the 
deck  where  the  hero  fell  is  marked, 
and  the  dark  comer  of  the  cockpit 
where  he  breathed  his  last  is  pointed 
out.  On  the  anniversary  of  Trafalgar 
(Oct  21)  the  ship  is  decorated  with 
laurel.  Divine  service,  at  10  a.m., 
should  be  attended  by  any  stranger 
spending  the  Sunday  at  Portsmouth. 


The  Queen's  yachts,  when  not  in 
attendance  on  Her  Majesty,  are  com- 
monly at  anchor  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  may  be  seen  on  ap- 
plication; as  may  the  ExceO^rd^  naval 
gunnery  ship,  and  the  great  Indian 
troop  ships. 

Qi)  Across  the  harbour,  at  Gos- 
port,  beside  large  Barracks,  is  the 
BoyaL  Clarence  VictuaUing-yard,  a 
vast  establishment,  well  worth  seeing. 

God's  Port,  contracted  to  Gosport, 
was  the  name  given  in  1158  to  the 
spot  where  he  found  shelter  from  a 
storm  by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  the 
founder  of  St.  Cross  (Bte.  20).  It 
occupies  a  sort  of  peninsula  between 
2  inlets  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  called 
Forton  Lake,  N.,  and  Alverstoke 
Lake,  S.,  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  the  opposite  towns,  and  is  pre- 
ferable as  a  residence.  A  line  of 
earthworks  and  wet  ditch  con- 
structed by  Charles  H.  incloses  it, 
and  it  has  2  churches,  Holy  Trinity, 
an  indifferent  Grecian  building,  but 
with  a  very  handsome  interior ;  and 
St.  Matthew,  modem  E.  E. 

N.  of  the  town,  but  still  within  the 
walls,  is  the  Royal  Clarence  Vid'oal- 
ling  Yardy  removed  here  from  Ports- 
mouth in  1827-8.  It  contains  vast 
storehouses,  in  which  are  laid  up 
supplies  of  ram,  tea,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  cocoa,  a  favourite  beverage  with 
the  British  sailor;  salt  meat,  beef, 
pork,  suet ;  vinegar  and  salt ;  flour, 
oatmeal,  raisins,  and  peas.  There  is 
also  an  enormous  bread-store,  and  a 
brewery  on  an  equally  large  scale. 
Clothing  of  aU  sorts  is  stored  here. 
The  gie&tseservcfir  for  the  supply  of 
ships  with  fresh  water  is  fed  from  a 
well  360  ft.  deep.  A  powerful  steam- 
engine  forces  the  water  to  the  edge 
of  the  wharf,  alongside  of  which  the 
reservoirs  of  the  shi^s  of  war  can  be 
filled.  Observe  the  iron  water-tanks 
made  to  fit  into  a  ship's  hold. 

Tlie  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Victualling  establishment,  however, 
is  the  Bakery^  where  sea-biscuits  are 
made  for  the  supply  of  the  navy. 
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They  are  made  of  the  finest  wheat, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  bran. 
Manual  labour  is  here  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, the  invention  of  Thos.  J. 
Grant,  Esq.  The  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  the  wheat  is 

rund  by  steam  and  the  flour  sifted, 
is  tr^ismitted,  in  quantities  of 
280  lbs.,  through  a  wooden  pipe  to 
the  bakehouse,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  13J  gallons  of  water.  A  revolv- 
ing wheel,  set  with  knives,  converts 
the  whole  mass  into  dough,  which  is 
cast  in  lumps  under  cylinders  nearly 
a  ton  in  weight,  like  garden-rollers, 
moving  to  and  firo  over  iron  tables. 
The  dough  is  thus  spread  out  into 
large  blankets,  which  are  doubled 
and  refolded  and  rolled  again  until 
the  texture  becomes  smooth  and 
even  throughout,  and  not  a  lump  is 
left.  The  blanket  of  dough,  properly 
kneaded,  cut  into  squares,  and  re- 
duced to  the  thickness  of  a  biscuit, 
is  next  stamped  by  a  frame  divided 
into  a  network  resembling  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb,  which,  without 
cutting  through  the  crust,  indent 
it  with  lines,  by  which  it  is  after- 
wards broken  into  52  biscuits.  The 
blanket  is  jerked  into  the  oven,  how- 
ever, without  breaking ;  12  minutes 
suffice  to  bake  the  biscuits  in  9  ovens, 
at  the  rate  of  10  tons  of  biscuit  in 
an  hour.  It  is  then  broken  into  the 
proper  shape,  dried  for  3  days,  and 
finally  packed  in  sacks.  In  the 
bread-loft  may  be  seen  at  times  a 
store  of  biscuit  sufficient  for  10,000 
men  for  18  or  20  months.  Adjoin- 
ing the  bakery  are  4  commodious 
granaries,  capable  of  storing  away 
6000  quarters  of  com. 

(Z)  About  1  m.  S.  of  Grosport, 
and  beyond  the  Blockhouse  Fort,  is 
Hadar  Sospital,  a  large  building  of 
red  brick,  erected  between  1746  and 
1762  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
Lord  Sandwich  (*'  Jemmy  Twitcher  "), 
long  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
is  the  chief  establishment  of  the  kind  I 


in  Great  Britain,  and  can  accommo- 
date nearly  2000  sick  or  wounded 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  Within 
the  walls  are  a  neat  chapel,  and  a 
museum  of  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, chiefly  formed  by  the  medical 
officers,  and  enriched  by  donations 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
approach  from  Gosport  is  by  a  toll- 
bridge  over  Haslar  Lake  or  Creek. 
Adjoining  are  the  Ha£>lar  Barracks, 
and  the  gunboat  slipway,  where  the 
numerous  gunboats  so  hurriedly  con- 
structed during  the  Crimean  war, 
were  laid  up. 

(m)  Beyond  Haslar,  and  near  the 
extreme  point 'of  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour  (known  as  Gillkicker  Point), 
is  Fort  Monchton,  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion bearing  directly  on  the  road- 
stead of  Spithead.  Connected  with 
Monckton  by  an  earthwork  and 
ditch,  is  the  casemated  fort  of  QilU 
kicker^  and  the  line  of  defence  is  con- 
tinued as  far  as  Browndown  (nearly 
2  m.),  with  occasional  batteries,  until 
it  approaches  the  most  southern  of  a 
line  of  5  forts,  which  stretch  across 
the  low,  marshy  ground  between 
the  Solent  and  the  Fareham  Lake. 
Gomg  northward,  these  are  Forts 
Gom&r,  Grange,  Bown&r,  BrocMiurst, 
and  Ehon.  They  are  about  3000 
yards  W.  of  the  Gosport  lines,  are 
armed  with  3  tiers  of  guns,  and 
are  intended  to  co-operate  with  the 
Portsdown  lines  (Rte.  19),  but  the 
distance  is  generally  regarded  as  too 
great,  and  at  least  one  fort  more,  it  is 
considered,  must  be  added. 

W.  of  the  Stokes  Bay  line  (Rte.  19) 
is  the  watering-place  called  Anglesea, 
(the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  in  1826), 
consisting  of  several  terraces  facing 
the  sea.  A  tall  pier  of  stone  and 
brickwork  behind  Anglesea  is  raised 
as  a  sea-mark  to  gmde  vessels  en- 
tering the  harbour,  and  is  called  the 
GiUkicker;  which  is  also  the  name 
of  the  casemated  Fort  on  the  beach. 

In  front  of  Anglesea  is  Stolces 
Bay,  where  is  the  "  measured  mile  " 
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(from  Fort  Monckton  towards  Brown- 
down),  for  testing  the  speed  of  man- 
of-war  steamers.  Midway  the  Stokes 
Bay  branch  of  the  S.  W.  Rly.  from 
Gosport  comes  down  to  the  water's 
edge  here,  greatly  facilitating  the 
transit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
may  be  made  in  about  15  minutes. 

1  m.  further  W.  is  Alverbankf  a 
group  of  Gothic  villas  on  the  beach. 

Gosport  was  till  1845  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Alverstohe^  the  Church  of 
which,  originally  Norm.,  was  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale,  1863,  in  Dec.  style, 
from  Woodyer'B  designs.  Notice  the 
rich  chancel  arch  and  reredos,  and  the 
monumental  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  unfor- 
tunate 44th  Regiment,  which  perished 
so  miserably  in  Gabul.  This  tablet 
was  erected  by  the  few  survivors  of 
the  regiment,  and  above  it  is  sus- 
pended the  tattered  colour  which 
liieut.  Souter  preserved  by  wrapping 
it  round  his  body.  Donna  Maria,  the 
wife  of  the  elder  Don  Carlos,  died  at 
Alverstoke  in  1834. 

The  manor  of  Alverstoke  (Al- 
warestoke)  was  bestowed  on  the 
•*  Church  of  St.  Swithun"  at  Win- 
chester by  a  noble  Saxon  lady  named 
Alwara,  for  the  benefit  of  her  hus- 
band's soul :  hence  the  name  of  the 
parish,  which  still,  including  Gos- 
port, is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  as  lord  of  the  manor. 
Many  privileges  were  granted  by  the 
bishops  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alver- 
stoke, who  possessed  a  common  seal 
of  some  curiosity,  impressions  of 
which  still  exist  (Proc,  of  Archseol, 
Institt  Winchester  volume).  Be- 
yond Alverstoke  is  Brotondoton,  with 
2  batteries.  The  ground  is  now 
covered  with  rifle  ranges,  and  on  it 
the  German  Legion  was  encamped 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

(n)  Beturoing  to  Portsmouth,  and 
proceeding  along  the  shore  SJ2.  of 
the  town,  we  soon  reach  the  exten- 
sive suburb  of  Southsea  (Hotels,  Port- 
land, very  good ;  Queen's),  comprising 
many  handsome  terraces  ana  villas 


faclnpr  ihc  sea,  and  occupied  chiefly 
by  naval  and  military  officers.  It  is 
also  visited  in  summer  as  a  watering- 
place.  Southsea  Common,  a  sandy 
plain,  is  used  for  reviews,  inspec- 
tions, &c.,  and  begins  immediately 
outside  the  site  of  the  old  walls  of 
Portsmouth.  Upon  it  the  English 
armies  encamped  under  Edward  lY. 
in  1475,  under  Henry  VIII.,  and 
when  the  expedition  against  Rochelle 
was  preparing  in  1628.  The  last 
force  of  importance  collected  here 
was  in  1801.  After  Rodney's  vic- 
tory in  1782,  Count  de  Grasse,  the 
French  commander,  whom  he  had 
captured  with  six  of  his  ships,  landed 
with  his  suite  on  Southsea  Common 
(Aug.  5),  and  was  sumptuously  en- 
tertained at  the  Greorge  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker.  They 
proceeded  the  next  day  to  Godal- 
ming. 

Upon  the  beach  are  the  Baijal 
Clarence  Booms  and  Baths,  compris- 
ing promenade  and  reading-rooms, 
in  front  of  which  a  military  band 
often  performs.  Close  adjoining  is 
the  Pier,  and  for  about  1  m.  E.  runs 
a  handsome  Esplanade,  along  which 
are  disposed  numerous  columns, 
chiefly  raised  in  memory  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  various  ships, 
as  the  'Chesapeake,'  the  'Trident,' 
the  'Aboukir,*  Sir  W.  Peel,  &c.,  a 
Russian  gun,  others  from  Japan,  and 
two  large  blocks  of  ffranite,  sur- 
mounted by  mortars  brought  by 
Adm.  Sir  C.  Napier  from  Bomar- 
sund.  The  Pier,  at  which  the  Ryde 
steamers  touch,  affords  a  pleasant 
promenade,  wilh  wide  and  varied 
views  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Spit- 
head.  An  obelisk,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, marking  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  incloses  a  fragment  of  Fel- 
ton's  gibbet  {ante  (d)). 

The  south,  or  seaward  face  of 
Portsea  Island,  is  defended  by  4 
works.  The  most  easterly  of  these  is 
Fort  Cumberland,  erected  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  Langston  Harbour, 
here   only  300   yards   across,  and 
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intended  origin^y  to  form  part 
of  a  great  scheme  of  defence,  pre- 
pared by  the  Dnke  of  Richmond 
when  l^ter-Greneral  of  the  Ord- 
nance near  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Westward  of  this,  the  old 
Fort  Eastney  has  been  replaced  b^  a 
large  fortified  barrack  for  the  Manne 
Artillery,  with  earthen  batteries  on 
either  flank  (notice  the  neatly  kept 
garden  allotments  of  the  men,  40 
acres  in  extent);  and  between  this 
and  Southsea  Castle,  Lamps  Fort, 
which  was  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  formidable 
sea  battery,  mounting  guns  of  very 
heavy  calibre. 

Southsea  CasUe^  at  the  extreme 
S.W.  angle  of  Portsea  Island,  com- 
pletes the  defences  of  this  face.  It 
was  originally  one  of  the  forts 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.  along  the 
southern  shore  of  England.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1642,  and  the  town  of  Portsmouth 
capitulated  next  day.  Evelyn  was 
present  on  this  occasion.  He  writes, 
•*  Oct.  3, 1642.  Went  to  Chichester, 
and  next  day  to  see  the  siege  of 
Portsmouth;  the  day  of  its  being 
rendered  up  to  Sir  William  Waller, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
taking  my  leave  of  Col.  Goring, 
the  Governor,  now  embarqueing  for 
France.**  The  castle  has  been  al- 
most reconstructed  of  late  years,  and 
now  forms  the  keep  to  heavy  batte- 
ries erected  on  its  E.  and  W.  flanks. 

(o)  The  &mous  roadstead  of  SmU 
head  (named  from  the  **Spit,'^  a 
sandbank  about  3  m.  long,  which 
stretches  S.E.  from  GilUdcker  Point), 
lying  between  Portsmouth  and  the 
isle  of  Wight,  is  a  well-known  ren- 
dezvous of  the  British  navy,  and  the 
point  from  which  the  fleets  of  Nelson, 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rodney  have 
so  often  set  forth  to  gather  fresh 
laurek.  The  Baltic  fleet,  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  reviewed 
here  by  her  Majesty  in  1854;  in 
1857,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  still 
more  magniflcent  naval  display  took 


place  at  Spithead ;  and  in  1873  there 
was  a  grand  review  in  honour  of  the 
Shah.  It  was  at  Spithead  that 
a  mutiny  oocurred  on  board  the 
Channel  fleet  in  April  and  May, 
1797,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Up  to  that  time  •  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  seamen  had  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  although  prices  had,  of 
course,  greatly  increased,  and  they 
had  further  ground  of  complaint  in 
the  short  weight  and  measure  dealt 
out  to  them.  These,  however,  went 
unheeded  by  the  Admiralty,  and  at 
last,  on  the  15th  of  April,  when 
Lord  Bridport,  who  commanded  the 
Channel  fleet,  made  the  signal  to 
prepare  for  sailing,  "  the  crews  of  all 
the  ships  replied  by  three  cheers, 
and  declared  they  would  not  weigh 
anchor  until  their  just  demands  were 
complied  with — *  unless  the  enemy's 
fleet  should  put  to  sea.'  *'  Delegates 
were  appointed  from  each  ship,  who 
preserved  perfect  order,  and  carried 
on  a  formal  negotiation  with  Lord 
Howe,  the  representative  of  the 
Government.  Most  of  their  demands 
were  conceded,  and  on  the  14th  of 
May  the  crews  returned  to  their 
duly.  The  mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
caused  by  doubts  of  the  good  fsX\h  of 
the  concessions,  succeeded  this  at 
Spithead.  Parker,  the  seaman  to 
whom  the  command  had  been  given 
at  the  Nore,  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  hung. 

W.  of  Spithead  is  the  3fo<Aer&an^, 
a  second  roadstead  formerly  assigned 
to  merchant  ships,  but  now  used  as  a 
quarantine  station.  Ofl"  St.  Helen's, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  a  third  roadstead,  the  vessels 
assembled  in  which  are  visible  from 
Portsmouth. 

(p)  To  block  the  eastern  passage 
to  Spithead,  beside  works  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (Bte.  29),  4  large  Firrts  are 
now  in  course  of  construction  on 
shoals  in  the  anchorage  itselt  These 
are,  the  SpUbank,  a  short  remove 
from  Southsea  Castle,  and  the  Ryde 
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Sa7id,  not  far  from  the  Pier,  with  the 
Horse  Sand  (N.)  and  the  No  Mans 
Land  (S.)  between  them.  The  fixing 
the  foundations  for  these  vast  struc 
tuies  has  been  the  work  of  years* 
Though  the  forts  differ  in  size,  the 
mode  of  operation  has  been  much  the 
same  in  each.  At  a  depth  of  11  ft.  in 
one  case  and  in  another  of  20  ft.  be- 
low low  water,  a  foundation  has  been 
constructed  of  a  ring  of  masonry 
about  50  ft.  thick,  inclosing  an  area 
of  from  400  to  700  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  is  filled  up  with  concrete  to  18 
inches  above  high  water.  On  this  is 
built  the  fort  itself,  which  on  the 
Spit  and  Byde  Sands  is  of  granite, 
£EM3ed  with  iron  on  the  sea  side ;  but 
in  the  2  others,  which  are  much  the 
largest,  is. wholly  constructed  of  iron. 
This  iron  fort,  30  ft  high  and  200  ft. 
in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  platform 
of  masonry,  14  ft  6  in.  thicK,  faced 
with  iron,  which  contains  the  bar- 
rack for  the  garrison,  and  has  nume- 
rous heavy  guns  level  with  its  top. 
It  has  on  its  top  4  turrets,  intended 
to  revolve,  and  each  containing  2 
monster  guns.  The  exact  size  and 
number  of  the  guns  for  these  and  the 
other  forts  is  not  yet  absolutely  de- 
termined, but  600-poTmders  are  men- 
tioned as  the  very  lightest  to  be  em- 
ployed. These  sea  forts  are  spoken 
of  by  foreign  engineers  and  architects 
as  marvels  of  constructive  science,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  so  firmly  built, 
that  the  outer  wall  might  be  breached 
without  in  any  way  aflfecting  the 
safety  of  the  lion  citadel  within. 


ROUTE  17. 

CHICHESTER  TO  PORTSMOUTH,  BY 
EMSWORTH  AND  HAVANT  [HAY- 
LING    island]. 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
18  m. 


For  the  first  station,  Bosham  (3 
m.),  see  Handbook  for  Sussex.  For 
4  m.  further,  the  tourist  has  gene- 
rally in  view  the  wide,  but  shallow 
expanse  of  Chichester  Harbour,  a 
sight  pleasant  or  the  reverse  aocor- 
dmg  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  The 
work  of  reclamation  by  the  **  mud- 
men,"  as  they  are  locally  termed,  is 
going  on  here,  and  Thomey  Ishmd 
IS  now  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  an  embankment  Grossing  the 
pretty  little  border  stream  of  the 
Ems,  we  enter  Hampshire,  and  reach 
at 

7  m.  Emsuoorth  (BtAt),  The  town, 
until  1840  a  chapelry  of  Warblington 
ipo8t\  is  a  pleasant-looking  thriving 
little  place  (pop.  1824),  at  the  head 
of  the  creek  by  which  the  Ems 
reaches  Chichester  Harbour.  Thpyigh 
the  navigation  is  difScult  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  coal  and  timber, 
and  builds  many  small  vessels,  but 
its  chief  business  is  the  oyster  fishery, 
which  is  pursued  with  zeal  by  rival 
co-operative  societies  of  dredgermen 
and  by  tlie  South  of  England  Oyster 
Company,  whose  breeding  grounds 
occupy  many  of  the  rythes,  or  small 
channels  of  Chichester  and  Langston 
harbours.  The  church  (St.  James) 
is  an  indifferent  structure,  affecting  a 
Norm,  character. 

1  m.  W.  is  Warblington,  the  ancient 
Church  of  which  will  repay  a  visit 
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It  was,  says  tradition,  built  by  **two 
maiden  ladies/'  the  last  repi'esenta- 
tives  of  the  ancient  family  of  Warb- 
lington,  the  slight  remains  of  whose 
castle  are  seen  dose  by.  The  clus- 
tered columns  (early  Perp.)  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave  are  very  graceful. 
In  the  chapel  terminating  the  S.  aisle 
is  an  altar-tomb,  with  an  effigy  said 
to  represent  one  of  the  foundresses  : 
and  a  stone  coffin  with  a  second 
effigy  was  discovered  many  years 
since  in  a  niche  outside  the  wall  of 
the  N.  aisle.  Many  stone  coffins 
which  have  been  found  here  at 
different  times  are  preserved  in  the 
church;  and  some  of  the  original 
flooring  tiles  remain  in  the  chancel, 
which  has  been  well  restored.  The 
ruins  of  the  Castle,  a  single  tower, 
date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
though  they  perhaps  occupy  the  site 
of  an  older  fortress.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  quadrangular  building, 
including  a  court,  and  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat.  At  the  N.  angle 
there  are  traces  of  a  kind  of  out- 
work, inclosed  by  a  bank  and  ditch. 
The  castle  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Countess 
of  Salisbury  (mother  of  Reginald 
Pole),  who  was  examined  here  by 
Lord  Southampton  in  November, 
1538.  It  bein^  thought  well  that 
she  should  remain  imder  surveillance, 
she  was  removed  to  Southampton's 
own  house  at  Cowdray.  "Surely," 
he  wrote,  •*  there  hath  not  been  seen 
or  heard  of  a  woman  so  earnest,  so 
manlike  in  countenance,  so  fierce  in 
gesture  as  in  words."  In  this  castle 
was  bom  Henry  Cotton,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ^.  of  Salisbury,  whose 
father,  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  was 
comptroller  of  the  household  to 
Henry  VIH.  Elizabeth  when  very 
young  had  been  the  bishop's  god- 
mother, and  on  advancing  him  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury  she  remarked, 
says  Fuller,  *•  that  formerly  she  had 
blessed  many  of  her  godsons,  but 
never  before  had  she  a  godson  that 
should  bless  her." 


At  10  m.  we  reach  Eavant  Junc- 
tion 8taL,  and  at  18  m.  Portsmouth 
(Rte.  16). 

[Prom  Havant  a  Branch  Line  of 
4  m.  runs  to  South  Hayling,  a  rising 
watering  place  in  Hayling  Island. 
The  island,  which  is  4  m.  long  and 
about  2  m.  broad  (pop.  1139), 
belonged  to  King  Harold,  and  was 
by  William  given  to  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  who 
established  a  cell  therein.  It  was 
on  the  suppression  of  alien  priories 
granted  to  the  Carthusians  of  Sheen 
(RicbmondX  and  afterwards  was 
exchanged  by  them  for  other  lands 
with  the  collegiate  church  of  Arun- 
del. At  the  Dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
it  remained  the  property  of  the 
Howards  until  1825,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Padwlck,  whose  family 
still  possess  the  larger  part  of  it.  In 
1867  the  rly.  was  constructed.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  be  carried 
on  an  embankment  in  advance  of 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  whereby 
1000  acres  of  land  would  be  re- 
claimed, and  the  depth  of  water  in 
Langston  Harbour  increased;  also 
to  construct  docks  at  the  Sinah  Lake ; 
and  to  run  steamers  from  Hayling 
beach  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  the 
scheme  did  not  meet  sufficient  sup- 
port, and  the  rly.  alone  has  been  com- 
pleted. There  is  a  goods  siding  at 
Langston,  and  stations  at  North  and 
South  Haylmg;  the  journey  from 
Havant  is  made  in  20  min.,  and,  com- 
manding a  wide  sea  view  nearly  all 
the  way,  is  pleasant  enough.  But  the 
tourist  who  is  not  pressed  for  time 
will  do  far  better  to  walk  or  ride. 

Walking  due  S.  from  the  Havant 
station,  and  leaving  the  church  on 
W.,  a  shady  lane  leads  in  1  m.  to 
the  primitive  fishing  village  of  Lang^ 
ston,  where  the  visitor  may  indulge 
in  cockles,  a  specialty  of  the  district. 
Next  you  cross  a  timber  swing-bridge 
of  860  ft.  long,  and  enter  Hayling. 
The  country  is  quite  level,  the  soil 
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appears  well  cnltivated,  and  very 
fine  timber  is  as  abundja.nt  as  the 
agriculturists  will  permit  it  to  be. 
Soon  we  reach  the  small  scattered 
village  of  North.  Hayling^  where  the 
E.  E.  church  (St.  Peter)  is  worth  a 
visit.  Some  distance  S.E.  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  almost  insulated  by 
rythes,  is  a  circular  intrenchment 
inclosing  about  .  10  acres,  called 
Tunorbmy,  possibly  commemorative 
of  the  Saxon  deity  Thunor,  traces  of 
whom  are  not  very  numerous  in 
England  (Bte.  15).  On  the  S.  side 
of  Tunorbuiy  stretches  a  broad  sheet 
of  water  called  My  Lord's  Pond,  at 
the  S.E.  entrance  of  which  are  the 
SaUerM^  the  only  remaining  ones  of 
several  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Jumi^es. 

Eetuming  to  the  central  part  of 
the  island  we  reach,  at  3J  m.  from 
Havant,  8ov;Qh  Hayling  Church  (St. 
Mary  the  Virgin),  a  very  interesting 
building.  It  is  E.  E.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Trans.-Norm.  work 
at  the  E.  end,  and  the  chancel  arch, 
which  has  been  pronounced  early 
Deo.  The  E.  window  is  a  fine  one, 
of  5  lancets,  and  the  side  windows 
have  still  some  fragments  of  painted 
glass ;  there  is  also  a  double  piscina 
in  the  chancel,  and  another  in  the  S. 
aisle.  The  font  is  Norm.,  and  is 
conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the 
earlier  church.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  noble  yew,  31  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  spreading  its  branches  over  a 
space  of  more  than  60  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  Manor-house  (Misses  Padwick) 
is  believed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Priory ;  an  ancient  dovecot 
remains  in  the  pounds,  which  are  of 
large  extent,  with  many  noble  trees. 
The  Manor-bam  also  is  noticeable 
for  its  great  size,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  from  a  cargo  of  oak 
wrecked  on  the  shore.  Hence  several 
weU-wooded  lanes  lead  down  to  the 
beach,  which  offers  a  fine  expanse  of 
firm  sand,  nearly  4  miles  in  extent, 
and  commands  an  excellent  view  of 
Spithead,   the  Sea  Forts,  and  the 

[Surrey,  <fcc.] 


Isle  of  Wight.  There  is  a  good 
hotel.  The  Boyal,  baths,  many  lodg- 
ing-houses, and  some  residences  of 
higher  character,  as  Westfield  (Col. 
Sandeman).  The  station  is  in  the 
West  town,  somewhat  removed  from 
the  beach.  The  air  is  very  mild 
and  pure,  and  so  healthy,  that  the 
"natives"  make  a  boast  that  no 
medical  man  has  ever  ventured  to 
settle  among  them ;  they  are  hardy 
fishers  and  fowlers,  and  compare 
favourably  for  industry  with  the 
boatmen  of  most  sea-side  resorts. 

If  the  tourist  does  not  care  to 
return  to  Havant,  he  can  proceed 
westward  along  the  beach  to  Langston 
ferry,  cross  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  reach  Southsea  or  Portsmouth 
by  a  pleasant  walk  of  3  or  4  m. 
(Rte.  16)]. 


ROUTE  18. 

farnham  to  portsmouth,  by 
alton,  warnford  and  fareham 
[selborNe,  hawkley  hanger 
east  meon]. 

London  and  South  Western  Bailway 
to  Alton ;  thence  by  road  to  Fare- 
ham.  Via  Gosport,  81  m. ;  via 
Coeham,  89  m. 

The  rly.  from  London  to  Famham 
is  described  in  Rtes.  6,  11.  After 
quitting  Guildford  it  passes  to  the 
N.  of  the  Hog's  Back  until  it  ap- 
proaches Famham,  when  it  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  pursues 
the  valley  of  the  Wey,  following  very 
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closely  the  line  of  an  ancient  road, 
probably  of  Roman  origin,  which 
passed  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Winchester.  Foundations  and  pave- 
ments of  more  than  one  Roman  villa 
have  been  discovered  in  its  neigh- 
bonrhood.  At  CrondaU,  abont  4  m. 
N.W.  of  Famham,  some  fine  mosaic 
pavements  and  Roman  coins  have 
been  found;  and  about  100  Mero- 
vingian gold  coins  were  discovered  on 
a  heath  here  in  1828,  near  an  earth- 
work called  (like  most  other  in- 
trenchments  in  this  district)  Gsesar^s 
Oaim).  The  Churchy  Tr.-Norm.  and 
E.  E.,  deserves  a  visit.  It  was  re- 
stored in  1871.  In  the  chancel  are 
a  fine  brass  of  a  priest,  c.  1370,  and 
two  later  mural  brasses.  An  ancient 
road  passes  near  Grondall  in  the 
direction  of  Bagshot,  worth  notice  on 
account  of  its  name,  which  curiously 
perpetuates  an  old  British  word.  It 
is  known  as  the  *'  Maulth  way,"  t.e. 
the  Sheep  way,  MoUb  being  the 
Celtic  equivalent  which  the  Saxons 
banished,  and  which  the  Normans, 
ac<3[uiring  it  from  their  Gallicised 
neighbours,  brought  back  to  us  in 
the  word  **  mutton." 

The  railway  advances  through  a 
broad  valley,  watered  by  a  branch 
of  the  Wey,  with  woods  and  hop- 
gardens interchanged  alongthe  ris- 
ing ground  on  either  side.  This  was 
called  by  Arthur  Young,  who  re- 
garded it  with  the  eye  of  an  agri- 
cultiuist,  the  finest  10  m.  in  Eng- 
land :  but  Gobbett,  in  spite  of  ms 
birth  at  Farnham,  has  bestowed  the 
palm  upon  the  district  between 
Maidstone  and  Tunbridge,  no  doubt 
a  far  richer  one.  The  tourist  now 
proceeds  through  it  without  think- 
ing of  Robin  Hood ;  but  it  was  in 
former  days  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
outlaws  who  frequented  the  great 
Hampshire  woods,  and  who  nere 
kept  a  good  look-out  for  the  mer- 
chants, with  their  trains  of  sumpter- 
horses,  travelling  to  or  from  Win- 
chester. **  In  the  14th  century  the 
wardens  of  the   great  foir  of  St. 


Giles"  (at  Winchester)  "paid  5 
mounted  sergeants-at-arms  to  keep 
the  pass  at  AJ^ton  during  the  &ir, 
'according  to  custom.*"  In  the 
previous  century,  aftCT  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  in  which  Simon  de 
Montfort,  leader  of  the  barons 
against  Henry  IIL,  fell,  Adam  de 
Gurdon,  a  most  active  partizan  of 
De  Montfort,  fortified  himself  in 
this  pass,  and  was  attacked  here  by 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward 
I.,  who  leapt  over  the  intrenchments 
of  his  camp,  singled  out  Gurdon, 
wounded,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
The  same  night  Gurdon  was  sent  to 
the  Queen  at  Guildford,  with  letters 
of  strong  recommendation.  The  king 
subsequently  pardoned  him,  restored 
hia  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alton,  which  were  of  considerable 
extent,  and  made  him  keeper  of 
Woolmer  Forest.  One  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  which  has  been  turned 
to  account  in  *  Ivanhoe,*  may  not  im- 
possibly have  been  suggested  by  this 
somewhat  romantic  story. 

44}  m.  (from  Waterloo)  BenOey 
(Stat.).  Here  is  a  fine  Norm,  church, 
restored  by  Ferrey,  approached  by 
a  long  avenue  of  yew-trees.  At 
Povoderham,  in  tbis  parish,  the  pave- 
ments of  a  Roman  villa  have  been 
discovered. 

S.  of  the  railway  is  Alice  or  Ayles 
HoU  (called  Aisholt,  '*  the  Ash 
wood,"  in  an  inquisition  temp.  Edw. 
III.).  It  is  a  district  of  about  2  m. 
square,  and  like  Woolmer  (Rte.  16) 
has  always  been  a  roysd  forest. 
Unlike  Woolmer,  however,  it  wa« 
always  thickly  wooded,  and  stiOLL 
contains  some  valuable  timber,  in 
spite  of  many  clearings  and  inclo- 
Bures.  The  fallow  deer,  which  once 
abounded  here,  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. A  rude  pottery,  no  doubt 
British,  has  been  discovered  in  some 
quantities  within  the  forest,  where  it 
was  probably  made.  About  2  m. 
beyond  Bentiey,  N.  of  the  rail,  is 
seen  FroyU  Park  (H.  0.  Hardy, 
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Esq.X  a  Charles  I.  mansion,  in  the 
park  attached  to  which  are  some  fine 
old  elms,  worth  notice. 

On  S.,  is  Binstead,  where  Ed- 
ward I.  sojourned  more  than  once  on 
his  southern  progresses,  which  has 
a  restored  Tr.-Norm.  church  (Holy 
Cross).  Observe  a  fine  monument 
to  Bichard  de  Westcott,  c.  1330. 
At  Wheatleys,  in  this  jxarish,  a  stone 
sepulchral  cist,  containing  a  skeleton 
and  several  terra-cotta  vessels  of 
Boman  date,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  discovered. 

H  m.  short  of  Alton  we  reach  the 
village  of  Holyhoume,  with  an  E.  E. 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Bood, 
standing  on  a  steep  bank,  below 
which  a  copious  spring,  the  "holy 
bourne,"  bursts  forth  and  with  crystal 
stream  hurries  along  to  meet  the  Wey. 

49  m.  'AUm  (Stat.).  Inn,  the  Swan. 
Pop.  4100.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  one  long 
and  steep  street,  is  the  agricultural 
centre  of  this  district,  and  the 
markets  here  are  of  some  importance. 
It  is  said  to  be  *'  famous  for  ales  and 
Quakers : "  the  first  a  natural  result 
of  the  excellent  hops  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  for  the  great  assem- 
blage here  of  drab  bonnets,  whose 
charms  have  been  sung  by  Bernard 
Barton,  it  is  not  so  eaHy  to  account. 
Alton  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
tourist,  except  the  restored  Chwrck 
(St.  Lawrence),  which  is  partly  Tr.- 
Norm.,  and  deserves  a  visit.  It  is 
but  the  fragment  of  a  large  cruciform 
edifice,  with  central  tower  and  spire  ; 
but  the  tower  now  forms  the  W. 
end,  and  is  used  as  a  baptistery. 
Some  late  brasses  are  affixed  to  the 
wall  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church. 
Some  wall  paintings  of  the  15th 
century,  illustrating  the  life  <^  Our 
Saviour,  beside  a  portrait  of  Henry 
YI.,  were  discovered  here  some  years 
since.  In  1643  this  church  was 
the  scene  of  a  severe  struggle  be- 
tween the  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians.    Colonel  Boles,  the  royalist 


leader,  was  stationed  in  the  town, 
with  his  own  regiment  of  infantry 
and  2  troops  of  horse.  Sir  William 
Waller,  who  was  besieging  Famham 
Castle,  marched  suddenly  to  Alt<»i 
with  a  body  of  6000  men,  and 
completely  surrounded  the  town. 
Colonel  Boles  found  means  of  send- 
ing intelligence  of  his  situation  to 
Lord  Hopton  at  Winchester;  but 
before  assistance  could  arrive  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  the  church 
with  80  of  his  men,  60  of  whom, 
with  Colonel  Boles  himself  were 
killed  before  the  evening.  Charles 
I.,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed, "  Bring  me  a  moum^ 
ing  scarf,  for  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
best  commanders.'' — Moody.  The 
doors,  which  were  riddled  by  the  shot 
of  the  Parliament  troopers,  still  re- 
main in  the  church,  and  were  strongly 
backed  with  oak  to  preserve  them 
at  the  late  restoration.  There  is  a 
BroM  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Boles,  near  the 
steps  leading  to  the  choir  in  Win- 
chester cathedral. 

Alton  has  produced  3  distinguished 
sons :  WiUiam  de  Alton,  a  Dominican 
of  some  note,  temp.  Edw.  II. ;  John 
Pitts,  bom  1560,  author  of  the  book 
*  de  Illustribus  Angliie  Scriptoribus ; ' 
and  William  Curtis,  bom  1746,  and 
author  of  the  beautiful  *  Flora  Lon- 
dinensis."  There  is  a  small  museum 
of  local  natural  history  at  the  Me- 
chanics* Inatiivie,  where  some  per- 
sonal relics  of  White  of  Selbome  are 
preserved. 

The  little  village  of  Beniwortliy 
3  m.  N.W.  of  Alton,  can  boas^t  of  a 
more  important  illustration.  George 
Wither,  the  poet,  was  bom  here  in 
1588,  his  father  having  had  an  estate 
here,  which  the  poet  himself  sold  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  order  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for 
the  Parliament.  In  his  'Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt*  he  more  than 
once  alludes  to  the  "beechy  shadows" 
of  "  our  Bentworth."  The  church 
has  been  restored. 
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2^  m.  S.  of  Alton  is  the  late 
Norm,  church  of  Worldhamy  restored, 
and  well  worth  a  visit. 

[One  of  the  most  interesting  Ex- 
eurnons  in  Hampshire,  that  to 
Gilbert  White's  Selhome,  is  to  be 
made  from  Alton.  If  the  tourist  be 
wise,  he  will  make  White's  own 
book  his  companion  for  this  expedi- 
tion. 

Selbome  (the  name  no  doubt 
indicates  the  deep  wood  with  which 
all  this  district,  on  the  W.  border  of 
the  great  Andred's  Weald,  was 
originally  covered;  Sel^  signifying 
wood,  covert,  being  one  of  those 
roots  which,  according  to  Kemble, 
are  common  both  to  Celts  and 
Saxons)  lies  among  a  cluster  of  hills 
about  6  m.  S.E.  of  Alton  by  car- 
riage road,  but  2  m.  less  if  the 
field  paths  are  taken.  It  may  be 
also  approached  &om  Loss,  on  the 
direct  Portsmouth  line,  5  m.  (Bte.  16). 
The  S.  part  of  the  parish  consists  of 
chalk ;  the  K.  and  K.E.  exhibit  the 
upper  greensand,  the  gault,  and  the 
lower  greensand,  which  everywhere 
crop  out  from  beneath  it.  It  is  to 
this  variety  of  strata  that  the  parish 
is  indebted  for  the  picturesque 
charms  which  endeared  it  to  its 
excellent  historian,  and  which  still 
delight  every  tourist  who  turns  out 
of  his  way  to  visit  Selbome  for  his 
sake. 

The  first  view  of  the  village,  in 
approaching  it  from  Alton,  is  a 
striking  one.  It  lies  nestled  among 
trees  in  a  long  valley,  overhung  on 
one  side  by  tiie  "  Hanger,'*  covered 
with  beeches,  "the  most  lovely  of 
all  forest  trees,"  says  White,  **  whe- 
ther we  consider  its  smooth  rind  or 
bark,  its  glossy  foliage,  or  graceful 
pendulous  boughs;'*  and  beyond 
again  by  the  Nore-hill,  also  covered 
with  wood.  The  white  gabled  house, 
rising  close  by  the  low  church  tower, 
and  under  the  fir  wood,  is  the 
Vicarage.  A  wooded  park  stretches 
away  from  the  garden  of  White's 
house  to  the  foot  of  the  Hanger. 


Descending  into  the  village,  you 
enter  the  main  "street,"  in  which 
beech  and  fir  trees  contend  for  pre- 
cedency with  the  houses.  1.  is  the 
Queen's  Arms,  the  principal  Inn, 
where  the  visitor  wiU  find  tolerable 
but  thoroughly  rustic  accommoda- 
tion; rt.  is  seen  the  old  house  of 
Gilbert  White,  long  worthily  occu- 
pied by  Professor  Bell,  the  distin- 
guished naturalist.  This  house, 
which  strangers  are  courteously 
allowed  to  visit,  will  be  the  first 
station"  of  the  pilgrimage.  The 
older  part  has  scarcely  been  altered 
since  White's  death;  and  the  new 
wing  which  has  been  added  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  the  rest.  Both 
street  and  garden  fronts  are  much 
covered  with  ivy  and  various 
creepers,  and  the  steep,  many-tinted 
roofs  form  combinations  not  a  little 
picturesque  and  attractive.  In  this 
house  GUbert  White  was  bom,  July 
18,  1720,  the  eldest  of  5  brothers. 
His  grandfather  had  been  the  vicar 
of  Selbome,  and  the  property  here 
was  held  successively  by  Gilbert's 
father,  John  White,  a  barrister ;  by 
Gilbert  himself;  and  by  his  brother 
Benjamin,  the  publisher. 

Cfilbert  White  early  retired  here 
from  Oxford,  where  he  had  taken 
orders,  and  oeen  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel.  His  long  life,  spent  in  the 
tranquil  pursuits  which  have  im- 
mortalized his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  native  parish,  was  closed  here 
in  1793.  The  room  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  died,  is  still  pointed 
out. 

The  house  itself  contains  few 
relics  of  its  old  proprietor,  beyond 
the  pleasant  rooms  which  he  inha- 
bited. In  the  hall  stands  a  fine 
bust  of  Bay,  one  of  White's  corre- 
spondents ;  who,  like  White  himself, 
**  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  all  created 
nature."  In  the  "  old  parlour  "  is  a 
bookcase  'made  by  the  naturalist 
himself;  and  over  the  door  hangs 
the  "exact  copy"  of  the  curious 
hybrid  pheasant,' which  '*Mr.  Elmer 
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of    Famham,    the    fiamous    game 

?ainter,  was  employed  to  take." 
'he  pheasant  itself,  which  was  shot 
in  Alice  Holt  Forest,  was  sent  by 
Lord  Stawell  for  White's  inspection, 
and  was  afterwards  stuffed,  and 
placed  in  the  museum  at  Petworth, 
where  it  perished.  The  shell  of  the 
Sussex  tortoise,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  letters,  which  was  removed 
from  Bingmer  to  Selbome,  where  it 
died,  is  also  preserved  here.  White's 
"great  parlour,"  from  the  windows 
of  which  fine  views  of  the  Hanger 
are  commanded,  is  now  a  drawing- 
room.  On  the  walls  are  water-colour 
drawings  of  some  of  the  *^  charming 
places"  and  *•  engaging  views"  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  White 
delighted  to  visit  and  to  admire. 

In  the  very  pleasant  garden,  open- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  house,  are 
a  sundial  set  up  and  used  by  Gilbert 
White,  and  "the  great  spreading 
oak,"  round  which  he  describes  the 
fern  owls  "showing  off  in  a  very 
unusual  and  entertaining  manner." 
Here  is  also  the  large  American 
juniper,  which,  "  to  its  great  credit," 
stood  uninjured  throughout  "the 
rugged  Siberian  weather"  of  1776. 
A  narrow  brick  walk  in  the  garden 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
naturalist's  father. 

A  small  sunny  meadow  extends 
from  the  lawn  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hsuiger ;  but  the  church  should  next 
be  visited.  In  proceeding  to  it  you 
will  pass  through  the  "locator"  or 
"Play-stow,"  an  open  space  partly 
surrounded  by  houses,  granted  to 
the  Priory  of  Selbome  by  Adam  de 
Gurdon  in  1271.  The  prior  held 
his  market  here;  and  under  an 
enormous  oak  which  stood  in  the 
centre,  the  old  "  sat  in  grave  debate 
on  summer  evenings,  whilst  the 
young  frolicked  and  danced  before 
them."  This  oak  was  blown  down 
in  1703,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a 
vigorous  sycamore.  The  Church,  re- 
stored in  1863,  is  for  the  most  part 
Perp.    A  marble  tablet  has  been 


placed  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory 
of  Gilbert  White,  who  is,  however, 
buried  in  the  churehyard,  where  a 
rude  head-stone,  bearing  his  initials, 
and  the  date  of  his  death,  marks  the 
exact  place  of  his  interment.  The 
church  also  contains  a  monument  for 
his  brother,  Benjamin  White,  the 
publisher,  who  in  1793  presented  the 
early  German  diptych,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  is 
now  placed  above  the  altar.  The 
quiet  beauty  of  the  churehyard,  with 
its  noble  yew-tree,  described  by 
White,  and  still  flourishing,  well  fits 
it  for  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
tranquil  old  naturalist,  whose  grave 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  swifts  still  shriek  round  the 
tower,  and  the  white  owl  haunts  the 
overhanging  roo&,  just  as  when  he 
paid  "  good  attention  to  their  manner 
of  life,"  a  century  ago. 

The  "rocky  hollow  lanes,"  with 
their  ferns  and  overhanging  coppice, 
leading,  one  toward  Alton,  and  tiie 
other  to  Woolmer  Forest,  are  still  in 
existence,  as  are  the  "weU-head," 
breaking  out  of  the  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  Heinger,  ajid  the  "  steep  abrapt 
pasture  field,  interspersed  with  furze, 
close  to  the  back  of  the  village,  and 
well-known  by  the  name  of  Short 
Lithe."  (Hlithe,  Ang.-Sax.  a  hilL) 
Through  this  field,  abounding  in 
White's  time  with  the  field  cjricket, 
the  tourist  may  walk  to  the  Priory 
Farm,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Augustinian  canons  founded 
by  Peter  de  Bupibus,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, in  1232.  Ite  storv  has  been 
told  at  full  length  by  White,  but  is 
of  little  interest.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  found  it  in  an  indifferent  con- 
dition when  he  visited  it  in  1373,  and 
especially  condemns  certain  of  the 
canons  who  were  "  professed  hunters 
and  sportsmen."  It  continued  in 
this  state,  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
to  improve  it;  and  was  entirely 
abandoned,  without  canons  or  prior, 
when  its  estates  were  made  over  by 
William   Waynflete   to   his  newly 
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founded  college  of  St  Mary  Magda^ 
lene  at  Oxfora,  aboitt  1459»  to  which 
they  still  belong.  Of  the  Priory 
itself  the  only  traces  are,  a  stone 
coffin  in  the  garden  of  the  &rm- 
honse,  and  some  encaustic  tiles  on 
the  floor  of  the  sonuher-honse. 

At  Temple  Farm,  S.E.  of  the 
village,  and  overlooking  Woolmer 
Forest,  was  aj^rently  a  preceptory 
of  Elnights  Templars.  The  land  here 
at  aU  events  was  granted  to  them 
by  Adam  de  Garden,  whose  own  re- 
sidence is  said  to  have  been  on  this 
spot.  The  farm-house  contained 
some  ancient  portions  in  White's 
time,  which  may  still  be  inquired  for. 

A  short  distance  E.  is  a  beautlM 
small  church  with  parsonage,  schools, 
and  labourers'  cottages,  built  in 
1869  by  Sii  Boundell  Palmer  (now 
Lord  Selbome)  on  the  Blaokmoor 
estate,  of  which  he  is  the  owner, 
before  his  own  mansion  was  com- 
menced. Roman  remains,  vases,  and 
a  large  number  of  coins  (ranging  from 
A.D.  238  to  296)  have  been  found  here. 

After  seeing  White's  house  and 
the  church,  the  visitor  who  is  pressed 
for  time  will  do  best  to  climb  the 
Saiiger,  whose  wooded  slopes  close  in 
the  village  toward  the  W.  A  wide 
view  is  here  commanded  over  great 
part  of  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  and  the 
general  character  of  the  district 
which  surrounds  Selbome  is  well 
seen.  But  the  tourist  who  really 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  country  in  which 
White  lived  and  laboured  should  fix 
himself  at  the  village  inn  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  charm  of  the  whole 
district  hes  in  its  peaceful  quiet  and 
retirement;  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
appreciated  on  a  hasty  visit. 

From  the  Nore-hill,  "a  noble 
chalk  promontory  " —  White— which 
adjoins  the  Hanger,  a  stream  breaks 
but  S.,  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
Arun ;  and  a  second  N.,  Wnich  be- 
comes a  feeder  of  the  Wey.  Beside 
Woolmer  Forest  (Rte.  16),  which 
may  be  visited  from  Selbome,  a  very 
pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by 


Empshott^  where  is  an  E.  E.  churoh 
well  worth  notice,  to  HawMey 
Hanger  (post).  ] 

[For  the  railway  from  Alton  to 
Winchester,  see  Rte.  20.] 

Proceeding  from  Alton  by  the 
road,  the  village  of  Chawton  (1  m.) 
is  passed  through  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  to  Southampton  and 
Gosport.  Here  Jane  Austen  wrote 
ber  inimitable  novels.  The  (Jhurch, 
which  has  been  enlarged,  contains 
a  good  17th-centy.  monument,  with 
recumbent  effigy,  for  Sir  Richard 
Knight,  d.  1679,  of  Chawtm  Park 
(E.  Knight,  Esq.),  the  woods  of 
which  are  seen  rt.  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. The  house  is  Elizabethan, 
but  has  been  a  good  deal  added  to. 

Leaving  1.  &e  little  village  of 
FarringtoUy  we  reach  at 

5  m.  that  of  East  Tinted,  with 
Bolherfield  Park  (G.  A.  J.  Scott,  Esq.) 
stretching  along  rt.  of  the  road.  It 
long  belonged  to  the  Morton  &mily, 
and  was  purchased  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  by  the 
grand&ther  of  the  present  proprietor. 
The  house  was  built  about  1810,  and 
is  not  to  be  admired.  The  Church 
(St.  Jomea)  was  almost  rebuilt  in 
1846.  It  contains  a  monument  to 
Sir  John  Norton,  d.  1686,  the  well- 
known  Parliamentarian.  At  Newton 
Valence,  about  2  m.  E.,  between  E. 
Tisted  and  Selbome,  is  the  Manor- 
house,  the  residence  of  E.  H.  Ghaw- 
ner,  Esq.  It  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  Lord  Valentia  the  traveller,  and 
contained  a  noble  collection  of 
bronzes,  pictures,  china,  &c.,  now 
dispersed. 

[1  m.  beyond  East  Tisted  a  cross- 
road passes  to  Petersfield  (Rte.  16) 
(about  6  m.),  on  the  S.  of  which  is 
some  remarkable  scenery  which  the 
tourist  will  do  well  to  explore.  The 
best  points  are  at  Hawkley  (2  m. 
N.W.  of  Idss  Stat.),  to  which  he  may 
walk  from  E.  Tisted  across  Yar 
Down.  In  so  doing  he  will  pass 
through  Cdleinore  and  Prior's  Dean  ; 
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the  latter  formerly  belongiDg  to 
the  Prioiy  of  South  wick,  where  the 
Norm,  church  (restored)  contains 
some  16th-centy.  monuments  for  the 
families  of  Tichbome  and  Oompton  ; 
in  the  churchyard  is  an  enormous 
yew,  rivalling  in  antiquity  the 
famous  tree  at  Crowhurst  m  Sussex. 
From  here  commences  the  ascent 
ofHawJdey  Hanger,  upon  the  top  of 
which  the  tourist  will  emerge  unex- 
pectedly from  a  high-banked  lane. 
**The  lane,"  says  Cobbett,  in  the 
account  of  his  day's  journey  from 
Hambledon  across  the  Hampshire 
hills  to  Thursley  in  Surrey,  **  had  a 
little  turn  toward  the  end,  so  that 
out  we  came,  all  in  a  moment,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  Hanger.  And 
never  in  all  my  life  was  I  so  surprised 
and  so  delighted.  I  pulled  up  my 
horse,  and  sat  and  looked;  and  it 
was  like  looking  from  the  top  of  a 
castle  down  into  the  sea,  except  that 
the  valley  was  land  and  not  water. 
I  looked  at  my  servant  to  see  what 
effect  this  unexpected  sight  had 
upon  him ;  his  surprise  was  as  great 
as  mine,  though  he  had  been  bred 
among  the  N.  Hampshire  hills. 
Those  who  had  so  strenuously  dwelt 
on  the  dirt  and  dangers  of  this  route 
had  said  not  a  word  about  the 
beauties,  the  matchless  beauties  of 
the  scenery.  These  hangers  are 
woods  on  the  sides  of  very  steep 
hills.  The  trees  and  underwood 
hang,  in  some  sort,  to  the  ground, 
instead  of  standing  on  it.  Hence 
these  places  are  called  hangers." 
(It  is  rather  perhaps  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  atigra,  a  corner  of  land  divided 
from  the  rest,  either  naturally  or 
otherwise.)  "From  the  summit  of 
that  which  I  had  now  to  descend  I 
looked  down  upon  the  villages  of 
Hawkley,  Greatham,  Selbome,  and 
some  others. 

**  From  the  S.E.  round  southward 
to  the  N.W.  the  main  valley  has 
cross  valleys  running  out  of  it,  the 
hills  on  the  sides  of  which  are  very 
steep,  and  in  many  parts   covered  I 


with  wood.  The  hills  that  form 
these  cross  valleys  run  out  into 
the  main  valley  like  piers  into  the 
sea.  Two  of  these  promontories,  of 
great  height,  are  on  the  W.  side  of 
uie  main  valley,  and  were  the  first 
objects  that  struck  my  sight  when  I 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  hanger, 
which  was  on  the  S.  The  ends  of 
these  promontories  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  their  tops  so  high 
in  the  air  that  you  cannot  look  at 
the  village  below  without  something 
like  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  The 
leaves  are  all  off,  tlie  hop-poles  are  in 
stack,  the  fields  have  little  verdure ; 
but,  while  the  spot  is  beautiful 
beyond  description  even  now,  I  must 
leave  to  imagination  to  suppose  what 
it  is  when  the  trees,  and  hangers, 
and  hedges  are  in  leaf,  the  com 
waving,  the  meadows  bright,  and 
the  hops  upon  the  poles. 

"From  the  S.W.  round  eastward 
to  the  N.  lie  l^e  heaths,  of  which 
Woolmer  Forest  makes  a  part,  and 
these  go  gradually  rising  up  to  Hind- 
head,  the  crown  of  which  is  to  the 
N.W.,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  circle 
(the  part  from  N.  to  N.W.)  to  be 
occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the 
valley,  towards  Headley,  Binstead, 
Frensham,  and  the  Holt  Forest,  so 
that  even  the  contrast  in  the  view 
from  the  top  of  the  hanger  is  as 
great  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.*' 
—BuraZ  Bides, 

Gilbert  White  (Letter  XLV.  to 
Barrington)  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  great  landslip  which 
occurred  here  in  March,  1774 ; 
when  ''a  considerable  part  of  the 
great  woody  hanger  at  Hawkley  was 
torn  from  its  place  and  fell  down, 
leaving  a  high  free-stone  cliff  naked 
and  bare,  and  resembling  the  steep 
side  of  a  chalk-pit."  "About  50 
acres  of  land  suffered  from  this 
violent  convulsion."} 

In  the  manor  farm  at  West  TUted 
is  a  curious  carved  oak  bedstead  of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 

Passing  over  West  Tisted  Common 
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(upon  which  ore  some  barrows  by 
the  road-side,  the  graves  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  skirmish  of  Tisted 
Heath  during  the  civil  war),  and 
1.  of  which  lies  Basirtg  Park  (W. 
Nicholson,  Esq.)*  the  tourist  should 
divert  rt.,  at  the  10th  milestone 
from  Alton,  by  a  road  which 
will  lead  him  to  Bredkusood  House 
(Mrs.  Greenwood),  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Charlotte  Smith,  the  once 
popular  authoress  of  the  *  Old  Manor 
House,'  &c.  (see  Stoke,  Rte.  11). 

The  house  of  Brookwood  Park  is 
modem,  and  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  pictures  (by  Tenierst  Cuypt 
Hogarth,  Beynolds,  &o.);  less  in- 
teresting, however,  than  the  fine 
views  over  the  surrounding  country 
which  are  commanded  from  it. 

1  m.  N.  of  Brookwood  is  the  ham- 
let of  Woodcote,  where  the  pave- 
ments of  a  considerable  Boman  villa 
remain  in  their  original  position, 
carefully  preserved  and  covered. 
They  were  discovered  in  1823,  and 
are  among  the  most  important  relics 
of  their  class  which  have  been  found 
in  Britain.  There  are  two  principal 
rooms.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  is 
the  head  of  Medusa  within  an  oct- 
angular frame  of  black  tesser®.  8 
compartments  surround  it,  each  of 
which  originally  contained  the  head 
of  a  deity  with  the  proper  attributes : 
4  of  these  are  nearly  perfect,  and 
exhibit  Venus  with  a  mirror,  Nep- 
tune with  a  trident.  Mercury  with 
the  caducous,  and  Mars  with  lance 
and  helmet.  Diana  and  ^sculapius 
are  also  distinguishable,  though 
nearly  destroyed.  On  the  pavement 
of  the  second  room  appears  the 
combat  of  Hercules  and  Antteus. 
On  one  side  is  the  figure  of  Minerva, 
on  the  other  the  bow,  quiver  and 
club  of  Hercules  himself.  The  site 
of  the  villa^  which  extended  about 
250  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  and  130  ft.  from 
E.  to  W.,  is  a  gentle  eminence  with 
a  S.  aspect,  so  as  to  catch  all  the 
sunbeams  that  pierced  through  the 
mists    and   sombre   clouds   of  the 


British  sky.  It  lay  not  far  from  a 
Boman  road  which  seems  to  have 
crossed  the  country  from  Winchester 
toward  Famham. 

A  short  remove  W.  from  Brookwood 
is  Bramdean  Church,  Norm,  with 
E.  E.  chancel ;  it  has  been  restored, 
the  chancel  coloured  in  polychrome, 
and  several  stained  glass  windows 
inserted. «  The  CkurcJi  of  Hintoii 
Ampner,  1  m.  W.,  has  long-and-short 
work  and  some  other  Saxon  indica- 
tions. The  piscina  and  low  side 
window  deserve  notice.  There  are 
many  memorials  of  the  Stewkley 
family.  Hinton  House  is  the  resi-  • 
denoe  of  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Dutton. 
The  old  mansion,  pulled  down  a 
century  ago,  was  notorious  as  a 
haunted  house. 

At  West  Meon  (12  m.),  where  the 
road  begins  to  descend  the  valley 
of  the  Titchfield  river,  is  a  church 
of  Dec.  character,  built  in  1843  by 
the  late  Archdeacon  Bailey.  The 
stained  glass,  cai-vings,  &c.,  are  worth 
notice.  The  tourist  here  finds  himself 
in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Meon- 
ware,  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
those  of  E.  and  W.  Meon,  and  Meon 
Stoke.  The  province  of  the  Meon- 
ware,  together  with  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was,  according  to  Bede,  bestowed  by 
Wulfhere  of  Mercia  upon  Edilwalch, 
first  Christian  King  of  the  South 
Saxons,  about  681.  {H,  K,  iv.  13.) 
Whether  the  Meonware  themselves 
were  of  Jutish  kin,  as  Bede  seems  to 
imply  (H.  E.,  iv.  16),  when  describ- 
ing the  course  of  the  Hamble  river, 
which  flows  through  part  of  their 
district;  or  whether,  as  has  been 
suggested,  they  were  the  remains  of 
a  IU>manised  British  tribe,  must  be 
left  for  the  decision  of  future  anti- 
quaries. 

Between  W.  and  E.  Meon,  S.,  is 
Westbury  Park  (J.  D.  Lewis,  Esq.), 
where  the  lovely  Cephalanthera 
grandiflora,  a  kind  of  orchid,  with 
large  cream-coloured  flowere,  abounds 
in  the  month  of  June. 
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[The  Church  of  East  Meon,  about  3 
m.  S.E.  from  West  Meon,  should  not 
be  left  unyiaited.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing restored  Norm,  structure,  cruci- 
form, with  a  central  tower.  The 
spire  is  a  later  addition.  The  tower 
and  doorways  are  unaltered;  but  one 
only  of  the  original  small  windows 
remains,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
nave.  The  S.  aisles  of  nave  and 
chancel  are  E.  E.  The  manor,  at 
the  Domesday  survey,  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Winchester;  and  the 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Bp.  Walkelin,  founder  of 
the  Norm,  portion  of  Winchester 
cathedral  and  cousin  of  the  Con- 
queror. Bemark  a  straight-sided 
arch  in  the  S.  transept,  and  the 
font,  of  black  marble,  very  interest- 
ing and  curious.  On  the  sides  are 
carved  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,  with  their  sub- 
sequent instruction  in  the  arts  of 
husbandry  and  spinning.  The  carv- 
ing so  strongly  resembles  that  on 
the  better-known  font  in  Winchester 
cathedral  sA  to  make  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
same  sculptor.  (Comp.  also  the  font 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Southamp- 
ton, Etc.  21.)  The  pulpit  is  Perp. 
and  of  stone.  The  Sancte  bell  is 
still  suspended  in  the  S.W.  window 
of  the  tower,  and  is  still  called  the 
*' Saints' bell." 

S.  of  the  church  stands  "Court 
House,"  popularly  known  as  "  Eang 
John's  House,"  where  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester's  courts  were  held. 
The  hall,  used  as  a  wood-house, 
retains  its  original  roof  and  square- 
headed  transomed  windows.  There 
are  other  features  which  deserve 
notice. 

The  village  of  East  Meon  h'es  in 
a  long  valley  among  the  chalk  hills 
that  here  sweep  round  from  Peters- 
field.  **  Not  fiar  from  the  middle  of 
this  valley,"  says  Cobbett,  **  there  is 
a  hill  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  goblet 
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this  is  clapped  down  upon  the  level 
of  the  valley,  just  as  you  would  put 
such  goblet  upon  a  table.  The  hill 
is  loffy,  partly  covered  with  wood, 
and  it  gives  an  air  of  great  singu- 
larity to  the  scene.'* — Bural  Bides, 
"Let  those,"  he  continues,  **who 
talk  so  glibly  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  England,  go  over  the 
country  from  Highclere  to  Hamble- 
dou. .  .  .  Let  them  go  to  East  Meon, 
and  account  for  that  church.  Where 
did  the  hands  come  from  to  make  it? 
I  am  sure  that  East  Meon  has  been 
a  large  place.'*  It  is,  it  appears,  the 
**  murderous  paper  system  that  has 
transferred  the  people,  once  scattered 
more  completely  over  the  whole 
country,  **to  tiie  neighbourhood  of 
the  all-devouring  wen  **  [London]. 

At  East  Meon  Gibbon's  grand- 
father had  an  estate,  which  wajs 
forfeited  to  the  creditors  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  of  which  he 
was  a  director.] 

1}  m.  beyond  W.  Meon  the  road 
enters  the  village  of  Wamford  (Lin, 
the  George),  where  the  archseologist 
should  visit  the  church,  and  the 
remains  of  the  manor-house  of  the 
St.  Johns,  popularly  called  *'King 
John's  House."  These  are  in 
Wamford  Park  (H.  Woods,  Esq.), 
and  are  late  Norm.,  temp.  John. 
The  ruins  are  not  extensive,  but 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  hall 
was  divided  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
the  bases  ana  capitals  of  which 
remain.  Two  of  the  pillars  them- 
selves are  still  standing,  of  unusual 
height  and  very  curious.  The  walls 
are  built  of  flints  set  in  **  grout," 
with  semicircular  windows  and 
doors.  This  house,  which  was  the 
old  manor-house  of  Wamford,  and  is 
very  interesting  as  a  relic  of  early 
domestic  architecture,  was  no  doubt 
built  by  Adam  de  Port,  ancestor 
of  the  St.  Johns,  Lords  Basing, 
and  himself  descended  from  Hugh 
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Adam  de  Port,  took  the  name  of  St. 
John  from  his  mother,  harass  of 
Boger  de  St.  John.)  The  Chweh, 
which  closely  adjoins  the  rains,  was 
restored  by  the  same  Adam  de  Port, 
as  appeals  from  two  remarkable  in- 
Bcriptions,  one  in  the  S.  wall,  within 
the  porch,  the  other  in  the  N.  wall. 
Withoat  the  contractions  they  ran 
thus. 

{N.  waU,) 

**  Ade  bifi  de  Porta.  boUs  benedicat  ab  orta 
(Jens  cruoe  signata,  per  quern  sun  sic  reno- 
vata.** 

(SI  porck.) 

«*  Fratres  orate,  preoe  vestra  sanctificate 
Toupli  &ctores,  seniores  et  Jnniores. 
Wilfrid  fundavit,  bonus  Adam  sic  reno- 
vavit." 

The  original  founder  was  Wil&id 
of  York,  who   no  doubt  preached 
throughout     this     district,    which 
Edilwalch  of  the  South  Saxons  had 
received     from    Wulfhere    shortly 
before  Wilfrid's   shipwreck  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  leading  to  his  estab- 
lishment as  first  Bp.  of  Selsey  and 
the  S.  Saxons.    (See  Handbook  for 
QuMexr—Sehey,)   The  tower  (Norm., 
with  the  original  circular  wmdows, 
two  in  each  face)  is  the  earliest  ex- 
isting portion  of  Wamford  Church. 
The  chancel  arch  is  Trans.-Norm., 
the  rest  £.  E.    In  the  S.  waU  is 
eitlier  a  consecration-stone  or  a  sun- 
dial, with  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  like  that  at  Corhampton  {pod). 
A  late  monument  for  the  family  of 
Neale  should  be  noticed.     Warnford 
Hoxue  was   origioally  Elizabethan, 
but  has'been  thoroughly  modernized. 
Beyond  Wamford,  rt,  is  Beaoon- 
hiUi   one   of    the    loftiest    in    the 
country.    A  fine  view  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  commanded  from  it ;  with 
prospects  extending  rt.  over  the  New 
Forest  into  Dorsetshire,  and  1.  over 
much  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 

Crossing  the  stream  of  the  Titch- 
field  river,  here  sometimes  called  the 
Aire  or  the  Meon,  which,  rising  in  the 
valley  of  £.  Bleon,  falls  into  the  sea 


just  outside  the  mouth  of  the  South- 
ampton Water  (in  which  the  fishing 
is  very  good,  but  strictly  preserved), 
and  leaving  rt.  the  little  church  of 
Exton,  rebuilt  in  1847,  we  reach,  2  m. 
from  Wamford, 

Corhampton,  where  the  Church,  to 
ordinary  eyes  very  uninteresting,  has 
long  been  known  to  archseologists  as 
one  of  the  most  probably  Saxon  strac- 
tures  in  existence.    Neither  church 
nor  manor,  however,   is  mentioned 
in  Domesday.    On  the  exterior  the 
church  is  stone-ribbed,  like  Worth 
and  Barnack.    The  ribs  project  about 
2  in.   from   the   wall.     The    rude 
corbels  on  the  S.  side,  and  another 
on  the  N.  in  the  centre  of  a  ribbed 
archway,  should  be  noticed.    In  the 
S.  wall  is  a  square   stone  with  a 
trefoil-like  ornament  at  the  angles, 
engraved    with    a   circle    inclosing 
Hnes  radiating  from  a  central  hole. 
It  was  probably  a  sun-dial.    (^Comp. 
one  at  Bishopstone,  Sussex,  and  at 
St.    Michael's,    Winchester.)      The 
bells  are  hung  in  two  square-headed 
openings   in    the   gable  wall;    the 
openings  have  long-and-short  work. 
Within,    the    chancel    arch   is   de- 
pressed and  segmental,  and  is  not 
unproved  by  a  monument  placed  on 
one  side  of  it.    In  the  chancel  is 
the  well-known  stone  chair,  which 
formerly  occupied  part  of  the  altar 
steps,    out   has    now    been   placed 
within  the  rails.     In  the  church- 
yard is  a  singularly  fine  yew-tree. 
The  original  altar-slab,  marked  by 
its  crosses,  which  long  formed  part 
of   the   chancel  pavement,  is  now 
placed   under   it.     Extensive   sub- 
stmctions  of  Boman  date  have  been 
discovered  in  this  parish. 

From  Corhampton  a  road  branches 
off  rt.  to  Bi8hop*8  WdUham  (4  m.). 
Bte.  19. 

The  Church  of  Meon  Stoke,  i  m.  E. 
of  Corhampton,  deserves  a  visit.  It 
is  principally  Dec,  with  some  Norm, 
and  E.  E.  portions;  the  E.  part 
of  the  chancel  has  been  assigned  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  whose  "  rose ' 
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occurs  at  the  intersections  of  the 
canopied  niches,  on  either  side  of 
the  E.  "window.  In  the  chancel  are 
2  coffin*  of  Purbeok  marble,  with  the 
pocessional  cross  on  them.  The  font 
is  late  Norm,  and  deserves  notice. 
The  church,  which  from  the  period 
of  the  Conquest,  has  been  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  was 
restored  in  1870,  when  a  memorial 
window  was  placed  for  Sub-Lieut. 
Hume,  lost  in  the  'Captain.*  The 
greater  part  of  the  village  was  re- 
built about  a  century  since,  after  a 
fire,  which  broke  out  one  Sunday 
while  the  inhabitants  were  at  church 
and  committed  great  ravages.  There 
exists  in  the  churchyard,  about  3 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  curious  de- 
posit or  petrifaction,  specimens  of 
which  are  kept  in  the  church.  The 
water  of  the  brook  near  at  hand 
encrusts  with  a  coarse  accretion  the 
pebbles  and  edges  of  brickwork  in 
contact  with  it. 

In  a  meadow  on  the  bank  of  this 
stream  grows  one  of  the  noblest  wil- 
low-trees that  ever  flourished  by  the 
watercourses.  The  girth  is  23  ft., 
and  it  contains  10  loads  of  timber,  of 
which  5  are  in  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Meon  Stoke,  IJ  m.  E.  of 
the  road,  is  seen  Old  Winchester-hiU, 
a  lofty  mass  of  chalk,  crested  with 
an  earthwork  which,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  was  the  Roman  summer 
camp  for  the  troops  stationed  within 
the  country  afterwards  inhabited  by 
the  Meonware.  That  it  was  at  least 
occupied  during  the  Roman  period  is 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  terra- 
cotta lamp  within  the  camp  (now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Win- 
chester), as  well  as  by  the  iragments 
of  potterv  and  other  remains  found 
in  neighbouring  barrows.  The  tra- 
dition which  has  named  the  hill,  and 
which  asserts  that  it  was  the  original 
site  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  is 
I>erhaps  a  proof  of  its  former  im- 
portance. On  this  hill  Charles  II. 
is  said  to  have  been  met  by  Col. 
Wyndham   with    greyhounds;    and 


under  the  show  of  coursing,  to  have 
passed  a  day  just  before  he  escaped 
from  Shoreham. 

17  m.  Droxford.  The  Church  (St. 
Mary)  has  a  Norm,  chancel  arch, 
and  N.  and  S.  doorways;  most  of 
the  windows  are  Dec,  but  the  E. 
window  is  good  Perp.  There  is  a 
library  of  old  divinity,  containing 
some  rare  works.  Notice  in  the 
churchyard  the  tomb  of  a  former 
incumbent,  Rev.  T.  P.  White,  "  born 
in  sin,  Sept.  19,  1778;  bom  again, 
1801.  .  .  .  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  July 
24,  1845." 

1  m.  S.E.  of  Droxford  is  the  hand- 
some Perp.  Church  of  Sdberton,  3 
pointed  arches  cross  the  W.  end  of 
the  nave.  The  tower,  which  is  of 
excellent  work,  was,  it  is  said,  built 
by  a  butler  and  dairymaid  who  had 
long  served  the  Anson  fieimily  at 
the  manor-house.  On  the  W.  froni 
under  the  battlement,  are  their  me- 
morials—a man's  head  with  a  key 
beside  it,  a  woman's  with  a  pail, — 
and  a  death's  head  between  them. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  2  signet 
rings  of  gold,  which,  with  some  250 
silver  coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold,  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
were  found  in  an  earthen  vessel  at 
Soberton. 

3  m.  SJ2.,  in  a  valley  among  low 
hills,  is  the  straggling  village  of 
Hambledon,  where  was  first  esta- 
blished (in  1767)  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, known  as  the  "Hambledon 
Hunt,"  which  has  since  gained  much 
celebrity  in  the  annals  of  sporting: 
the  open  down  country,  which 
stretches  away  from  here  towards 
Petersfield,  afibrding  excellent  rid- 
ing ground.  WindmiU'hill,  which 
adjoins  the  village,  was  long  the 
grand  cricketing  centre  for  Hants, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  many  cele- 
brated matches  have  been  played  on 
its  smooth  green  turf.  Indeed,  tra- 
dition claims  the  Invention  of  cricket 
for  tiiis  place. 

Charles   II.,   on    his    way   from 
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Homerset  to  Shoreham,  whence  he 
escaped  to  Fecamp,  passed  a  night 
at  Hambledon,  at  the  house  of  a 
brother-in-law  of  Colonel  Gunter 
(at  that  time  the  king's  guide). 
The  majster  of  the  house,  "who  had 
been  all  day  long  playing  the  good 
fellow  at  an  alehouse  in  the  town/' 
came  in  at  supper,  and  declared  the 
king  looked  like  "some  round- 
headed  rogue's  son,"  but  was  soon 
appeased.  Afterwards,  '*  in  the  time 
of  entertaining  his  guests,  he  did  by 
chance  let  fall  an  oath;  for  which 
Mr.  Jackson"  (the  name  by  which 
the  king  went)  '^took  occasion 
modestly  to  reprove  him." — Boscobel 
Tracts, 

The  Church  of  Hambledon  (SS. 
Peter  and  Paul)  is  mostly  E.  E.,  but 
has  4  fine  Norm,  arches. 

From  Droxford  the  pedestrian  may 
foUow  the  course  of  the  Titchfiela 
river,  one  of  the  "clear  and  fresh 
rivulets  of  troutful  water"  which 
Fuller  enumerates  among  the  "ex- 
cellent commodities  "  of  Hampshire, 
to 

22  m.  WicWiam,  where  the  Perp. 
Church  has  been  well  restored,  mainly 
as  a  memorial  of  the  family  of  Dean 
Gamier  of  Winchester  (Rte.  21). 
There  are  several  fine  monuments 
of  the  Uvedales,  lords  of  the  manor 
for  ages;  some  slight  remains  of 
their  Manor-house  may  be  traced 
near  the  church.  The  parish,  how- 
ever, derives  its  principal  interest 
from  having  been  the  birthplace 
a824)  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the 
famous  Bp.  of  Winchester,  "whose 
benefaction  to  learning  is  not  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  English  subject, 
in  all  particulars."  —  Fuller,  His 
colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford, 
and  the  glories  of  his  own  cathedral, 
sufficiently  bear  out  the  eulogy.  His 
original  position  and  that  of  his 
parents  are  unknown ;  nor  have  any 
particulars  of  his  early  life  been 
ascertained  before  his  presentation, 
at  the  age  of  23,  to  Edward  UI.,  by 


Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  governor  of 
Winchester  Castle.  WyJteham's  only 
advantages  at  his  time  were,  his  skill 
in  architecture  (however  that  may 
have  been  proved),  and  the  "  courtly 
attribute  of  a  comely  person." 

At  Wickham  resided  Lutterloh, 
the  German  spy  (the  "Baron  de  Lut- 
terloh"  of  Thackeray's  unfinished 
'Dennis  Duval,*  "that  consummate 
scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious  for 
speaking  English  with  a  German 
accent "),  who  furnished  the  French 
court  with  secret  intelligenoe  of  the 
English  navy,  and,  after  agreeing  to 
a  plan  to  secure  the  capture  of 
Governor  Johnson's  squadron,  offered 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  a  scheme  to  take 
the  French,  and  defeat  his  original 
project.  He  was  apprehended  here 
Jan.  1781,  "  ready  booted  to  go  a 
hunting."  He  "kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  was  considered  a  good 
companion,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood."—^nn.  Beg,  1781.  There  is  a 
flour-mill  at  Wickham,  originally 
built  from  the  timbers  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, taken  by  the  Shannon  in  1813. 

Adjoining  Wickham  are  rt.  Little 
Park  (Col.  W.  Aslett);  and  1.  Booka- 
bury  Park  (J.  Carpenter -Gamier, 
Esq.). 

26  m.  Fareham  (Stat.)  (Ete.  19). 
Portsmoulh,  vil.  Gosport,  is  distant 
6  m.  (Bte.  19),  and  vi&  Cosham,  14 
m.  (Bte.  16). 
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KOUTE  19. 

LONDON  TO  GOSPORT  AND  PORTS- 
MOUTH, BY  BOTLEY,  FAREHAM, 
AND  PORCHESTER.  [BISHOP'S 
WALTHAM ;  THE  PORTSDOWN 
FORTS]. 

S,  W,  Ely.,  Portsmouth  and  Stohe*8 
Bay  Branch. 

The  distance  to  Gosport  by  this 
line  is  86  i  m. — to  Portsmoutli,  92  m. 
By  the  Mid  Sussex  and  South  Coast 
Railway  (see  Handbook  for  Kent  and 
Sussex)  the  distance  to  Portsmouth 
is  84^  m. ;  by  the  Direct  London  and 
Portsmouth  Railway,  through  Godal- 
ming  (Rte.  16),  74  m. ;  Gosport  is 
1  m.  more. 

For  the  line  from  London  to  the 
BishopstokeStaMon  (73^  m.),  see  Rtes. 
7, 14,  21. 

The  branch  line  from  Bishopstoke 
passes  through  a  pleasant  comer  of 
Hampshire,  marked  by  low  wooded 
hills,  green  meadows,  and  open  chalk 
downs.  The  head  of  the  Hamble 
Creek  is  touched  at  Botley ;  and  be- 
yond Fareham  the  railway  runs  be- 
tween Portsmouth  Harbour  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  great  Forts  erected 
for  its  protection  (post)  on  the  other. 
There  is  nothing  requiring  especial 
notice  between  Bishopstoke  and 

77i  m.  Botley  (Stat.  Branch  to 
Bishop's  Waltham,  post).  Inn,  Dol- 
phin, very  fair.  Botley  is  a  small 
market  town  (Pop.  991)  at  the  head 
of  Hamble  Greek,  and  has  some 
shipping  business  in  com  and  tim- 
ber. The  church  (All  Saints)  is 
modem,  but  preserves  an  ancient 
font  from  the  old  church,  of  which 
only  the  nave  remains. 

William  Oobbett  occupied  for  some 


time  Fairthom  Farm  (about  300 
acres)  in  this  parish.  The  house  in 
which  he  resided  has  been  replace'd 
by  a  modem  red-brick  mansion  of 
the  same  name,  but  a  nephew  of  his 
is  still  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  direct  road  Til  m.)  from 
Winchester  to  Botley  (wnere  it  joins 
the  turnpike  road  from  South- 
ampton to  Portsmouth)  was  made 
at  Oobbett*s  suggestion.  (It  passes 
through  a  picturesque  wooaed  coun- 
try,'and  is  worth  driving  over.  At 
Twyford  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen.)  The  **  Botley  Assizes  "  are 
to  be  spoken  of  cautiously  on  the 
spot.  The  reason  for  this  caution  is 
that  a  mock  trial  took  place  at  a 
public-house  hero,  after  which  a  man 
was  hung  in  jest,  which  unfortunately 
tumed  out  a  reality. 

[The  Hamble  Creek,  a  long  arm  of 
the  Southampton  Water,  terminates 
here;  it  receives  the  stream  of  the 
Hamble  river  (which  the  Irailway 
crosses  by  a  viaduct),  flowing  from 
Waltham  Pond.  The  head  of  this 
creek  is  probably  tiie  "Cerdics-ora" 
of  the  A.-S.  Chron.  (placed  by  others 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  South- 
ampton Water  at  Calshot),  and  the 
place  where,  a.d.  495,  Cerdic  and 
Cynric  landed,  and  effected  the  first 
settlement  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
Jutish  leaders,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  dis- 
embarked at  the  same  place  in  514 ; 
and  the  Hamble  river  (flumen  Home- 
lea),  according  to  Bede  (H.  E.  iv.  16), 
flowed  through  the  country  which 
they  afterwards  acquired  {Dr.  Guest). 
The  Hamble  Creek  is  at  all  events 
the  natural  inlet  of  the  country,  and 
probably  received  some  of  the  earliest 
Saxon  colonists. 

The  shores  of  the  creek  are  in 
many  places  pleasantly  wooded.  Pro- 
ceeding seaward,  we  reach  at  8  m. 
fit)m  Botley,  BursUdon,  a  small 
trading  port,  which  once  also  carried 
on  shipbuilding.  The  church  (St. 
Leonard),  originally  Norm.,  has  been 
modernized  *  and  spoilt.  At  a  short 
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distance  alx>ye,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pier,  beside  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  a  vessel  130  ft.  long,  believed 
to  be  a  Danish  war  galley,  was  found 
inbedded  in  the  mud.  A  thorough 
examination  of  the  vessel,  to  be  con- 
ducted imder  the  direction  of  the 
Hartley  Institute,  Southampton,  is 
proposed. 

2  m.  lower  down,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  is  the  fishing  village  of 
Hamhle,  whence  by  a  ferry  you  can 
reach  Titchfield,  4  m.  E.  {pdk).  At 
Hamble  was  an  alien  prioiy,  founded 
by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  and  given  by 
him  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Turon. 
It  was  suppressed  by  Heniy  V.,  and 
its  possessions  granted  to  Winchester 
Ck)ilege ;  there  are  no  remains.  The 
Church  (St  Andrew)  has  some  Norm, 
portions,  including  a  rich  doorway, 
and  belonged  to  Winchester  College 
before  the  suppression  of  the  priory, 
Its  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1412,  and  the 
rest  of  the  church  is  mainly  Perp. 

Leland  describes  Hamble  as  "a 
good  fishar  town,"  which  it  still  is  ; 
tiiere  is  a  lobster  fishery,  and  crabs 
are  brought  here  from  tiie  French 
and  Irish  coasts  to  be  forwarded  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
On  the  adjacent  shore  of  the  South- 
ampton Water  are  some  fragments  of 
an  ancient  **ca8telet."     There  are 

Eleasant  walks  in  this  neighbour- 
00(1,  which  is  worth  exploring  (Net- 
ley,  for  instance,  is  but  2  m.  N.). 
I&mble  is  easily  reached  by  water 
from  Southampton.} 

[From  Botley,  a  pleasant  Excursion 
may  be  made  to  Bishop's  WallhAm, 
either  by  road  (4  m.  N.E.),  or  by  the 
rly.  (5  m.).^  In  either  case  you  keep 
near  the  river  Hamble,  which  runs 
through  rich  green  meadows.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  railway  to 
Petersfield  (Bte.  16),  and  to  Ahres- 
ford  (Bte.  20). 

Bishop's  Waltham  {Inriy  Crown, 
indifferent),  a  dean  small  town  (Pop. 
2618),  is  deserving  of  a  visit  on  ac- 


count of  the  remains  of  the  episcopal 
castle,  or  Palace  as  it  was  called, 
erecteid  by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  but  almost  rebuilt 
by  Wykeham.  The  name  of  the  town 
(Weald-ham,  the  dwelling  in  the 
wood)  indicates  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  country ;  and  the  bishops 
had  a  park  of  1000  acres  surrounding 
the  castle,  where,  as  well  as  in  the 
wilder  thickets  of  Waltham  Chase, 
they  might  •*  see  their  hawk  fly,  or 
their  greyhound  run."  Henry  n. 
held  a  great  council  here  in  1182, 
when  supplies  were  granted  for  his 
projected  crusade.  His  son  Coeur-de- 
Lion  was  entertained  here  in  ereat 
state,  after  his  coronation  at  Win- 
chester, on  his  return  from  his  German 
captivity.  William  of  Wykeham  did 
much  for  the  palace,  and  died  here 
at  the  age  of  80,  Sept.  27, 1404.  Car- 
dinal B^ufort  bequeathed  to  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anion  "his  blue  bed  of 
gold  and  damask  wherein  the  queen 
used  to  lie  when  she  was  at  the 
palace  of  Waltham."  Bp.  Langtoh, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1493, 
made  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions; but  Waltham  was  alienated 
by  Bp.  Poynet  (temp.  Ed w.  VI.)  to 
the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and 
was  finally  *^  demolished "  and  the 
manor  sold,  during  the  civil  war.  At 
the  Bestoration  it  came  back  to  the 
Church,  but  the  palace  has  not  been 
restored. 

The  original  form  of  the  building 
was  a  parallelogi-am,  divided  into 
two  courts,  in  the  second  of  which 
were  the  hall  (on  the  W.  side)  and 
chapel  (on  the  E.).  At  the  angles 
were  square  towers.  The  most  im- 
portant portion  now  remaining  Is  the 
front  of  the  hall,  65  ft  long,  the 
5  large  windows  of  which  are  well 
shrouded  in  ivy.  This  is  possibly 
part  of  Wykeham's  work.  The 
ruined  tower.  17  ft.  square,  is  per- 
haps earlier.  Beside  these,  a  part 
of  the  offices  exist,  now  used  as  a 
barn.  In  front  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Abbofs  pond,  and 
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affording  good  fishing,  made  by  dam- 
ming up  one  of  the  small  streams 
which  unite  to  form  the  Hamble. 
There  was  formerly  a  second  pond 
in  the  meadows  below. 

The  Church  of  Bishop's  Waltham 
(St.  Peter)  dates  for  the  most  part  from 
the  17th  centy.  The  Perp.  chancel 
is  possibly  of  Wykeham*s  building. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1860, 
the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  potter's 
clay  seemed  likely  to  turn  the  quiet 
▼illage  into  a  busy  scene  of  manu- 
fiusturing  industry.    The  great  pro- 
moter of  the  scheme  was  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  who  resided  at  Vernon 
hill,  once  the  seat  of  Admiral  Vernon. 
Large  works  were  erected,  but  were 
not  successful,  and  the  population  of 
the  place  is  now  very  little  in  excess 
of  what  it  was  30  years  ago.   An  In- 
firmary also  was   founded  by   Sir 
Arthur,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  Prince  Leopold,  in  1864,  and 
is  a  handsome  building,  with  a  statue 
of  the  Prince  Consort  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.    It,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  adequate  public  support, 
and  never  came  fully  into  operation. 
Waltham  Chase,  formerly  a  rough 
common  of  about  1300  acres,  lies 
S.E.  of  tiie  town.    It  was  well  stocked 
with  deer   until   the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  "  Waltham 
Blacks,"  a   famous    gang  of  deer- 
stealers,  so  called  from  the  black 
stain  with  which  they  smeared  their 
faces  before  setting  out  on  their  ex- 
peditions, destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock,  iJefore  attacking  the 
deer  which  lay  farther  off  in   the 
forests  of  Woolmer  and  Bare.    Their 
depredations  at  last  led  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  ** Black  Act"  (9  Geo.  I.), 
which,    says  White,  **  comprehends 
more  felonies  than  any  law  that  ever 
was  framed  before."    The  Waltham 
Blacks  are  said  to  have  included 
among  their  ranks  "  many  members 
of  the   most  respectable  families." 
The  whole  counti^  "  was  wild  about 
deer  -  stealing ;    and  unless  he  was 
a  hunter,  as  they  affected  to  call 


themselves,  no  young  person  was 
allowed  to  be  possessed  of  manhood 
or  gaUantry." — White.  Bp.  Hoadly, 
when  urged  to  restock  Waltham 
Chase,  replied  that  "it  had  done 
mischief  enough  already,"] 

Leaving  Botley,  the  railway  passes 
through  a  country  of  low,  wood- 
covered  hills,  well  seen  from  the 
embankments;  and  about  the  79th 
m.  leaves  on  E.  (li  m.)  Wickham, 
the  birthplace  of  the  famous  Bp.  ot 
Winchester  (Ete.  18).  The  Titch- 
field  river,  locally  known  as  the  Aire, 
is  here  crossed  by  a  viaduct,  leaving 
the  town  3  m.  S.  Portsdown-hill, 
with  Nelson's  monument  and  the 
new  Forts,  appears  E.  A  good  view 
of  Fareham  is  gained  as  the  line 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Titch- 
field ;  and  we  reach  at 

81i  m.  Fareham  (Stat.;  (1) line  S. 
to  Gosport  and  Stokes  Bay ;  (2)  E. 
to  Cosham,  for  Portsmouth).  The 
town  {Iniij  Bed  Lion),  which  stands 
on  Fareham  creek,  at  the  N.W. 
comer  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  has 
a  considerable  local  trade,  easily  ad- 
mitting to  its  quay  vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen.  There  are  a  large  tannery, 
and  extensive  potteries  (for  draining- 
tiles,  flower-pots,  &c.),  the  material 
for  which  is  supplied  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  (Pop.  4500). 
The  old  Church,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  was  meanly  rebuilt  in  1813, 
with  tlie  exception  of  an  E.  E.  chan- 
cel, in  which,  on  Sunday,  July  2nd, 
1345,  when  Edw.  Ill  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  preparing  to  start  for 
France,  John  de  Offord,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  the  chancellor,  delivered 
up  "the  seal  of  presence"  to  John 
de  Thorsby,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  received  "  the  seal  of  absence." 
There  is  a  district  church  with  spire, 
but  far  from  good  (seen  from  the 
railway),  built  and  endowed  in  1835 
at  the  cost  of  the  Bev.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson, 
At  Knowle,  3  m.  N.N.W.,  is  the 
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Hants  Lunatio  ABylum,  a  large 
establishment,  with  a  farm,  on  which 
many  of  the  inmates  are  employed* 

At  Fareham  the  late  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray  spent  some  of  his  boyish  days ; 
some  reminiscences  of  the  place  will 
be  found  in  his  writings. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is  Ca7i(i8 
HaU  (H.  P.  Delme',  Esq.),  ^th  very 
fine  grounds  extending  to  Gams  Bay ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are.  Up- 
lands (G.  A.  Huddard,  Esq.),  Boche 
CouH  (Capt.  A.  Southey),  Black- 
hrook  (Colonel  Le  Blanc),  and  Heath- 
field  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  A.  Larcom). 

At  Funtley,  on  the  Titchfield  river, 
in  Fareham  parish,  but  2  m.  N.  of 
the  town,  was  erected  the  first  iron- 
mill  by  Henry  Cort,  described  by 
Mr.  Smiles  as  "the  author  of  our 
modern  iron  aristocracy,  who  still 
manufacture  after  the  processes  he 
invented  or  perfected." 

[Fareham  itself  is  of  little  interest; 
but  Titchfield  (2  m.  W.)  should  not 
be  left  un visited ;  and  there  is  a  small 
church  at  Boarhunt  (about  the  same 
distance  N.E.)  worth  seeing. 

At  Titchfield  the  points  of  interest 
are  the  Church,  with  its  monuments, 
and  the  remains  of  Titchfield  House, 
built  by  Thomas  Wriothesley  (1st 
Earl  of  Southampton  of  that  crea- 
tion), on  the  site  of  a  Premonstra- 
tensian  Abbey.  The  manor,  which 
at  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
belonged  to  the  king,  was  granted  by 
Henry  HI.  to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bp. 
of  Winchester,  for  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey,  under  or  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  parish 
Church  (St.  Peter)  was  built. 

This  is  a  fine  building  of  various 
dates,  and  well  worth  inspection. 
The  W.  door  (very  rich),  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave,  and  the  walls  of  the 
chancel,  are  Norm.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  nave  a  veiy  good  Perp.  aisle 
has  been  added,  popiSarly  attributed, 
like  most  Perp.  work  in  the  county, 
to  William  of  Wykeham,  but  of  con- 
hiderably  later  date.—/.  H.  P.    The ! 


original  Norm,  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  pierced  (E.  and  N.)  with  Perp. 
windows.  On  the  S.  side  are  E.  E. 
eedilia,  and  2  E.  E.  arches  opening 
into  a  chantry  chapel,  which  has 
been  made  the  burial-place  of  the 
Southampton  femily.  This  chapel  is 
good  Dec.  In  it  is  a  sumptuous 
monument  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Southampton  (d.  1581),  for  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  himself.  The  prin- 
cipal place  is  assigned  to  the  effigy 
of  the  Oountess,  which  is  of  full  size, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  tomb.  On 
lower  shelves,  on  either  side  of  her, 
are  smaller  figures  of  the  2  Earls. 
The  monument  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
elaborate  work  of  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  1st  Earl  (Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley)  had  been  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  but 
his  body  was  removed  here  by  his 
son's  directions,  who  also  left  1000 
marks  for  the  repair  of  Titchfield 
church.  The  modem  monument  for 
Miss  Hornby  is  by  Chaadrey. 

Titchfield  (Pop.  1G40)  is  a  place 
of  some  antiquity,  since  it  is  men- 
tioned as  "  an  ancient  market  town  " 
in  the  will  of  the  Ist  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. Its  situation,  on  the  Aire, 
or  Titchfield  river,  is  advantageous ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey 
N.  c£  the  town  (and  generally 
known  as  FunUey  Abbey,  from  the 
name  of  a  small  manor  on  which  it 
stands)  no  doubt  increased  its  im- 
portance. The  Premonstratensian 
canons,  placed  here  by  Bp.  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  were  richly  endowed ;  and 
the  revenue  of  the  abbey,  at  its  sup- 
pression, was  249Z.  It  was  then 
bestowed  on  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
the  courtier  and  favourite  of  Henry 
VIII.  (Anne  Askew's  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who,  as  she  says,  with  **  Master 
Rich,  took  pains  to  rack  me  with  their 
own  hands  till  I  was  nigh  dead,"  and 
spent  two  hours  afterwards  in  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  her  to  recaut , 
who  built  here,  in  Leland's  words. 
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"  a  righte  statelie  house  embatayled, 
and  having  a  goodlie  gate,  and  a 
oonducte  (conduit)  oastehd  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  yt,  in  the 
very  place  where  the  late  monastery 
stood."  Wriothesley  was  one  of  the 
16  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry 
Vni. ;  and  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  wa5  created  Earl  of 
Southampton.  He  retained  the 
Chancellorship,  which  he  had  he^d 
in  the  former  reign ;  but  was  in  less 
than  a  month  compelled  to  resign  it, 
though  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
council.  He  retired  to  his  house  at 
this  place,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1550.  His  son,  the  2nd  Earl,  re- 
ceived Edward  VI.  in  great  state 
at  Titchfield,  during  his  progress 
through  the  southern  counties :  and 
the  house  received  a  second,  but 
less  happy,  royal  visit  in  1647, 
when  Charles  I.,  after  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court,  took  refuge 
here,  intending  to  sail  from  the  coast, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  error  of 
Ashburnham,  who  brought  Colonel 
Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  Titchfield,  thereby  "un- 
doing" the  king.  Charles  passed 
from  here,  in  Hammond's  custody, 
to  Carisbrooke.  (Sec  for  the  whole 
remarkable  scene  at  Titchfield,  Ash- 
burnham*8  Narrative,  vol.  ii.) 

Titchfield  was  the  birthplace,  and 
the  residence  before  her  marriage,  of 
Lady  Rachel  Wriothesley,  the  heroic 
wife  of  William  Lord  Bussell. 

The  remains  of  my  Lord  South- 
ampton's "righte  statelie  house," 
although  scanty,  are  picturesque,  and 
valuable  as  the  fragments  of  a  good 
16th-centy.  manor-house.  It  was  cas- 
tellated, and  of  considerable  strength, 
as  was  still  thought  necessary  so  near 
the  coast.  The  chief  existing  feature 
is  a  lofty  gatehouse  flanked  by  4 
turrets,  which  group  well,  and  fur- 
nish a  good  sul^ect  for  the  sketch- 
book. A  brick  stepped  gable,  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles  and  columnar 
chimneys,  should  also  be  noticed. 

From    the    high    ground    E.    of 


Titchfield  a  wide  prospect  may  be 
obtained  over  Portsmouth  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  At  Titchfield  Mr.  Pepys 
has  recorded  the  comfort  he  obtained 
from  "seeing  at  one  view  6000Z.  a 
year."  "  We  observed,"  he  continues, 
"  a  little  churchyard  "  (scarcely  that 
of  the  parish  church),  "where  the 
graves  are  accustomed  to  be  all 
sowen  with  sage."] 

[Near  Fareham  commences  the 
line  of  FortSy  as  yet  incomplete, 
that  stretch  along  the  ridge  of  Ports- 
down-hill,  a  distance  of  nearly  7  m., 
and  are  designed  to  prevent  its  occu- 
pation by  an  enemy,  who,  if  in  pos- 
session, might  destroy  Portsmouth. 
"In  arranging  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards,"  says  Capt.  O'Brien,  E.E., 
**the  two  antagonistic  conditions  of 
a  long  line  to  defend,  and  a  minimum 
number  of  defenders,  required  to  be 
reconciled.  An  enemy  having  once 
landed  in  England,  the  whole  of  the 
regular  troops,  as  well  as  a  large 
body  of  militia^  would  be  needed  for 
the  field  army,  and  the  defence  of 
the  dockyards  would  devolve  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  reserves, 
and  on  the  garrisons  and  marine 
artillery.  The  object  of  the  works  is 
to  prevent  the  enemy  either  taking 
them  easily  or  passing  between  them, 
and  at  the  same  ,time  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  burn  the  dock- 
yards by  a  distant  bombardment. 
The  enormous  range  of  rifled  gims 
obliged  the  circle  on  which  the  guns 
are  placed  to  be  a  very  large  one, 
mih  a  radius  of  not  less  than  4000 
or  5000  yds.,  and  the  necessity  of 

Ereventing  an  enemy  in  force  passing 
etween  them  rendered  it  advisable 
to  place  them  within  easy  artillery 
range  of  one  another.  The  works 
are  thus  mutually  supporting,  and 
form  as  it  were  a  series  of  closed 
bastions,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
attacked  without  engaging  two  or 
more  collateral  forts.  The  intervals 
can  easily  be  further  strengthened 
by  batteries  and  field-works  placed 
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somewhat  in  rear  of  the  main  line. 
As  compared  with  Continental  ex- 
amples of  detached  forts,  they  are 
small,  heing  intended  for  defence  by 
small  bodies  of  troops ;  their  profile, 
however,  is  a  formidable  one,  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  make 
an  obstinate  resistance.  The  inde- 
pendent trace  of  the  parapets  and 
ditches,  kaponier  defence,  Haxo  case- 
mates in  the  flanks,  considerable 
casemated  accommodation,  and  a 
casemated  keep  or  'reduit,*  serving 
as  a  barrack  in  time  of  peace, 
form  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
English  detached  forts."  {MiUtary 
Manuals,  Fortification.) 

The  Forts  already  built  or  building 
are  the  following,  proceeding  from 
W.  to  E.,  but  engineers  maintain 
that  the  intervals  between  them 
are  in  some  cases  too  great,  and 
that  at  least  2  more  works  must  be 
erected.  The  number  and  weight  of 
the  guns  to  be  mounted  in  each  is 
also  still  suhjudice.  (1.)  Fareham, 
a  very  strong  hexagonal  work.  (2.) 
TToKingfton,  distant  1  m.  (3.)  Nelson, 
J  m.  (4t.)8outhwick,  If  m.  (5.)  WicUey, 
2  m.  (6.)  Purhrookj  ^  m.  These 
are  of  horseshoe  shape,  facing  to  the 
N.,  with  wide  and  deep  ditches, 
and  are  built  in  a  very  massive 
manner  of  brick,  but  as  only  siege 
artillery  is  likely  to  be  brought 
as:ainst  them,  they  are  not  ironclad. 
They  occupy  from  15  to  20  acres 
each,  and  have  a  total  barrack  ac- 
commodation for  about  8000  men. 
At  a  very  short  distance  £.  of  Fort 
Nelson  is  the  PiUar,  "  consecrafed," 
as  the  inscription  runs,  ^to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson 
by  the  zealous  attachment  of  all 
those  who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  to 
perpetuate  his  triumph  and  their 
respect.  Erected  1805."  On  the 
back  of  the  base  is  the  statement 
that  the  British  ships  at  Trafalgar 
numbered  but  19,  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  33,  "  19  of  which  were 
taken  or  destroyed,"  The  pillar, 
being  intended  to  serve  as  a  sea- 


mark, is  placed  at  a  spot  where  the 
hill  is  294  ft.  high,  and  is  itself  120  ft. 
in  height.  The  lane  beside  it  leads  to 
Boarhunt  Church,  1  m.  N.W.,  which 
is  chiefly  Trans.-Norm. ;  but  the 
chancel  arch  is  not  improbably 
Saxon.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a 
recess  for  an  altar,  with  a  segmental 
arch,  and  in  the  side  wall  a  recessed 
half-arch  connected  with  it.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1853,  but 
deserves  a  visit.  At  the  foot  of 
Portsdown-hill  is  held  a  great  fair  on 
July  26,  the  grand  articles  of  traffic 
being  horses  and  cheese;  but  the 
enormous  multitude  that  then  con* 
gregates  here  consists  far  more  of 
pleasure-seekers  than  of  traffickers.] 

From  Fareham  the  Stokes  Bay 
branch  proceeds  through  the  low 
groimd  on  the  W.  of  Portsmouth  BLar- 
bour  to  Gosport  (Stat.),  whence  there 
is  a  line  into  tiie  Victualling-yard 
for  the  use  of  the  Queen,  and  also  a 
steam  ferry  to  Portsmouth  fEte.  16), 
and  to  Stokes  Bay  (Stat.),  which 
affords  the  sliortest  sea  passage  to 
Ryde  (Rte.  29).  The  Portsmouth 
branch  runs  E.  near  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  pleasant 
view  at  high  water. 

84i  m.  Parchester  (Stat.).  The 
village  lies  S.  of  the  line,  between  it 
and  the  grey  massive  walls  of  the 
CasHe,  which,  standing  out  boldly 
on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  call 
away  the  tounst  from  the  railway 
bustle  of  his  own  days,  to  those  in 
which  the  legions  of  ancient  Rome 
guarded,  by  their  stronghold  here, 
the  approach  to  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  "  remote  Bntain."  Por- 
chester  is  in  fact  the  predecessor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  original "  port " 
of  the  harbour.  The  castle  itself 
has  portions  ranging  from  the 
Roman  period  to  the  14th  century, 
and  is  among  the  most  interesting 
ruins  in  England. 

Porehester  in  all  probabQity  re- 
presents the  **Portu3  Magnus"  of 
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the  Itiueraries.  It  was  connected 
by  Roman  roads  with  Regnmn  (Chi- 
chester), Venta  Belgarum  (Win- 
chester), and  Clansentum  (Bittern, 
near  Southampton).  The  sea  has,  no 
doubt,  much  receded  from  its  walls, 
under  which  the  Eoman  galleys 
were  once  moored ;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  was  not  overlooked  by 
medieeval  builders,  who  formed  here, 
as  at  Pevensey  (the  ancient  An- 
derida,  see  Handbook  for  Kent  and 
SusBex\  a  Norman  castle  within  the 
area  of  the  old  Boman  walls. 

The  site  had,  however,  been  well 
known  during  the  Saxon  period,  and 
it  was  here  that,  according  to  the 
Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  Port  or  Portha 
landed  in  501,  smd  established  him- 
self as  lord  of  the  surrounding 
district.  ^No  castle,  however,  but 
only  an  "  aula  '*  or  hall,  is  mentioned 
as  existing  at  the  period  of  the 
Domesday  survey — a  sufBoient  proof 
that  the  present  keep  is  of  more 
recent  date.  It  is  probably  of  the 
time  of  Stephen,  and  at  all  events 
not  later  thim  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
King  John  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Porchester,  and  often  made  it  his 
point  of  departure  for  the  Continent 
The  castie  was  also  used  as  a  state 
prison.  Eleanor,  wife  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  took  refuge  here  in  the 
early  summer  of  1265,  after  her 
escape  from  Odiham  (Rte.  21) ;  her 
son  Simon  was  constable  of  Por- 
chester, and  here  raised  troops  in 
support  of  his  father.  Edward  n. 
often  visited  it.  In  1445  Margaret 
of  Anion  landed  here,  and  was 
married  to  Henry  VI.  at  Southwick 
Priory :  but  from  that  time  to  the 
period  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  it  was  filled  with  French  pri- 
soners, Dutch  sailors  from  De  Win- 
ter's fleet,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
perdown,  and  galley-slaves  who  had 
been  cast  on  shore  in  Pembrokeshire, 
Porchester  has  but  little  history. 
The  importance  of  the  castle  de- 
clined as  Ihat  of  Portsmouth  rose. 

The  general  plan  of  the  entire 


fortress  is  quadrangular.  At  the 
N.W.  angle  is  the  Korm.  keep, 
towering  high  above  the  rest  of  the 
walls :  buildings  of  a  later  dater  are 
ranged  round  3  sides  (W.,  S.,  and  E.) 
of  tiie  inner  court,  the  entiranoe  to 
which  was  tmder  2  portcullises. 
The  outer  court,  or  ballium,  is 
formed,  as  at  Pevensey,  by  the  walls 
of  the  original  Boman  fortress.  In 
this  court  is  the  parish  church  of 
Porchester,  possibly  covering  the 
site  of  the  Boman  sacellum  (comp. 
the  remarkable  cruciform  founda- 
tions within  the  area  of  Butupise, 
Bichborough  —  see  Handbook  for 
Kent  and  Sussex).  To  this  outer 
court  there  are  2  gates  or  entrances, 
froiitinfi;  one  another,  in  the  E.  and 
W.  walls.  A  ditch,  double  on  the 
E.  side,  surroimds  tiie  whole  of  the 
walls,  the  area  within  which  is  about 
9  acres,  now  converted  into  pleasure 
grounds,  with  archery  targets,  &c., 
much  patronized  by  holiday-makers 
from  Portsmouth. 

The  outer  walls  should  first  be 
examined.  These  have  been  patched 
and  repaired  at  many  different  times 
(very  extensively  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.),  but  still  exhibit  suffi- 
cient proo&  of  their  Boman  orig^. 
As  at  Bichborough,  Pevensey,  and 
Burgh,  the  line  of  wall  is  broken  by 
circular  towers,  18  in  all,  including 
those  of  the  keep.  In  this  instance 
the  towers  are  hollow  instead  of 
golid :  a  mode  of  construction,  how- 
ever, which  occurs  in  other  Boman 
fortresses  (as  in  the  town  walls  of 
Bourges).  The  walls  are  from  8  to 
12  ft.  thick,  and  about  18  ft.  high. 
There  is  little  or  no  tile  used,  and 
what  does  occur  (on  the  N.  side)  is 
probably  not  Boman.  Nor  is  the 
red  mortar  found  here,  which  is  gene- 
rally so  marked  a  feature  of  Boman 
remains.  The  bonding-courses  of 
the  ^alls  are  formed  of  a  coarse 
limestone,  which  is  also  used  at  Sil- 
chester  (Bte.  22),  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cement  is  the  same  at 
both  places.    This  resemblance  to 
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Silchester,  the  age  of  which  is  well 
ascertained,  as  well  as  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
are  the  chief  reasons  which  have 
induced  archssologists  to  assign  a 
Roman  origin  to  the  outer  waus  of 
Porchester.  The  original  gates  have 
been  replaced  by  others  of  much 
later  date.  Abreast  of  the  old  water- 
gate  lies  Little  Horsea  Island,  a  gun- 
powder depot,  with  the  Tipnor  Ma- 
gazines E.,  on  the  mainland. 

Leaving  the  church  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  pass  through  a  barbican, 
witli  many  arches  in  succession, 
grooved  for  2  portcullises,  into  the 
inner  baily,  in  which  stands  the 
keep.  Fragments  of  Roman  inscrip- 
tions found  here  are  built  into  the 
wall  rt.  of  the  entrance.  The  keep 
itself  in  its  arrangements  resembles 
those  of  Rochester  and  Dover.  It  is 
quadrangular,  and  divided  by  a  party 
wall  running  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  The  walls  are  7i  ft.  thick, 
faced  with  Caen  stone,  and  filled  in 
with  rubble.  A  change  takes  place 
in  the  masonry  about  half-way  up 
the  building,  possibly  indicating  that 
the  work  is  of  two  periods,  both  of 
which,  however,  must  be  within  the 
12th  centy.  Within,  the  keep  is 
divided  into  4  stories.  "  The  rooms 
are  more  than  commonly  dark,  being 
lighted  in  the  3  lowest  tiers  by 
merely  small  narrow  loops ;  and  the 
uppermost  floor,  the  one  of  most 
consequence,  is  but  little  better  pro- 
vided. The  way  in  which  light  and 
air  are  alike  excluded  gives  us  a 
curious  insight  into  the  domestic  in- 
conveniences of  the  early  English 
kings,  who,  when  compelled  to  stay 
within  doors,  must  have  passed  much 
of  their  time  in  a  dim  and  murky 
twilight." — HarUhome.  From  the 
top  of  the  keep  (admission  3d.)  a 
fine  view  of  Portsmouth  with  its 
harbour  is  gained;  in  the  es^eme 
distance  are  visible  Chichester  spire 
and  bell-tower ;  and  N.  is  Portsdown- 
liill,  with  Nelson's  monument.  The 
building  adjoining  the  keep  W.  is  of 


late  Dec.  charaoter.  That  S.  has 
some  Norm,  portions,  and  "some 
very  good  specimens  of  Tudor  archi- 
tecture." On  the  E.  side  the  buQd- 
ings  are  later.  The  use  of  all  these 
buildings  is  quite  uncertain,  and 
it  can  only  oe  conjectured  that 
parts  of  them  are  referred  to  as 
the  "Queen's"  and  "Knyghton's" 
chambers  in  the  Ministers'  accounts 
of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 

The  Churchy  in  the  outer  baily, 
should  next  be  visited.  It  possibly 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  build- 
ing, but  the  present  church  was  that 
of  a  priory  of  Augustinian  canons, 
founded  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle  by  Henry  I.  about  1133,  but 
removed,  within  20  years  of  its 
foundation,  to  Southwick.  The 
canons  perhaps  foimd  the  castle  no 
very  tmnquil  place  of"  residence 
during  the  troubles  of  Stephen's 
reign. 

The  church  (restored  1871)  was 
originally  cruciform,  with  a  low 
tower  at  the  intersection.  The  S. 
transept  has  been  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt 
(the  E.  window  is  Perp.),  but  it  still 
contains  some  very  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  original  Norm,  struc- 
ture. The  W.  front  is  very  good 
and  entire,  showing  3  circular- 
headed  windows  above  a  much- 
enriched  doorway.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  chancel  and  remaining  tran- 
sept run  a  stone  bench-table  and  an 
arcade,  the  unfinished  state  of  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  canons.*  The  font 
should  be  especially  noticed;  it  is 
ornamented  with  an  intersecting 
arcade,  and  has  on  one  side  a  repre- 
sentetion  of  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  in  which  the  original  By- 
zantine type  is  followed.  Notice 
also  the  venerable  stems  ^f  ivy  that 
cluster  around  the  walls. 

Porchester  Oastle  is  the  property 
of  T.  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.,  oi  South- 
wick Park,  to  which  place  the 
Augustinian   priory  was  removed. 
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It  lies  about  2  m.  N.  of  Porchester, 
on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  forest 
of  Bere.  The  park  is  lar^  and 
varied,  and  from  the  house  (built  on 
the  site  of  one  burnt' down  in  1840) 
finelviews  are  commanded  towards 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
•  The  Priory,  of  which  the  only  re- 
mains are  the  foundations  of  a  few 
walls,  stood  about  |  m.  distant  from 
the  present  house,  where  the  evi- 
dences relating  to  it  are  still  pre- 
served. It  increased  rapidly  in 
importance  after  its  removal  from 
Porchester,  and  obtained  Grants  of 
numerous  churches  and  lands 
throughout  the  county  (among  other 
works,  the  canons  built  the  old 
church  at  Portsmouth;  Rte  16). 
This  priory  was  the  first  place  in  Hie 
diocese  benefited  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  who  founded  in  it  5 
chantries :— for  the  prosperity  of 
Edward  III.,  for  the  soul  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  for  his  own  soul,  and 
for  the  souls  of  his  father  and 
mother,  John  and  Sybil,  who  were 
buried  here.  In  the  church  of  the 
priory  Henry  VI.  was  married  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou  (1445).  Large 
privileges  and  immunities — among 
the  rest,  free  chase  in  all  the  royal 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
lands — were  afterwards  granted  to 
the  canons  by  that  king.  Southwick 
church  (St  James)  contains  a  brass 
to  John  White.  1567,  "fyrst  owner 
of  the  priory  and  manor  of  South- 
wicke  after  y"  surrender  and  depart- 
ing of  the  chanons  from  the  same." 

Soon  after  the  Dissolution,  the 
priory  of  Southwick  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Norton  family,  who  had 
long  been  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Charles  I.  was  visiting  Sir 
Daniel  Norton  here  at  the  time  of 
Buckingham's  assassination  by  Fel- 
ton  at  Portsmouth  (Rte.  16).  The 
king  was  at  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
when  Sir  John  Hippesley  entered 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  fatal 
tidings.  Charles,  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, took  no  notice  until  after  the 


conclusion  of  the  service,  when  he 
retired  and  broke  into  the  most  pas- 
sionate lamentations.  The  present 
owner  of  Southwick  is  maternally 
descended  from  the  Nortons,  the  last 
of  whom,  in  the  male  line,  left  an 
extraordinary  will,  in  which  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  Parliament,  in  trust  for  *•  the  poor, 
hungry,  thirsty,  naked  strangers, 
sicl^  wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  the 
end  of  the  world.*'  It  was  set  aside 
on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

1  m.  N.  E.  of  Porchester  is  Paula- 
grove  Quay,  the  extreme  navigable 
point  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and 
1  m.  further  E.  Wymering,  with  a 
restored  church  (8S.  Peter  and 
Paul)  originally  Norm.  Notice  in 
the  churchyard  the  coped  sepulchral 
slab,  with  elegant  floriated  cross, 
probably  13th  centy. 

From  Porchester  the  line  proceeds 
to 

87J  m.  Coslutm  (Stat.)  (Rte.  16), 
where  it  joins  the  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, coming  from  Chichester.  At  a 
short  distance  S.E.  of  the  junction 
the  rly.  crosses  Portsbridge  creek, 
and  passes  through  the  Hilsea  lAnes, 
which  replace  the  old  earthworks 
erected  during  the  French  war.  These 
lines,  2800  yards  long,  consist  of 
3  great  bastions,  and  terminate  in 
demi-bastions  at  either  end,  fur- 
nished with  casemated  flanks.  The 
rly.  then  advances  through  the  low, 
flat  island  of  Portsea,  given  by 
Ethelfleda  to  the  monks  of  Win- 
chester, to 

92  m.  Portsmouth  (Stat.).  (Rte. 
16.) 
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KOUTE  20.. 

ALTON  TO  WINCHESTER,  BY  ALRES- 
FORD. 

South  Western  BaUtmyy  JUon  and 
Winchester  Line.    18J  m. 

For  Alton,  see  Rte.  18. 

This  route  at  first  lies  through  a 
broken  and  picturesque  country,  with 
cross-roads  branching  off  N.  through 
narrow  valleys  that  intersect  the  chalk 
downs,  and  in  the  latter  part  tra- 
verses the  upper  valley  of  the  Itchen. 

53J  m.  (from  Waterloo)  Medstead 
(Stat.)  The  village  lies  more  than 
1  m.  N.,  and  though  its  little  church 
(St.  Andrew)  has  some  Norm,  por- 
tions, it  will  hardly  repay  a  visit. 

56J  m.  Bopley  (Stat.).  At  Eopley 
Dean,  1  m.  W.,  a  very  beautiful 
Bomon  torque,  of  a  spiral  form,  was 
ploughed  up  a  few  years  since  in  a 
field.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner  of  the  field, 
and  is  figured  in  Smithes  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  87.  The 
remains  of  a  Boman  villa  exist  at 
Bighton-Woodshot,  2  m.  N.;  and 
the  church  of  Bighton,  a  small  Norm, 
edifice,  with  Norm,  font,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

South  of  the  line,  a  short  distance 
before  reaching  Alresford  Stat.,  is 
Bishop's  StUUm,  once  a  manor  of  the 
Bps.  of  Winchester,  who  had  a  palace 
here,  the  only  existing  trace  of  which 
is  the  so-called  site  of  the  bishop's 
kennel — a  portion  of  the  ancient  epi- 
scopal establishment  by  no  means 
neglected,  especially  in  so  forest-clad 
a  county  as  Hampshire.  The  Church 
(St.  Nicholas)  is  partly  Norm..,  the 
nave,  lighted  by  the  original  four 
small  windows,  with  good  N.  and  S. 


doorways,  and  early  Dec.  chancel. 
"  The  wooden  arches  and  posts  sup- 
porting the  belfiy  are  probably  of  the 
15th  oenty.,  having  moulded  capitals 
and  good  chamfer  terminations." — 
J.  H,  Parker,  There  is  a  good  Brass 
of  an  unknown  knight  and  lady 
(c.  1520). 

The  central  stream  of  the  Itchen, 
to  which  Camden  gives  the  name  of 
the  Arle,  but  which  in  Leland*s  time 
was  known  as  the  **  Alresford  Biver " 
(uniting  with  the  two  others,  the 
(handover  and  the  true  Itchen,  below 
Avington),  rises  a  short  distance 
above  Bishop's  Sutton,  between  it 
and  the  hamlet  of  Bopley  Dean. 

59|  m.  Alresford  (Stat. ).  There  are 
two  Alresfords,  Old  and  New,  both 
named  from  their  situation  on  a  ford 
of  the  Arle  river.  The  district  is  said 
to  have  been  included  in  the  grant 
of  Kynewalch,  2nd  Christian  King 
of  Wessex,  to  the  newly  established 
church  of  Winchester.  At  any  rate 
Alresford  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  from  a  very  remote 
period. 

New  Alresford  is  a  corporate  and 
market  town  (Pop.  1623),  and  in 
very  early  times  it  was  a  borough 
also.  Although  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant place,  it  was  until  1850  mere- 
ly a  chapelry  attached  to  Old  Alres- 
ford (Pop.  581),  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  which,  however,  is  not  con- 
siderable, since  its  "newer"  offset 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest. The  town,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  was  restored  by  Bp.  de 
Lucy  (1189-1204),  who  re-established 
its  market,  and  formed  the  great 
pond  (then  covering  200  acres — ^now 
about  60),  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
Itchen,  which  he  made  navigable 
from  Southampton  to  Alresford. 
"  By  means  of  this  the  pellucid  and 
troutfiil  streams— the '  Dulcia  piscossB 
flumina  aquse'  of  the  old  monkish 
poet — are  kept  always  full  and  flow- 
ing, not  shnmken  by  drought,^  or 
mischievously  swollen  in  rainy  sea- 
sons."— Woodward, 
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Alresford  shared  in  the  prosperity 
and  dedine  of  its  greater  neighbour, 
Winchester.  It  was  at  one  time  im- 
portant as  a  clothing  place,  and  had 
many  fulling-mills  on  the  adjoining 
stream.  Few  towns  have  suffered 
more  from  fire.  It  was  always  being 
burnt  down.  The  first  conflagration 
recorded  was  in  1610.  Ten  years 
later  great  part  of  West-street  was 
destroyed.  It  was  burnt  by  the  re- 
treating troops  of  Lord  Hopton  (whose 
head-quarters  it  had  been)  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Boyalists  at  Oheriton 
ipost),  and  suffered  again  from  fire 
in  1678,  1689,  1710.  and  1736.  It 
is  now  the  centre  of  an  important 
agricultural  district  In  1850  it  was 
separated  &om  Old  Alresford,  and 
formed  into  a  separate  incumbency. 
The  Church  (St.  John  Baptist)  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1689,  and  is 
by  no  means  attractive.  A  small 
crucifix  of  stone,  apparently  of  great 
antiquity,  built  into  the  w.  tower, 
merits  notice. 

The  Church  of  Old  Alresford  (about 
I  m.  N.)  was  rebuilt  in  1753;  the 
tower  in  1769.  In  1862  a  S.  transept 
was  added,  and  architectural  features 
introduced,  which  give  it  a  much 
more  ecclesiastical  appearance.  The 
communion  chalice  is  the  earliest 
known  example  Q563)  of  the  conical 
shape  introduoea  after  the  Befoima- 
tion  in  place  of  the  ancient  hemisphe- 
rical form.  That  of  New  Alresford 
is  of  the  following  year  (1564).  Lord 
Eodney,  the  naval  hero,  was  buried 
here  in  1792.  Old  Alresford  House 
is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bodney ;  Upton  House  of  the  Misses 
Onslow.  New  Alresford  was  the 
birthplace  of  Abp.  Howley,  and  also 
of  Miss  Mitford,  the  well-known 
authoress  of  *  Our  Village.' 

Colonel  Richard  Norton  of  South- 
wick,  the  "idle  Dick  Norton**  of 
OromweU's  letters — **  given  to  Pres- 
byterian notions ;  purged  out  by 
Pride;  dwindled  ultimately  into  a 
Boyalist,"  Carlyle--^TeBaded  in  early 
life  at  the  Manor  House  of  Old  Alres- 


ford. He  materially  contributed  to 
the  success  at  Ghenton  hj  bringing 
a  body  of  horse  to  charge  the  rear  of 
the  Boyalists  by  bye  ways. 

Peter  Heylyn,  Laud's  biographer 
and  historian  of  the  Beformation,  was 
rector  of  Alresford  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Bebellion.  His  library, 
valued  at  10002.,  was  seized  by  Wal- 
ler's troops,  and  his  living  seques- 
tered. After  the  restoration  he  re- 
turned to  Alresford,  but  he  died  very 
soon  after. 

In  the  smnmer  of  1833  a  very 
large  q^uantity  of  silver  coins,  all  of 
the  reign  ot  the  Conqueror,  were 
found  in  a  leaden  box  in  a  field  near 
Alresford.  The  greater  part  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

At  Armsworth,  a  tithing  of  Old 
Alresford,  is  ArmsworOi  House  (T.  A. 
Houghton,  Esq.),  a  handsome  man- 
sion in  the  Italian  style,  built  1862 
on  the  site  of  a  house  that  belonged 
to  the  Bodney  fieanily;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  extensive  woods  of 
Lanham  and  Godsfield.  At  Gods- 
field  are  some  remains  of  a  precep- 
tory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  built  c  1150  by  Bishop 
de  Blois,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Order,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  the  Dissolution. 

2  m.  S.  of  Alresford  is  Tichbome 
Park  (Sir  H.  A.  J.  Doughty-Tich- 
bome,  Bart.,  but  occupied  by  H.  L. 
Wickham,  Esq.,)  which  from  a  period 
of  unknown  antiquity,  probably  oefore 
the  Conquest,  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  family  of  the  same  name.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  ''Tioce- 
bum,"  which  appears  as  a  boundary 
stream  in  several  A.-S.  charters. 
Like  most  fiunilies  which  can  claim 
a  Saxon  origin,  the  Tichbomes  have 
a  romarkable  legend  attached  to 
their  history.  Sir  Boger  Tich- 
bome, in  the-roign  of  Henry  I., 
married  Isabella,  heiross  of  Lemer- 
ston,  near  Brighston,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  The  charities  of  this  lady 
were  unbounded ;  and  when  she  lay 
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on  her  death-bed,  at  the  end  of  an 
uniiBually  lengthened  life,  she  prayed 
her  husband  to  grant  her  as  much 
land  as  would  GaMe  her  to  establish 
a  dole  of  bread  to  all  comers  at  the 
gates  of  Tichbome  on  every  suc- 
ceeding Lady-day.  Sir  Boger  took 
a  flaming  brand  from  the  hearth, 
and  promised  his  wife  as  much  land 
aa  she  could  herself  encircle  whilst 
it  continued  burning.  She  caused 
herself  to  be  carried  from  her  bed  to 
a  certain  spot,  and  began  creeping 
round  it  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
Before  the  brand  was  consumed  she 
had  encircled  a  plot  of  23  acres,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  park,  still  known 
by  the  name  of  "Crawles."  The 
house,  says  an  ancient  prophecy,  will 
fail,  and  the  family  of  Tichbome 
become  extinct,  should  any  of  the 
Lady  Isabella's  descendants  be  daring 
enough  to  divert  her  charity.  The 
**  Tichbome  dole,"  in  the  shape  of 
1900  small  loaves,  was  regularly  dis- 
tributed for  ages,  and  morsels  of  the 
bread  were  carefully  kept  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  ague  and  other 
ailments.  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that  the  custom 
was  abused;  when,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  attending  Tichbome  Dole, 
vagabonds,  gipsies,  and  idlers  of 
every  description  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  pilfering  throughout  the 
neighbourhood;  and  at  last,  the 
gentry  and  magistrates  complaining, 
it  was  discontinued  in  1796,  but 
money  to  an  equal  amount  is  still  an- 
nually given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
The  first  baronet.  Sir  Benjamin,  was 
high  sheriflF  of  the  county  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death,  and  received  his 
baronetcy  from  James  I.,  together 
with  the  grant  of  the  castle  of  Win- 
chester, in  fee-farm,  as  a  reward  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  hastened 
to  proclaim  the  new  monarch  on  his 
own  responsibility.  James  I.  often 
visited  at  Tichbome,  usually  spend- 
ing Aug.  29th  there.  In  the  civil 
wars  Sir  Bichard,  the  3rd  baronet, 
garrisoned   the  castle  of  Winches- 


ter as  a  royal  fortress,  and  served 
there  till  its  surrender  to  Crom- 
well, Oct.  8,  1645.  Sir  Heniy,  the 
4th  baronet,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  impli- 
cated in  Titus  Oates'  plot.  Tradition 
still  points  out  the  Tichbome  oak, 
in  which  the  second  Sir  Benjamin 
hid  himself  after  the  battle  of  Oheri- 
ton. 

In  1869  the  title  and  estates  were 
claimed  by  a  man  who  pretended  to 
be  Roger  Tichbome,  11th  baronet, 
who  had  been  lost  at  sea.  The 
claim  was  resisted  by  the  femily  by 
legal  proceedings  which  lasted  from 
1872  to  1874,  when  the  claimant  was 

E roved  to  be  one  Arthur  Orton,  a 
utcher,  of  Wapping,  was  convicted 
of  perjury,  and  condemned  to  14 
years'  penal  servitude  in  Princes 
Town  Prison,  after  mulcting  the 
estate  80,000i.  in  law  expenses ! 

The  present  house  of  Tichbome 
is  modern  and  uninteresting ;  a  very 
ancient  one  having  been  pulled 
down  in  1803.  The  Church  (St. 
Andrew),  seen  on  a  hill  at  some  dis- 
tance, has  an  early  Norm,  chancel 
worth  notice.  The  E.  window  is 
Dec.  The  memorials  of  the  Tich- 
bome family  in  the  N.  aisle  will 
repay  a  visit. 

About  IJ  m.  S.  of  Tichbome  is 
the  once  fine  E.  E.  Church  of  Cheri- 
ton.  The  chancel  is  es^cially  good, 
and  has  many  of  the  original  lancets 
remaining.  The  chancel  arch  is 
large  and  lofly  with  shafts.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  modem ; 
the  arch  below  Tran8.-Norm.  Re- 
mark the  encaustic  tiles,  some  very 
good,  on  the  altar  platform.  It  has 
been  conjectured  tliat  Bp.  Edyngdon 
(1346-1366)  materially  improved  this 
church,  of  which  he  was  the  rector 
before  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester :  but  no  part  of  the 
existing  stracture  can  be  of  his  time. 
The  nave  and  tower  were  much  in- 
jured by  a  fire  in  1744. 

Oheriton  was  the  scene  (March 
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29,  1644),  of  a  hard  fieht  between 
the  Royalists  under  me  Earl  of 
Forth  and  Lord  Hopton,  and  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  former  of  whom  were 
completely  routed;  an  event  which 
ruined  the  king's  cause  in  the  West, 
and  was  celebrated  by  a  public 
thanksgivine  in  London  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunoay.  "  The  king's  horse," 
says  Lord  Clarendon, "  never  behaved 
themselves  so  ill  as  on  that  day.  It 
broke  all  the  measures,  and  altered 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  king's  coun- 
sels." Winchester  at  once  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Waller,  900  of  whose 
troops  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  Oheriton  fight, 
and  1400  Boyalists;  most  of  the 
Lish  neither  giving  nor  receiving 
quarter. 

At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  parish  is 
an  ancient  boundary  tree  Imown  as 
the  Gospel  Oak,  under  which  it  is 
said  the  gospel  was  read  during  the 
perambulation  of  the  bounds  (see 
the  Crouch  Oak  at  Addlestone,  Rte. 
13).  In  the  '^Old  Litten"  (Uctun, 
A.-S.  =  churchyard)  at  Beaworth 
("  Beo-wyrthe,"  the  bee  or  honey 
farm),  June  .30,  1838,  a  leaden  box 
was  discovered  containing  more  than 
6000  pennies  of  the  first  two  Williams, 
apparently  fresh  from  the  mints  of 
Southampton  and  Winchester. 

pf  the  tourist  quits  the  rly.  at  Al- 
resibrd,  he  has  the  choice  of  two 
roads  to  Winchester,  the  main,  direct 
road,  and  the  more  circuitous  but 
much  more  inviting  route  through 
Itchen  Stoke,  Itchen  Abbas,  and 
the  Worthys,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Itchen.  The  pedestrian  should 
by  all  means  adopt  the  latter,  diverg- 
ing from  it  when  practicable  into  the 
green  meadows  that  skirt  the  clear 
flowing  river;  and  if  he  be  one  of 
the  "gentle  craft,"  he  will  doubtless 
indulge  in  visions  of  Izaak  Walton, 
to  whom  these  green  meadows  and 
clear  streams  must  have  been  fami- 
liar during  his  final  sojourn  at  Win- 

[Surrey,  d'C.'] 


Chester.  The  Arle,  or  central  stream 
of  the  Itchen,  will  be  followed  until 
it  joins  the  others  below  Aving- 
ton  {poet).  •*  The  sides  dT  the  vale," 
says  Cobbett,  "are,  until  you  come 
down  to  within  6  or  8  m.  of  South- 
ampton, hills  or  rising  grounds  of 
chalk,  covered  more  or  less  thickly 
with  loam.  Where  the  hills  rise  up 
very  steeply  from  the  valley  the  fei> 
tilif^  of  the  com -lands  is  not  so 
great ;  but  for  a  considerable  part  of 
its  way  the  corn-lands  are  excellenl; 
and  the  farm-houses  to  which  those 
lands  belong  axe  for  the  far  greater 
part  under  cover  of  the  hills  on  the 
edge  of  the  vaUey." — Rural  Bides. 

The  three  streams  of  the  Arle,  the 
Candover,  and  the  true  Itchen  (which 
last  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Tich- 
bome  valley),  unite  below  Aving- 
ton,  and  the  Itchen  thence  flows 
onward — 

**  A  shallow  river,  to  whose  fldls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals," 

with  more  than  one  interesting  old 
church  on  its  banks.  On  N.  are  the 
Worthys  (Exc.  g,  from  Winchester), 
and  on  S.,  Boston  (St.  Mary),  restored 
in  1870,  and  well  worth  a  visit  It 
is  Trans.-Norm.,  with  apsidal  chan- 
cel. Some  of  the  arches  are  of  the 
horse- shoe  form,  and  very  richly  or- 
namented. The  S.  doorway  should 
especially  be  noticed  for  its  indica- 
tions of  me  rapidly  approaching  E.  E. 
The  crest-tiles  on  the  roof  are  veiy 
good  and  unusual.  Notice  the  mo- 
nument to  worthy  Mrs.  Barlow, 
widow  of  Bp.  Bariow  of  Chichester, 
one  of  the  earliest  married  bishops 
(d.  1595),  whose  five  daughters  were 
married  to  as  many  bishops — ^Mar- 
garet to  Overton  of  Lichfield ;  Ann 
to  Westfaling  of  Hereford ;  Elizabeth 
to  Day  of  Winchester;  Frances  to 
Toby  Matthew  of  York ;  Antonina 
to  Wickham,  Day's  predecessor  at 
Winchester. 

"Prole  beata  fait;    plena  annis,  quinque 
snamm,     . 
Prrosulibils  vidit,  prawulis  ipsa,  datas." 
M 
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The  old  rectory,  where  good  Mrs. 
Barlow  lived  with  her  son,  waa 
pulled  do^n  onlv  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  little  to  notice  on  the 
main  road,  after  leaving  Tichbome 
on  E.,  till  we  approach  within  4  m. 
of  Winchester.  Then  we  have  on  N. 
Hempage  Wood,  the  scanty  remains 
of  a  royal  forest  which  once  existed 
here.     In  the  year  1086  the  Con- 

Sueror  granted  to  Bishop  Walkelin, 
len  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Winchester,  as  much 
wood  from  the  forest  of  Hempage 
(Hanepinges)  as  his  carpenters  could 
take  in  4  days  and  nights.  "But 
the  bishop,"  says  the  annalist,  "  col- 
lected an  innumerable  troop  of  car- 
penters, and  within  the  assigned  time 
cut  down  the  whole  wood  and  car- 
ried it  off  to  Winchester.  Presently 
after,  th6  king,  passing  by  Hane- 
pii^es,  was  struck  with  amazement, 
andcried  out—*  Am  I  bewitehed,  or 
have  1  taken  leave  of  my  senses  ?  Had 
I  not  once  a  most  delectable  wood  in 
this  spot?*"  But  when  he  under- 
stood the  truth  he  was  violently 
enraged.  Then  the  bishop  put  on  a 
shabby  vestment,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  king*s  feet,  humbly  bagging 
to  resign  the  episcopate,  and  merely 
requesting  that  he  might  retain  his 
royal  friendship  and  chaplaincv. 
And  the  king  was  appeased,  only 
observing,  **I  was  as  much  too 
liberal  in  my  grant  as  you  were  too 
greedy  in  availing  yourself  of  it." 
TWiUis,  from  the  Annales  Eccles. 
Winton,) 

At  6  m.  from  Alresford  the  road 

passes  over  MagdaUn-hill,  with  its 

wide  stretching  view  (post).    On  N. 

is  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital, 

♦harried  by  the  king's  troops  in  the 

geat  rebellion,  dismantled  by  the 
uteh  prisoners  sent  here  by  Charles 
n.  in  1665,  and  pulled  down  by  Bp. 
Thomas  in  1778  (for  views  of  the 
very  interesting  Tr.-Norm.  buildings 
see  Vetmta  MonutnentOt  voLiii.),  and 
iti  inmates  removed  to  Winchester. 
Near  is  the  ground   of  the  great 


Magdalen  fair,  still  held,  though  on 
a  very  reduced  scale,  on  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  day,  0.  S.  (Aug.  3),  at 
which  the  master  of  the  hospital  ia 
entitled  to  hold  a  booth  for  his  own 
sole  use  and  profit.  This  hill  was  a 
frequent  encampment  ground  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  on  Magdalen- 
hill  that  the  reconciliation  between 
John  and  Abp.  Langton  and  his 
suffragans  took  place,  July  20, 1213. 
The  Mng  fell  prostrate  at  the  pri- 
mate's feet,  who  raised  him,  and  the 
united  parties  marched  through  the 
city  to  the  chapter-house  of  the 
cathedral,  where  the  king  received 
absolution.  The  tourist  now  rapidly 
descends  the  heights  upon  Winches- 
ter {post),'}       

Proceeding  by  rly.  from  Alresford, 
we  have  at  61  m.  on  S.  Itchen  Stoke, 
where  is  the  very  elegant  modem 
Dec.  Church  of  St  Mary  (H.  Cony- 
beare,  architect).  The  chancel  was 
built  as  a  memorial  of  that  true 
Churchman  and  good  man,  J.  H. 
Markland.  Observe  the  painted 
glass,  the  encaustic  tile  pavement, 
representing  the  Via  Crucis,  and 
the  pulpit,  all  in  excellent  taste.  We 
reacn  at 

62)  m.  Itchen  Abhas  (Stat.).  The 
small  Norm.  Church,  restored  and 
enlarged  in  very  good  taste,  and  with 
a  carefid  attention  to  details,  iu 
1863,  was  one  of  the  possessions  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Winchester. 

A  short  remove  S.  is  Avington 
(E.  Shelley,  Esq.),  a  modem  brick 
house,  occupying  the  site  of  a  man- 
sion which  with  the  estate  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  family 
of  Brydges,  through  whom  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Dukes  of 
Chandos  and  Buckingham.  It  was 
sold  by  the  late  duke.  The  first 
George  Brydges  of  Avington  married 
the  infamous  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, whose  first  husband  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  during  whicli 
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she  is  said  to  have  held  the  Diike^s 
horse  disguised  as  a  page.  (See 
Barnes,  Ete.  8).  Charles  11.  visited 
her  at  Avington  whilst  the  court  was 
at  Winchester,  and  the  old  house  con- 
tained a  closet  called  "Nell  Gwynne's 
dressing-room."  The  park  is  well 
wooded,  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
the  high  bare  downs  that  inclose  it ; 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
stream  of  the  Arle  to  form  a  large 
sheet  of  water  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  Church  in  the  park  was  built  in 
1789  by  a  bequest  of  Mary  Mar- 
chioness of  Qiemarvon.  All  the 
interior  fittings  are  of  mahogany, 
Its  style  may  be  guessed  from  its 
date. 

IJ  m.  N.  of  the  station  is  The 
Grange  (Lord  Ashburton),  a  stately 
mansion,  originally  built  by  Im'go 
Jones,  temp.  James  I.,  and  called 
one  of  his  best  productions  by 
Horace  Walpole.  It  has,  however, 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  altered 
by  the  second  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
little  trace  of  the  older  building 
remains,  either  within  or  without. 
The  architect  of  the  existing  house 
was  Wilkins.  It  is  a  fine  Grecian 
elevation ;  the  grand  portico,  copied 
&om  the  Parthenon,  being  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  though  completely 
out  of  place  as  an  adjunct  to  a  modem 
Englidi  mansion.  The  park  is  not 
large,  but  picturesquely  wooded,  and 
the  gardens  and  conservatory  are 
very  beautiful.  In  the  grounds  is 
a  piece  of  water  formed  by  the 
Gandover  branch  of  the  Itchen. 
The  first  house  was  built  by  the 
family  of  Henley,  who  acquired  the 
estate  early  in  the  17th  centy.,  and 
was  greatly  improved  by  Robert 
Henley,  the  celebrated  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who,  in  1764,  took  his  title 
of  Earl  of  Northinaton  fi-om  the 
parish  in  which  the  Grange  is 
situated,  in  the  church  of  whidb  is  a 
monument  with  an  elaborate  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory.  On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  title  in  1786  the 
Grange    was  purchased  by  Henry 


Drummond,  Esq.,  and  whilst  in  his 
possession  was  for  some  time  occupied 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  second  Lord  Ashburton  fix)m  Mr. 
Drummond.  Its  name  indicates  that 
it  was,  like  all  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, a  part  of  the  monastic  posses- 
sions attached  to  Winchester.  The 
church  of  Swarratont  so  named,  says 
tradition,  fi-om  the  yew-trees  (swart 
wood),  many  of  which  still  darken 
the  valley,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grange  Park. 

The  rly.,  after  leaving  Itchen 
Abbas,  runs  through  an  open  country, 
above  the  Itchen  valley,  and  near 
Headborne  Worthy  unites  with  the 
London  and  Southampton  line  (Rte. 
21).  1  m.  further  the  Winchester  Stat, 
(67i  m.)  is  reached,  occupying  a 
high  position,  and  commanding  a 
wide  view  of  the  valley  to  the  S. 
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cities  of  England — covers  the  side 
of  a  hill  rising  from  the  vaUey  of  the 
Itchen,  and  running  westward;  the 
cathedral,  and  some  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  city,  occupying  a 
space  of  level  ground  on  each  side  of 
the  river. 
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(Hotds:  George,  best,  accoiding 
to  Milner  eziBtmg  in  the  same  spot  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ; 
Boyal ;   Black  Swan ;  White  Swan.) 

A  British  city  no  doubt  existed 
here  before  the  arrival  of  the  Bomans, 
the  situation,  nearly  at  the  point 
where  the  Itohen  ceased  to  be  navig- 
able, resembling  those  of  other  Celtic 
towns  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
Its  Boman  name,  Yenta  Belgaram, 
has  been  variously  explained;  but  is 
most  probably  a  Latinization  of  the 
Celtic  word  "  Gwent "  or  Champaign, 
1^6  general  name  of  the  downs  west 
of  the  great  Andred's  wood.     The 
so-called    "City    Ditch"    on   Win- 
chester-hill was  the   last   relic    of 
Yenta  Belgarum.    ''There  seem  to 
have  been  several  of  these  Gwents 
in  Britain;  and  the  Bomans  obtained 
their  name  for  the  capital  towns  by 
turning  Gwent  into  a  feminine  sub- 
stantive, and  then  adding  the  name 
of   the  race   which   inhabited   the 
particular   district,  as,  Yenta  Bel- 
garum, Yenta  Icenorum,  Yenta  Silu- 
rum,  &c." — Gued.    Yenta  Belgarum 
wasaplaceof  considerable  importance. 
Bomah  roads  (whose  course  is  for  the 
most  part  followed  by  the  railways) 
connected  it  with-  Portus    Magnus 
(Porchester),   Clausentuln    (Bittern, 
near  .  Sou<iampton\    Sorbiodunum 
(Salisbury),  and  Calleva  (SUchester). 
The  town  itself  contained  temples  to 
Apollo  and  Concord,  occupying  the 
sites  of  the  present  cathedral  and  its 
adjacent  buildings.     Boman  altars 
and  other  remains  have  from  time  to 
time  been  found  here ;   and  at  least 
one  Christian  church  existed  in  it  at 
the  time  of  its  taking  by  the  Saxons. 
This  <x5curred  in  the  year  495,  when 
Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric  landed  at 
t*he  head  of  the  Hamble  Creek,  and 
speedily  established  themselves  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  old  Bomam  city. 
In  their  hands  "Yenta"  became  a 
feminine  substantive,  Wint-e,  gen. 
Wint-an ;  and  the  town  itself,  Wintan- 
ceaster,  or  Winte-ceaster,  "  the  city 
of  the  Wint-e,"  Winchester.— (?tte«*. 


Winchester   seems  to  have  be^ 
for   some   time    occupied    by   the 
Saxons  merely  as  a  fortress  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  country ;  since  it 
was  not  for  70  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  Cerdic  that  the  Britons   of 
Hants     and    Berks    were     finally 
subdued.       It    then    became    the 
proper  constitutional  capital"  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  it  was 
here  that  Birinus,  the  first  Apostle 
of  Western  England,  was  received, 
when   in    6S5   (38  years  after  the 
coming  of  St.  Augustine)  he  con- 
Terted  the  King  A.jniegils  and  all 
his   people   to   Christianity.      The 
succeeding  kings  of  Wessex  were 
crovmed  and  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
which  was  now  commenced ;  and  as 
Wessex  gradually  became  predomi- 
nant over  the  other  kingdoms,  the 
importance  of  Winchester  rose  with 
that  of  the  state.     Here  Egbert, 
with  the  consent  of  his  witan,  im- 
posed the    genera]    name  of  Eng- 
land (Anglia)  on  all  the  kingdoms 
he  had  united  under  his  swa^.     It 
was  here  that   Alfred   sat  m  the 
midst  of  his  "  witan,"  and  sent  forth 
the  greater  part  of  his  laws.   During 
the  reign  of  Athelstan  6  mints  were 
established  in  Winchester  (London 
had  but  3).    Edgar  (959-975)  made 
the  *•  Winchester  measure"  the  stan- 
dard throughout  his  dominions ;  and 
it  was  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester 
that  (if  Budbome's  testimony  is  to  be 
received)  Canute  hung  up  the  crown 
whidti  he  refused  to  wear  after  the 
famous  scene  on  the  seashore  with 
his  courtiers.      Canute's  numerous 
bene&ctions  to  the  church  here  were 
probably  made,  as  elsewhere,  in  ex- 
piation of  the    Danish   ravages  to 
which  Winchester   had  more  than 
once  been  exposed.     It  was  here, 
while  sitting  at  table  with  Edwaid 
the  Confessor,  that  the  great  Earl 
Gk)dwin  was  seized  with  the  fit  of 
apople^  of  which  he  died,    i^ong 
the  old  Sexon  traditions,  which,  aide 
by  side  with  those  of  King  Arilinr 
and  his  knights,  gathered  about  the 
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ancient  capital  of  Wessex,  was  a  story 
that,  whilst  the  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
a  single  combat,  which  was  to  decide 
the  event,  took  place  in  a  meadow 
outside  the  eastern  gate  (the  place  is 
still  pointed  out),  between  Guy  of 
Warwick,  the  Saxon  champion,  and 
a  gigantic  Dane  named  Golbrand. 
Like  Valerius  Corvus  in  his  fight 
¥rith  the  Gaul,  Earl  Guy  was  assisted 
by  a  friendly  crow,  which  fluttered 
about  the  Danish  giant,  and  assisted 
in  his  overthrow.  The  host  of  the 
Northmen  withdrew  accordingly.  A 
turret  j  projecting  from  the  city  wall 
(now  destroyed)  was  long  called 
**  Athelstan's  chair,"  and  said  to 
have  been  the  place  from  which  he 
overlooked  the  combat. 

After  the  Conquest  Winchester 
still  continued  one  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  king  *'wore  his  crown" 
during  the  great  yearly  festivals. 
Many  of  our  early  sovereigns  went 
through  the  rite  of  coronation  at 
Winchester.  William  the  Conqueror 
was  crowned  here  for  a  second  time 
in  1069,  Stephen  on  his  usurpation  in 
1135,  and  Bichard  I.  in  1194,  after  his 
return  from  his  German  prison.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Bp.  Henry  of  Blois  by 
the  Empress  MatUda  in  1141  a  fire 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
including,  it  is  said,  40  churches  and 
2  abbeys.  After  her  flight  the  Lon- 
doners with  the  king's  troops  sacked 
what  remained;  *' iSter  ruining  and 
pUlaging  houses  and  cellars,  and 
not  a  few  churches,  all  returned 
]iome,  carrying  with  them  a  quan- 
tity of  costly  spoil,  and  a  multitude 
of  prisoners." — Cresta  Stephani.  In 
1184  the  dty  was  incorporated  by 
Henry  II.  In  1207  Henry  HI,  was 
bom  here ;  he  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  minority  in  the  city,  and 
by  its  name  he  was  commonly  ^own. 
In  1213  his  father,  John  lackland, 
was  here  formally  reconciled  to  Abp. 
Laneton  and  the  prelates  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled,  and  at  the 
chapter-house    received    absolution 


from  the  metropolitan.  In  1265 
Winchester  was  sacked  by  the 
younger  De  Montfort  during  the 
Barons'  War.  After  the  fall  of  De 
Montfort  it  obtained  a  reduction  of 
its  fee-farm  rent  in  consequence  of 
its  "poverty  and  ruined  state;" 
but  this  did  not  compensate  it  for 
the  injury  that  it  received  when 
Edward  I.  abandoned  it  as  a  royal 
residence.  Up  to  this  time  the  trade 
of  Winchester  had  rivalled  that  of 
London.  A  great  fail,  the  original 
licence  for  which  was  granted  to  Bp. 
Walkelin  by  the  Conqueror,  was 
annually  held  on  the  hill  of  St.  Giles 
(across  the  Itchen,  beyond  Eastgate 
Bridge,  where,  in  1076,  EarlWaltheof 
was  beheaded  for  conspiring  against 
the  Conqueror),  which,  owing  to  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  port  of  South- 
ampton, attracted  merchants  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  For  several 
ceuturies  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  in 
Languedoc  was  the  only  rival  of  that 
of  Winchester.  (Hudson  Turner). 
The  hill  was  divided  into  streets  of 
booths,  named  after  the  merchants 
of  the  different  countries  and  dis- 
tricts who  exposed  their  wares  in 
them,  as  the  street  of  the  Flemings, 
of  C^en,  of  Limoges,  and  of  iSie 
Genoese,  as  well  as  after  the  commo- 
dities sold,  as  the  drapery,  the  pottery, 
the  spicery,  the  stannary,  &c.  The 
transaction  of  business  was  strictly 
prohibited  at  Southampton,  and 
every  place  within  7  leagues  of  the 
city.  The  passes  through  the  great 
woody  districts,  which  merchants 
coming  from  London  or  the  West 
would  be  compelled  to  traverse,  were 
on  this  occasion  carefally*  guarded 
by  mounted  "  sergeants  at  arms," 
since  the  wealth  which  was  being 
conveyed  to  St.  Giles's-hill  attracted 
bands  of  outlaws  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  parliament  was  held  in  the  city 
in  1285,  when  the  ordinances  ^own 
as  ^'the  Statutes  of  Winchester" 
were  passed.  Winchester  attained 
celebrity  in  very  early  times  as  the 
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seat  of  weaving  and  drapery  in 
general.  Camden  and  others  assign 
to  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  city  an 
antiquity  coeval  with  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  According  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  the  woollen  doth  trade  princi- 
pally flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  L,  and  de- 
clined in  subsequent  reigns.  From 
1333  to  1363  Winchester  was  the 
"staple**  or  general  wool-mart  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  its  importance  as 
a  place  of  trade  had  already  much 
declined,  and  by  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  its  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  were  gone.  (See 
Smirke,  *  Consuetudinary  of  Winches- 
ter,' Arch.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.)  It  still, 
however,  received  numerous  royal 
visits.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  1623. 
found  it  *  *  like  a  body  without  a  soul,*' 
with  **  almost  as  many  parishes  as 
people."  The  marriage  of  Henry 
IV.  with  Joan  of  Navarre,  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  was  solemnized  in  the 
cathedral,  Feb.  7,  1403.  In  1415 
Henry  V.,  before  his  departure  for 
Agincourt,  received  the  French  am- 
bassadors in  the  castle,  and  feasted 
them  at  ttie  royal  table.  Prince 
Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VH.  and 
Elizabeth  of  York,  was  bom  here  in 
1487,  and  received  his  name  in  accor 
dance  with  the  old  traditions  of  the 
place,  08  well  as  with  the  assumptions 
of  his  father,  who,  anxious  to  set 
forward  every  possible  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  professed  to  be 
descended  from  Cadwallader,  ances- 
tor of  the  great  British  chieftain, 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  were  here  together  in 
1522 ;  and  James  I.,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  here  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  sheriff  (Sir  B.  Tichbome, 
ante)y  anticipating  the  commands  of 
the  privy  council,  in  1603.  Win- 
chester was  taken,  with  the  exception 
of  the  castle,  by  the  troops  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  after  the  fight  at 
Oheriton  in  1644 ;  and  in  the  folr 
lowing  year  the  castle  surrendered 
to  Cromwell  himself,  Oct,  6,  1645, 


after  a  siege  of  8  days.  (See 
Cromwell's  letter  giving  an  account 
of  the  affiiir,  Carlyle,  vol.  i,  251). 
Hugh  Peters,  who  brought  the 
letters,  received  501.  *'  for  liis  good 
news.'*  His  own  verbal  narrative 
may  be  read  in  Sprigg,  p.  41,  ed. 
1854.  In  little  more  than  three 
years  later  Charles  I.  passed  through 
Winchester  on  his  way  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  Windsor,  whence  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall,  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion waiting  on  him  with  an  address 
of  con4olence.  After  the  Restoration 
Winchester  received  a  final  gleam  of 
royal  favour;  the  open  downs  and 
fine  hunting  country  wliich  surround 
it  having  induced  Charles  II.  to 
commence  a  palace  here,  only  part  of 
which  was  finished  at  his  death; 
and  though  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, who  visited  Winchester  in 
1707,  accompanied  by  Queen  Anne, 
was  so  charmed  with  the  neighbour- 
hood as  to  propose  to  finish  the 
palace,  death  again  interrupted  the 
design,  and  Wren's  plan  remained  * 
incomplete.  From  this  time  the  town, 
which  had  been  fearfully  devastated 
by  the  plague  in  1666,  decreased 
both  in  size  and  population ;  and  the 
main  .sources  of  life  and  movement 
were,  and  still  are,  the  cathedral 
establishment,  and  the  famous  gram- 
mar school  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham.  The  county  business  is 
still  transacted  here ;  and  it  returns 
2  M.P.8,  as  it  has  done  since  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  It  has  no 
especial  manufieioture,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  almost  stationary ;  in  1861 
it  was  14,776,  and  in  1871, 16,366,  in 
each  case  including  from  1000  to 
1500  military.  Among  eminent 
natives  may  be  mentioned,  Wolstan, 
Bp.  of  Worcester,  Dean  Pace,  Bp. 
Bilson,  one  of  the  revisers  of  King 
James'  Bible,  and  Dr.  Lingard,  the 
Eoman  Catholic  historian  of  Eng- 
land. 
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(1.)  The  Cathedral. 

(a)  History.  (6)  West  Front,  (c)  Nave. 
(d)  Font,  (e)  W.  Chantries.  (/)  Oioir.  (p) 
Tower.  (A)  Presbytery,  (tj  Mortuary 
Ghests.     (J)  Feretory,     (k)  N.  Transept. 


(l)  Lady  Chapel.  (i»)  Tomb  of  Wil 
Rufiis.  (n)  E.  Chantries,  (o)  S.  Transept, 
(p)  Crypt,  (g)  Close,  (r)  Deanery.  («) 
Library. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  first  point  to 
which  attention  should  be  oirected. 
The  tourist  will  find  his  way  to  it 
from  tlie  stat.  by  descending  Jewry- 
street  rt.  (passing  rt.  the  CSm  Ex- 
change) and  High-street  (the  "  Cyp," 
or  "Cheap-street"  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters),  to  the  Market  Cross,  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  High-street, 
where  he  turns  rt.,  and  passing  the 
little  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  almost 
boned  in  houses,  a  short  avenue  of 
trees  will  bring  him  opposite  the 
W.  front.  The  architectural  history 
of  the  cathedral  has  been  treated  at 
length  by  the  late  Professor  Willis^ 
in  an  admirable  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  ArchsBological  Insti- 
tute at  Winchester  in  1845,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  vol.  of  Proceedings 
for  that  year.  The  visitor  who  de- 
sires fuller  information  than  can 
here  be  given  should  refer  to  that 
volume. 

(a)  Tradition  assigns  the  building 
of  the  first  Christian  church  at  Win- 
chester to  the  British  King  Lucius, 
the  same  shadowy  monarch  who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  church  at  Canterbury  assigned  to 
Augustine  by  Ethelbert  (see  Hand- 
hook  for  Kent  and  Sussex),  This  pri- 
mitive church,  with  the  monastery 
attached  to  it,  was,  it  is  said,  destroyed 
during  the  persecution  under  Aure- 
lian,  and  reconstructed,  a.d.  293, "  by 
the  faithful,"  in  honour  of  St.  Amphi- 
balus,one  of  those  who  then  suffered, 
^ough  some  have  denied  his  per- 
sonal existence,  and  converted  him 
into  the  abbot's  amphihalum  or 
cloak.  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  WessejL  (519),  converted 


this  church,  says  the  old  chronicler, 
into  a  "temple  of  Dagon,"  and  it 
was  entirely  removed  by  Kynegils 
(635),  on  his  conversion  oy  Birinus. 
Kjrnegils  granted  "  the  whole  of  the 
land  for  the  space  of  7  m.  round  the 
city,"  long  known  as  Barton  Manor, 
for  the  support  of  the  monks,  who 
were  again  established  here.  A 
church  was  now  commenced,  and 
completed  by  Kynewalch,  son  of 
Kynegils,  by  whom,  on  the  division 
of  the  see  of  Dorchester,  founded  by 
his  father  Kynegils,  Winchester  was 
made  an  episcopal  see,  662.  Succeed- 
ing bishops,  especially  St.  Swithun 
(852-862)  and  Ethelwold  (963-984), 
greatly  enlarged  and  repaired  this 
cathedral,  which,  at  its  dedication 
after  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
the  latter  bishop,  was  consecrated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Here  were  in- 
terred most  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
Wessex  (Al&ed;  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors were,  however,  buried  in  the 
"Novum  Monasterium,'*  the  Abbey 
of  Hyde,  founded  by  King  Alfred 
himself  as  a  burial-place  for  his 
family,  N.  of  the  present  cathedral) ; 
and  here  Canute  the  Dane  was  laid 
to  rest)  having  already  offered  his 
crown  before  the  high  altar  (see 
ante).  The  great  patron  of  the 
church  and  of  Winchester  was  the 
pluvial  St.  Switliun,  whose  rehcs 
were  removed  from  their  original 
place- of  sepulture  before  the  N. 
door  of  the  nave,  and  placed  by  his 
successor,  Ethelwold,  in  a  golden 
shrine  of  the  richest  w<»kmanship. 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned 
in  this  Saxon  church;  and  in  its 
nave,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
his  mother  Emma,  who  had  been 
accused  of  incontinence,  underwent 
Ihe"  fiery  ordeal,"  and  passed  safely, 
blindfold,  over  9  red-hot  plough- 
shares. 

Of  this  cathedral  no  portion  re- 
mains. It  occupied,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  site  somewhat  N.  of  the 
present  building,  the  N.  transept 
of  which  possibly  covers  a  part  of 
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the  old  foimdations.  Following 
the  custom  of  the  Norman  bishops, 
Bp.  Walkelin  (1070-1098)  com- 
menced a  new  cathedral  **from  the 
foundations  "  in  the  year  1098.  (For 
this  work  the  freshwater  limestone 
of  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  oaks  of  Hempage  Wood,  were 
used;  see  the  story,  ante,)  It  was 
completed  in  1093,  when  me  monks 
entered  it  in  solemn  procession  '*  in 
presence  of  nearly  all  me  bishops  and 
abbots  of  England."  The  shrine 
of  St.  Bwithun,  and  other  relics, 
were  removed  into  the  new  cathe- 
dral; and  the  old  church  was  then 
entirely  pulled  down.  Bp.  Godfrey 
de  Lucy  (1189-1204)  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  eastern  part 
of  Walkelin's  cathedral;  and  Bp. 
Edingdon  (1346-1366),  beside  other 
works,  commenced  the  reconstruction 
of  the  nave,  which  was  continued 
by  his  successors,  Wykeham  (1367- 
1404),  Beaufort  (1405-1447),  and 
Waynflete  (1447-1486).  The  present 
cathedral  consists  of  these  recorded 
works,  ranging  from  Walkelin  to 
Waynflete,  together  with  others  of 
less  importance,  whose  history  is  not 
so  certain. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral 
are: — 

Feet. 
Extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  .  .  560 
Extreme  breadth  at  transepts .   ••    •    208 

Lengtiiofnave 260 

Breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  ....      86 

Height  of  nave IB 

length  of  choir 138 

Height  of  tower .138 

(b)  The  TT./ron^  restored  1860,  is 
the  work  of  Bp.  Edingdon  (aeepost). 
Figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  for- 
merly occupied  the  tabernacles  be- 
tween the  porches;  and  a  modem 
statue  of  William  of  Wykeham  ap- 
pears in  the  niche  at  the  top  of  tl^e 
gable  above  the  window.  The  an- 
cient figure  is  preserved  in  the  crypt. 

The  visitor  should  by  all  means 
enter  by  the  great  western  door. 
The  length  of  Winchester  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  English  cathedral, 


the  distance  from  this  entrance  to 
the  extreme  eastern  buttresses  being 
560  ft.  The  effect  of  this  great 
length,  390  ft.  of  which  (as  fiar  as 
the  end  of  the  choir)  are  visible  frx>m 
the  W.  door  unbroken  by  the  organ, 
which  is  placed  imder  the  N.  tower 
arch,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand 
and  impressive.  The  stringcourse  of 
corbel  heads,  and  th^  light  balus- 
trade of  the  triforium  in  the  nave, 
should  here  be  noticed  as  remarkably 
aiding  the  general  effect. 

(o)  The  Nave  of  Winchester  "ex- 
hibits one  of  the  most  curious  in- 
stances of  transformation  from  one 
style  of  architecture  to  another  tiiat 
has  been  preserved  to  us;  for  al- 
though at  present  a  complete  and 
perfect  specimen  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  it  is  yet  in  the  heart  and 
core  of  its  structure,  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof^  the  original  Norman 
building  commenced,  if  not  com- 
pleted, by  Bp.  Walkelin."— TTtHM. 
"It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
nave  of  a  church  either  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  wanting  only  somewhat 
increased  dimensions."  —  Fergusson, 
Bp.  Walkelin's  Norm,  nave  extended 
about  40  ft.  in  advance  of  the  present 
one.  This  extreme  western  portion 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  ruinous 
state  when  Bp.  Edingdon  (1345- 
1366)  pulled  it  down,  and  built  the 
present  W.  front,  with  the  great 
window  and  porches,  together  with 
the  2  first  bays  of  the  nave  on  the 
N.  side,  and  one  on  the  S.  A  careful 
examination  will  show  many  differ- 
ences between  this  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  nave.  The  2  first  windows, 
for  example,  in  the  N.  aisle,  are  of  a 
different  and  far  inferior  design  to 
those  beyond  them.  **  They  are 
singularly  heavy,  and  from  the  ex- 
treme depth  of  their  exterior  mould- 
ings have  a  most  cavernous  and 
gloomy  appearance."  The  heads  of 
tne  panels  and  lights  in  Edingdon's 
work  also  differ  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  nave.  The  points  of  the 
cusps  in  the  first  are  omamisnted 
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each  with  a  small  leaf;  in  the  other 
work  they  are  plain.  The  design  of 
the  great  W.  window  is  very  simple, 
'^  re<niciBg  itself  to  the  merest  stone 
grating.*'  The  glass  with  which  it 
is  filled  was,  it  is  said,  collected  &om 
different  parts  of  the  building  after 
the  destruction  of  the  rest  by  Crom- 
well's troops.  It  is,  however,  **  un- 
doubtedly the  earliest  Perp.  glass  in 
the  cathedral,  and  may  be  the  work  of 
Bp.  Edingdon,"  like  the  window  it- 
self.—C.  Winston. 

Edingdon's  work  was  oontintied 
by  his  successor,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  (1367-1404),  who  purchased 
for  this  purpose  the  stone-quarries 
of  Quarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
from  which  Walkelin  had  originally 
built  the  cathedral.  He  began  the 
transformation  of  the  nave  from 
Norman  to  Perp.  "  I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  instead  of  rebuilding,  for 
the  Norman  core  still  remains  in  the 
piers  and  walls  up  to  the  parapet, 
and  in  many  places  the  Norman 
ashlaring  as  well.*' — Willis,  Thus 
the  8  westerly  piers  on  the  S.  side 
retain  the  Norm,  ashlaring,  upon 
which  the  new  mouldings  have  been 
wrought.  The  Norm,  arches  still 
remain]  behind  the  triforium ;  Norm, 
shafts  remain  above  the  present 
vault;  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
clerestory  the  Ncnrm.  masonry  and 
flat  buttress  may  be  seen  running 
up  between  the  rerp.  windows.  In 
the  S.  side  aisle  part  of  the  lower 
extremily  of  a  Norm,  shaft  appears, 
having  probably  been  covered  by 
some  snrine  or  altar-work.  The 
Norm,  shafts  and  capitals  remain  in 
situ  in  the  second  bay  from  the 
crossing  on  the  N.,  where  they  were 
hidden  by  the  roodscreen,  and  there- 
fore left  unaltered. 

For  ample  and  most  interesting 
details  of  the  very  curious  manner 
in  which  the  original  Norm,  work 
was  partly  cut  away,  and  partly 
work^  into  the  new  Perp.,  the 
tourist  must  be  referred  to  Professor 
Willis's  paper.    The  nave  should  be 


compared  throughout  with  that  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  in  building 
at  the  same  time.  There,  however, 
the  old  Norm,  nave  was  entirely 
pulled  down,  and  the  pier  arch 
mouldings  are  consequently  much 
lighter,  and  the  piers  more  slender, 
than  those  of  Winchester.  Botti 
naves  have  lieme  vaults ;  the  inven- 
tion of  which  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  Wykeham,  but  which 
were  really  in  use  long  before  his 
time.  The  balcony  above  the  pier 
arches  at  Winchester,  beautiful  in 
effect,  was  to  some  extent  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  thick  Norm, 
wall,  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  and 
disguised.  The  design  of  the  win- 
dows throughout  the  nave  (except 
Edingdon's)  is  very  elegant  and 
peculiar,  and  should  be  specially 
noticed.  The  great  iron  hooks  be- 
tween the  piers  were  used  for  sup- 
porting the  tapestry  with  which  the 
church  was  decorated  on  high 
festivals. 

At  Wykeham's  death,  in  1404,  the 
8.  side  of  the  nave  was  completed, 
and  the  N.  begun.  The  works  were 
carried  on  and  finished  by  his  two 
successors.  Cardinal  Beaufort  and 
Bp.  Wayiiete  (1405-1486),  Less  of 
the  original  Norm,  work  seems  to 
have  been  worked  into  the  walls  on 
the  N.  side  than  by  Wykeham  on 
the  S.  On  the  bosses  of  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  and  on  the  tablet  under 
the  triforium,  appear  the  arms  and 
busts  of  Wykeham — of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  and  his  father — their  de- 
vice the  white  hart  chained— and 
the  lily  of  Bp.  Waynflete. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is 
a  square  stone  gallery,  called  the 
Tribune.  It  is  part  of  Edingdon's 
work,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  gallery  for  minstrels  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  The  episcopal 
registers  are  now  deposited  here. 

(d)  The  Font,  m  the  N.  aisle  of 

the  nave,  is  no  doubt  of  Walkelin's 

time,  and  should  be  compared  with 

those  at  East  Meon  (Rte  18),  and 
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in  St.  Miobaers  church,  Southampton 
(Rte.  21).  All  3  were  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  sculptor.  The 
designs  on  the  4  sides  of  the  Win- 
chester font  are  partly  baptismal 
symbols  (the  salamander  and  the 
dfrinking  doves),  and  partly  represent 
events  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Myra,  the  patron  saint  of  children, 
and  in  great  honour  with  the 
Normans. 

(e)  On  the  S.  side  of  the  nave, 
and  near  the  choir,  is  Bp.  EdingdcnCa 
chantry  (1845-1366),  the  first  of  a 
very  fine  series  of  chantry  chapels 
contained  in  the  cathedral,  most  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  life 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
founded.  This  chantry  was,  how 
ever,  altered  when  Wykeham  re- 
modelled the  piers  against  which  it 
stands, — and  is  later  in  style  than 
Edingdon's  genuine  work.  Eding- 
don  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury;  and 
upon  that  occasion  to  have  used 
the  well-known  saying,  **  If  Canter- 
bury is  the  higher  rack,  Winchester 
is  the  better  manger."  j  Opposite 
Edingdon's  chantry  is  Bp.  Morley's 
altar-tomb,  with  an  epitapli  com- 
posed by  himself  in  his  80th  year. 
On  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  pier  to 
the  W.  is  an  interesting  inscription  to 
the  heroic  Col.  Boles,  killed  with  60 
of  his  men  in  Alton  church  (Rte.  18). 

Edingdon's  chantry  is  of  inferior 
design  and  interest  to  that  of  William 
of  Wykeham  (1367-1404),  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  space  between  2 
piers  of  the  nave,  on  the  same  side, 
lower  down.  This  chapel,  to  wliich 
Wykeham  refers  in  his  will,  was  built 
by  him  on  the  site  of  ah  altar  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  his  especial  pa- 
troness, the  mass  at  which  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  attend 
when  a  boy  at  school,  and  which 
stood,  it  is  said,  '*  in  that  part  of  the 
cross  precisely  which  corresponded 
with  the  pierced  side  of  the  Saviour." 
(This,  however,  is  hardly  the  case, 
even  allowing  for  the  extra  length  of 


the  Norm,  nave.)  The  design  of 
Wykeham's  chantry  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
remaining  of  a  14th-century  monu- 
mental chapel.  The  foundation  of 
the  altar  is  still  visible.  The  bishop's 
effigy,  the  "comeliness"  of  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  may  have  in- 
duced Anthony  Wood  to  describe 
him  as  having  a  "  courtly  presence," 
reposes  on  an  altar-tomb  in  the 
centre,  arrayed  in  cope  and  mitre.  ■ 
The  pillow  at  the  head  is  supported 
by  2  angels.  At  the  feet  3  monks 
are  represented  offering  up  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul. 
(They  are  said,  but  questionably,  to 
represent  Wykeham's  3  assistants  in 
the  cathedral  works— William  Wyn- 
ford,  his  architect ;  Simon  de  Mem- 
bury,  his  surveyor  of  the  works ;  and 
John  Wayte,  controller.)  The  tomb 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  members  of  the 
bishop's  two  foundations,  at  Winches- 
ter and  Oxford.  (For  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  Wykeham,  architect,  bishop, 
engineer,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  man  of 
his  age,  see  his  life  by  Bp,  Lowtli.) 

The  W.  window  of  the  S. 
aisle  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  in 
memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  97th  who  fell  in  the  Crimea, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Hedley 
Vicars  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Their  colours  are  affixed  to  the  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  S.W.  door. 
Among  the  monuments  in  the  S. 
aisle,  commencing  from  the  W.,  re- 
mark those  of  the  wife  of  Bp.  North, 
by  Flaxman ;  of  Dr.  Warton,  head 
master  of  Winchester  College,  d. 
1800,  epitaph  byDr.  Parr,  bvFlaxman, 
and  graceful  in  desig^i,  although  Ihe 
boys  whom  the  doctor  is  instnicting 
must  have  been  chosen  for  their  pe- 
culiar ugliness;  Bp,  Tomlinet  d.  1820, 
by  Richard  Westmaoott,  jun. ;  Bean 
Cheyney,  d.  1760;  Bp.  WiUis,  by 
Cheere,  d.  1734,  with  the  head,  con- 
trary to  custom,  to  the  E.  Sir  George 
Frevostf  d.l816, byChantrey.  Against 
the  pier  nearest  tne  choir  door,  on  the 
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N.  side,  is  a  medallion  of  Bp.  Hoadly, 
d.  1761,  exhibiting  Magna  Charta  side 
by  side  -with  the  Bible,  and  the  cap  of 
liberty  jostling  the  pastoral  staff. 

Opposite  the  font  in  the  N.  aisle 
remark  the  monument  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Montagu,  foundress  of  the  Blue- 
stocking Club,  and  the  chimney- 
sweeper's friend,  d.  1800,  and  her 
husband ;  and  the  memorial  slab  of 
Jane  Austen,  the  novelist. 

(/)  From  the  nave  we  pass  into  the 
Choir,  through  an  oak  screen  de- 
signed by  Scott,  as  a  memorial  of  Bp. 
Wilberforce  and  Dean  Gamier.  Chi 
the  N.  side  is  placed  the  jewelled 
pastoral  staff  of  the  bishop ;  and  the 
central  arch  is  fitted  with  gates  of 
metal  work.  The  choir  itself  con- 
sists of  the  old  choir  of  the  monks, 
imder  the  tower,  and  of  the  presby- 
tery beyond  it.  This  portion  of  the 
cathedral  is  of  various  dates:  the 
tower  itself  late  Norm. ;  the  piers, 
arches,  and  clerestory  of  the  presby- 
tery, Dec.  (temp.  Bp.  Edingdon, 
about  1350) ;  the  screen  inclosing  it, 
Perp.  (the  work  of  Bp.  Fox,  abDut 
1524)  ;  the  vaulting  of  the  presbytery 
is  also  the  work  of  Bp.  Fox ;  and  the 
ceiling  under  the  tower  dates  from 
1634. 

(g)  The  Tower  itself,  the  enormous 
piers  of  which  at  once  attract  atten- 
tion, is  the  successor  of  that  of 
Walkelin,  under  which  William 
Eufus  had  been  buried;  and  many 
thought,  according  to  the  old  chroni- 
clers, **  that  the  fall  of  the  tower  was 
a  judgment  for  his  sins,  since  it  was  a 
grievous  wrong  to  bury  in  that  sacred 
place  one  who  all  his  life  had  been 
profane  and  sensual,  and  who  died 
without  the  Christian  viaticum." 
The  great  size  and  massiveness  of 
the  piers  is  pi-obably  owing  to  the 
panic  caused  by  the  fall  of  their 
predecessors.  **  They  are  at  present 
most  unwieldy  and  intrusive,  from 
their  excessive  size  and  awkward 
squareness  of  form,  and  are  the 
largest  tower  piers  in  England  in 
proportion  to  the  spans  of  the  arches 


that  rest  on  them."— FiZK*.  The 
very  narrow  arches  opening  to  the 
transepts  should  be  remarked.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  churches  with  a 
central  tower  to  give  the  greater 
span  to  the  arches  opening  E.  and 
W.,  in  order  to  leave  the  view  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  church 
unobstructed,  but  the  system  is  here 
carried  to  a  very  unusual  excess. 

The  tower  was  originally  a  lantern, 
but  was  ceiled  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  in  the  centre  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity,  surrounded  by  the  sentence, 
"SintDomus  hujus  pii  reges  nutritii, 
reginsB  nutrices  pisB."  The  letters 
painted  red  form  the  date  1634.  Me- 
dallions of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  with  their  arms  and  devices, 
also  appear  on  this  ceiling.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  remove  tnis  ceiling 
and  reopen  the  lantern. 

The  stalls,  which  extend  Ax)m  the 
eastern  tower  piers  to  the  first  pier 
of  the  nave,  are  of  oak,  as  black  as 
ebony,  and  exceedingly  rich  and 
beautiful  in  design.  "They  are 
early  Dec.  work,  and  their  canopies 
and  gables  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  tomb  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  in  Westminster 
Abbey. "-—Willis.  This  would  place 
their  date  about  1296.  The  desks 
and  stools  in  front  of  the  upper  range 
bear  the  initials  of  Henry  VIII., 
Bp.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Dean  Kings- 
mill,  and  the  date  1540.  The  rich 
pulpit  on  the  N.  side  bears  the. name 
of  its  donor,  "Thomas  Silkstede, 
prior,"  on  different  parts  of  it.  The 
episcopal  throne  is  nlodem,  from  a 
design  of  the  late  Mr.  Garbett.  The 
organ,  a  very  fine  one  (which  figured 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851),  is 
placed  under  the  N.  transept  arch. 

(h)  Passing  into  the  Freitytery,  we 
find  the  piers  and  arches  are  Dec, 
the  extreme  eastern  portion  (the  N. 
arch  and  the  eastern  arches)  dating 
from  about  1320,  the  rest  from  about 
1350  (temp.  Bp.  Edingdon).  (For 
minute  architectural  details  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  cathedral, 
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see  WiUis,  Bp.  Lucy's  work,  beyond 
the  presbytery,  E.,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed,  had  been  already  completed ; 
and  the  new  work  of  the  presbytery 
was  connected  with  it  in  a  manner 
worth  notice.  It  may  be  examined 
at  the  back  of  the  raised  platform 
beyond  the  reredos.)  The  magnifi- 
cent reredos,  which  rises  at  the  back 
of  the  altar,  of  the  same  type  as 
those  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  Sonthwark, 
St.  Alban's,  and  Christ  Church,  is 
probably  of  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 
century.  It  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored. Above  the  altar  is  a  tolerably 
good  picture  of  the  Baising  of 
Lazarus,  by  West.  The  east  window 
of  the  clioir,  best  seen  from  the  part 
under  the  tower,  is  filled  with  Perp. 
glass  a  Uttle  earlier  than  1525,  and 
tile  work  of  Bp.  Fox,  whose  arms 
and  motto,  **Est  Deo  Gratia,"  are 
introduced  in  it.  **The  onljr  part 
of  the  glass,  however,  now  in  its 
original  position,  consists,  as  I  think, 
of  the  2  figures  which  occupy  the 

2  southernmost  of  the  lower  lights, 
and  of  that  in  all  the  tracery  lights, 
except  the  top  central  one  and  the 

3  immediately  below  it.  The  top 
central  light  is  filled  principally  with 
some  glass  of  Wykeham's  time,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  window  with  glass 
of  Fox's  time,  removed  from  other 
windows." — C.  Winston.  The  window 
must  have  been  magnificent  in  its 
original  state.  *'  In  point  of  execu- 
tion it  is  as  nearly  penect  as  painted 
glass  can  be.  In  it  the  shadows  have 
attained  their  proper  limit.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  glass-painting 
attained  its  highest  perfection  as  an 
art."— a.  W. 

The  presbytery  is  closed  at  the 
sides  by  screens  of  stone  tracery, 
mostly  erected  by  Bp.  Fox  (1500- 
1 520),  and  bearing  his  motto.  There 
are  also  the  initials  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, with  his  motto,  **In  Domino 
confido;"  and  the  initials  W.  F., 
with  the  motto  *'  Sit  Laus  Deo,"  be- 
longing to  some  unknown  contributor, 
''^hc  date  1525  also  occurs  here. 


(t)  Upon  these  screens,  on  either 
side  and  under  each  pier  arch,  are 
placed  Mortuary  Chests    (also   the 
work  of  Bp.  Fox,  but  restored  after 
the  great  rebellion),  containing  the 
bones  of  West   Saxon    kings   and 
bishops,    originally   buried   in   the 
crypt  of  the  old  Saxon  cathedral, 
and  removed  into  Walkelin's  church 
by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  who,  it  is 
said,  mingled  the   bones   together, 
since  there  were  no  inscriptions  on 
the  old  monuments  by  which  kings 
could  be  distinguished  from  bishops 
or  bishops  from  kings.    By  him  they 
were  placed  in  leaden  sarcophagi. 
The  present  chests,  six  in  number, 
are  of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and 
gilt,  and  in  the  style  of  the  •*  Re- 
naissance," which  was  beginning  to 
appear  in  England  in  Fox's  time. 
The  names  inscribed  on  the  chests 
are  (beginning  from  the  altar  on  the 
N.  side,  and  returning  to  it  on  the 
S.)—l.Kynegils  (first  Christianking) 
and  Eadulph  (or  Ethelwulf,  father 
of  King  Alfred),  kmgs.    2.  Kenulph 
(or  Kenewalch,  son  of  Kynegils)  and 
Egbert  (the  so-called  consolidator  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy),  kings. 
3  and  4  (opposite  each  other),  Canute, 
Bufus   [almost  certainly  an   error, 
post"],  Queen  Emma,  and  the  Bps. 
Wina  and  Alwyn.   5.  Edmund,  king, 
perhaps  Edmund  Ironside.  6.  Edred, 
king.    The  chests  were  broken  open 
during  the  rebellion,  and  the  con- 
tents, in  the  words  of  Evelyn,  who 
wrote   in  1685,  "scattered  by  the 
sacrilegious  jrebells,  and  afterwards 
gathered  up  again  and  put  into  new 
chests ;"  hence  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
rely  on  the  identity  of  the  contents 
of  each  chest,  almough  the  visitor 
may. fairly  believe  that  the  actual 
relics  of  the  Saxon  kings  are  laid  up 
within  them. 

The  timber  vaulting  of  the  pres- 
bytery is  also  the  work  of  Bp.  Fox, 
and  displays  on  its  bosses  a  mass  of 
heraldry,  besides  (at  the  E.  end)  the 
various  emblems  of  the  Passion,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  faces,  re- 
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presenting  Pilate  and  his  wife,  Herod, 
Annas  and  Oaiaphas,  Judas,  Malchns 
with  the  sword  of  Peter  dividing  his 
ear,  Peter  himself,  and  many  others. 
All  are  curions,  and  are  best  seen 
from  the  triforium. 

(J)  On  either  side  of  the  altar  a 
door  opens  to  the  space  behind  the 
rer«ios,  forming  the  polygonal  part 
of  the  choir,  standing  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Norm.  apse.  (Remark 
the  carvings  in  the  spandrels  of  these 
doors — ^the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Visitation  of  Elizabeth.)  This  was 
tiie  Feretory,  a  place  for  theferetra 
or  slirines  of  the  patron  saints ;  and 
before  the  construction  of  the  reredos 
it  must  have  been  visible  from  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  church. 
This  arrangement  of  the  shrines,  at 
the  back  of  the  high  altar,  was  and 
is  a  very  usual  one,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  At  the  E..end 
of  the  feretory  is  a  raised  platform, 
7  ft.  broad,  and  extending  quite 
across.  It  was  originally  much 
higher  than  at  present;  and  *Mn  front 
are  the  remains  of  a  hollow  place, 
which,  from  the  piers  and  other  in- 
dications that  remain  on  the  floor, 
evidently  had  an  arcade  in  front  of 
it.'*  On  this  platform  was  no  doubt 
the  shrine  of  St.  Swithun,  and  that  of 
St.  Blrinus,  who  converted  Kynegils. 
Smaller  relics  were  possibly  displayed 
in  the  arcade  below.  There  is  a 
vault  beneath  the  platform,  called 
"the  Holy  Hole,"  to  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

St.  Swithm,  Bp.  of  Wmchester 
from  852  to  862,  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the 
cathedral,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
especial  patron  of  both.  His  remains 
were  originally  interred,  by  his  own 
desire,  in  the  churchyard;  and  a 
small  chapel  was  afterwards  erected 
in  his  honour  outside  the  N.  door  of 
the  nave.  It  is  traditionally  asserted 
that  the  removal  of  his  relics  from 
his  grave  to  their  golden  shrine  was 
prevented  by  40  days  of  continued 
rain  ;  hence  the  popular  belief  that 


if  St.  Swlthun's  day  (July  15)  be 
marked  by  a  feill  of  rain,  **  twice 
twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces 
drain  f  or,  as  the  old  rhyme  ran : 

"  St.  Swithun'8  day,  if  thoa  dost  rain. 
Fur  forty  days  it  will  remain ; 
St  Swithun'8  day,  if  thou  be  &ir, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair." 

July,  however,  has  its  '*  weather 
saints"  in  the  calendars  of  France 
and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
England.  The  old  Flemish  name 
of  the  month  is  "  Wedermaend," 
"  the  month  of  storms." 

{h)  Betuming  into  the  nave,  or 
passing  through  the  N.  door  of  the 
presbytery,  we  enter  the  North 
Transept,  where  the  visitor  at  once 
finds  himself  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  Bp.  Walkelm.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  windows, 
which  are  Dec.  insertions,  all  here 
is  plain  and  rude  Norman :  massive 
and  grand  in  eflfect,  and  very  im- 
pressive. The  arches,  both  of  trifo- 
rium and  clerestory,  are  square  edged, 
like  the  pier  arches  below  them ; 
^  hence  arises  the  peculiarly  simple 
and  massive  eflect  of  this  part  of  the 
church." — WiUis,  Both  transepts 
have  E.  and  W.  aisles ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, at  each  end,  **an  aisle  which 
rises  only  to  the  pier  arch  level,  and 
consists  of  two  arches  only,  which 
rest  ip  the  middle  on  a  triple  bearing 
shaft  instead  of  the  compound  pier 
which  is  employed  about  the  rest  of 
the  work."  This  kind  of  gallery  is 
rare  in  England,  but  not  unusual  in 
the  churches  of  Normandy.  Both 
transepts  are  of  2  periods,  the  earliei* 
part  being  indicated  by  the  plain 
groined  vaults  and  smaller  piers; 
the  later  having  ribbed  vaults,  and 
piers  (those  towards  the  N.  and  S. 
ends)  which  have  been  enlarged 
to  strengthen  turrets  which  once 
flanked  the  transepts,  of  which  a 
fragment  remains  externally  in  the 
half-arch  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
W.  transept.  The  earlier  part  is  no 
doubt  Bishop  Walkelin's  (1070- 
1098),  and,  together  with  the  crypt, 
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the  oldest  portion  of  .the  cathedral. 
The  later  dates  from  about  1107, 
when  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt. 
The  transepts  should  be  compared 
witli  those  of  Ely  Cathedral  (the 
work  of  Walkelin's  brother  Simeon), 
with  which  they  are  nearly  identical. 
"  It  is  worth  observing,  m  comparing 
Winchester  and  Ely,  the  contempo- 
rary works  of  the  brothers  Walkelin 
and  Simeon,  that  they  were  both 
erected  on  different  sites  from  their 
previous  Saxon  churches,  and  more- 
over, that  the  central  towers  of  both 
of  them  fell  in*  after  ages,  Walkelin's 
in  1107  (?),  and  Simeon's  in  1321." 
— WiUis.  In  this  transept  is  an 
altar-tomb  with  efiQgy,  a  somewhat 
daring  attempt,  by  Chantrey,  for  the 
Rev.  F.  IremongeTf  Prebendary  of 
Winchester,  d.  1820.  Under  the 
organ-loft,  fronting  the  transept,  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Seputchre; 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
rude  wall-]:)aintings  of  the  13th 
centy.,  illustrative  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Saviour.  They  are  curious 
although  coarse  paintings,  and  de- 
serve notice.  They  are  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Winchester  volume  of 
the  Archteological  Association.  On 
the  wall  of  the  chapel  is  the  memoiial 
of  Mrs.  Trench,  mother  of  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Ascending  the  steps  from  the 
transept,  the  N.  aisle  of  the  pres- 
bytery is  entered,  the  N.  side  of 
which  is  Perp.  The  view  beyond 
this,  on  entering  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  church,  is  very  striking. 
From  more  than  one  point,  seven 
chantries  and  chapels,  each  one  the 
last  resting-place  of  a  prelate  whose 
name  was  once  a  **  tower  of  strength," 
are  visible   at  once.    '^How  much 

Sower  and  ambition  under  half-a^ 
ozen  stones ! "  wrote  Walpole.  "  I 
own  I  grow  to  look  on  tombs  as  last- 
ing mansions,  instead  of  observing 
them  for  curious  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture." 

The  attention,  hov/ever,  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  architecture 


of  this  epatem  portion.  With  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  E.  end  of 
the  central  or  Lady  Chapel,  it  is 
throughout  the  work  of  Bp.  Godfrey 
de  Lucy  (1189-1204),  and  conse- 
quently a  very  early  example  of  E.  E. 
The  design  and  details  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  deserve  the  most  careful 
notice.  The  3  aisles  or  alleys  (called 
"procession  paths"  or  the  **via  pro- 
oessionum  ")  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  3  arches  on  each  side,  and 
terminate  eastward  in  chapels.  "  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  these  low 
eastern  aisles  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Hereford, 
Salisbury,  Chichester,  St.  Alben's, 
Wells,  and  Exeter.  Of  these  Win- 
chester is  the  most  extensive,  and 
Hereford  the  earliest." — Willis.  All 
these  aisles  were  formed  in  order 
to  £Eicilitate  the  circulation  of  pro- 
cessions. An  arcade  passes  round 
the  ;  ground  wall.  In  the  N.  aisle 
stands  the  altar-tomb  with  E.  E. 
Sgy  of  Bp.  Peter  de  Bupibus. 
The  N.  Chapel  (part  of  De  Lucy's 
work)  is  called  tliat  of  the  Guardian 
Angels,  from  the  figures  of  angels, 
still  remaining  on  the  vaulting.  Bp. 
Adam  de  Orlton,  d.  1345,  is  said  to 
have  established  a  chantry  here.  On 
the  S.  side  is  the  fine  tomb  of 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  Charles  I.'s 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  d.  1634 ;  the 
bronze  recumbent  statue  by  Le  Sceur 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of 
Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  by  the 
same  artist.  Opposite  is  the  tomb 
of  Bp.  Mews.  d.  1706,  with  a  crozier 
and  mitre,  but  not  his,  suspended 
above  it 

Against  the  N.  E.  wall  of  the  aisle, 
without  the  chapel,  is  a  half  figure 
holding  a  heart,  traditionally  said  to 
represent  Bp.  Ethelmar,  half-brother 
of  Henry  III.,  whose  violence  and 
rapacity  are  said  to  have  excited 
the  storm  against  the  Poitevins 
which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the 
country  by  the  Parliament  called  by 
Earl  Simon  at  Oxford,  1258.  He 
died  in  Paris,  1260,  but  his  heart 
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was  brought  to  this  cathedral.  The 
newell  staircase  at  this  angle,  and 
the  passage  to  it,  deserve  notice 
£rom  the  singular  excellence  of  their 
workmanship. 

(Z)  The  CerUral  or  Lady  Chapel  is 
singularly  mixed  in  style.  The  N. 
and  S.  walls,  as  far  as  the  E.  walls 
of  the  2  side  chapels,  are  De  Lucy's 
work,  and  retain  his  rich  E.  E. 
arcade.  *'The  eastern  compartment 
on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  E.  wall, 
have  respectively  a  large  Perp. 
window  of  7  lights,  with  transom 
and  tracery  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
subordination,  or  rather  interpenetra- 
tion  of  patterns,  well  worth  a  careful 
study.  The  vault  is  a  complex  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  lierne  work." 
The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  vault- 
ing shafts  are  unusual,  and  very 
beautiful.  The  carved  panelling  of 
the  western  half  of  this  chapel,  the 
s6ats,  desks,  and  screen  of  separation, 
are  all  excellent,  and  should  be 
noticed.  All  this  Perp.  work  is  due 
to  Prior  HunUm  (1470-1498),  and 
his  successor  Prior  Silkstede  (1498- 
1524).  On  the  vault,  round  the  2 
central  keys,  one  representing  the 
Almighty,  the  other  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  are  the  rebuses  of  the  2 
priors:  the  letter  T,  the  syllable 
Sun,  the  figure  of  a  ton,  for  "  Thomas 
Hunton,"  and  the  fig.  1,  for  "  Prior ;" 
the  letter  T,  the  syllable  Silk,  a 
steed  or  horse,  and  tiie  figure  1,  for 
"Thomas  Silkstede,  Prior."  The 
walls  of  this  chapel  are  covered  with 
the  remains  of  some  very  curious 
paintings  illustrating  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Virgin.  Eemark  the 
procession  of  St.  Gregory  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  during  the 
plague,  bearing  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke; — the 
drowning  monk  saved  by  the  Virgin; 
— ^the  woman  who  died  without  con- 
fession, but,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin,  was  restored  to  life,  till 
she  had  confessed  and  been  absolved ; 
—the  thief  whom  the  Virgin  saves 
from  hanging ;—  and  the  painter  who. 


when  his  scaffold  falls  whilst  he  is 
at  work  on  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
is  saved  by  an  arm  extended  from 
the  picture.  These  are  all  the  work 
of  Prior  Silkstede,  whose  portrait, 
with  an  inscription,  is  still  faintly 
visible  over  the  piscina. 

A  fine  statue  of  Bp.  North,  d.  1820, 
by  Chantrey,  stands  with  singular 
inappropriateness  against  the  E. 
wall  of  this  chapel;  and  here  is 
preserved  the  chair  or  faldstool, 
covered  with  faded  velvet,  upon 
which  Queen  Mary  sat  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage  to  Philip  of 
Spain.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  this  chapel  July  25, 1554, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  James,  the  great 
patron  of  Spain.  The  English  court 
beauties  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  a 
special  triumph  on  this  occasion,  in 
contrast  with  the  olive  tints  of  the 
Southerns.  The  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Derby  gave  the  queen  away, 
and  among  the  great  lords  in  Philip's 
train  were  Alva  and  Egmont — the 
future  scourge  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  his  noblest  victim.  At  the  suc- 
ceeding banquet  in  the  episcopal 
palace  JBishop  Gardiner  alone  dined 
at  the  royal  table.  The  boys  of 
Wykeham's  College  recited  Latin 
epithalamiums  after  the  banquet,  and 
then  came  a  ball,  "at  which  the 
English  acquitted  themselves  well." 
The  S.  Chapel  (De  Lucy's  work) 
was  fitted  up  as  a  chantry  by  Bp. 
Langton,  d.  1501.  The  woodwork 
is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the 
vault  most  elaborate.  Bemark  the 
rebuses  on  it;  the  musical  note 
termed  a  long  inserted  into  a  ton  for 
Langton ;  a  vine  and  ton  for  his  see, 
Winton ;  and  a  hen  sitting  on  a  ton 
for  his  prior,  Hunton.  The  dragon 
issuing  from  a  ton  is  a  rebus  for 
Winton,  to  be  explained  from  the  Vid- 
gate,  Prov.  xxiii.  3 1 ,  32.  The  altar- 
tomb  here  is  that  of  Bp.  Langton. 

The  modern  stained  glass  which 
has  been  placed  in  some  of  these 
chapels,  and  in  other  windows,  can 
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hardly  be  called  good,  and  by  its 
hot  tints  lather  interferes  with,  than 
aids,  the  general  effect. 
In  front  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a 

Slain  slab  of  grey  marble  which  no 
oubt  marks  the  tomb  of  Bp.  De 
Lucy,  the  builder  of  all  this  part  of 
the  cathedral.  It  was  long  shown  as 
that  of  King  Lucius. 

(m)  Hither  also  was  remoTed,  in 
Sept.  1868,  the  plain  tomb  of  Bath 
stone,  with  coped  Purbeck  marble 
cover,  which  in  all  probability  con- 
tains the  remains  of  WiUiam  Bufua, 
in  spite  of  the  inscription  on  the 
mortuary  chest  in  the  presbytery 
(ante).  It  had  suffered  at  least  one 
removal  before  this.  The  king^s 
body,  after  his  death  in  the  New 
Forest  (Rte.  26)  was,  we  are  told  by 
William  of  Mahnesbury,  brought  by 
^'certain  rustics"  in  a  cart  (rheda 
caballaria)  to  Winchester,  the  blood 
dropping  from  the  arrow-woimd 
throughout  the  whole  distance,  and 
buried  in  the  choir,  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  tower.  Though  the  fall 
of  the  tower  soon  after  (authorities 
differ  as  to  the  exact  time)  was  re- 
garded as  a  judgment  for  the  inter- 
ment of  such  a  man  in  so  sacred  a 
place,  his  tomb  seems  not  to  have 
been  removed,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as 
still  under  the  tower,  as  Malmesbury 
,  had  stated,  by  Budbome,  who  wrote 
c.  1440.  At  some  later,  but  uncer- 
tain period,  it  was  removed  to  the 
place  that  it  lately  occupied  before 
the  high  altar.  This  being  of  late 
years  found  very  inconvenient,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  it,  but  first  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contained  the 
remains  of  the  king,  or  was  a  mere 
cenotaph,  for  an  old  tradition  as- 
serted that  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  bv  his  nephew 
Henry  de  Blois.  The  examination 
was  accordingly  made,  Aug.  27, 
1868,  in  the  presence  of  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Jacob  and  others,  and 
the  remains  of  a  man  apparently  5 
ft.  8  in.  high  were  found,  which  had 
evidently  been  before  disturbed,  the 


bones  being  thrown  together  in  a 
promiscuous  manner.  From  frag- 
ments of  each  found,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  body  had  been  clothed  in 
a  red  doak  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  and  swathed  in  lead;  there 
were  also  a  dozen  pieces  of  wood, 
from  2  to  3  in.  long,  and  two  pieces 
of  iron,  which  tc^ether  formed  an 
implement  a  yard  long,  but  whether 
a  sceptre  or  an  arrow,  opinions  dif- 
fered. Beside  these  things,  a  tur- 
quoise as  lar^e  as  a  haricot  bean, 
and  a  small  ivory  carving  of  some 
creature's  head  (possibly  a  serpent's), 
were  found.  These  are  preserved  in 
the  Oathedral  Library,  but  all  the 
rest  were  carefrilly  replaced,  and  the 
tomb  was  then  moved  to  its  present 
position,  between  the  Beaufort  and 
Waynflete  chantries.  A  full  report 
of  the  examination  was  drawn  up, 
the  result  of  which  is  thus  stated : 
"  We  have  here  almost  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  constant  and 
cherished  tradition,  that  the  remains 
of  the  Bed  King  are  in  their  ancient 
resting-place."  Accordmg  to  Gale, 
the  tomb  was  violated  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, who,  he  says,  found 
in  it  a  large  gold  ring  and  a  silver 
chalice,  beside  human  remains ;  but 
as  the  chalice  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  additional  interment  of  some 
priest  or  bishop,  and  no  duplicate 
bones  occurred,  there  is  probably 
some  mistake  in  his  statement. 

(n)  Between  the  pillars  are  the 
beautifid  chantries  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort and  Bp.  Waynfiete,  which  bear 
a  general  resemblance,  but  have  dif- 
ferences that  are  worth  notice,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  well-ascertained 
dates. 

Timt  on  the  S.  side  is  Beaufort^g 
(1405-1447),  the  famous  cardinal, 
whose  misrepresented  death  -  bed 
scene  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
memory  of  all  readers  of  Shake- 
speare. The  placid  countenance  of 
his  efSgy  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
"the  dark  portraiture  which  has 
reached  us  from  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
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speare  and  the  pencil  of  Reynolds," 
but  has  no  support  from  real  history. 
The  death  of  Ms  nephew  Glouces- 
ter was  not  his  work;  and  so  far 
from  **  dying  and  making  no  sign/' 
his  death-bed  was  peculiarly  calm 
and  collected.  "Utinam  ab  aliis," 
says  one  who  witnessed  it,  "miran- 
dum,  factum  gloriosi  et  catholic! 
viri."  (Cont,  Groyland.)  The  special 
charge  against  him  seems  to  have 
been  his  great  wealth.  "Firm  of 
purpose,  fertile  in  resources,  unscru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  his  instru- 
ments, unbounded  in  the  confidence 
he  accorded  them,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  first  statesmen 
of  his  age,  if  he  does  not,  after  the 
4th  and  5lJi  Henrys,  stand  at  their 
head." — England  and  France  under 
the  House  of  Laricagter, 

Opposite  is  Waynflete*8  Chantry 
(1447-1486).  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  canopy  of  which  should 
be  noticed;  but  great  part  of  the 
effigy  is  modem ;  the  lily  is  his  de- 
vice. Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
founded  by  him,  keeps  this  chantry 
in  repair. 

The  wall  between  the  chantries 
of  Bps.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  at  the 
back  of  the  feretory,  is  decorated 
with  a  series  of  9  tabernacles,  which 
are  "beautiful  specimens  of  Ed- 
wardian work,  and  well  deserve 
study."  — Willis.  Each  tabernacle 
contains  2  pedestals,  under  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons whose  images  once  stood  on 
them.  Beside  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin,  the  list  includes  all  the  kings 
before  the  Conquest  who  were  either 
buried  in,  or  benefactors  to,  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  A  low  arch  under 
the  tabernacles  opens  to  the  vault 
called  "the  Holy  Hole"  (under  the 
platform  of  the  feretory),  probably 
&om  a  mass  of  various  relics  which 
it  once  contained,  as  well  as  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  great  shrine  of  St. 
Swithun,  above  it; 

Beyond  the  pier  which  connects 
De  Lucy's  work  with  the  presbytery, 


on  the  K.  side,  is  the  chantry  of  JBp, 
Gardiner  (1531-1555),  the  &mous 
"  hammer  of  heretics,"  **  a  man,"  says 
Fuller,  **to  be  traced  like  the  fox, 
backwards."  Mr.  Buskin's  "pestilent 
Benaissance"  is  here  fully  developed. 
Within  the  chantry  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  Edmund,  perhaps  son  of 
Ethelred,  whose  remains  are  in  one 
of  the  chests  in  the  presbytery.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  presbytery, 
and  parallel  with  that  of  Gardiner,  is 
the  chantry  of  Bp.  Fox  (1500-1528), 
the  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate, 
though  perhaps  not  the  best  in 
design,  in  the  cathedral.  It  has 
been  restored  throughout  by  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  the  bishop's 
foundation.  The  pelican  was  Fox's 
device.  In  an  arched  recess  below 
is  the  bishop's  effigy,  an  emaciated 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet 
All  the  details,  pedestals,  string- 
courses, bands,  and  niches,  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention. 

The  series  of  dmntnes  in  the  cathe- 
dral begins  with  that  of  Bp.  Edingdon 
(in  the  nave),  and  ends  with  Bp.  Gar- 
diner's. The  tourist  should  compare 
the  whole  series,  carefally  marking 
their  dates,  and  observing  the  gradual 
changes  of  style. 

The  statue  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig,  with  an  amusing  air  of  self- 
importance,  against  the  S.  wall  of 
the  cathedral,  in  a  line  with  Beau- 
fort's chantry,  is  that  of  8ir  John 
Clobery,  d.  1686,  who  rendered  "  ex- 
traordinary services"  in  bringmg 
about  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

The  S.  wall  of  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
presbytery  is  of  late  Perp.  character 
as  far  as  the  transept.  On  the  op- 
posite wall  is  an  inscription  recording 
that  within  it  is  the  heart  of  Bp. 
Nicholas  Ely,  d.  1280,  "whose  body 
is  at  Waverley ;"  and  another  above 
a  marble  tomb,  marking  the  resting- 
place  of  Bichard,  "son  of  William 
theConc^ueror."  The"DuxBeomie" 
of  the  inscription  is  an  error. 
Beom,  nephew  of  Canute,  was  also 
buried   here;   and   his   name  was 
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turned  (in  the  14th  oenty.)  into  the 
titie  of  Bichard.  Like  his  brother 
Rufufi,  he  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  his  death  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  many  judgments 
which  befel  the  Norman  "lords  of 
the  chase"  in  that  place,  where,  as 
it  was  asserted,  churches,  altars,  and 
villages  had  been  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  wild  deer. 

(o)  The  8.  transept,  which  is  now 
entered,  resembles  that  on  the  N. 
side  in  every  respect,  and  is  of  the 
same  data  In  the  eastern  aisles  are 
2  chapels,  formed  by  screens  of  stone 
tracery  work.  The  8.  is  called  Silk- 
stede's  chapel,  because  the  letters 
of  his  christian  name,  Thomas,  are 
carved  on  the  cornice  of  the  screen, 
the  M.  A.  forming  the  monogram  of 
his  patroness,  the  Virgin,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  Bemark 
also  tlie  skein  of  silk,  which  is  his 
rebus.  The  beautiful  iron-work  of 
the  N.  chapel  (of  late  character) 
should  also  be  noticed.  In  tiie 
transept  is  a  bench  of  very  rude  con- 
struction and  simply  ornamented ;  it 
may  possibly  be  coeval  with  the 
transept  itself.  Here  is  also  the 
monument  of  Sir  Isaac  Townsend,  d. 
1731 ;  and  a  plain  black  marble  slab, 
in  Prior  Silkstede's  chapel,  marks 
the  tomb  of  another  Izoak,  whose 
name  is  somewhat  better  known.  It 
is  that  of  Izaak  Walton  (d.  Dec.  15, 
1683),  the  "prince  of  fishermen," 
and  the  author,  besides  his  *■  Angler,' 
of  those  'Lives*  which  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  English  language. 
The  inscription  on  the  slab  (which, 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been 
written  by  Bp.  Ken)  runs  thus : — 

"  Alas !  be'B  gone  before. 
Gone  to  return  no  more ; 
Our  panting  breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  sire. 
Whose  well-spent  life  did  last 
Full  ninety  years  and  past; 
But  now  be  batb  begun 
That  which  will  ne'er  be  done. 
Crown'd  with  eternal  bliss, 
We  wish  our  aouls  with  his.'' 


«•  Votls  inode9tis  sic  flenrnt  liberl." 


Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary 
of  Winchester ;  and  as  we  linger  in 
the  green  meadows  beside  the  Itchen, 
or  pace  the  tranquil  courts  of  St. 
Gross,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
he  too  must  have  known  them  well, 
and  that  the  burden  of  his  "ninety 
vears  **  may  have  been  somewhat 
lightened  by  their  beai^ty  and  peace- 
fulness. 

The  ancient  sacristy,  in  the  W. 
aisle  of  this  transept,  is  now  used  as 
the  Chapterhouse, 

The  archssologist  should  visit  the 
Boo/  of  the  cathedral,  especially  that 
of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  where 
he  will  find  the  upper  part  of  the 
original  Norm,  work  remaining  un- 
touched. The  noble  lantern  of  the 
tower  should  also  be  seen.  From 
the  leads  of  the  tower  there  is  a  very 
striking  view  over  the  city  and  its 
environs. 

(p)  The  Crypt  is  entered  from  the  N. 
transept,  and  extends  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  church.  It  is,  except 
imder  the  Perp.  portion  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  rude  Norman,  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  the  transepts, 
and  of  the  same  date.  Like  other 
crypts,  it  serves  to  show  us  the 
original  plan  of  the  Norm,  church, 
which,  it  thus  appears,  I**  was  termi- 
nated eastward  by  a  circular  apse, 
round  which  the  aisles  of  the  Norm, 
presbytery  were  continued;  and  a 
small  round-ended  (Lady?)  chapel  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  western  arch  of 
the  present  one."  All  this  part  of  the 
upper  church  was  of  course  removed 
when  Bp.  De  Luc^s  work,  and  the 
subsequent  Dec.  piers  of  the  pres- 
bytery, were  built  The  crypt  itself, 
dark  and  massive,  is  even  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  remote  age  than  the 
transepts. 

(g)  Leaving  the  cathedral  by  the 
western  door,  the  tourist  should  pass 
into  the  Close,  on  the  S.  side,  where 
the  brieht,  smooth-shaven  turf,  and 
the  fresh  leafage,  contrast  finely  with 
the  worn  grey  stone  of  the  cathedral. 
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Upon  the  buttress  at  the  S.W.  comer 
is  an  anagram  forming  the  words 

"  ^ac  P'^ator.ambala:" 

and  in  the  **  slype  "  or  shoi-t  passage 
in  front,  another,  with  the  date  1632, 
when  the  slype  was  opened,  before 
which  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave  was 
nsed  as  a  public  thorough&re.  The 
words  here  run — 

The  close,  which  is  now  entered, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  monastic 
cloisters,  which  with  the  chapter- 
house and  other  buildings  were  taken 
down  by  Home,  the  first  Elizabethan 
bishop,  in  1563.  Traces  of  these, 
however,  and  considerable  remains 
of  other  parts  of  the  priory,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  present 
Deanery,  formerly  the  prior*s  house, 
remain,  and  should  be  noticed.  The 
priory  consisted  of  a  prior  and  60 
monks  (Benedictines).  Its  annual 
revenue,  at  the  Dissolution,  amounted 
to  1500Z.,  and  was  then  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  new  Chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean,  prebendaries,  and 
canons. 

The  site  of  the  Ounfterliouae,  de- 
stroyed, according  to  Mllner,  for  the 
sake  of  the  lead,  was  between  the 
garden  of  the  deanery  and  the  S. 
transept.  It  was  in  the  chapterhouse 
that  Abp.  Langton  absolved  King 
John,  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously reconciled  on  Magdalen 
Down  (ante)f  and  then,  proceeofing  to 
the  choir,  celebrated  the  Eucharist, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  six 
years  during  the  interdict.  The 
row  of  Norm,  arches,  which  now 
•  open  to  the  close,  formed  the  original 
entrance  from  the  cloister.  There  is 
another  arcade,  tolerably  perfect,  on 
the  N.  side,  within. 

(r)  The  entrance  to  the  Deanery, 
beyond,  is  temp.  Hen.  III.,  and  con- 
sists of  3  acute  arches,  originally  all 
open,  and  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule 
to  the  house;  they  were  probably 


connected  with  the  cloisters.  The 
niches  above  are  curious,  and  should 
be  noticed.  The  prior's  hall,  within 
the  house,  still  remains,  with  a  fine 
roof  and  windows,  bjit  has  been 
divided  into  several  apartments.  It 
is  of  the  15th  century.  Charles  II. 
lodged  at  the  Deanery  during  his 
occasional  visits  to  Winchester,  whilst 
watching  the  progress  of  his  own 
palace  on  the  hilL  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  Ken  (then  a 
prebendary  of  Winchester)  refused 
to  let  Nell  Gwynne  have  his  house, 
which  had  been  marked  for  her  by 
the  king's  "harbinger."  A  small 
building,  it  is  said,  was  then  put  up 
for  her  at  the  S.  end  of  the  D«inery, 
by  the  courtly  Dean  Meggot,  which 
was  always  afterwards  known  as 
Nell  Gwynne's  house,  and  was  only 
pulled  down  within  the  present  cen- 
tury by  Dean  Beynell.  The  house 
in  St.  Peter-street,  now  the  Probate 
Office,  called  hers,  was  really  built 
by-  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  The  house 
Nelly  actually  occupied  was  in  Cole- 
brook-street,  near  the  back  gate  of 
the  precinct.  The  king  bore  no  ill- 
will  to  Ken  on  account  of  his  refusal ;  • 
and  when  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  became  afterwards  vacant,  he 
is  said  to  have  asked,  "Where  is 
the  good  little  man  who  refused  his 
lodging  to  poor  Nell?" — ^and  to  have 
appointed  Ken  accordingly. 

What  is  now  the  Dean's  stable,  S. 
of  the  Deanery,  is  "  a  curious  wooden 
structure,  originally  the  Hospice  or 
Strangers'  Hall,  with  the  original 
wooden  i-oof  of  the  time  of  Edw^  I. 
It  is  now  divided  by  a  floor  and  par- 
titions, but  must  have  been  originally 
one  large  room.  The  corbel  heads  re- 
present, as  usual,  a  king  and  a  bishop. 
The  work  is  of  rude  character,  more 
like  a  good  bam  roof  than  that  of  a 
hall."—/.  H.  Farlier. 

At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  cloister 
area,  opposite  the  Deanery,  under  one 
of  the  canons'  houses,  are  some 
vaulted   apartments,    said   to   have 
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been  the  substractnre  of  the  Con- 
ventttal  Kitchen  and  Buttery,  The 
walls  of  this  house  are  of  the  13th 
centy,,  and  in  the  8.  gable  is  a  grace- 
ful rose  window.  In  what  is  now 
the  kitchen  are  the  carved  legs  of 
d.  stone  table  of  the  13th  centy. 

(8)  The  passage  between  the  S.  tran 
sept  and  the  old  chapterhouse  leads 
to  Uie  Cathedral  Library,  the  great 
treasure  of  which  is  a  superbly  illu- 
minated Vulgate,  in  3  folio  volumes. 
It  has  been  usually  considered  the 
work  of  different  periods;  but  Dr. 
Waagen  is  ^^nclined  to  pronounce  it, 
judging  from  forms  and  execution, 
entirely  the  work  of  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century."  It  much  re- 
sembles another  Vulgate  in  the 
library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
the  writer  of  which  styles  himself 
"Manerius  scriptor  Cantuariensis." 
This  latter,  however,  is  of  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century. — Waagm, 
vol.  iv. 

(2.)  After  the  cathedral,  the  great 
point  of  interest  is  the  CJoUege,  to 
which  you  pass  from  the  close  through 
Kingsgate,  and  under  St.  Swithun's 
church  {post),  turning  L  into  College- 
street.  Passing  the  new  (and  not 
very  commendable)  house  of  the  head- 
master, the  college  is  entered  through 
the  great  gateway.  In  this,  rt.,  is  the 
lodge  of  me  porter,  who  will  supply 
a  conductor. 

"The  College  of  St.  Maiy  of 
Winchester  "  was  founded  by  William 
of  Wykeham  in  connection  with  the 
"College  of  St.  Mary  Winton  in 
Oxford^'  (called  New  College),  in 
furtherance  of  a  plan  for  the  advance 
of  learning,  which  he  'seems  to  have 
conceived  long  before  his  elevation  to , 
the  see  of  Winchester.  The  school 
here  established,  preparatory  to,  and 
co-operating  with,  a  higher  course  of 
instruction  in  his  college  at  Oxford, 
was  the  first  "  nursery  school "  of  the 
sort  in  England,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant innovation  on  the  old  system, 
which  had   left  all  early  teaching 


entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks. 
Wykeham's  example  was  followed 
by  Henry  VL  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  by  his  successor,  Bp. 
Wa^iflete,  in  the  foundation  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford.  Ixmg  before 
this,  Winchester  had  been  known  as 
a  school  of  kings.  There  Egbert  had 
placed  his  son  Ethelwulf  under  the 
teaching  of  Bp.  Helmstan,  and  there 
the  great  Alfred  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  St  Swithun.  The  Saxon  Ethel- 
wold,  whose  praise  was  in  ell  the 
churches,  a  true  saint  and  scholar, 
was  in  all  probability  educated  there ; 
and  his  biographer,  Abp.  ^Ifric,  has 
an  evident  pride,  near  900  years  ago, 
in  writing  himself  down  "  Wintoni- 
ensis  alumnus." 

A  small  grammar-school,  attached 
to  the  priory,  had  existed  near 
Minster  Gate;  and  Wykeham  had 
himself  received  his  early  educa- 
tion there  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patron,  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale.  This 
was  falling  to  decay,  and  Wyke- 
ham's first  idea  seems  to  have  been 
to  re-establish  and  endow  his  old 
school.  In  1373  (six  years  after 
he  became  bishop)  he  commenced 
his  new  teaching,  and  gathered 
his  scholars  under  temporary  roofs 
on  St.  Giles's-hill,  where  the  in- 
fant community  remained  for  20 
years.  It  was  not  until  1386  that 
he  obtained  full  possession  of  tlie 
ground  known  as  Otterboume  Mead 
(said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  days  of 
Koman  Winchester),  and  commenced 
his  college.  The  first  stone  of  the 
chapel  was  laid  in  1387.  The  build- 
ings were  completed  and  occupied 
in  1396.  The  number  of  their  occu- 
pants, determined  by  Wykeham  him- 
self, was  symbolical.  The  warden 
and  10  fellows  represent  the  11 
apostles,  Judas  being  omitted.  The 
70  scholars  and  2  masters  are  the 
72  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  The  3 
chaplains  and  3  inferior  clerks  are 
the  6  faithful  deacons;  Nicholas, 
having  apostatized,  has   no  repre- 
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sentative.  Lastly,  the  16  choristers 
are  the  4  great  and  the  12  minor 
prophets.  So  Dean  Golet,  at  a  later 
period,  ordained  153  scholars  to  St. 
±*aiil*s  School  in  London,  referring 
to  the  '*  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
fishes"  which  Simon  Peter  drew  to 
the  land,  "yet  was  not  the  net 
broken/*  This  scriptural  symbolism 
surrives  in  the  very  curious  and 
copious  argot  of  the  College  boys. 
The  washing  place  is  known  as 
"Moab,"  "the  washpot;"  the  shoe- 
cleaning  {dace  as  "Edom;"  the 
under-porter  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  the  minor  prophets, — Joel  suc- 
ceeds Hosea,  and  Amos  Joel,  in 
unbroken  succession. 

Winchester  College  has  had  its 
full  share  of  royal  visitors.  Henry 
VI.  frequently  attended  the  chapel 
service,  and  made  liberal  ofEerings, 
finding  here  the  model  for  his  own 
foimdation  at  Eton.  Edward  lY.,  if 
he  did  not  pay  the  scholars  a  visit  in 
person,  showed  a  kindly  sympathy 
with  boy  nature  by  sending  them 
down  a  lion  to  look  at,  Jan.  1471. 
When  Prince  Arthur  was  bom  at 
Winchester,  Henry  YII.  visited  the 
college  in  state,  and  was  received  in 
the  Warden's  lodging.  The  sociefy 
also  received  two  visits  from  his 
burly  son,  the  first  time  accompanied 
by  uie  Emperor  Charles  Y.  Some 
years  later,  when  the  sickly  Edward 
Vl.  visited  the  college,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  no  less  than  45  copies  of 
Latin  verses,  a  score  more  than  wel- 
comed the  next  royal  visit,  that  of 
Mary  and  her  Spanish  bridegroom, 
a  day  or  two  after  their  marriage. 
Elizabeth  was  here  in  1570,  and  me 
number  of  complimentary  effusions 
rose  to  40,  all  to  be  seen  by  the 
curious  among  Ashmole's  M^.  at 
Oxford. 

Winchester,  like  other  schools  of 
its  sort,  has  two  classes  of  pupils; 
those  on  the  original  foundation,  and 
the  boarders  of  the  head  master  and 
the  assistant  masters,  here  known 
as  **  Commoners."    It  ranks  among 


the  most  eminent  of  the  great  public 
schools  of  England.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  have  been 
educated  here  are — Abps.  Chichele, 
Warham,  and  Howley;  Bps.  Wayn- 
flete,  Lowth,  Maltby,  and  Mant; 
the  nonjuring  prelates  Turner  and 
Ken,  and  Lloyd  their  fellow  prisoner 
in  the  Tower ;  Sir  Thomas  JBiowne 
(author  of  the  'Religio  Medici');  Sir 
Henry  Wotton ;  the  poets  Otway,  Col- 
lins, Young,  Warton,  Somerville, 
Whitehead,  and  Phillips;  Sydney 
Smith;  Drs.  Arnold,  Hook,  and  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth:  the  lawyers, 
Lord  Cottenham,  Chief  Justice  Erie, 
Lord  Selbome,  and  many  of  lesser 
note. 

The  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  age  of  the  founder,  form  2  quad- 
rangles and  a  cloister,  beside  the 
houses  for  the  commoners.  Above 
the  exterior  gateway  is  a  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Yirgin,  to  whom  the 
college  is  dedicated.  In  the  <ntter 
court  are,  E.,  the  warden's  house,  a 
modern  interpolation  (the  warden 
originally  resided  over  the  gateway 
between  the  two  quadrangles,  so 
that  he  could  see  every  movement 
in  each);  N.  the  brewhouse;  W, 
the  warden's  stables;  and  S.  the 
residence  of  the  2nd  master,  and 
the  gateway  already  mentioned. 
Bemark  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  statues, — the  Yirgin,  the  angel 
Gabriel,  the  founder,  &c. — in  the 
niches  of  the  tower  above  this 
gate.  The  chief  room  in  the  tower 
is  known  as  "Election  Chamber." 
The  original  arrangements  of  the 
outer  court  provided  for  all  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  college. 
Beside  the  brewhouse,  which  re- 
mains, it  contained  a  bakehouse, 
malt  and  flour  rooms,  and  a  slaughter- 
house toward  the  brook,  E.,  where 
stands  the  warden's  house,  built 
by  Warden  Harmar  in  1579,  and 
re&onted  in  questionable  taste  in 
1832. 

The  Inner  Quadrangle  contains 
ihe  most  important  buildings,  and  is 
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very  gtriking  in  effect.  Beside  the 
figures  on  the  tower,  remark  the  gro- 
tesque carvings  above  the  windows 
round  the  court,  all  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  different 
apartments;  and  the  site  of  the 
conduit  on  the  W.  side,  where  within 
living  memory  the  boys  had  to  wash 
under  an  open  pent-house,  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  weathers.  The 
range  fronting  the  gate  "comprises 
all  the  most  dignified  offices  of  the 
college  in  one  great  outline,  about 
200  ft.  long.  The  same  artistic  con- 
trivance (peculiar  to  Wykeham's 
works)  is  exhibited  at  Windsor,  and 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  with  a 
degree  of  symmetry  unusual  in  co- 
temporary  buildings  of  this  kind.  A 
variety  oi  offices  are  combined  into 
one  imposing  architectural  whole, 
with  the  utmost  convenience,  taste, 
and  effect,  and  economy  of  space  and 
cost."— 0.  B,  Cock&reU, 

The  proportions  of  the  Chapel  at 
the  S.E.  comer  are  admirable,  and 
the  whole  bmlding  will  repay  the 
most  careful  attention.  It  is  ap- 
proached through  a  vestibule  be- 
neath the  hall  and  leading  to  the 
cloisters  and  ante-chapel,  in  which 
latter  are  placed  the  stalls  removed 
from  the  chapel  by  Dr.  Nicholas  in 
1681,  as  well  as  the  monumental 
brasses  also  displaced,  among  which 
are  those  of  John  Morys,  first  wai'den 
of  the  college,  and  John  White,  Bp. 
of  Winchester,  d.  1559.  This  vesti- 
bule has  been  decorated  by  '*  William 
of  Wykeham*s  sons,"  with  an  arcade 
by  Butterfield,  and  marble  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  their  thirteen  brethren 
who  died  in  the  Crimean  war. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  itself 
the  visitor  who  would  duly  appre- 
ciate its  proportions  must  pause.  "  He 
will  note  ihe  beautiful  ceiling,  and 
curious  fan  tracery  in  wood,  the  novel 
invention  of  Wykeham,"  (?)  "  after- 
wards executed  in  stone  by  Close,  the 
architect  of  Henry  VI.,  in  King's 
College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge.  He 
will    admire    the    glorious    painted 


window,  representing  the  *  root  of 
Jesse,'  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Bjp. 
Lowtii,  himself  educated  here,  40  ft. 
high  by  24  wide,  which  terminates 
the  perspective."— a  B,  C.  The 
glass  in  this  window,  however,  to- 
gether with  that  in  all  the  side 
windows  of  the  chapel,  is  modem, 
with  the  exception  of  some  frag- 
ments in  the  tracery  lights.  The 
whole  was  completed  in  1824,  and, 
"considering  the  time  of  its  exe- 
cution, it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
very  good  copy  of  the  old  designs," 
which  have  been  preserved  with 
considerable  fidelity. — G.  Winston. 
The  windows  are  thus  still  of 
great  value,  and  of  very  remarkable 
beauty.  Observe,  in  the  E.  window, 
the  small  figures  of  the  carpenter, 
the  mason,  the  glass-painter,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works  (Simon  de  Mem- 
buiy).  The  side  windows  are  filled 
with  figures  of  saints,  kings,  and 
bishops,  to  be  recognised  by  their 
respective  emblems.  Notice  also  the 
reredos.  Strangers  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  admirably  performed  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel.  The  organ,  a 
very  fine  one  by  Harris,  was  improved 
by  Green. 

Wykeham's  original  chapel  was 
the  simple  oblong,  93  by  31  ft.,  and 
58  ft.  high,  which  still  forms  the 
main  chapel.  To  this  Thorbum,  the 
second  warden,  added  a  side-chapel 
to  the  S.W.  in  1482,  above  which, 
with  more  daring  than  wisdom,  a 
lofty  tower  was  erected,  wholly,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  expense  of  Bp. 
Waynfiete.  The  immense  weight  of 
the  tower,  resting  on  the  columns 
dividing  Thorbum's  chapel,  even- 
tually crushed  the  substracture,  and 
entailed  its  own  ruin.  The  crazy 
walls  were  sustained  for  a  season  by 
the  erection  of  a  solid  wall  across 
the  side -chapel,  but  in  1862  the 
whole  had  become  so  ruinous,  that 
it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  much -esteemed 
Warden  Williams  of  New  College, 
jmd  Warden  Barter  of  this  college,  a 
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ifact  recorded  by  its  new  name,  **  the 
Tower  of  the  Two  Wardens,"  as  well 
as  by  the  tablets  in  the  not  very 
successful  arcade  at  its  base.  The 
coloured  window,  by  Wailes,  is  a 
memorial  of  the  connection  of  the 
present  Bp.  of  St.  Andrews,  Dr. 
tJharles  Wordsworth,  with  the  col- 
lege. 

At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  chapel 
are  the  sacristy  and  muniment  tower 
above  it,  both  vaulted  and  fire-proof. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  admirably 
groined  in  stone.  Here  have  been 
placed  the  font,  a  gift  of  Dr.  Moberly 
(once  Head  Master,  now  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury), and  the  tablets  removed  from 
the  chapels  beneath  the  tower. 

The  original  schoolroom,  under 
the  hall,  is  now  used  as  a  dormitory. 
A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
hall  itself,  63  ft.  by  30,  formerly  puri- 
fied and  ventilated  by  a  charcoal 
fire  and  a  lantern  above.  The  roof 
is  open  and  enriched.    The  dais  is 


used  for  the  high  table  at  dinner  on 
the  day  of  the  election,  at  other 
times  the  scholars  assemble  on  it 
after  dinner  to  sing  the  grace.  Many 
of  the  old  customs  long  retained 
here  have  now  been  judiciously  al- 
tered ;  the  square  wooden  trenchers 
are  no  longer  used  for  dinner  plates, 
and  knives  and  forks  are  now  sup- 
plied ;  each  scholar  having  formerly 
brought  his  own.  The  introduction 
of  plates  has  rendered  the  widening 
of  the  old  tables  necessary ;  the  square 
trenchers  are  still  used  for  bread. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  remark 
the  tvh,  a  peculiar  Wykehamist 
institution,  having  formerly  a  pre- 
fect of  its  own  among  the  boys,  in 
which  the  broken  meat  is  deposited 
after  dinner.  The  ale  is  still  poured 
from  the  venerable  black  leatlier 
jack,  possibly  of  Wykeham's  time. 
The  portions  of  meat  dealt  out  are 
known  as  **  dispars  "  (dispertio],. 

From  tiiis  hall  a  winding  staircase 
leads  to  the  cdlar  in  the  basement, 
groined  from  a  central  pillar,  and  to 
tlie  audit-roomt  paved  with  Flemish 


tiles  (the  bill  for  which  is  still  in  the 
mimiment  room),  and  hung  with 
Arras  tapestry,  temp.  Hen.  "VI.  In 
an  ancient  locker,  and  suspended 
above  the  door,  are  the  coats  of  mail 
which  encased  ttie  "plump  of  spears" 
to  which  the  warden  was  entitled 
as  an  escort.  Over  the  chimney  is 
the  **  functior  "  for  lights  during  the 
night  In  the  roof  above  was  the 
ori^nal  library,  the  door  and  bolt  of 
which  should  be  noticed. 

The  kitchen,  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  hall.  Here,  in 
1410,  they  cooked  a  pair  of  por- 
poises to  feast  their  visitor,  the 
Bishop.  "  Taste  the  beer :  the  college 
still  brews  its  own,  and  you  will  find 
it  excellent."  In  the  entry  is  the 
curious  picture  known  as  "the  Trusty 
Servant,"  probably,  in  its  present 
shape,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
though  Sir  F.  Madden  has  shown 
{Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  vi.)  that  a 
similar  figure,  with  the  same  desig- 
nation, was  formerly  painted  in  halls 
in  France.  The  figure  is  compounded 
of  a  man,  a  hog,  a  deer,  and  an  ass. 
The  inscription  rans ; — 

•*  A  trusty  servant's  portrait  would  you  see, 
This  emblematic  figure  well  survey. 
The  porker's  snout  not  nice  in  diet  shows ; 
The  padlock  shut,  no  secret  he'll  disclose ; 
Patient  the  ass  his  master's  rage  will  bear; 
Swiftness  in  errand  the  stag's  feet  declare. 
Loaden  his  left  hand,  apt  to  labour  saith ; 
The  vest,  his  neatness ;  open  hand,  his  faith ; 
Qirt  with  the  sword,  his  shield  upon  his 

arm, 
Himself  and   master   hell  protect  from 

harm." 

The  remainder  of  this  quadrangle 
consists  of  the  dormitories  of  the 
scholars,  7  in  number.  Their  ar- 
rangements are  worth  notice.  Some 
few  of  the  old  oak  bedsteads  given  by 
Dean  Fleshmonger  still  remain.  The 
beds  of  the  scholars  in  old  times 
were  nothing  better  than  bundles  of 
straw  with  a  coverlet.  To  this  day 
clean  sheets  are  known  in  college  as 
dean  straw. 

To  the  S.  of  the  chapel  are  the 
Cloisters,  which,  though  usually  as- 
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signed  (together  with  the  oratory  in 
the  centre,  which  was  really  hia 
work)  to  John  Fromond,  Wykeham's 
steward,  are  proved  by  entries  in 
the  Bursar*s  accounts,  brought  to 
light  by  the  late  Bev.  W.  H.  Gunner, 
to  have  formed  part  of  Wykeham's 
original  plan,  and  to  have  been  con- 
secrated oy  his  commissary,  Simon 
Bp.  of  Aghadoe,  July  17,  1396,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  chapel. 
The  cloisters  resemble  those  of  New 
College,  and  have  long  served  as  the 
college  burial-place.  They  contain 
some  brasses,  out  of  no  very  great 
interest.  Among  the  "  auto^phs  " 
which  decorate  weir  walls  are  those 
of  many  distinguished  Wykehamists. 
Not  the  least  interesting  is  that 
of  the  excellent  Bp.  Ken,  on  the 
buttress  of  the  S.E.  comer.  His 
Mend  Turner's,  afterwards  Bp.  of 
Ely,  is  near  it.  Ken  had  been 
educated  here,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  the  college  in  1666.  The  Evening 
and  Morning  Hymns  with  which  we 
are  all  &mihar  first  appeared  in  the 
Manual  of  Prayers  written  by  Ken 
for  the  use  of  Winchester  scholars. 
His  own  organ  remained  for  many 
years  after  his  death  in  his  room 
here,  over  the  **  3rd  chamber.**  The 
oratoiy  in  the  centre,  completed 
about  1430,  was  intended  by  Fro- 
mond to  serve  as  a  chantiy  in 
which  daily  masses  might  be  said 
for  the  repose  of  those  buried  in  the 
cloisters.  For  the  last  2  centuries 
it  has  been  used  as  the  Library^  and 
it  now  contains  a  good  collection  of 
books,  besides  the  rare  MSS.  and 
other  literary  treasures  of  which  it 
can  boast,  including  early  printed 
books  by  Oaxton  and  Wynkyn  de 
Wordc—See  Arch,  Joum.,  vol.  xv. 
The  glass  in  the  E.  window  is  of  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  re- 
moved here  from  the  small  chapel 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  college  chapel. 
Above  the  library  is  a  small  room 
ceiled  with  oak,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  dormitory  and  cell  of 
the  first  chaplain. 


A  passage  between  the  hall  stairs 
and  the  chapel  leads  to  the  present 
Schoolroom  and  playground.  The 
schoolroom  is  a  plain  brick  building, 
erected  temp.  Ghas.  II.  bv  the  sub- 
scriptions of  former  Wykehamists. 
Over  the  door  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Wykeham  cast  by  Gibber  (father 
of  GoUey  Gibber),  and  presented  by 
him  in  1692.  Tlie  sciuptor's  e^ene- 
losity  was  not  altogether  disin- 
terested. His  sons  were  by  their 
mother  of  "founder's  kin."  Colley, 
the  elder,  when  presented  for  ad- 
mission, was  rejected.  But  before 
Lewis,  the  younger,  offered  himself, 
the  wary-  artist  took  care  to  guard 
him  against  a  like  misfortune  by  the 
gift  of  the  founder's  statue.  '*  Where- 
upon," writes  Golley,  **the  door  of 
preferment  was  opened  to  him." 
The  room  is  90  ft.  by  36.  Bemark 
the  "Tabula  legum"  on  the  E.  wall, 
and  on  that  opposite  the  sentence 
'*  Aut  disce,  aut  discede ;  manet  sors 
tertia  csadi."  The  devices  are  a  mitre 
and  crozier,  the  reward  of  learning ; 
an  inkhom,  instruments,  and  a  sword, 
emblems  of  a  civil  or  military  b*fe ; 
and  the  Wykeham  rod  of  4  twigs, 
the  **  sors  tertia."  The  coats  of  arms 
round  the  cornice  are  those  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  erection. 
Among  them  will  be  noticed  those 
of  Bps.  Ken,  Morley,  and  Turner; 
Paulet  Earl  of  Wilton,  Baptist  Noel, 
EarlGampden,&c  The  visitor  should 
notice  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  sedbSf  or  college-boys*  book-boxes 
(scob  =  box  spelt  backwards),  the 
outer  lid  forming  a  screen,  the  inner 
a  desk ;  books,  &c.,  being  kept  below. . 
What  in  other  schools  are  known  as 
"  forms "  or  "  classes "  are  here 
termed  "  books."  The  oak  benches 
on  which  the  boys  sit  astride  are 
said  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
original  school-room.  In  the  play- 
ground, known  as  Meads,  is  the  In- 
firmary,  called  by  its  foimder.  Warden 
Harris,  BethesdOy  also  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Gharles  II.  At  the  N-E. 
comer  of   "Meads"    is  **non-licet 
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gate,'*  the  gtesA  oaken  leaves  of  which 
bear  marks  which  are  shown  as  those 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  shot.  A  fives- 
court  has  been  built  by  the  Bev.  Dr< 
Bidding,  now  the  head  master. 

The  offices  and  apartments  of  the 
Commoner$  are  behmd  the  house  of 
the  head  master,  and  near  the  school- 
loouL  They  were  rebuilt  in  1840, 
principally  from  the  subscriptions  of 
old  Wykehamists,  have  been  since 
greatly  improved,  and  now  foim  a 
pleasing  edifice,  centre  and  two 
wings,  with  good  Perp.  windows 
inserted. 

A  certain  number  of  the  boys  are 
elected  annually  scholars  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Formerly  only  boys 
on  the  foundation  were  elected,  a 
certain  preference  being  given  to 
founder's  kin.  These  privileges  are 
now  abolished,  and  the  foundation 
scholarships  themselves  are  thrown 
open  to  public  competition.  The 
election  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (July  7),  when  the 
Warden  of  iMew  College  and  two 
"Posers'*  arrive  from  Oxford,  and 
are  greeted  witii  an  **ad  portas" 
oration  by  the  senior  scholars,  and, 
together  with  the  warden,  sub-war- 
den, and  head  master,  conduct  the 
examination.  This  lasts  for  a  week. 
On  the  day  of  election  the  college 
entertains  all  Wykehamists  who 
come  for  the  occasion;  the  boys 
being  regaled,  besides  other  dainty 
fare,  with  an  ancient  dish — a  kind  of 
mincemeat — highly  popular  among 
tiiem  by  the  name  of  "stuckling." 
The  evening  before  the  Midsummer 
vacation  the  song  of  Dtdoe  Domum  is 
sung  by  all  the  boys  in  the  courts  of 
the  college.  (It  should  be  read  in 
the  original  Latin.)  Its  origin  is 
unknown;  but  tradition  gives  it  to 
a  boy  who  was  detained  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. It  can  be  traced  back  for 
more  tiian  a  century.  The  mediaeval 
hvmn,  "Jam  luois  orto  sidere,"  is 
also  sung  in  procession  round  the 

[Surrey,  dx, 


chamber  court  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  summer  half-year,  on  coming 
out  of  chapel,  by  the  whole  body. 
Half-holidays,  known  here  as  "^  half- 
remedies"  ("  Remissionis  dies"),  are 
given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
but,  by  a  sin^ar  exception  to  the 
general  practice  of  schools,  not  on 
Saturdays.  "  Whole  remedies  "  are 
sometimes  given  on  a  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  the  request  of  the  "  pre- 
fect of  hall,"  who  is  intrusted  by  the 
head  master  with  a  ring,  for  the  day, 
with  the  significant  motto  *^Com- 
mendat  rarior  usus."  Half-remedies 
are  spent  on  St.  Catherine's  -  hill, 
when  the  weather  allows. 

(3.)  Betuming  into  College-street, 
the  tourist  should  next  visit  the  re- 
mains of  Wdlveaeu  CasUe,  which  lie 
beyond  the  brook,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  The  castle  (the 
old  palace  of  the  bishops)  was  built 
by  Bp.  Henry  deBlois  in  1138.  The 
walls  of  the  keep,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  outer  walls,  are  nearly  perfect, 
and  of  good  Norm,  character.  They 
were  close  to  the  old  city  wall ;  and 
probably,  before  that  was  built,  them- 
selves served  as  part  of  the  external 
defences.  (The  dty  walls  themselves 
are  of  much  later  date.)  Bemark 
the  curious  strine-courses  in  tiie 
Norm,  walls,  which  take  the  place 
of  Boman  bonding -tUes,  and  pro- 
bably served  the  same  purpose,  of 
bonding  together  the  rubble  walL — 
J.  H.  Parker.  The  interior  is  littie 
more  than  a  picturesque  ruin;  but 
there  are  several  very  perfect  Norm, 
windows  and  other  details  which 
deserve  examination.  The  chapel 
is  Peip. ;  the  interior  has  been  mo- 
dernized. The  episcopal  palace,  ad- 
joining, built  by  Bp.  Morley,  is  now 
occupied  as  a  school. 

The  castie  probably  derives  its 
name  fi»m  some  Ulf  or  "  WoM;"  an 
old  Saxon  lord  of  the  "  ey  "  or  island 
here.  Tradition,  however,  asserts 
that  the  tribute  of  wolves'  h^uis 
exacted  by  King  Edgar  from  the 
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Welsh  was  delivered  annually  on 
this  spot,  whence  its  name.  It  sus- 
tained more  than  one  long  siege,  and 
has  received  more  than  one  royal 
visit.  Here  Queen  Maxy  was  lodged 
before  her  marriage;  here  she  re- 
ceived Philip  of  Spain;  and  here, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  ball  took 

Elaoe  at  which  the  English  danced 
jss  *^  tristement "  than  usual.  The 
castle  was  entirely  demolished  after 
the  surrender  of  Winchester  to 
Cromwell  in  1645.  Bp.  Morley  after 
the  Bestoration  built  a  new  palace  on 
its  site,  from  designs  by  Sir  0.  Wren, 
who  was  then  building  the  palace, 
which  was  pulled  down,  with  the 
exception  oi  one  of  the  wings,  by 
Bp.  North,  d.  1820.  Since  its  de- 
struction the  Bps.  of  Winchester 
have  had  no  official  house  in  the 
city,  Farnham  Castle  (another  of  Bp. 
de  Blois'  strongholds)  being  their 
diocesan  residence. 


Retracing  our  steps  through  Col- 
lege-street into  the  Close,  remark 
Kingtgate  with  Little  8t.  Swithun's 
Church  above  it.  The  gate  is  of  the 
18th  century.  The  small  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  16th  century.  Such 
an  application  of  the  upper  part  of 
a  gateway  was  not  uncommon.  It 
stiU  exists  at  Bristol  and  Warwick; 
and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Canterbury  formerly  stood  above  the 
W.  gate  there. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral, 
beyond  the  close,  is  Bp.  Morley  s 
College^  founded  by  him  in  1672,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Bp.  Warner  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  for  the  benefit  of 
10  widows  of  clergymen.  Between 
this  college  and  the  cathedral  was 
the  original  site  of  Hyde  Abbey,  or 
the  **Newan  Mynster,"  founded  by 
King  Alfred  as  a  last  resting-place 
for  himself  and  his  successors.  He 
was  himself  buried  here,  and  the 
buildings  were  completed  by  his  son 
Edward  the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  the  Abbey  was  removed  to 


the  site  of  the  late  county  Bridewell 

Passing  into  the  High-street,  a 
short  distance  below,  rt.  is  8t,  Mau- 
rice's Church,  a  modem  E.  E.  build- 
ing, with  an  ancient  Perp.  tower. 

At  the  lower  or  E.  end  of  the 
High-street,  1.,  is  8t.  John's  Chapel, 
late  E.  E.,  with  a  triple  lancet  at 
the  E.  end,  belonging  to  the  hospital 
of  Si  John,  said  toaditionally  to  have 
been  founded  by  Bp.  Beomstan,  d. 
934,  but  really  founded  by  Bichard 
Devenish,  1289,  for  the  reception 
of  sick  and  lame  soldiers  and  other 
necessitous  travellers.  It  has  been 
restored  by  Mr,  Street.  The  hospital 
now  consists  of  several  neat  red-brick 
houses,  erected  1852,  inhabited  by 
46  almspeople.  Built  into  the  wall 
is  a  head  of  our  Saviour,  with  a  nim- 
bus (14th-oenty.  work),  erroneously 
called  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  a  charger.  In  the  large  hall  (a 
fine  room,  now  modernized,  and  used 
for  public  meetings, .  &c.)  is  a  f aU- 
length  portrait  of  Charles  H.,  by  Sir 
Peter  Ldy,  presented  by  the  king  on 
his  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  when  he  also  gave  the  Cor- 
poration the  four  silver-gilt  maces 
still  in  use.  There  are  also  portraits 
of  Col.  Brydges,  of  Avington,  by 
whose  bequest  the  rooms  were  fitted 
up,  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
&c.  The  site  of  tne  East  gate  is  now 
an  open  space,  with  a  Bussian  gun 
in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
good  modem  houses. 

The  Soke  Bridge,  which  here 
crosses  the  Itchen,  stood  beyond  the 
old  E.  gate.  The  first  bridge  was 
built  here  by  St.  Swithun,  who  once 
miraculously  restored  the  eggs  in  an 
old  woman's  basket  which  had  been 
radely  broken  by  the  workmen. 

St.  Giles*8'hiUt  which  rises  oppo- 
site the  bridge,  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  fidr  of  Winchester,  so  &mouB 
during  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  (see  ante).  A  relic  of  this  great 
fair  still  survives,  and  is  held  on  St. 
Giles's  Day,  O.S.  (Sept.  12).  A  moro 
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important  fair  is  held  on  St.  Mary 
MagdcUeneS'hiU,  on  her  festival, 
O.S.  (Aug.  3). 

St.  John's-fltreet,  the  2nd  turning  1. 
beyond  the  bridge,  leads  ioSt.  John*8 
Church,  which  the  arehsBologist  will 
find  worth  a  visit  It  has  portions 
from  Tr.-Norm.  to  Perp.  The  plan 
is  very  nnnsnal,  the  aisles  being 
wider  than  the  nave.  The  arches  are 
Tr.-Norm.  (temp.  Hen.  II.) ;  the  walls 
and  roof  corbels  E.  E.  (the  latter  de- 
serve notice).  The  tower  is  Perp., 
and  projects  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle, 
giving  the  W.  front  a  remarkably 
picturesque  appearance.  A  tall  Perp. 
screen  runs  across  nave  and  aisles, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  chancel  are 
inclose^  by  wooden  screens  of  the 
14th  century,  which  should  be  re- 
marked. On  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch  (within  the  screen)  are  hagio- 
scop^si,  one  looking  from  the  S.  aisle 
toward  the  altar,  the  other  toward 
the  Easter  sepulchre  in  the  N.  aisle. 
The  niche  by  the  piscina  is  of  an 
unusual  form.  The  Easter  sepulchre 
is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  wall,  and 
has  on  it  shields  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion.  Near  the  E.  end  of 
the  8.  wall  is  a  good  E.  E.  window. 
The  fragments  of  painted  glass  in 
the  S.  wmdows  are  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Before  returning  to  the  city,  8t. 
Peter's  Church,  Cheesehill  (A.-S. 
ceosei  =  gravel),  may  be  visited  (in 
the  street  which  opens  nearly  oppo- 
site St  John's-street).  The  plan  is 
nearly  a  square,  with  no  distinct 
chancel.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisle  by  3  Tr.-Norm.  arches  with 
massive  pillars.  Remark  the  curious 
E.E.  window  in  the  ringing-loft  (the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Norm.), 
the  Dec.  niches  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  roof  corbels.  The 
windows  at  tiie  E.  end  of  the  church 
are  Perp.  Gheesehill-street  will 
conduct  us  by  Wharf-hill,  Wharf- 
bridge,  and  Oollege  Walk,  to  Wolve- 
sey  and  the  0>llege.  Lower  down 
the  Itchen  on  the  1.  bank  is  **  Do- 


mum  Wharf,"  where  stood  the  le- 
gendary •*  Domum  Tree." 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  High- 
street  stands  the  handsome  Town 
HaU,  built  m  1873  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
It  is  of  Bath  and  Mansfield  stone,  in 
the  Geometrical  Gothic  style,  and 
contains,  beside  the  various  muni- 
cipal offices,  the 

Museum  (open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat., 
10  to  3),  formerly  in  Jewry-street. 
The  Museum  contains,  besides  in- 
teresting local  antiquities,  natural 
history  specimens.  Here  are  pre- 
served a  series  of  standard  mea- 
sures formed  of  mixed  yellow  metal. 
They  comprise  a  Winchester  bushel 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  gallon 
and  quart  measures,  a  standam  yard 
and  a  weight  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  old  Tovm  JSalh  higher  up 
the  street,  is  converted  into  shops, 
but  retains  Sir  W.  Pauleys  quaint 
clock  (1711)  and  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  given  by  his  fellow  M.P. 

Proceeding  up  the  High-street,  wo 
pass  the  "  Penthouse,"  or  "  Piazza,  * 
with  its  overhanging  houses,  gables, 
bargeboards,  and  moulded  ridge-tiles, 
and  the  City  Cross,  a  very  beautiful 
design  of  the  15th  centy.,  restored  in 
1865  by  Mr.  G.  G.  ScoU.  It  was 
sold  to  the  paving  commissioners  in 
1770,  and  only  saved  by  the  indig- 
nant remonstrances  of  the  towns- 
people. The  figure  is  either  that 
of  St.  Lawrence,  or  of  the  doubtful 
St.  Amphibalus,  to  whom  the  second 
Christian  church  here  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated.  ^See  ante.  Cathe- 
dral.) Behind  it  is  the  Uttle  Perp. 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  (restored),  of 
no  interest;  said,  without  sufficient 
evidence,  to  be  the  mother  church 
of  Winchester. 

Jewry-street  (rt.,  above  the  Cross) 
leads  to  the  suburban  parish  of 
H^de  and  the  site  of  Hyde  Abheyy 
onginally  founded  by  King  Alfred 
close  to  the  site  of  the  present  ca- 
thedral N.  (ante),  Alfred  was  him- 
self buried  there,  as  were  many  of 
N  2 
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his  successors ;  and  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  the  monks  removed  to 
the  later  building  in  Hyde  meadow, 
they  took  with  them  all  the  royal 
tombs  and  remains.  A  county  Bride- 
well was  erected  here  in  the  latter 
pnart  of  the  last  centy.,  and  was  in  use 
till  1850,  when  it  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  nxunber  of  small  houses  built 
on  the  ground.  Many  objects  of 
interest  were  found  here  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  Bridewell; 
among  others,  the  head  pf  a  pastoral 
staff,  c.  1250,  and  a  slab,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  which  probably  formed 
part  of  the  tomb  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
This  is  now  at  Corby  Castle.  Three 
stone  coffins,  discovered  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  good  grounds  believed 
to  be  those  of  Alfred  himself,  Als- 
witha  his  queen,  and  his  son  Edward 
the  Elder,  were  broken  up  to  mend 
the  roads,  and  their  contents  huddled 
into  a  pit  in  the  Bridewell  garden. 
The  2nd  Abbey  of  Hyde  was  built 
by  Henry  I.,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  belonged  to 
it.  Its  head  was  one  of  the  **  mitred 
abbots  "  of  England ;  and  its  annual 
income,  at  the  Dissolution,  was  8652. 
It  then  passed  to  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  who  became  lord  of 
so  much  monastic  property  in  Hamp- 
shire. In  Syde  Abbey  School,  among 
other  men  of  distinction  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  were  educated 
Lord  iSveipool,  Adnnral  Lord  Lyons, 
Deans  Gaisford  and  Gftmier,  Wolfe 
the  poet.  General  Sir  P.  Maitland, 
and  George  Canning. 

The  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  very 
scanty.  There  are  some  portions  of 
the  walls,  a  good  but  not  very  early 
gateway,  and  some  small  15th'centy. 
doorways,  beside  a  curious  piece  of 
diaper-work  built  into  one  of  the 
neighbouring  walls.  The  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  with  low  W.  tower, 
which  adjoins,  is  said  to  have  been 
bmlt  with  fragments  of  the  Abbey 
itself;  but  the  fine  (restored)  Norm. 
S.  doorway  and  the  lancet  trefoil- 
headed  windows  in  the  nave,  and  the 


two  Norm,  arches  in  the  N.  aisle,  are 
certainly  in  their  original  positions. 
A  very  pleasant  pathway,  still  known 
as  "  the  Monks'  Walk,"  leads  ftom 
here  to  King's  Worthy.  (See  Exc.  gf.) 

Returning  to  the  High-street,  and 
still  ascen(Sng,  we  reach  the  Wed 
Gate,  a  valuable  specimen  of  military 
architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 
— /.  if.  P.;  and  tolerably  perfect, 
although  later  windows  live  been 
inserted.  Just  beyond  the  gate,  on 
tl^e  road  to  Komsey,  is  an  obelisk, 
marking  the  spNot  where  the  market 
was  held  outside  the  walls  dur- 
ing the  plague  of  1666.  The  road 
on  the  1.  of  the  W.  gate  leads  to 
Castle-hill,  the  site  of  the  old  Cas- 
tle or  lUyyal  Palace,  which  cgiust  be 
visited. 

The  EaU  of  the  Palace*  built  in 
the  13th  cen^.  by  Henry  III.,  long 
served  as  the  County  Hall,  and  was 
divided  by  partitions  into  civil  and 
criminal  courts.  New  courts  have 
now  been  erected,  and  the  hall 
restored  to  its  ori^nal  dimensions, 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Wyail;  the  fitting 
of  the  windows  with  heraldic  glass 
is  also  in  progress  (1876).  The  hall 
is  a  remarKably  fine  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  its  time, 
and  is  divided  by  pillars  and  arches 
like  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church, 
(Comp.  the  hall  at  Oakham,  and  the 
beautiful  Salle  des  Chevaliers  at 
Mont  St.  Michel. — Smirke;  see  also 
Parker,  *  Dom.  Arch.'  vol.  i.).  The 
windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  a 
quatrefoil  in  the  head,  and  with 
seats  formed  in  the  sill  in  the 
interior,  an  unfiedling  distinction 
between  domestic  and  church  win- 
dows. The  upper  parts  alone  were 
f  lazed  originally,  the  lower  portions 
eing  fitted  with  wooden  shutters. 
At  each  end,  in  the  gable,  is  a  tiiple 
lancet  window. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  hall,  above 
what  was  formerly  the  royal  seat, 

*  Its  orifflnal  purpose  has  been  thoroughly 
proved  by  Mr.  Smirke  {Proc,  ofArchceol.  Jn* 
rt«.— Winchester  vol.). 
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hangs  ihe  fiEimous  Bound  Table  of 
King  Arthur— an  illustration  of  the 
venerable  le^tends  which  made  **  Oaer 
.Gwent" — ^Winchester — the  capital 
of  the  old  British  King,  as  well  as  of 
King  Alfred.  In  its  present  form 
the  painting  of  the  table  is  not  earlier 
than  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century. 
Id.  the  centre  is  a  double  rose,  red 
and  white ;  above  which  is  the  figure 
of  King  Arthur,  seated  and  crowned. 
The  rest  of  the  table  is  divided  into 
24  particoloured  rays,  each  of  which 
has  the  name  of  one  of  the  world- 
renowned  knights  written  in  the 
border.  There  are  bullet-marks  in 
different  parts,  the  alleged  work  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  table  is 
said  to  have  been  repainted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  through  Winchester 
in  1522,  when  he  and  Henry  VIII. 
visited  it  together,  and  this  "un- 
scannable  "  verse  is  said  to  have  been 
placed  below  it — 

**Gu:o1tib    et    Henricus    vivant;    defensor 
nterque 
Henricus  fldei,  Garolns  eoclesbe." 

The  earliest  known  reference  to 
the  table  is  that  of  Hardyng,  temp. 
Hen.  YI.,  who  alludes  to  it  as 
•*  hanging  yet "  at  Winchester.  "  La 
table  ronde,  fabrique  par  Merlin,"  is 
mentioned  also  by  Diego  de  Vera,  a 
Spaniard  who  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary  at 
*'  Hunscrit,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  old  city.  There  is  a  notice,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
of  a  "rota  fortume,"  or  wheel  of 
fortune,  painted  on  the  gable  of  this 
hall,  toward  the  E.;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  **  rota  "  itself 
may  have  been  converted  into  the 
table  of  King  Arthur-— himself  an  ex- 
ample of  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  fickle  goddess.  At  any  rate 
it  is  not  tmlikely  that  the  table  itself 
may  be  of  &r  greater  antiquity  than 
its  present  form  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. 

The  CkMe  itself  (of  which  this 
hall  and  the  fragments  of  a  sub- 


terranean passage,  or  sally-port,  are 
the  sole  remains)  was  originally  buUt 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  continued  one 
of  the  habitual  residences  of  the 
kings  of  England  until  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  .  He,  known 
as  "  Henry  of  Winchester,"  was  bom 
here  in  1207;  and,  1232-1235.  re- 
built the  existing  hall,  and  other 
parts  of  the  castle.  Many  subse- 
quent repairs  are  noticed ;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
this  hall  (the  bosses  in  the  roof  are 
temp.  Edw.  IV.)  and  to  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  castle  seems  to  have 
afforded  no  suitable  apartments  on 
the  occasion  of  more  recent  royal 
visits  to  Winchester:  since  either 
the  bishop's  palace  (Wolvesey)  or 
the  Deanery  was  then  placed  in  re- 
quisition. It  was  entirely  dis- 
mantled after  the  siege  by  Cromwell 
in  1645. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the 
castle  was  the  scene  (March,  1330) 
of  the  beheading  of  Edmund  Earl 
of  Kent,  brother  of  the  unhappy 
Edward  II.,  who  had  been  murdered 
at  Berkeley  Castle  3  years  before 
Kent  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery 
of  Mortimer.  The  Earl's  popularity 
is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  he 
was  kept  waiting  a  whole  day  before 
a  headsman  coidd  be  found ;  a  con- 
victed felon  at  last  undertook  the 
office  of  executioner  on  promise  of 
pardon. 

It  was  in  Winchester  Castle  that 
the  conspirators  implicated  in  the 
plot  called  the  "Bye"  were  ar- 
raigned, Nov.  15,  1603  (the  plague 
having  driven  the  courts  of  law  from 
London),  and  there  too  Baleigh 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
upon  the  **Main."  (His  execution, 
it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  take 
place  till  15  years  afterwards.)  On 
Nov.  29  the  priests  Watson  and 
Clarke  were  executed,  both  "very 
bloodily  handled;  being  cut  down 
alive."  On  the  5th  of  December 
Brooke  was  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
find  "beheaded  uke  a  gentleman;" 
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hiB  companions,  Markham,  Grey, 
and  Gobham,  bein^  respited  at  tbe 
block,  after  sickening  suspense. 

The  Barracks,  adjoining  the  castle. 
S.,  are  the  onl^^  finished  portion  of 
the  palace  commenced  here  by 
Charles  II:  in  1683.  Walpole  de- 
scribes it,  somewhat  unjustly,  as  *^  a 
mixture  of  a  town-hall  and  a  hos- 
pital ;  the  worst  thing  I  ever  saw  of 
8ir  Christopher  Wren ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  bad  choice  of  situation  in 
such  a  country,  all  ups  that  should 
be  downs."  This  criticism  is  hardly 
fair.  The  palace  would  have  com- 
manded fine  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Itchen :  and  it  was  proposed 
t^  form  a  noble  street,  leading 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  principal 
entrance  to  the  great  W.  door  of  the 
cathedral.  The  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  king's  house  at  Newmarket 
"made  him,"  says  Evelyn,  "more 
eager  for  Winchester."  The  new 
palace  was  modelled  on  that  of 
Versailles ;  and  the  works  were  pro- 
ceeded with  for  2  years,  until  the 
death  of  Charles  stopped  them  alto- 
gether. The  only  nart  completed 
was  occasionally  used  as  a  depot  for 
prisoners  of  war,  and  after  giving 
shelter  to  a  large  colony  of  French 
refugee  priests,  was  converted  into 
permanent  barracks  in  1796.  The 
admirable  plans  of  the  lamented 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  addition  of  sets  of 
rooms  for  married  soldiers,  and  the 
buildings  will  now  accommodate 
2000  officers  and  men. 

The  views  from  the  city  Cemetery, 
across  the  railroad,  are  very  beautiful. 
The  valley  of  the  Itchen  is  com- 
manded, with  the  grey  towers  of  St. 
Cross  rising  above  tnick  masses  of 
foliage.  Near  the  cemetery  is  the 
Diocesan  Training  School,  a  con- 
siderable pile  of  building,  erected  at 
.  a  cost  of  about  8000Z.  The  building 
crowning  the  hill  on  the  Romsey 
road  is  the  County  Gad,  conducted 
on  the  separate  system.  The  County 
Hospital,  adjoining  (the  first  esta- 


blished out  of  London,  1736),  is  a 
highly  ornamented  red-brick  build- 
i^&  ^y  ButterfiM ;  it  was  removed 
from  the  town  below  in  1865. 

8t  Thomae'e  C%urcA,  in  Sonthgate- 
street  on  the  road  to  St.  Cross,  is 
a  striking  modem  building,  with  a 
spire.  Holy  Trinity,  at  North  Walls, 
built  by  Woodyer  in  1855,  is  in  purer 
taste.  St,  Michael's,  in  Eingggate- 
street,  is  chiefly  modem  and  very 
bad;  but  has  a  curious  13th-centy. 
sun-dial  built  into  its  wall.  Near 
the  barracks,  on  West-hill,  stands 
Christ  Churchy  built  by  Canon  Carus 
from  Mr.  Christian's  designs.  The 
number  of  churches  and  chapels 
formerly  existing  within  the  waUs  of 
Winchester,  according  to  Milner, 
was  65;  other  authorities  fix  it  at 
48 :  either  statement  is  almost  in- 
credible ;  the  number,  however,  was 
certainly  very  large.  All  but  9  have 
now  disappeared,  to  which  the  new 
churches  of  Christ  Church  and  Holy 
Trinity  are  to  be  added. 


Walks  and  Drites. 

(a)  The  first  loalk  from  Winchester 
will  of  course  be  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  distant  rather  more  than  a 
mile  S.,  in  the  hamlet  of  Sparkford. 
It  may  be  reached  either  from  the 
High  -  street  through  Southgate- 
street  (which  leads  direct  to  the 
village),  or,  far  more  pleasantly,  by 
proceeding  down  Eingsgate-street  to 
the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Faith 
(post),  and  thence  by  a  meadow  path 
near  the  bank  of  the  Itchen.  There 
is  no  foundation  of  the  sort  in  Eng- 
land which  can  be  compared  in  point 
of  interest  with  St.  Cross. 

The  original  hospital  of  Si  Cross 
was  founded  in  1136,  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  for  13 
poor  men,  '*  decayed  and  past  their 
strength.*'  A  hundred  other  poor 
were  to  receive  a  certain  allowance 
daily;  and  what  remained  of  the 
revenues  was  to  be  distributed  in 
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general  charity.  After  much  per- 
version of  the  founder's  design  during 
the  13th  century,  the  charity  was 
duly  restored  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  His  successor  in  the  bishop- 
ric. Cardinal  Beaufort  (1404-1447), 
greatly  incxeased  it,  and  added  a 
distinct  establishment,  called  ^^The 
Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty,"  for 
the  support  of  2  priests,  35  brethren, 
and  3  nuns,  who  were  to  act  as  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  wait  on  the  sick. 
This  second  establishment,  however, 
rapidly  merged  into  the  first;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  estates  with 
which  Beaufort  had  endowed  it, 
having  been  purchased  from  Henry 
YI..  were  reclaimed  on  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  York  in  1461,  on  the 
plea  that  the  crown  lands  could  not 
be  alienated. 

The  hospital  remained  untouched 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  its  ancient  charters  and 
grants  were,  it  is  said,  destroyed 
during  the  16th  century  by  the 
widow  of  a  steward,  in  order  to  cover 
her  husband's  de&lcations.  Long 
disputes  followed  between  the  master 
and  the  brethren,  which  endured 
until  1696,  when  a  Custumary  was 
drawn  up  which  all  agreed  to  ob- 
serve. Tne  mastership  fell  into  lay 
hands  during  the  great  rebellion; 
and  the  tragical  end  of  the  regicides, 
John  Lisle,  and  Cook,  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Parliament,  who  suo- 
cesslvelv  filled  the  office,  would  point 
a  moral  for  Spelman's  *  History  of 
8acrilege.'  After  the  Bestoration 
the  post  was  held  by  the  ex-comet 
of  horse,  Henry  Compton,  afterwards 
Bp.  of  London,  the  crowner  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  by  the 
learned  and  amiable  Bp.  Porteus. 
The  mastership  was  held  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Earl  of  Guilford, 
whose  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  hospital  gave  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  after  long  litiga- 
tion a  new  distribution  of  the  reve- 
nues was  arranged.  At  present  the 
inanagemoQt  is  m  the  hftnds  of  12 


trustees,  who  elect  the  13  brethren; 
and  the  income,  which  had  been  seri- 
ously diminished,  is  now  more  equally 
divided.  The  hospital  now  supports 
13  brethren  (no  longer  bound  to 
ceUbacy),  who  wear  a  long  black 

fown  with  a  silver  cross  on  the  lefk 
reast.  Each  has  5«.  a  week  in 
money,  his  house  consisting  of  2 
rooms,  with  pantry,  and  a  garden, 
and  a  certain  daily  allowance  of  meat, 
bread,  and  beer,  besides  an  extra 
supply  on  the  chief  festivals,  when 
they  are  regaled  on  "  plum  porridge  " 
and  gigantic  mince-pies.  On  G^ood 
Friday,  after  morning  service,  they 
partake  of  a  kind  of  liquid  hot  cross 
bun,  known  as  ^*  Judas'  sop."  The 
charity  of  ^*the  Hundred  Men's 
Hall "  is  now  represented  by  a  small 
quarterly  payment  to  certain  poor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  of  which  the 
living  rthere  is  now  no  church)  is  held 
with  tne  mastership  of  St.  Cross. 
The  general  doles  of  wheaten  bread 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  (May 
3),  the  obit  of  the  founder  (Aug.  10), 
and  the  eves  of  the  great  festivals, 
which  had  been  much  abused,  are 
now  confined  to  the  members  of  tiiie 
hospital. 

Tlie  charity,  however,  which  will 
most  interest  the  visitor,  is  the 
"  Wayfarer's  Dole,"  which  is  given, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn  of  beer  and  a 
slice  of  bread,  to  all  who  demand  it 
at  the  porter's  lodge,  until  the  two 
gallons  of  beer  and  two  loaves  of 
bread  to  which  the  ^* support"  is 
now  limited  are  expended.  This  is 
now  nearly  the  last  relic  in  England 
of  the  old-world  charity,  wliich  could 
afford  to  provide  indiscriminately  for 
all  comers. 

The  hospital  is  entered  by  a  plain 
gate  on  the  N. ;  within  which  is  a 
small  court,  having  1.  the  remains  of 
a  large  building,  said,  but  probably 
inaccurately,  to  have  been  the 
''Hundred  Men's  HaU;"  and  rt. 
some  of  the  ancient  offices,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  Immediately  in  front  is 
the  QaUhowe,  the  work  of  Qsgrdinal 
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Beaufort,  whose  arms  and  devices 
appear  in  different  parts  of  it.  The 
massiye  square  tower  rises  above  the 
high  roo&  on  either  side,  ^^and  is 
well  supported  by  buttresses  and  by 
an  octagonal  tuiret  in  one  comer, 
which  gives  much  character  to  the 
outline."  Bemark  the  arch  of  the 
gateway  itself,  with  its  rich  span- 
drels. Above  are  3  niches,  in  one  of 
which  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
cardinal  still  remains.  In  this  gate- 
way, 1.,  is  the  porter's  lodge,  where 
the  wayfarer  must  ask  for  his  bread 
and  beer,  and  obtain  admission 
tickets  at  6d.  for  one,  Is.  for  three, 
l8.  6(2.  for  a  party,  the  amount 
bdng  equally  divided  between  the 
"Brother  Exhibitor"  (an  officer 
changed  every  month),  the  library, 
and  the  burial  fand. 

The  view  which  opens  after  pass- 
ing through  this  gate  much  resembles 
that  of  an  Oxfoi^  quadrangla  The 
buildings  occupy  3  sides  of  a  square ; 
the  4th,  toward  the  S.,  being  partly 
closed  by  the  church.  A  group  of 
fine  trees,  and  glimpses  of  groen, 
quiet  meadows,  are  caught  beyond. 
The  grand  old  church,  grouping  so 
picturesquely  with  the  lower  masses 
of  building,  full  of  variety  and 
changeful  outline,  carries  back  the 
mind  at  once  to  ages  which  were 
"  as  lavish  of  architectural  beauty  on 
what  modem  habits  would  deem  a 
receptacle  for  beggars,  as  on  the 
noblest  of  royal  palaces." 

A  low  cloister,  of  the  16th  cent., 
forms  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  connects  the  portei^s  lodge  with 
the  Church.  This  is  almost  through- 
out Tr.-Norm.,  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  that  period  (the  middle 
of  the  I2th  century)  remaining  in 
this  country. 

The  church  is  cmcifoim,  with 
aisles  to  the  nave  and  choir  (but  not 
to  tiie  transepts)  and  a  north  porch. 
The  original  high  roo&  remain ;  and 
from  the  centre  rises  a  massive  square 
tower,  reaching  only  one  story  aoove 
the  roof.    Full  architectural  details 


will  be  found  in  Mr.  Freeman's  paper 
on  this  church,  in  the  Winchester 
vol.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  ArchsBoL 
Institute.  From  this  we  have  bor* 
rowed  largely. 

The  exterior  should  first  be 
noticed.  The  church  seems  to  have 
been  in  building  from  the  time  of 
Bp.  Henry  de  Blois  (d.  1171)  to 
about  1292.  It  exhibits  two  periods 
of  Tr.-Norm.  (one  a  little  later  than 
the  other,  but  both  before  1200), 
forming  the  mass  of  the  church; 
some  B.  E.  in  the  nave ;  which  be- 
comes ftiUy  developed  Dec.  in  the 
clerestory,  and  in  the  great  window 
of  the  W.  front.  The  doorway  here, 
**with  the  splendid  W.  window,  the 
graceftil  lancets  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles,  and  the  small  gable  lights,  all 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
simple  compositions  imaginable." 
The  clerestory  windows,  of  2  lights, 
differ  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides. 

Passing  round  to  the  S.  side  of  the 
church,  remark  Ihe  windows  in  the 
nave,  varying  from  E.  E.  toTr.-Norm. 
At  the  end  of  the  S.  transept,  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  De  Blois' 
hospital  is  attached  to  the  church. 
This  is  a  mere  fragment,  but  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  original 
buildings  were  here,  and  to  account 
for  the  comparative  plainness  of  the 
church  on  Uie  S.  side.  (Winchester 
Cathedral  and  Bomsey  also  had  their 
conventual  buildings  on  this  side, 
which  in  both  is  much  plainer  than 
theN.} 

At  the  angle  of  the  choir  aisle  and 
the  S.  transept  is  a  much  enriched 
and  very  remarkable  triple  arch. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  a  doorway 
into  the  cloister,  though  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  it  was  a  doorway 
at  all,  and  not  rather  **  a  sort  of  buttery 
hatch,  whence  the  dole  was  given 
out.*'  The  external  walls  and  win- 
dows of  the  choir  aisle,  and  the 
lower  story  of  the  transept,  belong 
to  the  late  Norm,  period. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  church 
remark  tiie  square  turrets,  rising 
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from  fhe  pilaster  buttresses;  and 
the  airangement  of  the  windows,  in 
sets^  ranging  with  those  of  the  3 
clerestory,  the  triforium,  and  of  the 
aisles.  Above,  in  the  gable,  are  2 
small  circular  openings  intended  ori- 
ginally to  air  the  timl^r  roof,  but  now 
glazed. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  church  the 
far  greater  richness  of  the  windows 
should  be  observed.  The  N.  porch 
is  £.  £. 

The  Interior  of  the  church  de- 
serves the  most  careful  and  lengtii- 
ened  notice  in  all  its  details.    It  has 
been  well  restored  by  Butterfield,  with 
a  moderate  application  of  colour  at 
the  E.  end.    Two  fine  original  win- 
dows that  had  been  hidden  by  the 
modem  reredos  were  discovered  and 
laid    open,   and   several   memorial 
windows  have  been  set  up  by  various 
benefactors.     The   CAotr   has   the 
"pointed  arch  introduced  as  an  arch 
of  construction    throughout,   while 
the  semicircular  form  is  retained  as 
an  arch  of  decoration."     Bemark 
the  rich  "Gorinthianizing"  capitals. 
Above  is  the  well-known  triforium 
of  intersecting  arches,  once  regarded 
as  having  first  suggested  the  Gothic 
or  pointed  arch.    Whether  the  tri- 
forium was  ever  open  as  a  gallery 
seems  uncertain.    Thero.is  now  no 
passage  except  at  the  E.  end.    The 
detaUs  are  very  rich.      It  belongs, 
together  with   the    clerestory  and 
vaulting  of  the  choir,  to  the  2nd 
period,  after  the  death  of  De  Blois. 
The  original   altar-slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  with  its  five  consecration 
crosses,  remains  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, as  the  base  of  the  present  com- 
munion table.     On  either  side  of 
the  altar   are  stone    screens  wi^ 
tabemaele  work,  which  probably  be- 
long to  the  latest  period  at  Perp., 
when  all  sorts  of  mixtures  were  in 
use.    On  the  8.  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
mall  credence  table,  bei^ring  on  ope 
of  its  sides  an  eagle  with  a  scroll, 
the  emblem  of  St.  John,  and  no 
doubt  referring  to  the  Knights  of 


St.  John,  or  "Hospitallers,"  who 
were  appointed  by  the  founder 
guardians  and  administrators  of  the 
charity.  Bemark  the  encaustic  tiles. 
The  motto  ••  Have  mynde,"  on  many 
of  them,  was  probably  that  of  one  of 
the  former  masters.  Those  with  the 
initials  *^Z.  O."  commemorate  an 
anonymous  dot^ation  of  500/.  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  choir  in  1863. 
The  stalls  are  modem. 

The  choir,  like  that  of  Bomsey,  is 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  (perhaps  of 
later  date).  The  windows  here  {tdl 
the  details  of  which  are  of  the  2nd 
date)  should  be  noticed.  The  E.  end 
of  the  6.  aisle  has  been  fitted  up  sa 
a  morning  chapel  for  the  community, 
with  the  stalls  removed  from  the 
chancel.  They  have  carved  pendants 
of  great  beauiy,  and  are  probetbly 
temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

In    the    T^-ansepts    observe    the 
gradual  approach   to  E.  E.  in  the 
upper    range    of  windows    (lancet 
shaped)  and  in   the  vaulting.      A 
lower  window  in   the   N.  transept 
exhibits  a  very  remarkable  variety  of 
the  beak-head  moulding,  developed 
into  the  complete  fbrm  of  a  bird. 
In  the  N.E.  angle  of  this  transept  is 
the  base  of  a  pillar,  probably  the 
only  fragment  of  the  ^rs^  period  re- 
maining in  the  interior.    One  of  the 
original  Trans,  windows  above  now 
opens  into  the  infirmary  of  the  hos- 
pital, so  that  the  sick  might,  in  effect, 
be  present  at  the  services ;  anarrange- 
ment  made  probably  at  the  time  ot 
the  alterations  by  Oardinal  Beaufort. 
In  the  S.  transept  remark  the  curious 
brackets    supporting    the    clustered 
vaulting  shafts.    A  plain  door  in  the 
S.E.  comer   opens   into   a  vaulted 
chamber,   noticed  froni  without  as 
the  only  lemainin^  fragment  of  the 
first  hospital.    At  the  angle  between 
t|ie  transept  and  tl^e  t^hgir  rmpark 
the  very  perplexing  artangements 
within  the  triple  arch  (auto).    The 
recesses  mav  have  serred  as  aum- 
bries ;  but  the  visitor  must  form  hia 
own  conclusions. 

N  3 
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The  massiye  pillars  of  the  Nave 
are  in  fetct  £.  E. ;  but  some  Norman 
adaptation  may  be  traced  in  the 
capitals,  and  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  bases.  A  small  bunch  of 
foliage  in  the  string-course  indicates 
the  point  at  which- the  Trans,  ceases, 
and  the  E.  E.  begins.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  W.  window  is  partly 
modem,  and  partly  consists  of  ancient 
fragments  of  various  dates,  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  church. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  now 
placed  the  Norm,  font  from  the  de- 
stroyed church  of  St.  Faith. 

The  very  fine  Brass  of  John  de 
CSampden,  warden,  1382  (the  friend 
of  William  of  Wykeham),  lies  in 
the  choir.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  the 
monument  of  *^  Speaker "  Cornwall, 
d.  1789. 

The  haU,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  is  part  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort's work.  Bemark  the  high- 
pitched  timber  roof;  the  graceful 
windows  of  2  lights,  with  the  car- 
dinal's aims  in  stained  glass,  sur- 
mounted by  his  hat,  and  with  his 
motto  on  smsdl  scrolls  in  the  quar- 
ries ;  the  minstrels*  gallery  at  the 
W.  end ;  the  central  hearth,  and  the 
black  jacks,  saltcellars,  and  curious 
candlesticks  still  preserved.  On  cer- 
tain festival  days  the  brethren  as- 
semble and  dine  in  this  hall,  when 
the  scene  at  dusk,  with  the  firelight 
glancing  on  the  grave  figures,  in  their 
dark  monastic  gowns,  resembles  some 
picturesque  **  interior^'  by  Rembrandt 
or  Ostaae.  Against  the  E.  end  of 
the  hall  is  fastened  a  curious  early 
German  triptych  (cejtainly  not  by 
Albert  Durer  as  is  sometimes  as- 
serted), the  principal  subject  being 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the 
windows  of  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  W.  end  of  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen  will  be  noticed  the 
motto  of  Bobert  Sherborne,  **Dilexi 
sapientiam,'  irith  the  date  in  archaic 
numerals,  1497.  The  kitchen  and 
offices   should   be  inspected;    they 

"'long  to  Beaufort's  work. 


At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  hall  a 
staircase  ascends  to  the  founder's 
chamber;  beyond  which,  in  a  second 
room,  are  some  carved  oak  presses, 
and  on  the  W.  side  the  initials  ana 
motto 'of  Bobert  Sherborne,  master  of 
the  hospital  in  1503.  The  stairs  on 
the  S.  side  of  this  room  lead  to  the 
"Nuns'  Chambers,"  a  long  range 
above  the  cloister,  designed  to  serve 
as  an  infirmary,  and  with  a  window 
at  the  end  opening  into  the  church. 

The  master's  house,  which  adjoins 
the  hall,  W.,  probably  formed  out  of 
the  Hundred  Men's  Hall,  has  been 
modernized  on  the  exterior,  and  to  a 
great  extent  within;  but  still  con- 
tains some  fragments  of  old  work 
and  stained  glass  in  the  passages 
at  the  back.  The  houses  of  the 
brethren  form  the  W.  side  of  the 
quadrangle. 

(h)  After  seeing  St.  Cross,  the 
visitor  should  turn  eastward,  pass 
the  Itchen,  and  dimb  to  the  top  of 
St.  Catherine  8 'hiU,  marked  by  its 
clump  of  trees.  The  summit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  tbsse,  and  was 
probably  the  original  stronghold 
which  kept  watch  above  the  old 
British  city  of  Winchester  (Caer 
Gwent).  From  it  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  "downs  and  the  clear 
streams,"  and  of  the  city  itself 
which,  "wil^  its  associations  of 
Alfred's  capital,  and  its  tombs  of 
kings  and  prelates,"  Dr.  Arnold 
regretfully  remembered  "as  com- 
peared with  Bugby  and  its  13  horse  and 
cattle  fairs."— Zrt/6,  p.  384.  On  the 
highest  point  are  tne  foundations  of 
one  of  St.Catherine's  hill-top  chapels 
(built  on  high  ground  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  remains  having  been 
carried  by  angels  to  the  top  of  Sinai). 
Near  the  dump  of  trees  is  the 
labvrinth,  or  "  mismaze,"  which  used 
to  be  kept  in  order  bv  the  boys  of 
Winchester  College,  who  have  long 
appropriated  this  hill  as  a  supple- 
mentary play^und.  Having  be- 
come very  indistinct,  it  was  recut  by 
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the  late  warden.  Barter.  The  maze 
was  said  to  have  been  originally  cut 
by  the  boy  who  was  kept  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  and  who  wrote 
liie  song  of  "  Duloe  Domum  "  {aide). 
After  cuttii^  the  labyrinth  he  pined 
away  and  died,  breathine  his  last 
under  a  great  elm,  long  Known  as 
the  "Domum"  tree,  by  the  river- 
side, where  *' Domum  Wharf"  still 
keeps  up  the  tradition.  Matter-of- 
fact  arcnsBologists,  however,  assert 
i^t  this  labyrinth  had  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal origin;  Such  intricate  composi- 
tions, of  which  examples  still  exist 
in  England  (as  at  Asenby  near 
Bipon,  Alkborough  in  Lincobishire, 
Sa£fron  Walden,  &c.)  and  abroad  (as 
in  Chartres  Cathedral,  St.  Quentin, 
St.  Maria  in  Trastevere),  were  tbr- 
merly  very  frequent,  and  were  used 
as  instruments  of  penance  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  vows  of  pilgrimage 
(hence  known  as  *^  Ohemius  de  Jeru- 
salem "),  or  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission in  general.  (See^rci^.  Jowm,^ 
vol.  XV.) 

(c)  Passing  through  the  grounds 
of  St.  Gross,  a  most  pleasant  walk 
may  be  taken  beside  the  Itchen  to 
Tioy/ord  (2  m.),  the  "Queen  of 
Hampshire  villages,"  where  the 
artist  will  find  abundant  subjects 
for  Ins  pencil.  The  path  through 
the  meadows  from  the  village  to  the 
church,  rising  in  the  midst  of  its 
fine  old  elms,  is  especially  pleasant. 
The  Church  itself  is  plain,  for  the 
most  part  of  very  late  date  (1660  is 
above  the  S.  door),  and  contains 
nothing  of  much  interest.  There  is 
a  bust  by  NoUekens  of  Dr.  Shipley, 
Bp.  of  St.  Asaph,  d.  1788.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  magnificent  yew. 

Pope  was  for  some  time  at  a  school 
in  the  village  of  Twyford,  kept  by 
one  John  Bromley,  sometime  curate 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  who  had 
turned  Bomanist  in  James  U.'s  time. 
A  satire  on  his  master  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  youthM 
poet  leaving  Twyford.    At  Shipley 


House  (Miss  Dampier),  an  old  brick 
mansion,  Franklin  is  said  to  have 
written  much  of  his  autobiography, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Shipley.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  Twyford  Lodge 
(Mrs.  Waddington),  Shawford  House 
(Mrs.  Frederick),  long  the  seat  of 
the  Mildmays,  and  Brcmbridge  House 
(Sir  T.  Fairbaim,  Bart.),  once  the 
property  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
ii&mily  of ,  Smythe,  to  which  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  belonged.  The  old 
chapel  attached  to  the  house  has  a 
local  reputation  as  the  supposed  scene 
of  the  private  marriage  between  her 
and  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
Here  is  a  fine  avenue  of  beech-trees. 
The  Marian  martyr,  Philpot,  arch- 
deacon of  Winchester,  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Peter  Philpot  of  Twyford. 

(d)  The  little  restored  Church  of 
ChUcomb  (2  m.  S.E.  of  Winchester) 
deserves  a  viidt  on  its  own  account, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  its  pic- 
turesque situation,  in  a  combe  or 
valley  under  the  chalk  downs,  the 
**  valiem  illustrem  "  of  old  charters, 
the  scene  of  the  mythical  conflict  be- 
tween Guy  of  War  wick  and  Colbrand. 
The  church  is  Norm,  with  a  **  very 
singular  E.  window;  two  square- 
headed  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  over 
them  inserted  in  the  original  Norm, 
opening."  There  is  a  low  Norin. 
side  wmdow;  and  some  encaustic 
tiles  remain  in  the  pavement  2  m. 
further  S.  over  the  open  country  of 
Longwood  warren,  is  the  early  Norm, 
church  of  Moresteady  which  will  re- 
pay a  visit. 

(e)  An  interesting  walk  of  10  m. 
may  be  taken  through  Twyford  to 
Owslebury  and  Marwell,  returning 
by  Compton  to  Winchester.  2  m. 
S.E.  from  Tw^ord  is  OwsUhury, 
which  is  early  Dec.,  cruciform,  with 
central  tower.  It  was,  says  tradi- 
tion, the  last  Hampshire  church  in 
which  mass  was  sung.  The  priest 
persisted  in  adhering  to  the  old  ser- 
vice, and  was  dragged  from  the  altar 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  of  Marwell 
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Hall  (the  brother  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, who  had  enriched  him  from 
the  BpoiU  of  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester), and  his  seryants,  "cmeUy 
served/'  and  at  last  murdered.  At 
MarweU  HaU  (the  house  is  mo- 
dem, P.  Standish,  Esq.)?  tradition 
has  fixed  the  scene  of  the  'Most 
bride,"  of  which  every  county,  how- 
ever, can  produce  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  examples.  If  any  doubt 
should  be  felt  regarding  the  claims 
of  MarweU,  the  tourist  may  inspect 
the  'identical  chest  *'  in  which  the 
unhappy  lady  hid  herself  in  the 
hall  of  IJpham  Bectory,  2  m.  S.E. 
lUpham,  on  the  high  downs  which 
stretch  away  S.E.  from  Winchester, 
was  the  birthplace  (1681)  of  Ed- 
ward Toung,  author  of  the  'Night 
Thoughts.'  His  fiEither  was  then  rec- 
tor of  the  parish.  In  1849  remains 
of  Roman  buildings  were  discovered 
at  Wickes  Bow,  in  this  perish,  dose 
to  the  Roman  road  from  Winchester 
to  Porchester.  At  Longwood  House 
(Earl  of  Northesk)  are  some  very 
fine  beech-trees.] 

^t  Mdnodl  Manor  Farm  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  had  a  resi- 
dence from  the  time  of  Henry  de 
Blois,  but  it  originally  belonged  to 
Hyde  Abbey.  Hither  Henry  VHI. 
and  Jane  Seymour  repaired  shortly 
after  their  marriage.  Nothing  is  now 
to  be  seen  but  a  few  plain  doorways 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and 
the  moat. 

Returning  to  Twyford  the  pedes- 
trian should  there  cross  the  Itchen 
and  the  line  of  the  railway  to  Oomp- 
ton,  entering  Winchester  by  the 
Southampton  road.  At  ChmpUm 
there  is  a  small  Norm,  church  of 
some  interest,  with  a  rich  N.  doorway, 
as  also  a  Norm.  font.  Remark  the 
^curious  standufd  of  a  desk,  appa- 
rently E.  E.,  but  possibly  Jacobean." 
In  the  ohurohyara  is  buried  (at  his 
own  request)  Ur.  Hnntingford,  Bp. 
of  Hereford  and  Warden  of  Win* 
ohetter  College.    Oompton  was  his 

^4  euraoy. 


A  dump  of  trees  on  the  top  of 
Gompton  Down,  marks  the  site  of 
"Oliver's  Battery,"  a  camp  of  ob- 
servation occupied  bv  Cromwell 
before  his  siege  of  Winchester. 

(/)  A  walk  may  be  taken  to  Week, 
Littleton,  and  SparshoU,  (9  m.). 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Week 
(1  m.  from  Winchester  on  the  Stock- 
bridge  road)  is  a  curious  Brass 
(1498)  representing  St.  Christopher, 
and  a  mural  tablet  for  Dr.  Nicholas 
Harpesfield,  a  former  rector,  and  a 
noted  official  of  the  Winchester  dio- 
cese, under  Bps.  Fox  and  Gardiner. 
Littleton  Church  (2  m.  N.)  is  Norm., 
with  a  very  good  E.  E.  font.  The 
bells  were  originally  hung  in  the 
western  gable.  Crawley  Church  (3 
m.  further)  has  an  E.  E.  chancel, 
with  Trens.-Norm.  chancel  arch. 
Crawley  House  has  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruins,  but  the  tennis-court  still 
remains.  Some  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  parish  of  SparshoUj 
1}  m.  S.W.  of  Littleton.  In  the  ad- 
joining  ruined  church  of  LainsUm, 
in  1745,  Walpole's  "iElia  Lnlia 
Chudleigh"  married  Capt.  Hervey, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  com- 
menced the  curious  history  which 
terminated  in  her  trial  for  bigamy 
as  Duchess  of  Kingston.  They  were 
privately  married  about  11  PJf.,  the 
rector  performing  the  ceremony. 

{g)  A  rather  long  walk  from  Win- 
diester  may  be  up  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen  as  far  as  martyr's  Worthy,  A 
causeway,  still  known  as'the  Monks' 
Walk,  leads  from  Hyde  Abbey  to 
Headboume  (or  Hyde  Bourne)  Worthy 
(formerly  belonging  to  the  Mortimers 
Earls  of  Maroh),  the  first  of  the  four 
Worthys  granted  by  Eebert  to  Win- 
chester Monastery  in  825  CAng.-Sax. 
foeorfh,  a  homestead),  all  of  which 
are  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream, 
here  very  pleasant  and  picturesque. 
8t.  Martin*s  Church,  at  Headboume 
Worthy  (2  m.),  originally  founded, 
aeoordbg  to  tradition,  by  St.  Wilfrid, 
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wen  desenres  notlee.  It  has  ho&Oi 
restored,  but  presents  some  Saxon 
indications,  **  pilaster  strips  of  long- 
and-short  work,  a  rode  W.  doorway, 
and  a  stiai^t-sided  ehanod  arch, 
which  may  probably  be  of  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Gonfessor."— /.  H, 
Parker.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  much 
mutilated  sculptnre  of  the  Cruci- 
&d(m  (larger  than  lifeX  originally 
external,  but  now  contained  within 
a  15th-century  chapel,  and  a  small 
room  above  iL  The  altar  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  chamber 
above  "  was  possibly  the  dwelling  of 
an  anchorite."  Remark  the  encaus- 
tic tiles  in  the  church ;  and  a  15tii- 
centoiy  Brass  of  John  Kent,  a  Win- 
chester scholar,  in  his  college  dress 
(the  same  as  now  worn).  In  the 
churchyard  the  plain  high  tomb  of 
the  learned  Bingham,  author  of  the 
^Origines  EoclesiasticaB,'  who  was 
once  rector  of  this  parish,  and  whose 
remains  were  brought  hither  from 
Havant  (Bte.  17),  should  be  noticed. 
Kinfs  Wortiiy,  ^  m.  higher  up  the 
stream,  has  an  early  Perp.  chancel 
and  font,  and  a  curious  stone  cross 
inlaid  in  the  flint  work  at  the  E.  end. 
N.  of  the  village  is  Worthy  Park 
(W.  Williams,  Esq.).  Ahbofs  Worthy 
is  united  with  King's  Worthy.  The 
church  of  Martyr's  or  EarVa  Worthy, 
1  m.  beyond,  has  good  Norm,  door- 
ways, and  a  rich  coped  tomb  in  the 
churchyard.  The  Tr.-Norm.  churcli 
of  Easton,  seen  across  the  stream, 
deserves  a  visit  (ante);  and  the 
return  to  Winchester  may  be  made 
from  it,  through  pleasant  field-paths, 
coming  in  by  WinnalL 

ih)  A  drive  (the  round  will  be 
about  14  m.)  may  be  taken  from 
Winchester  to  Hursley  and  Ampfielci, 
returning  by  the  church  at  Otter- 
bourne.  The  tourist  will  thus  visit 
a  very  pleasant  comer  of  Hampshire, 
full  of  low,  wooded  hills,  and  "  beau- 
tified'' by  the  farm-houses  and  cot- 1 
tages  bmlt  by  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote.    He  will  also  notice  with  in- 


terest the  new  churches  erected  in 
the  extensive  parish  of  Hursley  by 
its  late  venerable  vicar  (the  author  ai 
the  'Christian  Year  *X  aided  bv  the 
contributions  of  Sir  Wm.  Heatlhcote 
and  other  liberal  friends.  These 
churches  are  mostly  by  Kr.  C}arter 
of  Winchester,  and,  though  now  open 
to  criticism,  were  much  in  advance 
oi  tiieir  day  when  built.  The 
sdiool  chapel  of  Pit  (2  n\.\  on  this 
road,  was  erected  by  a  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  the 
village  of  Hursley  (2|  m.  frirther\ 
the  archaoologist  may  turn  off  W. 

in  order  to  visit  the  scanty  remains 
of  Merdon  Castle  (at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  park),  built  by  Bp.  Henry  de 
Blois  c.  1138,  on  one  of  the  manors 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  see 
by  Kynegils.  Little  now  remains 
beyond  fragments  of  walls  and  part 
of  the  exterior  fosse,  about  which 
some  fine  yew-trees  are  growing.  A 
wide  view  is  commanded  frtun  tlio 
site  of  the  castle. 

The  manor  of  Merdon  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  by  Bp.  Foynet, 
temp.  Edward  YI. ;  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Biohard  Oom- 
well,  son  of  the  Protector,  through 
his  marriage  (Mav  1,  1649)  with 
Dorothy,  the  daugnter  and  heiress 
of  Richard  M^gor,  Esq.,  a  "pious, 
prudent  man."  His  residence  was 
at  Hursley  Park,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
would  occasionally  seat  himself  on 
an  old  oaken  chest,  and  boost  that 
he  had  beneath  him  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  best  men  in  Eng- 
land. The  chest  contained  the  ad* 
dresses  which  had  been  made  to 
him  on  succeeding  his  father  as 
Lord  Protector.  After  the  Bestora* 
tion  Bichard  Oromwell  retired  for 
some  years  to  the  Oontinent,  his 
wife  oonthiuing  to  reside  here,  where 
she  died  Jan.  5,  1676.  After  her 
death  his  daughters  retained  pos- 
session of  Hursley,  and  on  his  return, 
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in  1680,  refused  to  restore  it,  offeiv 
ing  their  fother  a  small  annuity 
instead.  During  the  trial  which  fol- 
lowed (and  which  terminated  in  his 
favour),  Cromwell  wandered  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  one  of  .the 
officers  who  was  present  pointed'out 
to  him  the  various  objects  of  interest, 
asking  him  whether  '*he  had  ever 
been  in  that  house  before."  "  Never," 
replied  Cromwell,  *' since  I  sat  in 
that  chair,"  pointing  to  the  throne. 
At  his  death  his  daughters  sold  the 
manor  to  the  first  Sir  William  Heath- 
oote,  who  at  once  pulled  down  the 
old  house,  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  dilapidated  condition,  but  more, 
as  he  said,  because  he  would  not 
reside  where  such  an  "arch  rebel" 
had  had  his  dwelling.  lu  pulling 
down  the  mansion,  the  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  prior  to  Cromwell's 
expulsion  of  the  Parliament,  was 
found  hidden  in  a  wall. 

The  present  house  of  Hurdey  (Bt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.),  is  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  basement  and 
dressings.  The  park  in  which  it 
stands  is  large  and  well  wooded. 
In  the  house,  among  other  pictures, 
are  good  portraits  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, by  Walker,  and  of  Overton, 
Governor  of  Hull,  by  Lely,  and,  to- 
gether with  numerous  letters  re- 
lating to  the  Cromwell  family,  there 
is  preserved  here  a  snuff-gratei',  or 
rasp,  of  beech  or  lime  tree,  curiously 
carved,  and  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  Conmionwealth,  and  the 
initials  of  Richard  Cromwell.  (From 
this  mode  of  preparing  tobacco,  snuff 
was  called  rappee.)  Here  is  also  an 
ancient  drinking  bowl,  or  mazer,  of 
ashen  wood,  found  in  the  well  of 
Merdon  Castle,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  centy. 
(*  Arch.  Inst.  Joum.'  iii.  361.) 

The  Church  of  Hursley  (All  Saints) 
was  rebuilt  in  1848,  by  the  Bev.  J. 
KeUe,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
'  Christian  Year.'  The  stained  win- 
dows, a  free-will  oflfering  from  the 
readers  of  the  work,  especially  de- 


serve notice.  Among  the  monuments 
here  are  two  from  the  old  church,  for 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Stemhold,  d. 
1559  (who  himself  lived  at  Slackstead, 
2  m.  W.,  coadjutor  of  Hopkins  in 
preparing  the  *'  old  version  **  of  the 
Psalms),  who  had  taken  as  her  second 
husband  Wm.  Hobby,  brother  of  Sir 
Philip  Hobby,  the  then  owner  of  Mer- 
don ;  also  on  a  side  wall  near  the  W. 
entrance  a&milymonument  of  marble 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  ^*  Bichard 
Cromwell,  father  of  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well, died  12th  July,  1712."  The 
ex-Protector  died  at  Cheshunt,  aged 
86,  and  was  buried  in  this  church. 
The  gabled  vicarage  will  be  viewed 
with  interest  as  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  saintly  John  Eeble. 
He  died  at  Bournemouth  (Bte.  27) 
in  1866,  but  is,  with  his  wife,  buried 
in  this  churchyard,  and  has  a  Brass  in 
the  chancel. 

2^  m.  S.W.  from  Hursley  lies  the 
district  Church  of  AmpfiM^  built  in 
1841,  in  the  midst  of  sylvan  scenery, 
and  surrounded  by  a  churchyaid 
which  is  "a  perfect  pattern  of  a 
resting-place  for  the  dead." 

Passing  Cranbury  Park  (T.  Cham- 
berlayne,  Esq.),  the  Church  of  OUer- 
hourne  (the  "bourne"  or  river  of 
otters)  is  reached,  close  to  the  line 
of  the  railway.  It  was  built  in  1838, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Carter  of  Win- 
chester, but  has  been  since  re- 
modelled by  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  oost 
of  Miss  Yonge,  the  popular  authoress 
of  the  *Heir  of  Bedclyffe,'  &c.,  who 
resides  in  the  parish.  The  beauty 
and  order  of  the  surrounding  church- 
yard (in  which  is  a  memorial  cross 
for  Mr.  Eeble)  reads  a  lesson  which 
might  well  be  followed  elsewhere. 
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ROUTE  21. 

LONDON  TO  SOUTHAMPTON,  BT 
FARNBOROUGH,  WINCHFIELD,  BA- 
SINGSTOKE, AND  WINCHESTER 
[ODIHAM,  BRAMSHILL,  THE  SHER- 
BORNES,  THB  WORTHYS,  NETLEY, 
BEAUUEU]. 

London  and  South  Western  BaUioay, 
781  m. 

For  the  line  firom  London  to  the 
Faraborough  Station  (32}  m.)  see 
Rtes.  7. 14. 

[At  Famborough  the  South 
Western  Bailway  crosses  the  Beading 
branch  of  the  South  Eastern  Bail- 
way,  which  proceeds  from  Bedhill 
Junction  by  Dorking  and  Guildford 
to  Beading  (Bte.  5).  This  railway 
has  a  station  at  Famborough,  but 
distinct  from  that  of  the  South 
Western  line,  and  about  i  m.  distant 
from  it.  Just  beyond  the  Hampshire 
border  are  Sandhuf  st  and  Wellington 
Colleges.  For  these  places,  con- 
spicuous from  the  high  ground  on 
the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey, 
see  the  Handbook  Jor  Berk8.'\ 

Beyond  Famborough  the  railway 
passes  over  a  wide,  heath-covered 
level,  with  a  rau^e  of  low  hills 
rising  about  2  m.  distant  N.,  along 
which  the  old  great  westem  high 
road  is  carried.  See  on  one  of  them 
Minley  Manor  (Baikes  Gurrie,  Esq.), 
in  the  E.  Fr.  style — Glutton,  arch. 
On  S.  the  heaths  stretcli  away  across 
Aldershot  to  Famham.    At 

36}  m.  is  Fleet  Pond  (Stat),  named 
from  one  of  the  largest  of  the  many 
lakelets  thatglisten  among  the  heaths 
of  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  Tiie  line 
passes  through  it  on  a  high  bank  of 
sand.   ^*  This  presented  a  problem  of 


considerable  difficulty  and  anxiety, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  satis- 
fied by  the  engineer  in  the  following 
manner.  The  slopes  were  first  &ced 
with  sods,  then  thatched  over  with 
hazel  rods,  and  pinned  down  with 
willows,  which  have  since  taken  root 
and  matted  the  turf  on  the  sand." — 
F,  8,  The  scene  here,  with  the  line 
of  the  Fox  hills  in  the  distance,  is 
not  unpicturesque.  About  1  m.  be- 
yond Fleet  Pond,  and  f  m.  N.  of 
the  railway,  is  Elvetham,  a  scattered 
village,  witii  a  church,  originally 
Norm.,  but  considerably  altered 
when  restored  and  enlarged,  1841. 
Elvetham  Hall  (Lord  Galthorpe) 
is  mostly  modem  Elizabethan,  but 
parts  are  ancient.  It  was  here  that 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1591  enter- 
tained Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  series 
of"  princely  pleasures"  almost  worthy 
to  take  place  by  the  side  of  fiiose  of 
Kenilworth.  Various  new  buildings 
were  raised  for  the  use  of  the^queen 
and  her  attendants ;  among  the  rest 
a  presence  chamber  with  the  roof 
"of  work  of  ivy-leavesj"  and  liie 
outside  walls  hung  vnth  boughs 
and  "clusters  of  ripe  hazel-nuts.'* 
A  "poet,"  clad  in  green,  with  a 
laurel  crown  on  his  head,  saluted 
her  Majesty  with  a  "Latin  oration 
in  heroicall  verse."  Nereus  and 
Neptune  appeared  on  the  great  pond, 
conducting  a  pinnace  in  which  "were 
3  virgins  who  played  Scottish  jigs;" 
and  "  pleasant  songs  of  Gorydon  and 
Fhlllida"  delighted  the  ears  of  the 
queen  when  she  opened  her  gallery 
window  in  the  morning.  Elvetham 
was  one  of  the  Earl's  principal  resi- 
dences: his  name  is  stJl  preserved 
in  that  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet 
of  Hartford  Bridge. 

Pleasant  tree-dotted  meadows  here 
succeed  the  heaths,  and  the  line  soon 
reaches 

39  m.  WinchMd  (Stat.).  On  N. 
is  WincMeUd  Mouse  (H.  Beauclerk, 
Esq.).  The  single  point  of  interest  in 
the  village  of  Winchfield,  distant  1  m. 
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S.  is  the  Church  (St.  Mary),  which 
tiie  archsBologist  should  not  miss.  It 
is  Nonn.  and  E.  E.  The  W.  door  is 
Norm.,  recessed,  and  very  rich.  The 
Korm.  chancel  arch  is  unusual.  The 
chancel  is  E.  E.  The  church  was 
restored  and  a  new  K.  aisle  huilt  in 
1850,  when  some  fresco  paintings 
were  discovered. 

[From  this  stat.  two  pleasant  Ex- 
eursions  may  be  made,  S.  and  N. 

(a)  S.  of  Winchfield,  Odihamy  2} 
m.,  may  be  visited,  passing  through 
Dogmersfidd  Park  (Sir  H.  St.  John 
Mildmay).  Dogmersfield  once  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  archbishops  had  a  palace  here, 
the  foundations  of  which  have  been 
traced.  At  the  Reformation  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Wriothesley,  Earl 
of  Soi^hampton,  and  after  many 
changes  was  purchased  by  Ellis 
Mewe^Esq.,  who  took  the  name  of 
St.  Jonn.  His  grandson  assumed 
that  of  Mildmay  in  1790.  The 
park,  which  is  nearly  encircled  by 
the  Basingstoke  Canal,  is  well 
wooded  and  varied  with  two  fine 
sheets  of  water  and  from  the  house 
some  good  distant  views  are  com- 
manded. In  the  hall  is  a  full- 
length  of  Prince  Rupert,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely ;  the  drawing-room  contains 
some  good  Italian  pictures;  and  in 
the  dining-room  are  4  full-length 
portraits  presented  by  Charles  I.  to 
an  ancestor  of  Lady  Mildmay — Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  James  I.,  Yilliers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Horace 
Vere,  Lord  Tilbury.  In  the  library 
is  a  very  beautiful  Italian  vase,  of 
sculptured  marble.  Without  the 
park,  8.,  is  a  broad  tract  of  common, 
over  which  are  scattered  groups  of 
oaks  and  holly-trees.  Dogmersfield 
Church  (in  the  park),  built  1806,  is 
now  disused ;  its  place  is  supplied  by 
a  handsome  E.  E.  strncture,  erected 
at  a  short  femove  in  1843. 

Host  of  the  parish  churches  in 
this  neighbourhood  stand  on  risine 
<nT>und,  and  were  thereby  rendered 


more  prominent  objects  in  the  tangled 
covert. — Moody, 

The  market  town  of  Odiham,  Pop. 
2800  (Inn,  the  George),  beyond  the 
park  S.W.,  lies  very  pleasantly  in 
a  gently  undulating  country,  among 
the  remains  of  the  woodland  (wood 
ham)  with  which  it  was  formerly 
covered.    The  kings  of  Wessex  had 
a  royal  ville  at  Odiham ;  and  a  castle 
was  built  at  North  Waraborough,  1 
m.  N.W.  of  the  town,  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  which   had  a  somewhat 
eventful  history.    It  was  besieged  at 
the  dose  of  John's  reign,  a.d.  1216, 
^by  the  Dauphin  Louis  of  France, 
'and  held  out  for  15  days,  when  its 
little  garrison  of  13  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.    Simon  de  Montfort,  to 
whose  wife  the  castle  was  afterwards 
granted,  maintained   here   a  large 
hunting  establishment  of  dogs  (canes 
leporarii,  hariers)  and  men ;  and  his 
Countess  made  it  her  place  of  retire- 
ment for  some  months  during  the 
contest  between  her  brother  Henry 
III.  and  the  barons.     Among  the 
expenses  entered  in  her  household 
book  (parts  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served) are   two  visits   fifom  "the 
barber  of  Reading^'  in  order  to  bleed 
her  daughter  Eleanor  (see  Blaauw*8 
Barons'  War).    Hither  Earl  Simon 
sent  his  young  royal  prisoners,  Prmce 
Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry  of 
Germany,  March  17,  1265,  for  safe 
custody;  and  here,  on  April  1,  he 
took  leave  of  his  countess,  whom 
he  was  destined  never  to  see  again. 
Two  months  later  Eleanor  fled  from 
Odiham  by  night,  under  the  guidance 
of  her  "parker"  Dobbe,  and  made 
her  way  to  Porchester,  of  which  her 
son  Simon  was- constable.  Edward  I. 
granted  it  to  his  2nd  wife,  Margaret 
of  France;  and  temp.  Hen.  YI.  it 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.    Odiham  was  one  of 
me  prisons  of  David  king  of  Soot- 
land  (son  of  Robert  Brace),  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Oroaa  in 
1346,  and  detained  for  .11  years  in 
England.    It  was  granted  by  James 
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I.  to  Lotd  Zotich,  fh)m  whose  de- 
scendant it  passed  by  purchase  to  the 
Mildmays.  The  only  remains  of  the 
oastle  are  an  octagonal  tower  of  no 
great  nxe  or  importance.  This  is 
Edwardian,  and  may  possibly  have 
locked  down  upon  the  captive  '*  Sir 
David  of  Scotland."  It  must  cer- 
tainly have  beheld  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  more  than  once  visited  the  castle 
during  her  progresses. 

A  mrmhonse  adjoining  the  town 
is  still  called  the  **  Palace/'  and  pro- 
bably occupies  the  site  of  a  residence 
of  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  who  at 
one  time  possessed  a  part  of  Odiham. 
Odiham  races,  which  have  some  ce- 
lebrity, take  place  on  a  neighbouring 
heath  annually  in  June. 

The  Ckureh  (All  Saints),  originally 
E.  E,  but  disfigured  with  stucco, 
contains  Dec.  and  Perp.  portions. 
There  are  some  interesting  Brasses 
(1480  to  1540),  including  one  to  a  six 
weeks  old  infant,  Margaret  Py e,  1636, 
in  swaddling  clothes  and  plaited  bib. 
There  is  a  curious  pillar  piscina. 
The  Grammar  School,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  William  in.,  num- 
bers 2  bishops  among  its  scholars. 
Dr.  Huntingfofd  of  Hereford,  and 
Dr.  Burgess  of  Salisbury,  the  last 
a  native  of  Odiham.  A  more  famous 
native  was  William  Lilly,  the  gram- 
marian, and  the  friend  of  Erasmus 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  bom  here 
in  1466.  His  Latin  grammar  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Eton  grammar, 
still  too  generally  used.  It  was  at 
one  time  penal  to  teach  from  any 
other. 

(6)  N.  of  Winchfleld,  1}  m.,  is 
Harttfy  Winf/My,  where  the  restored 
church  groups  well  with  the  sur- 
roundin|:  trees.  There  was  a  small 
house  ofCistercian  nuns  in  the  parish, 
of  which  no  traces  remain. 

At  3^  m.  is  Brcmshia  (Rev.  Sir 
W.  H.  Cope,  Bart.),  one  of  the  most 
striking  Jacobean  mansions  in  Eng- 
land, although  only  a  portion  (the 
centre)  of  the  original  plan  was  com- 


pleted. It  was  built  hy  the  11th 
Lord  Zouch,  and  was,  it  is  said,  in- 
tended to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  death 
prevented  its  completion.  The  house 
stands  high  and  commands  good 
views;  "looking  out  far  and  wide 
over  the  rich  lowland  from  its  eyrie 
of  dark  pines."— Xtngr»%.  Its  great 
charm  lies  in  the  air  of  unprofaned 
antiquity  which  surrounds  it.  There 
are  no  modem  additions;  and  the 
broad  balustraded  terraces,  the  quaint 
gardens,  and  the  venerable  oaks  and 
yew-trees  whose  branches  over- 
shadow the  walks,  call  up  visions  of 
stately  white-plumed  cavaliers,  whose 
talk  will  be  of  "the  round-headed 
rebels  at  Westminster,"  of  the  un- 
happy fight  at  Cheriton,  or  of  the 
downfall  of  "Loyalty"  at  Basing. 
The  wings  are  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings;  the  centre  entirely  of 
stone,  and  profusely  decorated  wit^ 
Benaissance  ornaments.  The  para- 
pets of  open  work  are  especially 
good.  Above  the  central  pediment 
is  the  **Ich  dien"  crest  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  porch,  and 
the  arcades  covering  the  ends  of  the 
.terrace,  are  unusual  and  very  pic- 
turesque. The  interior  has  been  as 
little  changed,  and  contains  some 
good  old  tapestry,  ancient  furniture, 
and  pictures,  the  last,  however,  of 
no  great  importance  as  works  of  art. 
Kemark,  in  the  hall,  the  picture  of 
"a  meet"  at  Bramshill,  which  con- 
tains portraits  of  Sir  John  Cope  and 
his  neighbours  —  among  them  the 
famous  **  John  Warde  of  Squerries," 
**the  father  of  fox-hunters,"  some- 
times erroneously  pointed  out  as  the 
great  Duke,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  his  visitors  from  Strat- 
field  Saye  (distant  about  4  m.),  to 
admire  the  venerable  glories  of 
Bramshill. 

During  some  repairs  a  few  years 
since  a  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
was  found  behind  the  wainscot,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  C.  Knight,  Esq. 
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It  was  in  this  park,  during  the  ooou- 
pation  of  Bramshill  by  its  builder. 
Lord  Zouch,  that  Abbot,  Archbp. 
of  Canterbury  accidentally  killed  a 
keeper  whilst  shooting  at  deer  with 
a  cross-bow  (1621).  He  was,  says 
Fuller,  **much  humbled'*  thereby, 
and  was  <K)mpelled  to  abstain  for 
some  time  from  all  episcopal  func- 
tions, retiring  first  to  Guildford  and 
then  to  Ford  in  Kent  (see  Bte.  5, 
Guildford).  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
the  archbishop  kept  a  monthly  fast 
on  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  the 
accident  happened. 

The  Scotdi  firs  in  the  park  are 
among  the  oldest  and  finest  in  Eng- 
land: ''James  the  First's  gnarled 
giants  up  in  Bramshill  Park,  ttie  only 
place  in  England  where  a  painter  can 
learn  what  Scotch  firs  are."— Xtnc^Zev. 
It  is  held  traditionally  that  the  Scotch 
fir  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  James  I.  at  Bramshill.  Brams- 
hill is  in  the  parish  of  EverfHey,  Ad- 
joining is  the  Eectory,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bey.  Charles  Kingsley, 
the  well-known  author  (d.  1875).  In 
the  church  (St  Mary)  is  an  inlaid 
sepulchral  brass  cross  of  singular  de- 
sign, in  memory  of  Bich.  Pendilton, 
d.  1502,  in  the  seryice  of  Giles  Lord 
Daubeney.  Kotice  the  punning 
epitaph,  by  himself,  of  Alexander 
"Roes, 

There  is  some  pleasant  country 
beyond  Bramshill  on  the  Berkshire 
border.  The  Blackwater  (so  named 
firom  the  tinge  given  to  it  by  the  peat 
moors  through  which  it  passes)  rises 
near  Famham,  and  forms  the  boun- 
dary first  between  Hampshire  and 
Surrey,  and  tiien  between  Hampshire 
and  Berks,  untQ  about  2  m.  K.  of 
Bramshill  it  turns  off  to  join  the 
Loddon. 

Stiatfield  Saye  (distant  6  m.  N.W.) 
may  be  reached  from  the  Winchfield 
Station,  but  is  much  nearer  (8}  m.) 
the  Mortimer  station,  between  Basing- 
stoke and  Beading.    (Bte.  22.)] 

1}  m.  after  leaying  the  Winchfield 


station  the  railway  passes  on  a  high 
embankment  oyer  toe  yalley  of  the 
WhitewUerf  a  stream  that  runs  N. 
from  the  chalk  country  to  join  the 
Loddon,  as  the  Blackwater  does 
through  the  peat  The  scene  here 
is  picturesque  and  worth  looking 
out  for.  In  the  mid  distance  S.  is 
the  town  of  OdihauL  From  a  second 
embankment,  at  the  43rd  m.,  the 
Church  oiNatdy  Seures  ( Soora,  shaw, 
coppice)  LB  seen  S.  It  is  late  Norm, 
with  apse,  and  a  remarkable  trefoil- 
headea  N.  door,  enriched.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Swithun, 
is  only  18  paces  long — "and,  now 
that  of  St  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  has  been  lengthened,  perhaps 
the  smallest  parish  church  in  the  S. 
of  England."  Some  mounds  of  ruin 
in  advance  of  the  tower  seem  to  in- 
timate that  it  was  once  larger.  In 
Upper  Nately,  N.  of  the  Une,  are 
some  small  remains  of  the  alien 
Priory  of  Andwell,  a  dependency 
of  the  great  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Tyrone,  granted  by  William  of 
Wykeham  to  Winchester  College. 

1  m.  further.  Old  Basing  Church, 
and  the  ruins  of  Basing  House,  de- 
scribed further  on,  appear  on  S.  The 
riyer  Loddon,  on  his  way  '*  to  swell 
with  tributary  urn  the  flood  "  of  the 
Thames,  is  crossed;  and  the  train 
reaches 

47i  m.  Boiingstoke  Junct,  Stat, 
Beside  the  Ime  on  which  we  are 
travelling,  another  runs  W.  to  And- 
oyer,  Salisbury  (Bte.  23),  and  Exeter; 
and  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
to  Beading  (Bte.  22).  Jnn,  Bed 
Lion.  The  town  (Pop.  5574)  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  mentioned 
m  Domesday,  and  has  grown  out  of 
Old  Basing  (post).  Seyeral  Boman 
urns,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  found  here  in  1839.  In  871 
Etbelred  and  Alfred  were  defeated 
W  the  Danes  in  a  battle  at  Basing. 
There  are  many  ancient  intren<m- 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of 
which  iWinkUtibury  CireU),   about 
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1100  yards  jn  oiicumference,  with 
entrances  E.  and  W.,  lies  about  1  m. 
N.W.  of  the  town.  The  vallum  is 
formed  of  flints.  This  intrenchment 
was  used  by  Cromwell  as  a  station 
for  surveying  Basing  House  before 
the  attack.  In  the  parish  of  EUm- 
field,  5  ro.  S.,  is  a  circular  camp  of 
some  size,  completely  overgrown 
with  wood. 

Five  main  roads  from  the  S.  and 
W.  of  England  meet  at  Basingstoke, 
and  proc^d  direct  to  London.  The 
town  itself  had  at  one  time  a  large 
siiare  of  the  silk  and  woollen  trade, 
but  afterwards  became  a  very  dull, 
stagnating  place,  only  enlivened  by 
the  passing  of  the  West  of  England 
coaches,  many  of  which  stopped  here 
for  the  passengers  to  dine.  8ince 
the  railway  has  been  opened,  Uie 
trade  and  population  have  increased 
rapidly ;  but  the  Basingstoke  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Wey  at  Weybridge, 
and  gives  a  water  carriage  to  London, 
has  become  almost  useless. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in 
the  town  of  Basingstoke  is  the  Church 
(8t.  Michael),  which  is  large  and 
handsome.  It  is  late  Perp.,  and  has 
been  restored.  The  chancel  and  a 
chapel  on  the  S.  side  are  earlier 
tlian  the  rest;  but  have  been  much 
altered.  The  graceful  clustered  pil- 
lars of  the  nave  belong  to  the  later 
portion,  said  to  be  Sie  work  of 
Bp.  Fox,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL  The 
chancel  arch  was  restored  in  1850, 
and  in  the  tower  entrance  hangs  a 
drawing  of  the  decorations  found  on 
the  wafi,  above  the  arch,  under  the 
whitewash.  These  are  Elizabethan 
— a  red  and  white  rose  and  Prince 
of  Wales'  plume,  with  the  mottoes 
**  Deum  Time."  "  Begem  Honora." 
There  are  one  or  two  late  mural 
brasses.  The  church  contains  a 
parochial  library,  founded  by  Sir 
George  Wheler,  the  Eastern  travel* 
ler,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
turv,  when  he  was  vicar  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  since  increased  by  other 
donors. 


On  the  chancel  wall  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Thomas  Warton,  vicar,  d. 
1745,  "father  of  two  distinguished 
son&-->Toseph,  head-master  of  Win- 
chester ;  Thomas,  the  poet  (laureate), 
and  the  historian  of  English  poetry." 
Close  to  the  church  stands  the  Bee- 
torVf  with  its  poplars  and  red-brick 
walls;  upon  which  the  literary 
tourist  will  look  with  interest  for 
the  sake  of  the  two  Wartons,  who 
were  bom  here.  It  has  apparently 
been  little  altered  since  their  time. 
Adjoining  the  churchyard  there  for- 
merly stood  a  hospital  for  aged 
priests,  founded  in  1261  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  who  was  bom  here.  There 
are  no  remains  of  this  building,  but 
the  site  still  belongs  to  'MeiUm 
CoUege. 

Other  Basingstoke  worthies  are 
Richard  White,  temp.  Jas.  I.,  author 
of  a  History  of  Britain,  praised  by- 
Selden;  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the 
celebrated  navigator  who  opened  the 
trade  with  Indut,  gave  his  name  to 
Lancaster  Sound  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
returned  to  be  buried  at  Basingstoke 
in  1620,  leaving  a  small  endowment 
for  the  usher  of  the  grammar-school ; 
and  John  of  Basingstoke,  d.  1252,  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  scholars  in 
England,  who,  after  long  studies  in 
Athens  under  Constantina,  daughter 
of  the  archbp.,  a  lady  profoundly 
skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
**trivium"  and  **  quadrivium,"  came 
back  to  England  laden  with  Greek 
MSS.  and  learning.  (See  Matt.  Paris 
fcH*  all  that  is  known  of  him :  he  dis- 
covered the  *  Testament  of  the  12 
Patriarchs,'  afterwards  translated  by 
his  patron,  the  famous  Grostdte,  Bp. 
of  Lincoln.) 

In  Cross-street  is  the  Bluecoat 
School,  a  handsome  modem  building, 
erected  in  1862,  to  replace  one 
founded  in  1646,  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 
The  Town  Hall  and  Market  House 
were  built  in  1832,  and  the  Com  Ex- 
change in  1865. 
Above  the  town  and  close  to  the 
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station  are  the  remains  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
This  was  the  chapel  of  a  guild  or 
fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded 
in  1525  by  the  first  Lord  Sandys 
and  Bp.  Fox — a  society  bound  by 
no  vows,  but  instituted  for  the  "  pro- 
motion of  works  of  piety,  religion, 
and  charity."  It  was  dissolved 
under  Edward  YI.,  re-established 
in  1556,  temp.  Philip  and  Mary,  the 
brotherhood  became  extinct  temp. 
Jas.  I.,  and  the  estate  was  seiied  by 
the  Parliament  during  the  civil 
wars.  Bp.  Morley  obtained  its  re- 
storation in  1670,  and  it  still  sup- 
Sorts  a  school.  This  was  put  un- 
er  new  regulations  in  1862,  when 
its  name  was  changed  to  the 
"  Queen's  Free  School,"  and  it  was 
removed  from  the  old  site  to  one  on 
the  Andover  road,  and  the  old  school- 
room* that  had  been  built  on  the 
remains  of  an  E.  E.  chantry,  pulled 
down.  The  school  is  free  to  the 
whole  town  of  Basingstoke,  under  a 
capitation  fee  of  3Z.  The  income  de- 
rived from  104  acres  of  land  is  about 
2002.  The  master  is  by  virtue  of  his 
oflBce  chaplain  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  There  was  an  ancient 
chapel  and  churchward  on  this  site, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  guild : 
a  local  tradition  asserts  that  seven 
Saxon  kings  have  worshipped  here 
at  once. 

Of  the  later  chapel,  the  E.  end  of 
which  is  apsidal,  parts  of  the  E. 
and  S.  walls  are  standing,  with  an 
hexagonal  tower  in  the  S.W.  angle, 
in  which  was  a  staircase.  All  is 
very  late  Perp.  with  debased  and 
Italian  details.  Between  the  win- 
dows, and  at  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
are  canopied  niches.  Camden  men- 
tions the  excellent  paintings  *'  from 
Scripture  history"  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapeL  The  exterior  lead  is  said  to 
have  been  stripped  off  for  casting 
bullets  during  the  siege  of  Basing 
House.  It  then  gradually  fell  into 
complete  ruin,  and  White  of  Selbome 
confesses  to  having  assisted  a  party 


of  other  schoolboys  in  .undermining 
a  "  vast  fragment^  of  it. 

At  Mottisfont,  near  Boms^  (Bte. 
23),  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  MiU, 
a  descendant  of  the  Sandys  family, 
are  still  preserved  several  relics  of 
this  chapel  in  its  better  days. 
Among  them  are  a  purple  velvet 
altar  frontal,  richly  worked  with 
gold  and  silver  figures,  pulpit  hang- 
ings, with  the  date  1633,  and  book 
coverings,  all  with  the  bearings  of 
the  Sandys,  and  their  motto,  **  Aide 
Dieu." 

The  surrounding  burying-gronnd 
is  known  as  the  *'Litten"  (Ang.- 
Sax.  lie,  a  dead  body;  tun,  inclo- 
sure).  Two  recumbent  figures  have 
been  found  here,  one  a  cross-legged 
knight,  among  fragments  of  walls 
and  glazed  tiles,  indicating  the  site 
of  an  earlier  ohapelthun  the  existing 
ruined  one.  The  &mily  of  Sandys 
was  buried  in  this  chapel  until  about 
1700.  In  the  ehmichyard  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Oufauds  of  Cufaud» 
a  very  ancient  Hampshire  family, 
claiming  oousinship  with  the  Tudors 
and  Plantagenets ;  and  some  of  the 
Blundens — one  of  whom,  a  Madam 
Blunden,  was,  says  tradition,  twice 
buried  alive  in  this  ground,  and  as  a 
natural  result  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  seen  disporting  herself  among  tiie 
tombstones.  Ground  has  been  added, 
to  form  a  Cemetery,  where  two  very 
eccentric  chapels  in  black  and  white 
chequer-work  stare  the  venerable 
ruins  out  of  countenance. 

More  interesting  than  anything  at 
Basingstoke,  are  the  fragments  of 
BaHng  House,  well  known  for  its 
famous  siege  and  capture  during  the 
civil  wars.  They  lie  about  1\  m. 
N.E.  of  the  town,  close  to  the  village 
of  Old  Basing,  and  are  seen  from 
the  rly.  There  was  very  early 
a  castle  here,  held  by  the  family 
of  De  Port  i^m  the  Conquest  till 
temp.  Bichard  IL,  when  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Poynings,  and 
thence,  temp.  Hen.  YI.,  to  the 
Paulets,  Sir  William  Paulet,  created 
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Marquis  of  Winchester  by  Edward 
YI.,  rebuilt  the  castle  in  a  style  so 
magnificent,  that  according  to  Gam- 
den  it  was  '*  overpowered  by  its  own 
weight,"  and  his  posterity  were  forced 
to  pull  down  a  part  of  it.  Here 
this  great  lord  (who,  '*  being  no  oak 
but  an  osier,*'  retained  his  Lord- 
Treasorership  during  four  reigns, 
Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth)  entertained  this  last  queen 
in  1560  so  sumptuously,  that,  "By 
my  troth,"  she  exclaimed,  **if  my 
Lord  Treasurer  were  but  a  young 
man,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
have  him  for  a  husband  before  any 
man  in  England.'*  John,  the  5th 
Marquis,  the  subject  of  Dryden's 
epitaph — 

**  He  who  in  impious  times  nndaunted  stood, 
And  'midst  rebellion  durst  be  Just  and  good," 

— ^was  the  illustrious  defender  of 
Basing  House  for  King  Charles. 

The  house  commanded  the  great 
western  road,  and  had  *'  long  infested 
the  Parliament  in  those  quarters, 
and  been  an  especial  eye-sorrow  to 
the  trade  of  London  with  the 
Western  parts.  It  had  stood  siege 
after  siege  for  four  yeai-s,  ruining 
poor  Colonel  This,  and  then  poor 
Colonel  That,  till  the  jubilant  royal- 
ists had  given  it  the  name  oi  Basting 
House."— CaWyfe.  "If  the  king,^* 
wrote  the  Marquis,  '*had  no  more 
ground  in  England  than  Basing 
House,  I  would  hold  it  out  to  the  last 
extremity."  100  musqueteers  from 
Oxford  were  at  first  the  only  additions 
to  the  Marquis's  own  household;  but 
Basing  gradually  became  an  im- 
portant refuge  for  distressed  royalists. 
Fresh  troops  were  from  time  to  time 
thrown  into  it  by  the  king,  whose  sol- 
diers, *'  passing  through  the  country 
for  Parliament  men,  with  orange 
tawny  scarfs  and  ribands,"  more  than 
once  dislodged  the  besiegers,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Basingstoke, 
and  sent  from  thence  provisions  of  all 
sorts  to  Basing  House.  Once,  too,  a 
body  of  1000  horse  under  Colonel 


Gage,  each  man  carrying  before  him 
^*  a  sack  of  com  or  some  other  pro- 
vision," succeeded  in  relieving  the 
garrison. 

After  sundry  fights  in  the  park, 
skirmishes  **  between  hedges  thickly 
lined  with  musqueteers,"  and  the 
discovery  by  the  Biarquis  of  a  oor^ 
respondence  **  for  the  surprise  of  the 
house"  between  the  Parliamentary 
General  Waller  and  his  own  brother 
Lord  Edward  Paulet,  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  downfall  of  Basing. 

In  September,  1645,  after  Fairfax 
had  taken  Bristol,  Cromwell  was 
despatched  from  thence,  with  a  bri- 
gade of  three  regiments  of  foot  and 
three  of  horse,  for  the  taking  of 
certain  royalist  garrisons,  "which," 
says  Master  Joshua  Sprigg,  "like 
vipers  in  the  bowels  intested  the 
midland  parts."— (*  Anglia  Rediviva,* 
ed.  1854,  p.  138.)  Of  them  Basing 
was  the  diiief^  and  on  the  14th  Oct. 
Cromwell,  writing  to  Speaker  Lent- 
hall,  was  able  to  "thank God  that 
he  eouLd  give  a  ■  good  aecount  of 
Basing."  It  was  taken  on  that  day, 
the  Parliamentary  troops  "  storming 
it  like  a  fire  flood,"  with  but  little  loss 
on  their  part.  Of  those  within  the 
house  about  100  were  killed,  and  300 
made  prisoners ;  but  during  the  four 
years  Basing  held  out,  more  than 
2000  had  fallen  in  skirmishes  round 
it.  Many  too  perished  in  the  vaults 
of  the  house  after  the  storm,  where 
they  were  heard  crying  for  quarter, 
but  could  not  be  rescued  from  the 
ruins.  "Our  men,"  writes  Peters, 
"  could  neither  come  to  them,  nor 
they  to  us." 

A  "relation"  of  the  t-aking  was 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  it.  According  to  his  re- 
port the  works  were  above  a  mile  in 
compass.  The  Old  House,  a  "  nest 
of  idolatry  "  (the  Marquis  was  a  Bo- 
manist),  and  the  New,  surpassing  it 
in  beauty  and  stateliness,  were  either 
of  them  "  fit  to  make  an  emperor's 
court."     Both  contained  provisions 
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"  for  years  rather  than  months— 400 
quarters  of  wheat,  bacon  divers  rooms 
mil,  cheese  proportionable,  beer 
divers  cellars  full,  and  that  very 
good,  Popish  books  many,  with  copes 
and  such  utensils."  In  one  room 
was  a  bed  with  its  furniture  which 
cost  13002.  What,  asks  Walpole, 
could  it  have  been  made  of?  But 
the  Marquis  had  been  a  lover  of  the 
arts, — "of  the  upholsteries,"  says 
Garlyle,  "  perhaps  still  more."  The 
plunder  was  enormous,  and  con- 
tinued till  night.  "One  soldier  had 
120  pieces  of  gold  for  his  share, 
others  plate,  others  jewels.  Among 
the  rest,  one  got  3  bags  of  silver, 
which  (he  not  being  able  to  keep  his 
own  counsel)  grew  to  be  common  pil- 
lage among  the  rest,  and  the  fellow 
liad  but  one  half-crown  left  for  him- 
self at  last."  "  The  wheat  and  the 
household  stuff"  they  sold  to  the 
country  people,  who  "  loaded  away 
many  carts."  Owing  to  neglect  "  in 
quenching  a  fire-ball"  the  entire 
house  was  soon  in  flames,  which  left 
"  nothing  but  bare  walls  and  chim- 
neys in  less  than  20  hours;"  and 
tiie  Commons,  following  Cromwell's 
advice  to  have  the  place  "utterly 
lighted,"  ordered  the  ruins  to  hs 
carted  away :—"  whoever  will  come 
for  brick  or  stone  shall  freely  have 
the  same  for  his  pains." 

Only  one  Woman  was  killed  during 
the  storm,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Griffith,  who,  "  by  her  railing  against 
the  soldiers  "  for  their  rough  carriage 
towards  her  father,  "  provoked  them 
•  into  a  further  passion.^' 

Thus  fell  "Loyalty,"  a  name  by 
which  Basing  House  was  known 
among  the  royalists ;  from  the  motto 
of  the  Paulets,  ^^Aimez  Loyaute,** 
which  it  is  said  the  marquis  had 
himself  written  with  a  diamond  in 
every  window.  A  Puritan  scandal, 
repeated  on  many  other  occasions, 
declared  that  the  garrison  was  sur- 
prised at  cards;  and  "Clubs  are 
trumps,  as  when  Basing  House  was 
taken,"  is  still  a  Hampshire  saying. 


Peters  carried  to  the  Commons  the 
marquis's  colours,  the  motto  on 
whicn  was  "  Donee  pax  redeat  terns" 
"the  very  same  as  King  Charles 
gave  upon  his  coronation  money 
when  he  came  to  the  Crown." 
Cromweirs  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  pulpits  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, and  a  thanksgiving  offered. 
Among  the  prisoners  were — beside 
the  marquis  himself,  whose  life  was 
saved  by  Colonel  Hammond,  the 
Parliamentuy  officer  carried  prisoner 
to  Basing  a  day  or  two  before  the 
storm,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peak,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  under  him 
— Inigo  Jones  the  architect :  Hollar 
the  engraver,  who  published  a  view 
of  Basing  House,  now  very  rare ;  and 
Thomas  Johnson  the  botanist,  who 
was  mortally  wounded.  Six  Romish 
priests  were  among  the  killed,  and 
Eobinson  a  player,  who  after  he  had 
laid  down  his  arms  was  shot  by  the 
fanatic  Harrison,  with  the  words 
**  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  Lord's 
work  negligently."  At  one  time,  but 
before  the  storming,  l^llertheChurch 
historian  had  taken  refuge  at  Baedng, 
and  complained  that  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  disturbed  him  whilst  at  work 
on  his  'Worthies/  and  desoribine 
the  **troutful  streams  "  and  "  natural 
commodities  "  of  Hampshire. 

After  such  a  destruction  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  remains  oi  Basing 
House  are  but  slender.  It  waft  never 
restored,  and  a  second  but  much 
smaller  house,  which  was  afterwards 
built  near  it,  has  also  passed  away. 
In  digging  the  canal  which  runs 
between  Hie  two  sites,  skeletons, 
cannon-balls,  coins,  &c.,  were  found 
in  great  numbers.  Ilie  principal 
remaining  fragment  of  the  old  house 
is  the  N.  gate-house,  of  brick  of  the 
16th  centy.,  the  ivy  covering  which 
half  conceals  the  3  swords  in  pile, 
the  bearing  of  the  Paulets.  Round 
about  are  a  few  brick  walls,  ivy- 
covered,  and  mounds  and  terraces 
overgrown  with  brushwood.  An  old 
chalk  pity  N.  of  tlie  village,  is  still 
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known  as  OUmt  OromvMXCB  DeU,  and 
a  field  near  the  bridse  over  the 
canal  is  called  "Slangnter  Close." 
Of  the  fSftte  of  the  plunder,  said  to 
have  exceeded  200,0002.  in  value, 
little  is  known.  Mrs.  Cromwell,  the 
General's  wife,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
voracious  appetite  for  such  *'  pretty 
things/'  as  well  as  for  Westphalia 
hams  and  similar  articles  with  which 
"ttie  middle  sort"  presented  her: 
and  many  of  the  marquis's  treasures 
are  reported  to  have  found  their  way 
to  her  bands. 

Adjoining  the  ruins  is  Banng 
Churek  (St.  lifory),  late  Perp,  re- 
paired, as  an  inscription  in  the  X. 
aisle  asserts,  in  1519,  by  Sir  John 
Paulet,  father  of  the  Ist  marquis, 
whose  2  open-arched  tombs  stana  on 
each  aide  the  chancel.  In  2  side 
chapels,  parallel  with  the  chancel^ 
are  buried  the  6  Dukes  of  Bolton, 
descendants  of  the  5th  (the  besieged) 
marquis,  who  is  himself  interred  at 
Englefield  in  Berks.  Helms  and 
gauntlets,  and  relics  of  heraldic 
achievements,  moulder  on  the  walls 
above.  Here  is  a  tablet  to  the  wife 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury. 

Without  the  church,  over  the  W. 
window,  LB  a  niche  with  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  How  this 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  Cromwell 
so  near,  meditating,  as  we  are  told 
he  did  the  night  before  the  storm,  on 
the  verse  ''They  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  them,"  is  a  mystery. 

For  the  country  lying  N.  along 
the  Beading  branch,  and  W.  towards 
Andover,  see  Btes.  22,  23. 

An  Excursion  may  be  made  N.  of 
Basingstoke  to  the  two  Shcrbomes 
and  to  the  Vyne.  The  Church  of 
Sherborne  8t,  John  (2  m.)  is,  for  the 
most  part,  Perp. ;  it  contains  some 
Brasses  of  interest  (mural  in  the  X. 
chancel)  to  the  Brocas  family,  the 
earliest  to  Baulin  Brocas  and  his  sis- 
ter Margaret,  with  a  French  inscrip- 
tion, c.  1360.  In  the  parish  and  about 
3  m.  from  Basingstoke  is  the  Vyne 


(W.  L.  Wiggett  Chute,  Esq.),  an 
interesting  old  mansion,  long  the 
principal  residence  of  the  family  of 
Sandys — from  whom,  during  the 
Conmionwealth,  it  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Chutes.  The  houses  a 
long  brick  building  on  low  ground, 
was  originally  built  by  Lord  Sandys 
in  the  early  part  of  the  lOth  centy., 
but  was  greatly  altered  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  his  son-in-law  Webb. 
Readers  of  Horace  Walpole*s  letters 
will  remember  the  occasional  com- 
parisons of  Mr.  Chute's  **Vine"  with 
his  own  "  Strawberry,"  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.  The 
Chapel,,  however — the  work  of  the 
same  Lord  Sandvs  who  founded  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Basing- 
stoke—met  with  Walpole's  dedd^ 
approbation.  **  At  the  Vine  is  the 
most  heavenly  chapel  in  the  world ; 
it  only  wants  a  few  pictures  to  give 
it  a  true  Catholic  air."  . . .  **  I  carried 
down  incense  and  mass-books,  and 
we  had  most  Catholic  enjoyment 
of  the  chapel."  This  still  remains^ 
with  its  richly  carved  stalls,  and  its 
stained  glass,  brought  firom  Boulogne 
by  the  second  Lord  Sandys  after  the 
capture  of  the  town  temp.  Hen.  VIH. 
The  lower  compartments  of  the  win- 
dows contain  the  figures  of  Francis  I« 
and  his  2  wives»  attended  by  their 
tutelar  saints.  The  flooring-tiles 
were  also  brought  flrom  Boulogne. 
The  tomb-room,  adjoining  the  chapel, 
was  built  by  John  Chute,  Esf^.,  the 
Mend  of  Walpole.  It  contains  an 
altar-tomb,  with  an  e£9gy  of  his  an- 
cestor, Chaloner  Chute,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1659,  sculp- 
tured by  Bankst  after  a  porbait  by 
VandyiM,  still  preserved  in  the  house. 
There  are  some  other  portraits  of 
interest  at  the  Vyne. 

Movk^  Sherborne,  1}  m.  W.,  has  a 
restored  Chwrch  (All  Saints),  with 
some  Nonn.  portions  worth  notice* 
The  font  is  very  curious  and  early. 
Here  is  also  the  chapel  of  a  small 
Benedictine  priory,  founded  temp. 
Hen.  I.  by  Henry  de  Port,  and  i^r- 
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wards  attached  to  the  abbey  of  Cerisy 
(diocese  of  Bayeux)  in  Normandy, 
granted  by  Edward  IV.  to  the 
**  Domus  Dei  '*  at  Southampton,  and 
now  belonging  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  by  which  society,  in  1847, 
tile  priory  chapel  was  restored  as  a 
parish  church  for  the  parish  of 
ramber,  2  m.  N.  It  contains  an 
altar-tomb  with  a  cross-legged  effigy, 
probably  one  of  the  De  Ports. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  S.  of 
Basingstoke  is  Hacktoood  Park  (Lord 
Bolton),  about  IJ  m.  from  the  town. 
The  original  name  is  said  to  have 
been  *^  Hawk  Wood,"  and  the  site  of 
the  present  house  was  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  *'*■  sylvan  lodge,"  to  which  the 
Imwking  party  retired  after  the 
sports  of  the  day.  This  Hawk  Wood 
was  tiie  property  of  the  Paulets,  and 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of 
Basing  House  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester much  enlarged  the  lodge 
here,  and  made  it  his  occasional 
residence.  The  present  house  was 
built,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jonesy 
by  the  Ist  Duke  of  Bolton  (son  of 
the  famous  marquis),  about  1688, 
which  date  appears  on  various  parts 
of  it.  The  hall  contains  some  good 
carvings  by  Gttibona.  Of  the  pic- 
tures, me  most  interesting  are  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  marquis  who 
defended  Basing,  and  of  his  2nd 
wife,  who  was  with  him  during  the 
siege,  and  kept  a  journal  of  all  the 
proceedings.  (His  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  8avage,  had  the 
honour  of  an  epitaph  by  Milton,  and 
of  an  elegy  from  Ben  Jonson.)  In 
front  of  tiie  house  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  George  I.,  given  by  himself 
to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  to  whom  he 
also  presented  the  marble  pillars 
sent  to  Charles  U.  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  originally 
destined  for  his  palace  at  Win- 
chester. In  the  grounds,  Bpring 
Wood  should  be  visited,  where  the 
ivy  has  been  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked, and  hangs  from  the  highest 
branches  of  the  beech-trees,  in  long 


festoons,  like  those  of  a  tropical 
creeper.  There  is  also  an  amphi- 
theatre, bounded  by  a  wall  of  elms, 
with  a  lawn  of  fine  turf  for  a  stage, 
and  grassy  seats  rising  in  successive 
elevations  at  the  back.  It  is  on  a 
somewhat  gigantic  scale,  yet  reminds 
us  not  unpleasantly  of  the  '^  green 
plot"  stage  and  the  ^'hawthorn 
brake  "  tiring-room  of  Master  Bottom 
and  his  companions.  A  marble- 
pa.ved  room  in  the  French  garden  is 
said  to  have  been  the  favourite  music- 
hall  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original 
*'  Polly  "  of  the  Beggars*  Opera,  who 
married  the  8rd  Duke  of  Bolton. 
The  park,  according  to  tradition,  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  Basing 
House  by  2  long  avenues  of  chestnut- 
trees.  It  is  picturesque  and  much 
varied,  abounds  with  noble  trees^ 
among  which  are  some  very  ancient 
whitethorns,  and  contains  e^ut  500 
head  of  deer. 

2}  m.  S.  of  Hackwood,  on  the  road 
to  Alton,  is  Heriard  Park  (F.  J.  E. 
Jervoise,  Esq.).  The  house  is  of 
Queen  Anne's  time. 

From  Basingstoke  to  Winchester 
the  railway  passes  through  the  centre 
of  Hampshire,  a  somewhat  dreary 
chalk  district,  with  very  little  to 
attract  the  tourist  on  either  side. 
About  49^  m.  the  little  vUlage  of 
Worting,  where  is  a  modem  E.E. 
church,  is  seen  on  N.  2  m.  further 
the  railway  cuts  through  the  park  of 
OaJdey  HaU  (W.  W.  B.  Beach,  Esq.). 
The  churches  1.  ofier  little  or  nothing 
to  tempt  the  archfeologist. 

At  52}  m.  there  is  a  pleasant  view 
on  E.  of  the  church  (St  NichoSas) 
and  the  village  of  StevenUm,  the 
birthplace,  in  1775,  of  Jane  Austen, 
whose  father  was  rector  there  for 
more  than  40  years.  In  Dummer 
Churcht  3  m.  SJB.,  is  a  Brass  with, 
rhyming  inscription  for  William  At- 
more  or  Dummer,  **  Comptroller  of 
the  Chamber  of  London  for  above 
50  years,"  c.  1508.  George  Whit- 
field was  curate  of  Dummer  at  tlie 
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commencement  of  his  ministerial 
life,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  '^mourned 
like  a  dove  "  fop  his  Oxford  friends. 

At  54  m.  we  reach  the  highest 
point  of  the  line,  392  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  station  at  Waterloo. 
The  rise  has  been  very  gradual 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  £. 
of  the  line,  shortly  before  reaching 
the  Mioheldever  station,  and  before 
passing  through  the  two  tunnels,  is 
seen  Fopham  Becuxm  (460  ft.),  of  no 
very  sinking  appearance,  but  com- 
manding a  very  wide  view  over  all 
this  part  of  Hampshire.  The  Wilt- 
ahire  hills  are  seen  N.W.,  and  E. 
rise  the  chalk  downs  between  Alton 
and  Alresford,  far  more  attractive 
than  the  country  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  Distant  glimpses 
of  these  hills  are  caught  E.  here  and 
there  from  the  line.  Popham  Beacon 
is  worth  a  walk  from  the  Micheldever 
station,  horn,  which  it  is  distant 
about  1^  m.  The  road  called  *^  Pop- 
ham  Lane,"  which  the  railway 
follows  in  its  course  from  this  point 
to  Winchester,  was  the  Boman  road 
firom  Winchester  to  Silchester. 

Beyond  the  short  tunnels  we  reach 

58  m.  Micheldever  Stat,  (formerly 
Andover  Rood),  and  fully  3  m.  N.  of 
the  village.  Micheldever  Church 
with  the  exception  of  its  Perp.  tower, 
is  modern,  and  indifferent;  it  was 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  at  a  cost 
of  10,0002.  m  1806.  It  is  an  E.  £. 
octagon,  and  contains  a  monument 
to  Lady  Baring,  with  alto  and  bas- 
reliefs  by  Flaamanf  which  deserve 
notice.  Over  the  monument  hangs 
a  flag  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Captain, 
on  board  which  the  Hon.  A.  T.  N. 
Baring,  a  midshipman,  perished  with 
nearly  all  the  crew,  Sept.  7, 1870 ; 
and  a  memorial  clock  tower  has  been 
erected  in  the  village. 

[The  pedestrian  may  cross  the 
country  from  the  Micheldever  station 
by  Stratton  and  the  Grange  (2  m. 
beyond)  to  Alresford  (3  m.,  Rte.  20)  ; 

[^Surrey f  <fec.] 


or  if  disposed  to  extend  his  walk,  he 
may  turn  S.W.  from  the  Grange,  and 
proceed  by  Avington  and  the  vale  of 
the  Itchen  to  Winchester  (about  8 
m.).  He  will  pass  through  a  country 
of  chalk  downs  and  wooded  valleys, 
affording  some  tolerably  picturesque 
scenery. 

At  2  m.  is  Stratton  Park  (Lord 
Norl^brook),  once  famous  for  its 
superb  collection  of  pictures,  now 
dispersed.  The  manor  belonged, 
from  a  very  early  period,  to  Hyde 
Abbey  at  Winchester,  and  at  the 
dissolution  became  the  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  in  whose  family  it 
continued  until  the  marriage  of 
Rachel,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co* 
heiresses  of  the  last  Lord  South- 
ampton, to  the  unfortunate  William 
Lord  Russell.  From  his  family  it 
passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  designated  by 
Erskine  "  the  first  merchant  of  the 
world,"  who  rebuilt  the  house  and 
^eatly  improved  the  grounds.-  There 
IS  a  long  and  very  fine  avenue  in  the 
park ;  but  since  the  dispersion  of  the 
Baring  gallery  Stratton  holds  out  no 
great  attractions  to  the  tourist.] 

The  rly.  now  runs  nearly  due  S., 
in  one  place  on  an  embankment  100 
ft.  high,  and  thus  commands  a  view 
on  W.  of  3  or  4  villages  on  the  banks 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Test.  Hunton, 
Wonston,  and  Stoke  Charity,  have  all 
churches  of  some  interest,  but  the 
last-named,  which  is  also  nearest  to 
the  line,  best  deserves  a  visit.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  its 
architecture  ranges  from  Tr.-Norm. 
to  Perp.  The  tower  is  of  wood, 
with  a  shingled  spire.  There  are 
some  brasses :  one  to  Thomas  Wayte, 
Esq.,  1482,  has  a  representation  of 
our  Lord's  Resurrection.  In  1849  a 
very  interesting  piece  of  sculpture, 
temp.  Henry  VII.,  was  discovered 
walled  up,  evidently  for  concealment. 
It  represents  the  mediaeval  legend  of 
our  Lord's  mi7aculo^s  personal  ap- 
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pearance  to  Gregory  the  Great  while 
celebrating  mass.  **  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  chanoel  is  a  recees  for  the 
Easter  septdchre,  richly  panelled, 
with  a  tomb  in  it ;  or  perhaps  more 
strictly  a  fine  Perp.  tomb  with 
a  canopy  over  it,  let  into  the  wall, 
which  may  have  served  also  for  the 
Easter  sepulchre;  it  has  a  crest  of 
Tudor  flowers,  and  shields  of  arms 
in  the  cornice."— /.  fl^.  Par/fcr.  The 
date  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  the 
Bev.  W.  H.  Gunner  as  1524,  and  it 
is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Waller 
family. 

An  intrenched  camp,  known  as 
Nosbury  Kings,  is  about  1  m.  to  W. 
At  Weston  Farm  swords,  spearheads, 
knives,  and  other  ancient  objects, 
have  been  found,  marking  the  site 
of  some  skirmish  in  Saxon  times. 

Emerging  from  a  long  cutting  in 
the  chalk,  we  pass  over  an  embank- 
ment, rt.  of  which  rises  Worthy 
Down,  on  which  is  the  Winchest^ 
racecourse.  1.  lie  (but  not  in  sight) 
the  churches  of  the  ''Worthys^  in 
the  Talley  of  the  Itchen  (Bte.  20, 
Exc.  g  from  Winchester),  and  soon 
after  we  reach 

66}  m.  WincheHer  rStat.),  Rte.  20. 

The  line  proceeds  aown  the  valley 
of  the  Itchen,  having  on  E.  St  Gross 
and  Twyford,  and  on  W.  Compton 
and  Otterboume  (Walks  and  Drives, 
a,  c,  e,  hf  Bte.  20).    We  reach  at 

73}  m.  Buhopstoke  Junction  Stat, 
Hence  branch  fines  proceed  S.E.  to 
Gosport  and  Portsmouth  (Bte.  19), 
and  W.  to  Bomsey  and  Salisbury 
(Bte.  28),  continuing  on  to  Yeovil, 
Exeter,&c.  (&ee  Handbooks  for  Wilts, 
and /or  Devon.)  Inn:  Station  Hotel. 
Adjoining  the  station  is  a  market- 
house  for  cheese. 

The  pretty  village  of  Bishopstoke 
lies  1  m.  E.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Itchen,  here  frdl  of  picturesque 
points.  The  church  is  modem  and 
hideous.  The  "  foul-mouthed  "  Bale, 
'•the  angry  wasp  stinging   all** — 


JFVtSflf^-was  rector  of  this  parish, 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  tne  see 
of  Ossory  in  1652.  Here  was  long 
the  residence  of  Dean  Gamier  of 
Winchester  (d.  1873),  &med  for  its 
beautifid  grounds.  These,  planted 
by  the  Dean  with  rare  conifers,  are 
now  attached  to  Long  Mead  House 
(A.  Barton,  Esq.),  and  contain  some 
remarkably  fine  pines,  and  cypresses 
50  feet  high ;  there  is  also  an  ever- 
green or  winter  garden,  charmingly 
arranged.  The  tourist  should  apply 
for  permission  to  see  these  grounds, 
plans  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Ijoudon's  ^EncyclopsBdia  of  Grarden- 
ing.' 

About '2  m.  W.  of  the  line  is 
Stoneham  Park  (long  a  seat  of  the 
Flemings,  but  now  unoccupied), 
where  the  rhododendrons  and  double- 
blossoming  furze  in  the  drives  are 
magnificent.  The  Church  of  North 
Staneham  (St.  Nicholas)  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  park;  and,  with  the 
fotiage  in  which  it  is  embowered, 
makes  a  very  agreeable  picture  from 
the  railway.  The  side  windows  are 
filled  with  glass  displaying  the  arms 
and  quarterings  of  the  Fleming 
family,  together  with  Scripture  sub- 
jects. In  the  church  are  2  monu- 
ments worth  notice:  one  for  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming,  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  d.  1613,  who  purchased 
the  estate  of  the  r^resentatives  of 
Wriothesley  Earl  of  Southampton, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  on 
the  suppression  of  Hyde  Abbey 
[Fleming,  the  son  of  a  small  mercer 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Bacon's 
rival,  declared  by  James  I.  to  be  "  a 
judge  to  his  heart's  content,"  is  now 
chiefly  known  by  his  decision  in  the 
great  case  of  impositions  (a.d.  1606) 
— ^in  Lord  Campbell's  opinion  **  ftiUy 
as  important  as  Hampden's  case  of 
ship-money  " — to  the  effect  that  the 
king  might  impose  what  duties  he 
pieced  on  imported  goods]*,  the 
other  for  Admiral  Lord  Hawe,  the 
hero  of  Quiberon  Bay,  d.  1781,  at 
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Swathling  House,  now  demolished. 
In  the  floor  a  slab  with  the  in^icrip- 
tion  in  Lombardic  chMticters,  "  Se- 
pultura  de  la  Schola  de  Slavonic,  a.d. 
MOOOCLXXxi.,"  marks  the  commercial 
connection  of  Southampton  with  Ve- 
nice, whose  Slavonian  sailors  had 
selected  N.  Stoneham  as  the  burial- 
place  of  their  confraternity. 

Stoneham  is  in  all  probability  the 
**  Ad  Lapidem  "  of  the  itineraries,  a 
small  intermediate  station  between 
Yenta  Belgarum  and  Glausentum 
(Bittern,  near  Southampton).  It  was 
still  kuown  by  its  Roman  name  in 
the  time  of  Bede,  who  tells  us  (Hist. 
EcrXea.,  iv.  16)  that  the  young  sons 
or  brothers  of  Arwald,  King  of 
Wight,  were  carried  hither  to  be 
concealed  from  their  enemies,  pro- 
bably among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Eoman  town,  but  were  discovered 
and  put  to  death  by  Oeadwalla,  after 
having  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  Abbot  of  Redbridge. 

1 J  m.  S.W.  of  the  railway,  are  the 
house  and  church  of  South  Stoneham, 
the  former  a  large,  comfortable,  red- 
brick mansion  of  Queen  Anne's  day, 
which  passed  from  the  Sloanes  to  the 
Stanleys,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Flemings.  The  Ch.  (St.  Mary)  is 
worth  notice,  with  a  tower  thickly 
veiled  in  ivy,  and  a  Jacobean  monu- 
ment to  Edmund  Clarke,  d.  1632. 

77  m.  Portswood  (Stat.).  Hence  a 
line  goes  off  on  E.,  at  present  only 
open  to  Netley  (post)^  but  intended 
to  be  continued  to  Titchfield  and 
Fareham  (Bte.  19). 

Skirting  the  Itchen  on  an  embank- 
ment, and  passing  through  the 
manufacturing  suburb  of  Northam, 
we  reach  at  78S  m.  Southampton 
DocJcs  Stat.,  used  for  the  sea  traffic, 
as  also  with  Clowes,  the  Channel 
Islands,  &c.  The  Wegt^  or  Blechynden 
Stat.,  gives  access  to  the  New  Forest, 
Bournemouth,  Salisbury,  and  the 
West  of  England. 
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Southampton,  the  county  town  of 
Hampshire,  and  also  a  county  of 
itself,  is  very  pleasantly  placed  on  a 
peninsula  near  the  head  of  the 
Southampton  Water,  and  with  the 
river  Itclien  on  its  E.  side.  like 
other  seaports,  it  has  its  low  dirty 
quarters,  but  of  late  years  what  may 
be  considered  a  new  town  has  sprung 
up,  and  all  aroimd  is  an  air  of  bustle 
and  activity  befitting  a  place  at  and 
from  which  many  of  the  finest  ocean- 
going steamships  arrive  and  depart 
daily.  It  is  as  a  packet  station  that 
it  is  now  so  important,  and  it  would 
deserve  a  visit  on  that  account,  even 
if  it  had  nothing  to  interest  the 
antiquary.  The  large  packet-ships 
lying  in  the  docks  are  usually  shown 
for  a  small  fee,  which  goes  to  the 
town  Infirmary.  The  admirablo 
fittings  and  accommodations  are 
well  worth  inspection.  The  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  Indian  mall 
packets  presents  a  scene  that  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  should 
not  be  missed  by  the  tourist  who 
finds  himself  in  Southampton  when 
one  of  them  is  in  port.  The  mail 
for  India  is  contained  in  variously 
coloured  boxes,  sometimes  reaching 
to  a  weight  of  20  tons ;  the  American 
mails  are  packed  in  india-rubber 
sacks;  the  West  Indian  in  canvas 
bags.  Notabilities  of  all  sorts — "  fo- 
reign monarchs,  royal  Bengal  tigers, 
Indian,  African,  and  Egyptian 
o  2 
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princes,  great  monkeys,  distinguished 
ambassadors,  hippopotamuses,  alliga- 
tors, generals,  admirals,  illustrious 
exiles,  Oalifomian  bears,  colonial 
governors,  &c." — are  constantly  ar- 
riving by  the  various  steamers,  and 
afford  infinite  amusement  and  occu- 
pation to  the  loungers  and  gossip- 
retailers  of  the  town. 

"There  are  eight  steam-packet 
companies  connected  with  the  port. 
They  own  upwards  of  100  steamers, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  about 
six  millions  sterling.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton  docks  is 
now  crowded  with  eating-houses, 
restaurants,  Oriental,  American, 
Dock,  Temperance,  and  Kailway 
hotels,  hotels  Frangais,  and  Spanish 
fondas.  Amongst  the  seamen  of  the 
East  and  West  India  and  American 
steamers  are  great  numbers  of 
negroes,  lascars,  Creoles,  Arabs, 
mulattoes,  and  quadroons.  When  a 
couple  of  large  mail  steamers  arrive 
on  the  same  day,  which  often 
happens,  the  windows  of  the  hotels 
are  to  be  seen  crowded  with  foreign 
merchants.  West  India  and  American 
planters.  East  Indian,  Australian, 
and  Oalifomian  nabobs,  military  or 
naval  officers,  and  foreign  officials, 
with  their  families,  dressed  in  every 
variety  of  costume.  All  these  people 
are  at  the  same  time  besieged 
vigorously  in  all  their  hotels  by 
English,  Italian,  and  German  street 
bands.  A  great  many  street  musi- 
cians get  their  bread  by  playing 
before  the  Southampton  hotels  on 
packet  days." — Household  Words. 

Eotds:  South-Westem,  by  the 
Bocks  Station ;  Dolphin,  High-street  ; 
Royal  George  and  Royal  York,  Above 
Bar;  Oastle,  High-street. 

(a.)  Southampton  is  a  town  of 
almost  equal  antiquity  with  Win- 
•chester,  to  which  it  served  as  the 
port,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
who  established  a  "castellum"  at 
Bittern  (Olausentum)  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Itchen,  about  1  m.  liigher  up 


the  river  than  the  present  town  (see 
poet.  Walk  to  Bittern,  where  Roman 
remains  still  exist).  Roman  roads 
connected  Olausentum  with  Por- 
chester  and  Winchester.  The  latter 
of  these  was  a  branch  of  the  Ermyn 
Street,  so  named,  it  has  been  some- 
what fancifully  suggested,  from  its 
running  straight  northwards  from 
this  place.  Hence,  the  invading 
Saxons  compared  it  to  their  **  Irmen- 
sul,"  or  pillar  of  Herman.  —  Dr. 
Donaldson,  The  fortress  here,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  neglected 
by  the  Saxons,  who  foimded  a  new 
settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  the  site  of 
modem  Southampton — naming  it, 
possibly,  Suthamptima  (the  town  of 
the  south  hams,  or  dwellings),  from 
its  situation  with  regard  to  the  older 
Olausentiun.  The  name  has  also, 
with  less  probability,  been  derived 
from  that  of  the  river  Anton,  and  the 
Southampton  Water  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Antona  of  Tacitus.  The 
town  seems  subsequently  to  have 
given  name  to  the  shire,  the  ori- 
ginal extent  of  which  is,  however, 
quite  uncertain.  Southampton  itself, 
or  the  *'  burgus  de  Hamton,"  was  first 
made  a  **  county  *'  by  Henry  VI. ; 
and  the  judges  regularly  sat  here  till 
1725,  when,  at  ttie  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  was  included  in  the 
commission  of  the  Western  Oircuit. 
"  Hamtun-shyre  "  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Ang.-Sax.  Ohron.,  sub  ann.  755, 
when  Sigebert  of  Wessex  is  recorded 
to  have  lost  all  his  dominions  with 
this  exception.  That  it  was  a  place 
of  some  note  during  the  Saxon  period 
is  certain ;  although  the  Saxon  origin 
which  has  been  claimed  for  its  fa- 
mous hero,  the  pride  of 

"  Ttene's  oaks,  beneath  whose  shade 
Their  songs  the  mory  minstrehi  made 
Of  Aacapart  and  Bevis  bold  "— 

is  doubtful  (see  post), 

Athelstan  established  2  mints  in 
Southampton,  which  was  a  frequent 
landing-place  of  the  Danes,  attracted 
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by  the  wealfh  of  the  neighbouring 
Winchester.  Under  Ethelred  II.  the 
town  was  held  by  Sweyn  of  Denmark 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  with  which  the  Northmen  wore 
to  be  bot^ht  oS  from  future  ravages. 
His  son  Canute  made  a  longer  stay 
here.  The  famous  rebuke  to  his 
courtiers  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  him  on  the  shore  at  this  place ; 
and  the  very  spot  of  the  King's 
lesson  has  been  amusinglv  fixed 
near  tiie  docks,  where  we  find  Ca- 
nute Boad,  and  a  public-house  with 
the  sign  of  the  "  C^ute  Castle." 

The  Norman  conquest,  instead  of 
injuring,  added  to  uie  prosperity  of 
Southampton.  There  was  a  ready 
transit  to  Normandy  from  this  point, 
which  seems  to  have  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Normans,  63  of 
whom  had  houses  in  the  town  at 
the  period  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
whilst  there  were  only  31  tenanted 
by  Englishmen.  A  charter  was  very 
early  granted  to  the  town,  the  ear- 
liest which  exists  being  that  of  King 
John,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed and  much  extended  by 
Heniy  III.  Into  the  harbour  came 
the  "great  ships"  of  Venice  and 
Bayonne,  laden  with  Eastern  pro- 
duce, the  rich  silks  of  the  East,  the 
red  leather  of  Cordova  and  Tunis, 
and  the  coloured  sugars  of  Alex- 
andria, then  in  great  esteem  as 
stomachics ;  and  it  was  here  the  mer- 
chants of  Bordeaux  and  BocLelle 
landed  their  cargoes  of  wine  (the 
importation  of  which  was  long  con- 
fined entirely  to  this  port).  Troops 
of  merchants,  with  wares  of  every 
Mnd,  landed  here  on  their  way  to 
the  great  fair  of  St.  Giles  at  Win- 
chester, where  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  their  cargoes 
without  the  cost  and  peril  of  a  jour- 
ney to  London;  and  numberless  pil- 
grims, from  the  south  and  firom 
&e  western  parts  of  France,  dis- 
embarked at  Southampton  on  their 
way  to  the  famous  shrme  of  Becket 
at  Canterbury.    The  importance  of. 


the  town  must  have  been  not  a 
little  increased  by  gatherings  of 
a  less  peacefril  chturacter  which  fre- 
quently took  place  here.  Part  of 
Cceur-de-Lion's  fleet  assembled  at 
Southampton  before  sailing  for 
Palestine,  when  the  Sheriff  supplied 
800  Hampshire  hogs  for  provisioning 
the  troops,  and  10,000  horseshoes 
"  with  double  sets  of  nails."  During 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  IL  Southampton  was  the 
favourite  place  of  departure  for 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  lar»e 
bodies  of  troops  were  frequently 
assembled  bere.  The  town  itself 
was  wealthy  and  populous  enough 
to  furnish  21  ships  and  576  mariners 
toward  the  royal  fleet  in  1345,  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  army 
which  was  afterwards  victorious  at 
Cre^y  embarked  at  Southampton. 

In  1415  Henry  V.'s  great  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  France  set 
sail  from  this  puice,  and  whilst  it 
was  detained  in  the  harbour  by  con- 
trary winds  the  treason  of  .Cam- 
bridge, Scrope,  and  Grey  was  dis- 
covered (see  ix>8<,  Domus  Dei).  The 
swans  that  m>ated  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Southampton  Water  as  the 
ships  passed  out  were,  according  to 
the  ola  chronicler,  foretokens  of  the 
great  victory  of  Agincourt  which 
was  destined  to  crown  the  expedition. 

In  Oct.  1338  Southampton  was 
plundered,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
town  burnt,  by  the  combined  French, 
Spanish,  and  Genoese  fleet  of  50 
galleys:  and  in  1432  it  was  again 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  a  French 
fleet,  with  which  sundry  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  which  was  unable  to 
cany  the  fortifications  of  the  town. 

The  abandonment  of  Guienne  and 
Aquitaine  by  the  English  no  doubt 
greatly  affected  the  prosperity  of 
Southampton,  which  had  been  the 
mediiBval  "  packet  station"  for  those 
provinces.  Its  commerce,  however, 
could  sustain  the  blow ;  for  the  trade 
with  Venice,  which  had  assumed  a 
regular  and  systematic  form  as  earl^ 
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as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
continued  as  yet  in  full  activity.  A 
little  fleet,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Flanders  galleys,"  sailed  annu- 
ally from  Venice,  and  after  touching 
at  some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Adriatic,  Bicily,  and  Spain,  passed 
on  to  "Hampton,**  where  the  flag 
galley  and  the  commodore  remaine(^ 
whilst  the  rest  proceeded  to  Bruges 
and  Antwerp.  Their  cargo  (a  Ve- 
netian word,  a  corruption  of  the 
Tuscan  "  carico  **  =  burden)  was  the 
produce  of  the  Levant,  and  all  that 
had  as  y^t  reached  our  shores  from 
the  Indian  marts.  Also  the  "  fashions 
of  proud  Italy,**  then  the  centre  of 
taste  and  luxury ;  wines  from  Greece 
and  Tyre,  Candia,  the  Morea,  and 
Spain ;  and  lastly,  owing  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Italian  yew,  bow-sta.ve8. 
In  1472  it  was  enacted  that  4  bow- 
staves  should  accompany  every  ton 
of  Venetian  merchandise ;  and  by  the 
12th  Edward  IV.  the  importation  of 
merchandise  from  Venice  is  forbid- 
den, **  unless  they  bring  with  every 
butt  of  Malvesy  and  every  butt  of 
Tyre  10  bow-staves,  good  and  able 
stuff." — Brovm,  Despatches  of  Seb. 
Gius.tiniani,  Introd.  They,  too,  fii-st 
introduced  **  Malmsey  **  to  England ; 
the  Venetians  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  Malvasia  about  1208.  In 
1518  Henry  VIII.,  "  being  near  to 
Hampton,*'  himself  visited  the  Flan- 
ders galleys,  which  had  just  arrived 
there.  He  was  served  on  deck  with 
a  grand  "confection,**  and  the  glass 
vessels  used  on  the  occasion  were 
distributed  among  the  company. 
Both  the  king  and  the  ca]^dinal 
looked  out  "  anxiously  **  for  the 
coming  of  the  galleys,  especially 
after  any  unusual  interval  between 
the  periods  of  their  arrival.  They 
brought  Damascus  carpets  for  the 
cardinal's  palaces,  and  sundry  articles 
of  luxury,  "  gentillezze,**  for  the 
king.  In  her  turn,  beside  English  cloth 
and  other  merchandise,  Southampton 
supplied  Venice  with  the  romantic 
Btoty  of  her  own  hero.    To  this  day, 


in  the  Venetian  marionette  or  puppet- 
show  theatres,  the  *  History  of  Sir 
Bevis  of  Hampton'  is  one  of  the 
stock  pieces. — Mawdon  Brfmm.  (It 
is  worth  asking  how  far  Shakspeare 
himself  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  reputation  of  the  Venetian  trade 
here,  and  whether  Shylock  is  not  in 
some  sense  an  importation  of  the 
Flanders  galleys.)  Remembering 
how  punctually  the  great  steamers 
now  arrive  at  •*  Hampton"  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  to  observe  how  many 
months  the  Flanders  galleys  were 
looked  for  before  their  arrival.  In 
the  middle  of  February  (1517),  Gius- 
tiniani,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
thought  that  *'as  the  weather  was 
in  their  favour  they  would  soon  be 
here.'*  They  did  not  come,  however, 
tiU  the  19th  of  May.  In  1522  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  after  his  second 
visit  to  Henry  VIII.,  embarked  here 
for  Spain.  Here  too  came  the  sickly 
boy  Edward  VI.  (1552),  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  during  the  southern 
progress  vainly  resorted  to  by  his 
physicians  after  his  attack  of  measles 
and  small-pox,  aiid  was  received  with 
much  state  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  connection  between  Venice 
and  Southampton  was  so  intimate, 
that  the  latter,  like  Venice  herself, 
suffered  greatly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  new  passage  to  India.  A 
petition  is  extant  from  the  cotpo- 
ration  (1530-81),  praying  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  yearly  tax  of  40  marks, 
on  the  plea  that  since  •*  the  Kyng  of 
Fortyn^e  toke  the  trade  of  spicis 
from  the  Venyzians  at  Calacowte," 
their  "carrackis  and  galeis'*  came 
less  frequently  to  the  port  The 
High-street,  at  this  time,  is  described 
by  Leland  as  "one  of  the  fayrest 
streates  that  vs  yn  any  towne  of  al 
England,  and  it  ys  well  bylded  for 
timbre  bylding.**  There  were  many 
"fair  merchauntes*  houses'*  here; 
and  the  town  continued  in  much 
prosperity  and  reputation  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizab^h. 
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Philip  of  Spain  landed  here,  Fri- 
day, July  20, 1554,  escorted  by  the 
Spanish  and  Flemish  sqnadron, — 
"  coqnilles  de  monies  "  —  mnssel- 
shells  —  the  latter  were  called  by 
Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  to 
their  great  indignation.  Theqneen'« 
barge  was  sent  off  for  Philip,  to  whom 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  presented  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter.  He  went  at 
once  to  the  church  of  Holyrood, 
where  mass  waa  sung  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  safe  voyage.  Philip 
showed  himself  much  in  public  at 
Southampton,  and  here  first  tasted 
English  beer,  '*  et  puis  se  fist  apporter 
de  la  biere,  de  laquelle  il  bent." — 
Anib.  de  NoatUea.  Philip  remained 
at  Southampton  till  the  Monday, 
when,  on  a  grey  gelding,  in  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  wrapped  in  a  long  scarlet 
cloak,  he  left  to  join  the  queen  at 
Winchester. 

After  this  period  Southampton 
began  to  decline.  Portsmouth,  over 
which  Southampton  formerly  claimed 
jurisdiction,  rose  into  importance; 
and  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 
plague,  in  1665,  seems  to  have  given 
the  final  blow  to  Southampton,  ex- 
posed like  other  seaport  towns  to 
especial  danger  from  pestilence. 
.(The  "Black  Death"  here  first 
touched  English  ground  in  1348, 
and  was  terribly  &tal.)  Its  great 
houses  are  described  after  the  plague 
as  **  dropping  to  the  ground,"  and  its 
population  as  feariidly  diminished. 
Diuing  tiie  plague  provisions  were 
brought  by  the  country  people  to  the 
small  stream  at  '*  Four  Posts,"  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  borough, 
and  there  exchanged,  the  money 
being  passed  through  the  water  to 
avoid  infection.  (See  Winchester, 
Rte.  20.) 

The  chief  item  of  its  scanty  trade 
in  the  18Ui  centy.  was  the  importa- 
tion of  wine  from  Oporto,  whicn  was 
long  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "Southampton  port."  Another 
trade,  which  subsisted  till  compara- 


tively recent  times,  was  that  in  run- 
away marriages.  There  were  always 
swift  vessels  (smugglers)  ready  at 
Southampton  to  carry  parties,  at  5 
guineas  per  couple,  over  to  Guernsey, 
where  a  weddii^  might  be  mana^ged 
as  easily  as  at  Gretna  Green. 

(6.)  The  modemprosperity  of  South- 
ampton dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  made  it  his  occasional  resi- 
dence. Numerous  villas  sprang  up 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  itself 
was  much  increased,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops  for  foreign  service  were 
constantly  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton, after  having  been  for  some  time 
encamped  on  Shirley  and  Netley 
Commons.  The  improvement  was, 
however,  but  gradual  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  South  Western  Hail- 
way,  in  1840,  and  the  subsequent 
formation  of  the  Docks  (1842).  Since 
this  period  the  increase  both  of  build- 
ings and  of  commercial  enterprise 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  growth 
of  Southampton  rapid,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  some  towns  in  the 
North.  The  Pop.  in  1801  was  but 
7600;  inl821, 18,000; inl861,46,300; 
in  1871,  53,741,  including  the  crews, 
&c.,  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
The  suburban  parishes  of  Shirley, 
Millbrook,  &c.,  contain  about  20,000 
more.  Southampton  now  takes  rank 
as  one  of  the  twelve  chief  ports  of 
the  British  Isles,  standing  high  botii 
as  regards  exports  and  tiie  tonnage 
entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
in  the  same  years.  In  1840  the 
tonnage  was  but  185,412 ;  but  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  railway 
and  docks  it  had  trebled,  and  it  went 
on  steadily  increasing  till  it  reached 
the  amount  of  1,869,135  in  1873;  it 
is  now  somewhat  less. 

The  Peninsfular  and  Oriental  Com^ 
pany's  vessels,  though  now  starting 
from  and  returning  to  the  Victoria 
Docks,  London,  call  at  Southampton 
to  embark  or  land  passengers  and 
luggage.    They  leave  Southampton 
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every  Thursday  for  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Alexandria,  -  Aden,  and  Bombay ; 
every  other  Thursday  they  go  on  to 
Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  every  fourth  Thursday  to 
Australia. 

The  Royal  Mail  boats  leave  on  the 
2nd  of  each  month  for  St.  Thomas, 
and  on  the  17th  for  Barbadoes.  On 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  the  passengers 
are  transferred  to  the  colonial  vessels 
of  the  company,  which  visit  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  China,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, &C. 

The  Union  Company's  vessels  leave 
monthly  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
St.  Helena,  and  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steam- 
ers call  at  Southampton,  on  their 
voyages  to  and  from  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, New  Orleans,  &e. 

The  Netherlands  steamships  for 
the  Dutch  Indian  possessions  idso 
call,  out  and  home. 

The  Royal  Mail  packets  leave  for 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  South 
Western  Railway  boats  for  Havre,  &c., 
3  times  a  week.  *  Steamers  for  Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth,  and  Ireland,  and 
also  for  London,  twice  a  week. 

There  is  also  steam  communication 
with  Cowes,  Ryde,  and  Portsmouth, 
from  3  to  5  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  season,  and  a  steamer  for  Hythe 
(very  convenient  for  visiting  Eieau* 
lieu  and  the  New  Forest)  almost 
hourly. 

The  South  Western  is  the  only 
Railway,  but  its  various  lines  and 
Inanches  give  ready  access  to  London 
(Rtes.  7,  14,  21),  Gosport,  Ports- 
mouth  (Rte.  19),  and  the  South 
Coast,  Romsey,  and  Salisbury  (Rte. 
24),  Yeovil,  Exeter,  and  North  De- 
von (see  Handbook  for  Somenet,  and 
for  Devon),  to  Dorchester,  Weymouth, 
and  Portland  {Handbook  for  Dorset), 
Although  the  line  is  open  to  each, 
there  is  a  daily  omnibus  to  Romsey, 
and  another  to  Lyndhurst,  and  the 
ride  is  in  each  case  a  pleasant  one. 

Distances, — London,  78f  m. ;  Win- 


chester, 12  m. ;  Salisbury,  23  m. ; 
Weymouth,  67  m. ;  Gosport,  191  n^- 1 
Portsmouth,  24}  m. ;  Chichester, 
43  m. ;  Brightoil,  69|  m. 

(c.)  Few  of  our  towns  present  so 
many  relics  of  our  ancient  domestic 
and  military  architecture  as  South* 
ampton,  and  the  archsBologist  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  decaying 
back  streets  and  alleys,  which  may 
also  be  commended  to  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  who  is  not  deterred 
by  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  no 
inviting  character,  from  diving  into 
their  recesses.  The  most  interesting 
portions  of  ancient  Southampton, 
between  St.  Michael's  and  the 
Quajrs,  teem  with  sailors'  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  alleys  are  not  plea- 
sant to  visit. 

Before  visiting  the  town-walls  and 
other  ancient  remains  which  linger 
in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  the  tourist 
may  be  advised  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  more  inviting  portions  in  the 
centre.  Leaving  the  Docks  stat.,  and 
proceeding  up  Bridge -street,  the 
visitor  will  enter  the  High-street  at 
the  comer  of  Holyrood  church.  The 
High 'Street,  ancientiy  known  as 
"English-sizeet,"  is  still,  as  in  Le- 
land's  time,  *'  one  of  the  fairest  streets 
that  is  in  England,"  though  not,  as. 
has  been  claimed  for  it,  comparable 
with  the  High-street  of  Oxford.  It 
is  more  than  a  mUe  long,  nearly 
straight,  of  fair  width,  and  its  mono- 
tony relieved  by  an  abundance  of 
bow-windows.  The  shops  are  hand- 
some, and  a  great  deal  of  trade  is 
carried  on.  Towards  the  beginning 
of  the  oenty.,  when  Winchester  citi- 
zens and  others  used  to  take  lodgings 
here  for  the  season,  as  a  near  and 
convenient  watering-place,  it  was 
the  lounge  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
miles  round,  and  it  still  presents  a 
gay  and  bustling  appearance,  espe- 
cially from  8  to  5  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Church  of  Holy  Bood  (or 
Bhood  as  it  is  here  sfpelt,  the  parish* 
loners  being  very  jealous  over  the 
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intxusive  aspirate)  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1849.  The  tower, 
however,  was  preserved,  as  well  as 
some  ancient  work  in  the  interior, 
and  it  deserves  a  visit.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  by  Rysbrack, 
in  the  bad  taste  of  the  time,  with 
weeping  Cupid,  urn,  and  inverted 
torch,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley, 
d.  1738,  with  an  epitaph  by  Thom- 
son, who  also  commemorates  her 
accomplishments  and  early  death  in 
the  '  Seasons.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  poet  is  not  responsible  for  the 
inscnption  above,  which  records,  to- 
gether with  her  **  Boman  spirit  and 
Chi-istian  resignation,"  that  she  was, 
*'  at  the  age  of  18,  mistress  not  only 
of  English  and  French,  but  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Koman 
learning."  At  the  W.  end,  two  orna- 
mental tablets  record  the  names  and 
sad  fate  of  '^22  brave  and  disin- 
terested men"  who  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  stay  a  destructive  fire, 
Nov.  7, 1837. 

Turning  down  a  street  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Holy  Eood  Church,  we  find 
8t.  Michael's  Church,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  a  low  central  tower  on  Norm, 
arches,  and  lofty  spire  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  as  a  sea- 
mark. The  church  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  entirely  modernized, 
and  its  outline  spoilt  by  raising  the 
side  wall  and  flattening  the  gables, 
but  it  still  contains  a  Norm,  font, 
which  the  archsBologist  should  not 
miss  seeing.  *'It  is  very  fine  rich 
work,  so  closely  resembling  in  the 
character  of  the  sculpture  those  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  E.  Meon 
Church,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  ihey  are  all  three  the  work  of 
the  same  hand.  They  are  among 
the  finest  Norm,  fonts  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  A  much  higher 
antiquity  has  been  commonly  as- 
signed to  them,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  them  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century."— 
J,  H,  Parker,    In  the  N.  chancel  is 


the  tomb,  with  effigy,  of  Chief- Justice 
Sir  Richard  Lyster,  d.  1554,  long 
called,  but  erroneously,  that  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  whose  real 
tomb  and  monument  are  at  Titchfield 
(Bte.  19).  Bemark  an  ancient  house 
of  the  Plantagenet  period,  on  the  S. 
side  of  St  MichaeFs-square,  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn ;  ana  the  small  Nor- 
man remains  of  the  Woollen  Hall,  to 
theS.  of  the  church.  Higher  up  High- 
street  are  the  churches  of  St  Law' 
rence  and  St.  John,  modem  E.  E.,  with 
a  spire,  and  AU  Saints,  a  cold  Grecian 
building,  designed  by  Reveley,  pupil 
of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  which  are 
buried  Carteret  the  chcumnavigator 
and  Bryan  Edwards  the  histoiian  of 
the  West  Indies.  There  is  also  a 
monument  with  one  of  Flaxman's 
bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Above  this  is  Bargate,  de- 
scribed below,  dividing  the  street 
into  "  Above  Bar  "  and  »  Below  Bar," 
more  oommonly^called  High-street. 

In  the  High*-street,  below  Holy 
Bood,  and  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
Harttey  Institute,  with  an  extensive 
showy  front,  containing  large  lecture 
theatre,  museum,  Ubrary,  reading- 
room,  class-rooms,  and  picture  gal- 
lery, erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hartley,  an  old  inha- 
bitant (d.  1850),  and  on  the  site  of  his 
house,  liberally  enfranchised,  toge- 
ther with  the  property  adjoining,  by 
Queen's  College,  Oxibrd.  Of  Mr. 
Hartley's  bequest,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  100,0002.,  more  than  40,0002. 
was  consumed  by  legal  expenses; 
20,0002.  more  went  to  effect  a  com- 
promise with  the  testator's  relatives, 
and  only  42,0002.  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  corporation,  who  de- 
serve all  praise  for  the  anxiety  dis- 
played by  them  to  carry  out  the 
donor's  intentions  in  the  best  way. 
The  museum  (open  free  every  day 
except  Tuesday,  then  6d.)  contains 
the  nucleus  of  a  good  natural  history 
and  economic  collection,  and  there 
is  a  School  of  Art  in  connexion  with 
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South  Kensington.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  also  occupies  a  part  of 
the  building.  The  records  and  re- 
galia of  the  corporation  are  kept  in 
the  Audit  Home,  above  the  market, 
a  modem  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  High-street  Among  them  are 
a  charter  of  John,  and  several  an- 
cient maces.  The  silver  oar,  the 
emblem  of  the  town's  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  is  modem  (1708). 

Of  t.he  ancient  town  gates  3  re- 
main. South  gate  and  West  gate,  both 
plain  early  Dec. ;  and  Bar  gate,  the 
chief  part  of  which  is  of  later  cha- 
racter and  more  enriched.  (Bar  is  the 
old  name  for  the  gate  itself ;  Gate — 
A.-S.  geat — ^properly  signifying  the 
road,  access  to  which  was  closed  by 
the  bar.)  The  Bar  gate,  though  now 
far  witliin  the  town,  was  anciently 
the  North  gate,  and  approached  from 
without  by  a  drawbridge  across  the 
wide  moat  that  encircled  the  walls 
on  the  land  side.  It  is  a  large  hand- 
some stmcture,  60  ft.  broad  and  60 
ft.  deep,  and  is  in  two  stages.  The 
shields  of  arms  on  it  (among  which 
occurs  that  of  Scotland)  are  not  an- 
cient,  and  must  all  have  been  placed 
there  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
It  is  of  two  periods :  the  semicircular 
archway  in  the  centre,  with  its  round 
flanking  towers,  seen  behind  the 
machicolated  N.  front,  being  the 
original  gate,  and  probably  of  the 
same  date  (Norm.)  as  the  walls.  The 
pointed  arch,  northward,  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  14th  century.  On  either 
side  are  gloomy  painted  fibres  (temp. 
Charles  II.)  of  Sir  Bevis,  "whose 
memory  is  still  fragrant  in  his  old 
town,"  and  of  the  "lothely  giant" 
Ascapart,  who,  after  having  been 
vanquished  by  Sir  Bevis  in  a  terrible 
fight,  became  his  *^  knave  "  and  fol- 
lower. His  giant  nature,  however, 
broke  forth  again ;  and,  during  the 
absence  of  his  master,  he  carried  off 
"  Josyan  the  Brighte,"  wife  of  Sir 
Bevis,  in  search  of  whom  certain 
knights  set  off  from  "  Hamptoune," 

md,  and  killed  Ascapart.  Sir  Bevis 


himself  lived  here  long  **  in  his  own 
castell " — 

**  Of  Hampton  all  the  barosAge 
Came  and  did  Sir  Bevis  homage— 

•       •       »       »       • 
He  Is  now  of  greate  myghte. 
Beloved  both  of  kyng  and  Imyght; 
Ecbe  man,  both  erle  and  baron. 
Loved  and  dred  Bevis  of  Hunpton.*' 

After  numberless  adventures,  he, 
Josyan,  and  his  horse  Arundel,  died 
on  the  same  day.  (See  for  an  amusing 
analysis  of  the  romance,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  throughout 
England,  ^fg's  'Metrical  Bomances.' 
It  has  been  published  at  full  length 
by  the  Maitland  Club.)  The  two 
leeiden  lions  '^seiant"  replace  two 
that  formerly  kept  watch  in  front  of 
the  bridge  over  the  moat,  and  were 
the  gift  of  William,  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Lee,  in  1704.  The  S. 
front  of  the  gate,  which  had  been 
atrociously  m(^emized  and  adorned 
with  a  wonderful  figure  of  George 
HL,  "  in  a  Eoman  habit,"  placed  in 
a  niche,  has  been  passably  well 
restored.  Over  the  gate  is  an  an- 
cient apartment,  now  used  as  the 
Guildhall,  which  contains  some  early 
Dec.  arches  on  the  E.  side.  It  was 
completely  refitted,  in  a  tolerable 
style,  in  the  time  of  "Mayor  An- 
drews," a  Badical  celebrity,  c.  1850. 
From  the  flat  leads  Twhich  the 
stranger  should  ascena)  a  good 
general  view  of  the  town  is  obtained. 

(d.)  The  visitor  may  proceed  from 
the  Bar  gate  to  inspect  the  remains 
of  the  Town  WaUs,  and  the  old  houses 
connected  with  them.  These  are  of 
no  ordinary  interest,  and  will  repay 
close  examination.  Passing  through 
the  Bar  and  turning  to  the  1.  down 
Orchard-street,  which  stands  on  the 
old  ditch,  traces  of  the  N.  front  of 
the  wall  may  be  discovered  amono^ 
the  houses  in  which  it  is  burie£ 
We  soon  reach  the  K.  W.  angle,  where 
is  the  Arundel  Tower,  named  from 
Sir  John  de  Amndel,  the  sovemor 
of  the  castle  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
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pnlse  of  the  French  in  1377)  and 
then  turning  S.  pass  a  cylindrical 
turret,  popularly  known  as  "  Catch- 
cold  Tower,"  or  Wind  Whistle  Tower, 
which  rises  above  the  houses,  and  come 
out  on  the  shore  of  the  Test.  The 
view  here  is  a  striking  one.  The  long 
line  of  massive  grey  wall  stretches 
itself  out,  very  little  changed  since 
it  assisted  in  repelling  the  French 
attack  in  1377,  or  since  it  witnessed 
the  departure  of  King  Edward's  sol- 
diers for  Ore9y,  or  of  King  Henry's 
for  Agincourt.  It  is  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  the  town-walls,  built  early  in 
the  reign  of  John,  who  allowed  the 
inhabitants  2002.  out  of  their  fee- 
farm  rent,  in  order  to  their  construc- 
tion. The  general  character  of  what 
now  exists  is  late  Norm.,  but  with 
Dec.  and  Ferp.  additions  every  here 
and  there. 

The  road  here,  beneath  tlie  wall, 
known  as  theWestemshore-road,was 
constructed  about  1850  to  communi- 
cate with  Blechynden  and  Millbrook. 
Before  this  the  sea  washed  the  base 
of  the  walls,  and,  in  making  the 
road,  it  was  discovered  that  these 
had  been  simply  built  on  the  shore 
without  foundation,  the  only  protec- 
tion being  a  row  of  piles  in  &ont,  to 
prevent  the  earth  being  washed  away. 
Passing  on,  we  reach  the  dite  of  the 
ancient  CasQe^  first  mentioned  in  re- 
cords in  the  15th  of  King  John.  The 
wall,  a  portion  of  which,  curiously 
arcaded,  resembling  the  Jewry  Wall 
at  Leicester,  still  remains,  ran  in  a 
crescent  shape,  the  town  wall  forming 
the  chord  of  the  arc*  At  the  S.E. 
comer  stood  the  keep,  on  a  high  ai-ti- 
ficial  mouQd.  A  castellated  house 
was  built  on  this  mound  by  the  3rd 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  about  60  years 
since,  but  has  since  been  pulled 
dowq,  and  a  row  of  houses,  called 
Zion-hill,  erected.  The  wall  itself 
wa0  some  years  ago  threatened  with 
destruction,  but  better  counsels  pre- 
vikiled,  and  the  houses  that  were  to 
occupy  its  site  have  been  built  on  the 
high  ground  in  the  rear. 


The  ground  in  front  of  the  castle 
is  known  as  the  "  Tinshore,"  a  desig- 
nation which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  "Tin  Cellars"  mentioned 
by  Englefield  as  existing  in  his  time, 
and  tne  statement  of  Speed,  that 
'^  all  Cornish  tin  was  once  Drought  to 
Southampton  and  kept  in  the  Tin- 
house,"  and  that  there  was  "  an  office 
for  tin  duties  kept  in  a  house  near 
Holyrood  church,  built  about  1552," 
gives  some  colour  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  "Ictis"  of  Diodorus,  the 
tin-store  of  the  ancient  world,  with 
Vectis,  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Passing  on,  at  the  foot  of  Simnel- 
street,  formerly  the  bakers'  quarter, 
as  its  name  (simnel  =  fine  manchet 
bread)  implies,  (a  dirty  lane,  full  of 
picturesque  dilapidated  tenements, 
containing  some  old  rooms  worth  in- 
spection), wfifcs  a  low  postern  known 
as  Biddlesgate,  immediately  beyond 
which  is  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  walls,  known  as  **  the  Arcade." 
The  town -wall  here  consists  of  a 
series  of  arches,  19  in  number,  carry- 
ing the  parapet' wall  and  '^  alura,"  or 
passage  along  it.  Some  of  these 
arches  are  round,  others  pointed.  The 
piers  are  connected  with  the  wall  of 
{he  house  close  behind,  some  of  the 
windows  of  which  are  PJ^rced  in  the 
intervening  arches.  The  arrange- 
ment is  very  unusual  in  external 
fortifications,  and  the  arches  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pulling 
down  houses  previously  existing,  the 
external  windows  being  blocked  up, 
and  the  arcade  added  to  make  a  wall 
of  sufficient  strength  and  thickness 
to  bear  the  aluye,  and  afford  space 
for  the  machicolations.  The  spaces 
behind,  at  the  top  of  the  arches,  arc 
open,  and  form  a  succession  of  wide 
machicolations,  possibly  intended 
for  letting  down  beams,  by  which 
the  action  of  the  catapult  might 
be  r^isted.  (Remark  the  difference 
of  masonry  between  the  town-wall 
and  the  houses  behind  it,  proving 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  latter.) 
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The  most  interesting  point  is  at 
Blue  Afk^kor  Lane,  a  steep  alley  lead- 
ing to  8t.  Michael's-Bqiiare,  defended 
by  a  postern-gate.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  lane  are  two  houses  of  very 
remarkable  age  and  character;  of 
one  almost  the  only  original  featnre 
is  a  Korm.  door,  but  the  second, 
called  KtTig  John's  Palace^  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  lanfe,  "  is  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  remaining  in 
England,  being  of  rather  earlier 
character  than  any  other  known  ex- 
ample of  the  12th  century." — Hudson 
Turner.  It  wants  the  roof,  and  one 
of  its  walls  was  blown  down  1866, 
but  deserves  careful  examination.. 
The  principal  dwelling-rooms  were 
on  the  first  floor,  where  the  fireplace 
remains,  with  Norm,  shafts  in  the 
jambs.  The  corbels  hanging  oyer 
the  lane  support  the  chimney,  which 
without  resembles  a  plain  Norm, 
buttress.  The  doorway  is  here  on 
the  ground-floor,  whereas  in  other 
examples  of  this  period  it  is  placed, 
for  safety  sake,  on  the  first,  with  an 
external  ladder  or  staircase.  All 
the  windows  had  2  lights,  like  those 
which  remain  perfect.  There  is,  as 
usual,  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  first-floor,  whicdi 
possibly  communicated  with  the 
town-walls.  (It  is  now  used  as  a 
yard  for  strong-smelling  hampers, 
and  other  fishy  refuse,  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
a  fishmonger  in  the  High -street, 
from  whom  the  key  may  be  had.) 
Several  other  houses  in  Blue  Anchor 
Lane  deserve  attention,  though  much 
later  than  those  already  mentioned. 

We  now  come  to  Westgate,  opening 
on  to  the  West  Quay,  plam,  but 
strongly  fortified,  with  grooves  for  8 
portcullises.  The  arches  are  pointed. 
JSeyond  this  the  wall  makes  a  sweep 
to  the  S.,  and  is  in  a  private  garden. 
Proceeding  along  Cuckoo  Lane,  the 
visitor  emerges  by  the  stucco  front 
of  the  late  Royal  Southern  Yacht 
Clubhouse.  Close  to  this  is  the 
Royal   Pier,    built    in    1832,    and 

-^ned  by  her  present  Majesty  when 


Princess  Vi^ria,  which  serves  as 
a  public  promenade,  and  whence 
steamers  leave  for  the  Isle  of  Wi^i, 
&c.  At  the  comer  of  Buglenstreet, 
an  ancient  storehouse,  with  singular 
cylindrical  buttresses,  known  as  the 
*' Spanish  Prison,"  merits  notice.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  large 
number  of  Spanish  prisoners  were 
confined  here :  fevei^broke  out  among 
them,  and  200  of  the  poor  wretches 
died,  and  were  buried  hard  by.  Pass- 
ing French-street,  we  find  ourselves 
at  Watergate  Quay,  taking  its  name 
from  "  the  Watergate,"  at  the  bottom 
of  the  High-street,  a  small  plain  en- 
trance, pulled  down  in  1804.  The 
Castle  Hotel  still  incloses  part  of  the 
ancient  town-wall.  Going  along  Por- 
ter*8-lane,  near  the  site  of  the  old 
Custom-house,  we  find  another  an- 
cieht  house,  called  the  Kin^s  Houte, 
now  used  as  a  cow-shed,  and  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  a  royal 
palace.though  more  probably  a  house 
for  collecting  the  king's  dues.  ••  The 
ancient  frontage  has  been  much  mu- 
tilated, and  the  date  of  the  house  can 
only  be  determined  from  the  very 
scanty  architectural  features  which 
remain.  There  is  a  window  with  seg- 
mental arch  and  dripstone,  having 
the  usual  Norm,  abacus  moulding  at 
the  imposts,  continued  as  a  string 
along  the  wall.  The  window  is 
closed  by  wooden  shutters,  and  was 
apparently  never  glazed." — H.  T, 
This  house  is  probably  temp.  Hen.  II. 

(e)  Continuing  eastward,  we  enter 
Winkle-street,  in  which  (1.)  stands  the 
Domus  Dei,  or  ^  Grod's  House "  (an 
ancient  hospital  or  almshouse,  of 
the  same  character,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  as  those  so  frequent  in 
old  Flemish  towns).  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Julian,  the  patron  of 
travellers,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
hospitals  remaining  in  England, 
being  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  perhaps  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
(there  were  similar  establishments 
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at  most  of  the  old  seaports),  and 
after  it  had  been  granted  by  Ed- 
waid  IIL  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
to  which  it  still  belongs,  it  became  a 
kind  of  Sanitaiimn  for  sick  fellows. 
It  now  sapports  and  lodges  8  poor 
persons.  The  buildings,  which  were 
highly  interesting  and  little  altered, 
had  become  so  completely  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  necessary  to  pull 
them  down,  l^he  present  alms- 
houses  were  erected  in  1860,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  allowance  to  the 
almspeople  was  increased.  The  cha- 
pel, which  was  the  most  interesting 
part,  has  been  well  and  faithfully 
restored,  but  the  charm  of  antiquity 
is  gone.  It  is  Tr.-Norm.,  with  some 
▼ery  good  work.  Bemark  the  sculp- 
tured capitals  of  the  chancel  arch. 
The  tower  is  of  the  same  period,  but 
has  lost  its  original  gabled  roof.  It 
waSi  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
Walloon  refugees,  who  long  kept  up 
a  scanty  succession  of  representatives 
here,  as  they  have  done  at  Canter- 
bury (see  Handbook  for  Kent  and 
Sussex),  but  is  now  occupied  by  a 
French  Protestant  congregation.  In 
this  chapel  were  buried  (1415)  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scroop  of 
Hai^m,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who 
suffered  as  traitors,  outside  the  Bar- 
gate,  on  account  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Henry  V.,  dis- 
covered whilst  his  army  was  waiting 
here  to  embark  for  France.  Their 
design  was  to  proclaim  the  Earl  of 
March  Twhose  sister  was  the  wife  of 
Oambrioge)  king,  but  we  need  not 
follow  Shakspeare  in  asserting  that 
they  had  been  influenced  by  France, 
and 

«« conspired  against  onr  royal  person, 

Joln'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from 

his  oofTers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death." 
Hen.  K.  Act  ii.  So.  2. 

The  small  modem  tablet  in  the  cha- 
pel, reo(»ding  their  names  and  fate, 
was  erected  by  Lord  Delawarr. 

Numerous    stone    cellars,    with 
arched  vaults,  remams  of  the  stately 


merchants'  houses  which  once 
abounded  here,  still  exist  in  tlus 
S.  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  end  of  Winkle-street  is  the 
.Bru2ef0e22  9a<6,  attached  to  which  is 
a  picturesque  tower  called  by  Leland 
a  "castelet,"  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  but 
manifestly  of  earlier  date,  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  sluices  to  the 
town  ditch.  The  gate  and  tower 
were  long  used  as  the  town  gaol,  and 
are  now  in  a  neglected  condition.  On 
the  platform  in  front  is  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  recovered  from  the  Mary 
Bose  (see  Portsmouth,  Bte.  16),  bear- 
ing the  date  1542,  and  Henry's  then 
new  title  of  *•  Fidei  Defensor,"  with 
two  Bussian  guns,  and  others  used 
for  saluting. 

The  wall  here  turned  to  the  N., 
and  traces  of  it  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  uninviting  leme  known 
as  •*  Back  of  the  Walls.^  The  Mad 
gate  was  pulled  down  about  1770. 
The  postern,  in  York-buildings,  was 
opened  about  1760.  (For  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  the  walls  the  tourist  may 
be  referred  to  Sir  H.  Englefield^s 
WaXk  round  Southampton,  1805.) 

(/)  Modem  Southampton,  which 
extends  in  good  squares  and  terraces 
N.  of  the  Bar  gate,  and  over  the  ad- 
joining high  ground,  offers  little  to 
detain  the  tourist,  although  very 
agreeable  as  a  permanent  residence, 
and  with  some  pretension  as  a  water- 
ing-place. 

The  Docks,  close  to  the  railwav 
terminus,  which  have  brought  such 
a  tide  of  prosperity  to  the  town,  were 
commenced  by  a  compuny  in  1836, 
on  the  Mudlands,  a  tract  of  200  acres, 
overflowed  at  hish  water,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Itchen  with  the  Test. 
They  were  opened  in  1842,  but  have 
since  been  considerably  enlarged; 
they  now  comprise  a  tidal  basin  of 
16  acres,  and  a  floating  basin  of 
10  acres,  with  56  feet  width  of  en- 
trance, and  3  dry  docks  or  graving 
docks;  one  475    feet  long,  80  feet 
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width  of  entrance,  and  24  feet  depth 
of  water  at  neap  tides ;  and  farther 
extension  is  in  progress.  The  iron 
shears  for  raising  masts  or  heavy 
machinery  into  or  out  of  ships  are 
worked  by  steam,  and  can  raise  100 
tons.  Adjoinino:  the  docks  are  the 
Boyal  Mail  Packet  Yard,  workshops, 
and  boiler  factory.  Another  great 
engineering  establishment  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Day,  Summers,  and  Co.,  at 
Northam,  but  the  engine  &ctoiy  of 
the  P.  and  O.  Company  is  dosed. 

Among  distinguished  natives  of 
Southampton  should  be  named  Lake, 
Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his  bro- 
ther Sir  Thomas,  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I. ;  Bp.  Pooocke,  of  Ossory, 
the  traveller;  l^icholas  Fuller,  the 
divine;  and  J.  E.  Millais,  B.A. 
Isaac  Watts  was  bom  in  French-street 
in  July  1674,  and  educated  at  the 
free  grammar  school,  which  he  en- 
tered in  his  4th  year.  His  fitther 
was  a  Konoonformist  schoolmaster  in 
the  town,  and  Watts's  earliest  hymns 
were  written  for  a  Dissenting  chapel 
here.  He  has  a  Memorial  chapel 
and  schools  in  Above  Bar;  and  his 
statue,  by  R.  T,  Lucas,  as  well  as 
those  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  ultra-Badical  Mayor 
(a  coachbuilder  of  the  town),  has 
been  placed  in  the  Western  Park, 
formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  A  song-writer  of  a  different 
character,  Charles  Dibdin,  was  also 
a  native  of  Southampton. 

{g)  The  WaXks  in  thfr  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton  are 
losing  much  of  their  interest  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  place. 

(1)  N.  of  the  town,  on  the  Win- 
chester road,  and  approached  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  limes,  is  the  Common^ 
a  park-like  piece  of  ground  of  about 
860  acres,  covered  with  patches  of 
thorn  and  furze,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  splendid  trees,  which  give  it 
Hie  appearance  of  a  private  domain. 


The  Cemetery  occupies  15  acres  of 
the  common,  and  deserves  a  visit* 
About  f  m.  above  the  Bar  is  the 
office  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  origin- 
ally built  as  an  asylum  for  solders' 
children.  Near  this  was  Bevots 
Mount,  the  seat  of  the  eccentric 
Lord  Peterborough,  the  hero  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  and  perhaps 
the  most  striking  union  of  great  wit 
and  madness  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Here  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  with  his  wife  Anastasia 
Bobinson,  building  and  gardening, 
entertaining  Pope  and  Swift,  and 
writing  indignant  notes  on  themargin 
of  Burnet's  History.  He  alludes  to 
Bevois  Mount  in  some  of  his  letters 
as  "the  wild  romantic  cottage  where 
r  pass  my  time" — *^ Afy  Blenheim  " 
— *'  I  confess  the  stately  Saoharissa  at 
Stowe,  but  am  content  with  my  little 
Amoret."  He  made  great  additions 
to  both  house  and  grounds,  *"  taming," 
says  Pope, 

** the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plato 

Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.** 

At  the  entrance  to  the  lawn  he 
arranged  guns,  flags,  and  weapons 
taken  by  himself  in  the  Spanish  war ; 
whence  Pope's  allusion  to  '*  our  gene- 
rals "  who  *'  hang  their  old  trophies 
o'er  the  garden  gate."  From  here  Pope 
and  Lord  Peterlx>rough  went  to  Win- 
chester on  the  distribution  of  prizes 
at  the  college.  Pope  having  given  as 
the  subject  for  a  prize  poem  'The 
Campaign  of  Valencia/  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Iberian  conqueror;  and 
from  hence  Pope  wrote  to  Martha 
Blount  an  account  oi  the  last  days 
spent  with  Lord  Peterborough  in  the 
autumn  of  1735,  just  before  he  set 
out  on  his  Lisbon  voyage.  "This 
man,"  he  says, "  was  never  bom  to 
die  like  other  men,  any  more  than  to 
live  like  them."— TTarfttirton,  Life  of 
Peterborough.  Tlie"  Mount"  in  the 
gardens  (possibly  an  ancient  barrow) 
was  traditionally  pointed  out  as 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton, 
whose  castle,  it  was  also  said,  stood 
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close  by.  Sotheby,  tbe  translator  of 
Homer,  lived  here.  Many  fine  trees, 
no  doubt  of  Peterborough's  planting, 
remained  till  lately  in  the  grounds, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  sacri- 
ficed by  the  builder,  who  has  oon- 
▼erted  the  domain  into  a  collection  of 
yUlas  called  Bevois  Town. 

(2)  The  scanty  ruins  of  the  Prwry 
\yf  8t.  Demf$,  and  Bittern,  the  ancient 
Olausentum,  may  be  visited  in  the 
course  of  a  walk.  The  Priory  ruins 
are  about  2  miles  N.  from  the  town, 
in  a  field  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Itchen.  It  was  a  house  of  Augus- 
tinian  canons,  founded  by  Henry  I., 
and  increased  in  importance  by 
succeeding  kings.  Nearly  all  the 
churches  of  ancient  Southampton 
were  placed  by  Henry  II.  under  the 
control  of  this  priory,  whose  canons 

Eerformed  the  offices.  It  was  never, 
owever,  of  great  size  or  wealth,  the 
annual  revenue  at  the  Dissolution 
being  only  80/.  An  ivy-covered 
wall,  with  a  piscina  (perhaps  a  frag- 
ment of  the  chapel),  is  all  that 
remains.  A  cartulary  of  this  priory, 
full  of  local  infonuation  and  well 
worth  notice,  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, AddiHondl  M88. 

The  pedestrian  must  return  to  the 
Northam  Bridge  and  cross  the  Itchen, 
a  short  distance  beyond  which,  rt.  of 
the  road,  is  Bittern  Manor  (.Steuart 
Macnaghten,  Esq.),  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  river.  Some  portions  of  the 
walls  of  ancient  Glausentum  are  stlU 
standing  in  the  grounds;  and  Bo- 
man  remains  of  all  descriptions  have 
been  found  here  at  different  times, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  walls,  about  9  fk. 
thick,  were  composed  of  flint  and 
small  stones,  with  the  usual  Boman 
''grouting."  The  station  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  large;  and  was 
probably  intended  to  protect  the  ap- 
proach to  Winchester  (an  important 
Koman  city)  by  the  stream  of  the 
Itehen.  Among  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  found 


here,  by  far  the  greater  part  relate  to 
Tetricus  (one  of  the  British  usurpers 
after  Gallienus),  "whence  we   are 

i'ustified,  perhaps,  in  supposing  his 
leadquarters  to  have  been  at  Glau- 
sentum and  the  neighbouring  coasts.*' 
—  Wright  The  greater  part  of  these 
inscriptions  may  be  seen  on  the  spot. 
Bittern  long  belonged  to  the  Bps.  of 
Winchester,  who  had  a  residence  here, 
in  which  Abp.  Kilwardby  kept  his 
Christmas  in  1274.  Bevois  Mount 
rises  opposite  Bittern ;  and  the 
mound  may  perhaps  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  walled  **  Oastellum," 
but  the  more  usual  view  represents 
it  as  a  sepulchral  mound. 

The  walk,  a  pleasant  one  when 
the  tide  is  up,  may  be  continued  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Itchen  Ferry,  where  there* is  a  float- 
ing bridge  across  to  Southampton. 
By  means  of  this  bridge  the  villages 
of  Woolston  and  Weston  ( WetUm 
Hotue,  J.  Ghamberlayne,  Esq.)  have 
now  been  rendered  mere  suburbs  of 
the  town,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  former  character,  which  was 
almost  that  of  a  woodland  solitude. 

{h)  EoDcursions, 

Southampton  is  an  excellent  centre 
for  excursions  either  by  land  or  water. 
By  railway,  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Romsey,  much  of  the  New  Forest, 
Gk>sport  and  Portsmouth,  the  line  of 
Forts,  and  Porchester,  may  be  visited, 
with  ample  time  for  inspection,  and 
return  at  an  early  hour.  By  road, 
there  are  omniboses  to  Lyndhurst 
and  to  Romsey,  and  the  journey  may 
be  continued,  either  in  a  carriage  or 
on  foot,  to,  we  may  say,  Stony  Gross 
and  Ringwood,  returning  by  train. 
BytDo^,  you  mav  go  to,  and  return 
from,  Gowes  or  Ryde,  or  you  may 
cross  the  Southampton  Water  to 
Gracknor  Hard  or  to  Hythe,  and 
see  the  coast  portion  of  Ihe  New 
Forest,  a  district  full  of  beauty  and 
Interest  (Btes.  26,  27).  You  may 
also  go  to  Netley  [post)  by  water, 
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and,  having  seen  both  Abbej  and 
Hospital,  stray  a  few  miles  onward 
in  tne  direction  of  the  Hamble  river, 
ascend  its  well-wooded  banks  to 
Botley,  and  return  by  train  vid 
BiflboDstoke.  Bat  perliaps  the  most 
varied  excursion  is  to  oe  made  on 
Southampton  Water  itselt 

(1.)  Southampton  Water  is  fbimed 
bv  the  confluence  of  the  Test  on 
W.  and  the  Itchen  on  £. ;  between 
them  is  the  peninsula  on  which 
Southampton  stands.  Exclusive  of 
the  bay-like  expanse  at  the  head,  it 
is  rather  more  than  7  m.  in  length, 
stretching  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  as 
it  is  nowhere  above  2  m.  wide,  both 
banks  are  always  in  sight  On  E. 
we  have,  in  succession,  the  Castle, 
Abbey,  and  Hospital  of  NeUey,  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Hamble  river  lower 
down,  and  the  Titchfield  river  at  the 
extremity,  where  the  coast  bears 
round  to  Stokes  bay  and  Portsmouth 
harbour.  On  W.  we  have  Dibden 
bay,  with  the  picturesque  ivy-dad 
church  of  Dibden,  near  which  was 
one  of  the  ''Bound  Oaks"  of  the 
foretft,  now  out  down.  Next  we  see 
Hythe  (po8t)j  and  lower  down  Cad- 
land  Park  (E.  A.  Drummond,  Esq.), 
a  forest-like  domain,  in  the  parish  of 
Fauietff  where  the  ch.  (All  Saints, 
reston^  in  1844)  has  a  Norm.  W. 
doorwav  and  tower  arches,  3  piscinas, 
and  a  nagioscope,  and  other  notice- 
able features.  2  m.  below  Fawley, 
standing  on  the  very  point  of  a  pro- 
jecting bar  of  shingle,  is  Ckushot 
Ca$Ue,  which  dates,  like  Netley  fort, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VUI.  It  was 
long  a  dwelling-house,  but  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Coast-guard.  Cal- 
shot  has  been  identified  bv  some 
writers  with  Cerdioes-ora,  where,  in 
495,  Cerdic  and  Cymic  landed  their 
invading  force.  The  mediieval  form 
of  the  name,  Kalkes-ore,  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.  A  short  distance  W. 
of  Oalshot,  rises  the  tower  of  Eagle' 
hurst  (Count  E.  Batthyany),  origin- 
ally known  as  *'Luttrell's  Fouy," 


from  its  builder.  Temple  LuttrelL 
The  house  sprang  up  round  the 
tower,  on  the  spot  where  Lojrd  Imham 
on  his  return  from  India  had  pitched 
his  general's  tents  for  temporary 
accommodation,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reproduces  their  plan.  The 
view  hence  across  the  Sdent  is  very 
fine^  taking  in  almost  the  whole  N. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  A  pass- 
ing glance  of  all  these  places  is  ob- 
tamed  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
from  Southampton  to  Cowes  (Bte. 
32);  but  to  see  them  satisfoctorily,  a 
boat  should  be  taken  at  Southampton, 
when  the  whole  may  be  visited  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  at  no  very 
heavy  expense. 

(2.)  Netley  Abbey,  about  3  m.  S.  of 
Southampton,  must  not  be  left  un- 
visited.  *  It  may  be  reached  by  water 
from  the  Town  Quay,  or  by  rly. 
(pogt),  or  by  procee^g  to  the  Itchen 
floating  bridee,  and  then  either 
walking  or  taking  a  fly  at  the  Cliff 
Hotel  (£Bkre  to  the  hospital,  abbey, 
and  back,  5«.).  The  abbey  is  open 
every  day  but  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
On  the  latter  day  it  may  be  seen  on 
written  application  to  W.  A.  Lomer, 
Esq.,  18,  Portland-street,  South- 
ampton, the  agent  of  the  owner. 

The  name  Netley,  which  has  bean 
called  a  corruption  of  Letley  (or,  de 
lasto  loco),  is  more  probably  connected 
with  the  "Natanleaga'*  or ''leas  of 
Nat-e,"  a  wooded  district,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Avon  to  the  Teat 
and  Itchen  (the  S.  part  of  the  New 
Forest).— Dr.  Guest.  (There  are 
other  Netleys  within  these  bounds, 
as  near  Elmg,  Bte.  26).  A  Cister- 
cian abbey  was  founded  here  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  either  by  the  king  himself, 
or  by  Peter  de  Bupibus,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester ;  most  probably,  however,  by 
the  former,  since  it  was  dedicated 
not  only  to  the  Virgin,  the  usual 
patroness  of  CHsteroian  houses,  but 
also  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
especial  patron  of  the  king.— Jtfoody. 
The  monks  were  brought  here  from 
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BeaulieiL     Subsequent  bene&ctors 
much  enriched  it,  though  it  was  by 
no  means  wealthy  at  the  Dissolution, 
when  its  annual  reyenue  was  160Z. 
The  site  and  manor  were  granted  to 
the  compliant  Sir  Wm.  Paulet,  the 
1st  Marquis    of   Winchester,    from 
whom  they  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  entertained  Queen 
iE^izabethiiere  in  1560.    By  its  new 
owner  the  abbey  was  fitted  up  as  a 
private  residence,  in  which  Charles, 
second  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge, 
was  bom;  he  was  baptized  in  the 
church.       The    abbey     afterwards 
passed  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
by  whom  a  portion  of  the  church 
was  used  as  a  tennis-court,  a  small 
part  still  retaining  its  sacred  cha- 
racter as  a  domestic  chapel,  while 
the  nave  became  a  kitchen  and  other 
offices.    In  1700  the  Abbey  became 
the  property  of  Sir  Berkelev  Lucy, 
who  sold  the  materials  of  tne  great 
church  (till  that  time  entire)  to  a 
builder  of  Southampton  named  Tay 
lor.    Of  this  person  a  remarkable 
story  is  told,  which  Spelman  would 
have  inserted  with  no  small  pleasure 
in  his  *  History  of  Sacrilege.'    After 
Taylor  had  concluded  his  contract 
with  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy  some  of  his 
friends  warned  huu  against  touching 
the  remains  of   the  abbey,  saying 
*<  that  they  would  themselves  never 
be  concerned  in  the  demolition  of 
holy  and  consecrated  places."    Their 
remarks  made  a  great  impression  on 
Taylor,  who  dreamt  that,  in  taking 
down  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  above  the  window, 
fell  from  its  place  and  killed  him. 
He  told  his  aream  to  Mr.  Watts,  a 
schoolmaster  in  Southampton,  and 
the  father  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who 
gave  him  the  somewhat  Jesuitical 
advice  '*  to  have  no  personal  concern 
in  pulling  down  the  ouilding."  This 
advice  was  not  followed ;  and  Tay- 
lor's skull,  it  is  said,  was  actuaUy 
fractured  by  a  stone  which  fell  firom 
the   window.—Jifoody.      The  acci-| 


dent  had  the  good  effect  of  stayixi^ 
the  destruction  of  the  abbey,  which 
has  since  been  uninjured  except  by 
time  and  tourists.  The  ruins  are 
now  the  property  of  T.  Chambw- 
layne.  Esq.,  of  Oranbury  Pork,  near 
Winchester,  who  has  done  much  for 
their  preservation.  During  the  works 
several  interesting  discoveries  were 
made,  which  are  described  by  the 
Bev.  E.  Kell,  CoUect.  Archaol,  vol. 
ii,  pt.  1, 1863. 

Much  of  the  wood  which  formerly 
closed  in  the  ruins  has  been  felled ; 
but  the  scene  is  still  one  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  justifies  Walpole's  rap- 
tures. "  How,"  he  writes  to  Bentley, 
September,  1755,  "shall  I  describe 
Netley  to  you  ?  I  can  only  by  telling 
you  it  is  me  spot  in  the  world  which 
I  and  Mr.  Chute  wish.  The  ruins 
are  vast,  and  retain  fra^ents  of 
beautifhl  fretted  roof  pendent  in  the 
air,  with  all  variety  of  Gothic 
patterns  of  windows  wrapped  round 
and  round  with  ivy.  Many  trees 
are  sprouted  up  among  the  walls, 
and  only  want  to  be  increased  with 
cvpresses.  A  hill  rises  above  the 
aboey,  encircled  with  wood.  The 
fort,  in  which  we  would  build  a 
tower  for  habitation,  remains,  with  2 
small  platforms.  This  little  castle  is 
buried  from  the  abbey  in  a  wood,  in 
the  very  centre,  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill.  On  each  side  breaks  in  the 
view  of  the  Southampton  sea,  deep 
blue,  glistening  with  silver  and 
vessels;  on  one  side  terminated 
by  Southampton,  on  the  other  by 
Calshot  Castle;  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  rising  above  the  opposite  hUls. 
In  short,  they  are  not  tiie  ruins  of 
Netley,  but  of  Paradise.  Oh  I  the 
purple  abbots  I  what  a  spot  had  they 
chosen  to  slumber  in  1  The  scene  is 
so  beautifully  tranquil^  yet  so  lively, 
that  they  seem  only  to  nave  retired 
into  the  world," 

The  situation,  among  woods,  is 
the  favourite  one  for  Cistercian 
abbeys,  and  30  years  ago  was  quite 
solitary.    A  road  now  passes  cIosq 
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to  the  ruins,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
military  hospital  brings  great  traffic 
nnder  the  old  walls.  Villas  have 
been  built,  rows  of  ill-favoured  small 
houses  have  sprung  up  all  round, 
and  the  charm  of  the  place  is  lost. 
There  are  many  so-called  "  hotels," 
and  an  abundance  of  "neat  flys" 
offer  themselves  for  hire.  Until 
1860  the  ruins  were  utterly  neg- 
lected, and  the  vicinity  of  South- 
ampton brought  crowds  of  visitors, 
by  whom  the  place  was  horribly 
desecrated.  Feasts  of  tea  and 
shrimps  were  in  constant  operation ; 
and  tne  archaeologist, — 

"  Exceedingly  angry,  and  very  much  scan* 

daltzed. 
Finding  these  beautirul  mins  so  vandalized/' 

might  well  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Thomas  Ingoldsby, — 

**  And  say  to  the  person  who  drove  his  shay 
(A  very  intelligent  man  by  the  way), 
•  This  don't  suit  my  humour— so  take  me 
away.*  '* 

Since  the  ruins  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Ghamberlayne  they 
have  been  most  carefully  kept.  An 
admission  fee  of  2d.  has  been  esta- 
blished, which,  however  unromantic, 
has  operated  beneficially  in  promot- 
ing quiet  and  order.  By  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne's  directions  also,  extensive 
excavations  have  been  made  in  the 
ruins;  tons  of  rubbish  have  been 
carted  away,  and  the  floors  laid 
bare;  and  trees,  which  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  walls,  have  been 
felled,  for  a  while  depriving  the 
ruins  of  some  of  their  picturesque 
beauty,  but  time  is  repairing  this, 
as  young  trees  also  have  been 
planted.  Many  windows  which  had 
been  blocked  up  have  been  opened, 
and  much  of  the  brick-work,  intro- 
duced by  its  lay  occupants,  removed. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  trimness, 
which  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
its  former  romantic  wildness,  but 
the  general  improvement  is  unde- 
niable, and  will  be  thankfully  appre- 
ciated by  the  archieological  visitor. 


The  ruins  consist  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  N.  transept,  which  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  its  outline  is 
marked ;  the  cloister  court,  with  the 
chapter-house,  day-room,  and  other 
monastic  offices  to  the  £.  and  S., 
and  the  shell  of  the  abboVs  house. 
The  whole  ate  in  the  same  style, 
E.  E.,  verging  upon  Dec.,  but  not  of 
one  date.  The  visitor  enters  at  the 
S.,  and  crossing  the  greensward, 
which  conceals  the  foundations  of 
the  refectory  (here,  as  at  the  mother 
house  of  Beaidieu,  projecting  south- 
wards from  the  centre  of  the  8.  walk 
of  the  cloister),  and  passing  through 
some  modernised  buildings,  with  the 
site  of  the  monastic  kitchen  to  the 
rt.  and  the  porter's  lodge  (modem) 
to  the  1.,  deposits  his  2d,  and  is 
admitted  into  the  Cloister,  or,  as  it  is 
offcen  called,  from  a  conduit  formerly 
existing  in  the  centre,  the  Fountain 
Court,  ;114  ft.  square,  shaded  by 
noble  trees.  The  entrance  is  by  the 
old  refectory  door ;  one  of  the  E.  E. 
shafts  may  be  seen  peeping  out  of 
the  later  work.  The  view  here  is 
most  striking.  To  the  N.  is  the  wall 
of  the  S,  aisle  of  the  ch.,  with  E.  E. 
triplets.  To  the  E.,  the  S.  transept, 
with  its  ivy-clad  gable,  and  the  3 
exquisite  arches  between  the  cloister 
and  chapterhouse,  and  the  adjacent 
bidldings  form  a  most  picturesque 
group.  The  narrow  slits  between 
the  larger  windows  of  the  later 
occupants,  mark  the  monks'  dormi- 
tory, which  ran  over  the  buildings 
on  this  side.  On  the  S.  wall  the 
remains  of  the  lavatory  may  be 
traced.  The  weatherings  of  the 
cloister  roofs,  and  the  corbels  that 
supported  them,  will  be  noticed. 
Two  doors  in  the  N.  walk  admit  to 
the  church,  211  ft  long  by  58  wide. 
This  is  throughout  £.  E.,  but  of 
more  than  one  date.  The  choir  and 
transept  are  the  earliest.  Then  oome 
the  S.  aisle,  the  N.  aisle,  and  W. 
front.  The  E.  window,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  chapter-house  of  Salis* 
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bury,  was  of  4  lights,  with  an  8-foiled 
circle  in  the  head,  the  arch  5  times 
recessed.  The  caps  and  bases  of  4 
shafts  remain  in  each  of  the  jambs. 
The  shafts  themselves,  and  the 
secondary  mullions,  are  gone.  The 
side  windows  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs are  of  2  lancet  lights,  with  a 
common  arch  within,  having  E.  E. 
shafts  in  the  jambs.  Those  of  the 
B.  aisle  are  triplets,  the  centre  light 
foliated.  In  the  N.  aisle  the  de- 
tached lights  have  developed  into  a 
3-light  window  with  real  tracery. 
The  W.  window,  fatal  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
is  the  latest  in  the  church.  It  has 
lost  its  mullions  and  tracery,  but 
the  arch  remains.  Of  the  arcade 
nothing  remains  but  the  stumps  of 
the  piers  of  the  crossing,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  nave.  The  clerestory 
came  down  to  the  spring  above  the 
arches,  and  there  was  no  distinct 
triforium.  The  church  was  vaulted 
throughout.  In  the  S.  transept  the 
springing  of  a  rich  roof  of  late  cha- 
racter, which  was  perfect  up  to  a 
recent  period,  is  still  conspicuous. 
The  nave  was  of  8  bays,  the  choir  of 
4,  the  transept  of  3.  The  bases  of 
the  3  chief  altars  remain,  with  pis- 
cina and  aumbry.  The  E.  aisle  of 
the  S.  transept  retains  its  plain 
quadripartite  vaulting.  The  S.  bay 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Lady  Chapel. 
The  clerestory  here  is  perfect,  and 
access  is  obtained  to  it  by  a  spiral 
staircase  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
choir.  This  is  worth  ascending  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  of  the  ruins  it 
affords.  The  central  tower  is  said 
to  have  served  as  a  sea-mark. 

Leaving  the  transept,  we  enter 
the  Saeriity  (with  the  Muniment- 
room  above),  plainly  vaulted,  where 
remark  the  altar-steps,  the  piscina, 
and  aumbry,  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne.  Further  S.  is  the  Chapter- 
house, 33  feet  square,  with  its  3 
beautiful  open  arches  and  clustered 
shafts,  and  3  fine  E.  E.  windows  of 
2  lancet  lights,  with  foliated  circles 
in  the  heads.     "The   arches   are 


richly  moulded  with  the  round  and 
fillet,  deep  hollows,  and  the  scroll 
moulding."— n/.  H,  P.  The  bases  of 
the  4  pillars  which  supported  its 
vaulted  roof  are  to  be  seen.  Beyond 
this  is  the  passage  to  the  abbot's 
house,  which  is  succeeded  by  what 
is  usually  shown  as  the  refectory, 
but  was  really  the  Monks*  Day  Boom, 
or  locutorium,  70  ft.  by  25.  This 
was  a  vaulted  room  of  5  bays,  di- 
vided down  the  centre  by  a  row  of 
pillars  (a  usual  Cistercian  arrange- 
ment, as  at  Fumess  and  Beaulieu). 
One  lancet  remains  to  the  B. ;  the 
other  windows  have  been  altered, 
and  are  2-light  square-headed  Dec. 
with  transoms.  Proceeding  still  to 
the  8.,  we  are  shown  the  buttery  and 
kitchen,  which,  though  they  may 
have  filled  that  character  in  the 
post-reformation  days  (when  the 
buttery-hatches  were  opened),  had 
a  far  different  designation  originally. 
The  so-caUed  kitchen,  it  is  evident 
from  the  fireplace  of  domestic,  not 
culinary  character,  the  long  drain 
which  traverses  it,  and  the  small 
cells  crossing  the  channel,  was  the 
monks'  calefactory  and  garderobe,  a 
portion  of  the  monastery  always 
arranged  with  scrupulous  care.  It 
is  a  noble  room,  48  ft.  by  18,  with 
windows  that  deserve  notice,  and 
vaulted  roof  peeled  to  the  grouting. 
The  fireplace  is  a  good  example  of 
13th-century  work.  "It  is  partly 
destroyed;  but  the  trusses,  part  of 
the  shafts,  and  a  bracket  remain, 
the  chimney  of  which  is  carried  up 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  the 
corbel  table,  and  terminates  between 
2  of  the  corbels,"  a  mode  of  contriv- 
ing the  chimney,  of  which  many 
examples  occur  in  Norman  castles. 
The  brickwork  observed  in  the  walls 
of  the  domestic  buildings,  which 
some  authorities  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  original,  certainly  belongs 
to  the  period  after  the  Dissolution. 

The  abbey  garden  is  on  the  E.  of 
the  cloister  court,  and  commands  the 
best  general  view  of  the  ruins.    The 
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Ahbofs  Souse  adjoins.  The  vaulted 
sabstraotures  are  lighted  by  E.  E. 
lancets. 

The  Abbey  was  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced;  and  beyond  it,  E.,  are  the 
hollows  of  two  large  fish-ponds. 

The  CaeOe  to  which  Walpole 
alludes,  originally  the  gat&>house  of 
the  Abbey,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
private  residence.  It  is  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  was,  at  the  Dis- 
solution, strengthened  from  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Abbey  and  converted 
into  one  of  the  many  small  forts 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  southern  coast  The 
tower  was  added  in  1826,  when  it 
was  altered  into  a  dwelling-house. 

About  a  mile  S.  of  the  abbey,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  straggling  line 
of  mean  houses,  beershops,  &c.,  is  the 
great  Military  Hospital,  established 
immediately  after  the  Crimean  war 
to  supply  a  want  then  severely  felt. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  legacies  be- 
<]^ueathed  to  the  count^  by  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  active  benevolence 
of  the  late  PrincQ  Consort  Many 
objections  were  made  to  the  site,  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
score  of  the  supposed  unhealthiness 
of  the  mudbanJQB  uncovered  at  low 
water.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  these  objections  are  un- 
founded, and  that  the  position  is  as 
salubrious  as  it  is  convenient.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Queen, 
May  19,  1856.  It  is  buUt  of  red 
brick  with  a  profusion  of  white  stone 
dressings,  and  is  striking  from  its 
immense  length,  a  little  less  than 
}  of  a  mile,  and  the  stateliness  of  its 
outline,  broken  by  a  central  cupola 
and  several  strangely  shaped  tur- 
rets, though  it  is  hardly  calculated 
to  enhance  the  credit  of  our  country 
for  architectural  genius.  The  cost 
of  the  land  and  buildings  was 
334,1722.,  or  2942.  per  man,  for  the 
number  of  patients  it  is  meant  to 
receive.  Tet,  whatever  be  its  artis- 
tic faults,  its  arrangements  are  ^i^- 


oellent  in  every  vespeot,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  admirably  fitted 
for  its  purpose.  ,  It  contains  138 
wards  and  1065  beds,  with  about 
1700  cubic  ft.  of  space  for  each  in- 
mate. A  corridor  of  a  |  m.  in  length, 
for  indoor  exercise,  runs  along  each 
of  the  3  stories,  and  in  fine  weather 
marquees  are  pitched  on  the  lawn  in 
front,  well  provided  with  seats  for 
convalescents.  Each  wing  contains 
45  wards.  In  that  to  the  N.  are  the 
sick  wards.  To  the  S.  are  those  for 
convalescents.  The  centre  contains 
the  official  departments  and  rooms 
for  the  officers  and  nurses.  The 
chapel,  a  large  cold-looking  apart- 
ment of  the  concert-room  order,  stands 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  To 
the  N.,  standing  on  higher  ground, 
and  injuring  the  effect  of  the  main 
edifice,  is  a  large  detached  and  very 
plain  building  for  the  medical  staff, 
the  library,  and  museum.  The  visitor 
will  obtain  permission  to  inspect  the 
interior,  and  the  services  of  an  intel- 
ligent Serjeant  as  guide,  by  applica- 
tion at  the  orderly-room,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  building.  In  front  of  the 
museum  is  an  octagonal  monumental 
cross  in  memory  of  the  medical 
officers  who  died  in  the  Crimea ;  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Aug.  1, 1864. 

The  NeUey  Bly.  turns  off  from  the 
main  line  at  Portswood,  1}  m.,  and 
has  stats,  at  Bittern-road,  2}  m.» 
Woolston,  4  m.,  Sholing,  5  m.,  and 
NetUy,  6f  m.,  but  this  last  stat.  is  at 
a  very  inconvenient  distance  from 
either  the  Abbey  or  the  Hospital. 
Near  Sholing  stat.  is  Pear-tree 
Green,  on  which  is  Jesus  Chapel,  a 
place  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
since  it  was  for  its  dedication,  Sept. 
17, 1620,  that  the  service  on  which 
that  still  in  use  for  the  consecration 
of  churches  and  ohurchvards  is  based 
was  drawn  up  by  Bp.  Andrewps. 

(3)  Another  most  interesting  ex- 
ciprsion    fvom    Southampton    is    to 
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Seaulieu  (pronounced  Bewley)  Ahbey, 
less  known  than  Netley  because  more 
difficult  of  access.  It  could  formerly 
be  readily  visited  from  the  Beaulieu- 
road  Stat,  on  the  Dorchester  Bly.,  but 
that  is  now  closed,  and  the  rly. 
traveller  can  get  no  nearer  than  the 
Lyndhurst  or  Brockenhurst  Stat., 
each  nearly  7  m.  distant  (Bte.  26). 
It  is  now  most  readily  approached  by 
crossing  the  Southampton  Water  to 
Hythe,  2  m.  (20  min.,  cost  6(i.)>  aiid 
proceeding  thence  either  by  carriage 
or  on  foot.  The  distance  from  Hythe 
to  the  abbey  is  4  J  m.  At  Hythe 
(Inn :  Drummond  Arms  :  the  Church 
is  a  red-brick  E.  E.  edifice,  built 
1874)  conveyances  may  be  hired. 

The  walk  from  Hythe  leads  over 
an  open  heath,  rich  at  the  end  of 
summer  with  purple  heather,  com- 
manding views  of  Castle  Malwood- 
hUl  (Rufus'  Stone),  the  Southampton 
Water,  with  the  Netley  Hospital,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  broken  by  three 
large  barrows  called  the  Nodes, 
Keeping  in  view  the  landmark  of 
firs,  planted  by  the  eccentric  Duke 
of  Montagu,  kiown  as  •*  John  the 
Planter,"  the  *•  Hill-top  gate"  is 
reached,  passing  through  which  one 
rapidly  descends  the  hill  to  Beaulleu. 
Among  the  woods  to  the  rt.  is  to  be 
seen  the  Monks'  CJonduit,  which,  after 
long  disuse,  now  again  supplies  the 
village  with  water. 

The  way  from  Lyndhurst  is  over 
the  open  heath  until  the  disused 
Beaulieu  -  road  Station  is  reached 
(3  m.),  after  which  the  scenery  im- 
proves, and  continues  well  wooded 
to  Panerley-gate,  where  we  come 
upon  the  little  stream  ^"bf  the  Exe, 
and  keep  it  in  sight  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

In  proceeding  from  the  Brocken- 
hurst Stat,  the  scenery  is  very  varied. 
On  reaching  the  first  elevation  beyond 
Brockenhurst  Park  (J.  Morant,  Esq.), 
there  is  a  fine  view  across  the  Forest 
into  Dorsetshire,  and  also  towards 
Lymington.  About  a  mile  farther 
is  Lady  Cross  LodgCf  occupied  by  a 


forebt  keeper,  the  name  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey.  On  the  heath, 
which  is  soon  reached,  extensive 
views  are  obtained  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  from  Osborne  to  the  Nellies. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  bar- 
rows, one  known  as  the  Pixey's 
Cave. 

Beaulieu  Abbey  (now  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch),  and  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  village  which 
has  grown  up  about  it,  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  long,  narrow  creek,  stretoh- 
ing  up  from  the  Solent,  and  here 
receiving  the  little  forest  stream,  the 
Exe.  The  site  is  exactly  such  an  one 
as  the  Cistercians  preferred,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  woods,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  where  there  were 
meadows  to  be  reclaimed  and  en- 
riched by  the  industry  of  the  White 
Monks  (so  the  Cistercians  were 
called,  from  the  long  robe  of  white 
wool  worn  by  them).  The  vine-  and 
rose-covered  cottages  attest  the  shel- 
tered warmth  of  the  situation.  Some 
years  ago  the  village  suffered  much 
from  low  fever,  owing  to  the  un- 
wholesome water  drunk  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  late  proprietor,  lord 
Montagu,  constructed  a  large  reser- 
voir, and  had  water  from  the  Mcoiks' 
firoring  conveyed  to  every  house  in 
the  village,  which  has  effectually 
remedied  this.  There  is  a  very 
tolerable  inn  in  the  village  of  Beau- 
lieu (Montagu  Arms),  with  a  noble 
tree  overshadowing  it,  at  which  the 
tourist  can  procure  refreshment. 

Beaulieu  Abbey  (**Abbatia  in 
Nova  Foresta,  quae  vocitatur  Bellus 
locus")  waa  founded  by  King  John 
drca  1204,  and  shares  with  Hales 
Owen  in  Shropshire  and  Paring- 
don,  Berks,  the  disthiction  of  being 
the  sole  religious  houses  founded  or 
endowed  by  that  monarch,  who  was 
far  more  anxious  to  *'  shake  the  bags 
of  hoarding  abbots "  than  to  add  to 
their  contents.  According  to  a  story 
told  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  abbey 
(preserved    among    the    Cottonian 
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MSS.)*  John,  who  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  had  become  fiercely 
enraged  with  the  English  Cistercians^ 
ordered  their  abbots  to  attend  a  par- 
liament at  Lincoln,  and  then  threat- 
ened to  have  them  trodden  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  wild  horses.  But 
during  the  following  night  a  terrible 
dream  came  to  visit  the  king  on  his 
couch.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  led  before  a  certain  judge,  be- 
side whom  the  insulted  abbots  were 
ranged  in  order.  The  judge,  having 
heard  their  complaint,  ordered  them 
to  inflict  a  severe  scourging  on  the 
royal  back.  This  they  did;  and 
•  when  the  king  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing he  declared  that  he  still  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  punishment. 
Much  alarmed,  he  consulted  one  of 
his  chaplains,  who  persuaded  him 
to  forgive  the  abbots,  and  to  make 
some  further  expiation  for  his  crime. 
He  accordingly  founded  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  and  peopled  it  with  a  colony 
of  30  monks  from  the  parent  house 
at  Oiteaux. 

However  legendary  this  story  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  much  land,  both 
here  and  in  Berkshire,  was  bestowed 
by  King  Jolm  on  his  foimdation, 
which  he  designed  to  be  his  burial- 
place.  The  district  surrounding  tiie 
abbey  was  disafforested,  and  released 
from  all  ordinary  ^^  suits  and  ser- 
vices," whilst  valuable  rights  of  com- 
mon were  bestowed.  Innocent  III. 
granted  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and 
freed  the  abbey  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction. It  was  not,  however,  until 
1246  that  the  works  were  completed, 
and  solemnly  dedicated,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henry  III.  and  his  queen, 
Bichard  Earl  of  CJomwall.  and  along 
train  of  prelates  and  nooles.  The 
Mng,  it  is  said,  was  so  gratified  with 
the  splendour  of  the  dedication  feast, 
that  he  remitted  a  considerable  fine 
which  the  abbot  had  incurred  by  a 
trespass  in  the  New  Forest. 

Like  other  great  abbeys,  Beaulieu 
remained  a  sanctuary  after  the  right 
had  been  greatly  curtailed,  and,  ac- 


cording to  the  received  account,  it 
afforded  refuge  to  two  unfortunate 
royal  ladies  at  the  same  eventful 
.  crisis.  Ann  Neville,  wife  of  Warwick 
the  King-maker,  fled  hither,  Easter 
Eve,  1471,  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  where  her  husband  fell, 
and  was  speedily  joined  by  the  un- 
happy Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  had 
landed  at  Weymouth  on  the  very 
day  of  the  battle;  but  this  is  an 
error.  Recent  researches  have  shown 
that  Margaret  proceeded  from  Wey- 
mouth to  Ceme  Abbey  (see  Handbook 
for  Dorset),  and  remained  there  with 
her  son  Edward,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  others, 
fugitives  from  Bamet,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  set  forth  for  the  &tal 
field  of  Tewkesbury. 

In  1497  Perkin  Warbeck,  after 
landing  at  Whitsand  Bay  and  be- 
sieging Exeter,  suddenly  fled  from 
the  army  of  Henry  VH.  which  he 
had  encountered  before  Taunton,  and 
took  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu.  Lord 
Daubeney  at  once  invested  the 
abbey  with  a  body  of  300  men,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  hope  of  escape ;  and 
Warbeck,  after  remaining  here  for 
some  time,  was  persuaded  to  deliver 
himself  up  on  promise  of  life  f  but 
after  an  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
he  died  a  felon's  death  at  Tyburn. 
Less  distinguished  personages,  how- 
ever, sheltered  themselves  from  jus- 
tice in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu; 
and  when  in  1539  the  abbey  was 
suppressed,  Lan^u,  the  monastic 
visitor,  described  the  misery  that 
would  fall  upon  the  "  32  sanctuary- 
men  who  were  here  for  debt,  felony, 
and  murder,  if  they  were  driven 
forth,  or  sent  to  other  sanctuaries. 
They  had  here  their  wives  and 
children,  and  dwelling-houses,  and 
ground,  whereby  they  live  with 
their  families.'*  {Froude,  Hist.  Eng., 
ui.  414.) 

At  the  Dissolution  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  abbey  was  3261,  It 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
through  his  marriage  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Southampton,  temp. 
Wm.  m.  From  the  Montagus  it 
descended  by  marriage  to  the  house 
of  Bucoleuch,  The  estate  is  28  m, 
in  circmnference. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  stand 
very  picturesquely  on  a  reach  of  the 
Beaulieu  Creek,  near  the  point 
where  the  Exe  river  joins  it  and 
forms  a  lake-like  sheet  of  water. 
Crossing  the  bridge  (adjoining  which 
is  the  modem  representative  of  the 
old  mill  of  the  abbey),  and  passing 
through  the  gate-house,  overhung, 
like  the  long  wall  of  the  precincts, 
with  thick  masses  of  ivy,  you  find 
yourself  in  front  of  what  is  styled 
the  Abbot's  Lodging,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  Gale  Hotue^  now  called 
the  PalcLce  Home  (Lord  Henry 
Scott).  It  has  been  restored  by 
Blomjield.  Immediately  within  the 
entrance  is  a  groined  apartment 
or  hall,  of  Dec.  character,  a  "  re- 
markably good  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  entrance-hall  frequently  found  in 
buildings  of  this  class." — J,  H,  P. 
In  the  upper  rooms  is  some  good 
wooden  panelling,  temp.  Hen.  VIII., 
with  an  unusual  fringe  to  the  napkin. 
Bemark  the  grotesque  heads  of  the 
exterior  stringcourse.  The  moat,  with 
the  turreted  wall  now  surrounding 
the  building,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  "John  the  Phinter," 
2nd  Duke  of  Montagu  (1709-1749), 
who  feared  that,  unless  his  house 
were  thus  defended,  some  French 
privateer  might  take  advantage  of 
the  creek,  and  carry  him  off  prisoner. 

A  path  across  the  meadow  leads 
to  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  remains,  the  old  refectory^  now 
converted  into  the  parish  Church 
(St.  Bartholomew).  Very  slight  al- 
teration was  necessary,  and  "  it  has 
very  much  the  same  appearance  as 
if  it  had  been  built  for  the  piurpose, 
except  that  it  stands  N.  and  S., 
and  has  no  chancel  arch."  It  is 
thronghout  late  E.  £.     The  roof 


has  unfortunately  been  lowered,  and 
a  hideous  buttress  was  built  against 
the  centre  of  the  S.  wall,  blocking 
up  the  middle  light  of  the  fine 
triplet,  by  Duke  John,  to  keep  np 
the  roof.  In  either  wall  is  a  fine 
range  of  simple  lancets,  the  space 
of  2  to  the  W.  being  occupied  by 
the  celebrated  stone  pulpit,  and  its 
arcaded  passage,  themselves  lighted 
by  a  2-light  window,  and  3  smaller 
lancets  filled  by  glass  by  O'Connor, 
who  also  filled  one  of  the  larger 
lancets.  Jhe  end  window  is  a  very 
fine  triplet  with  intervening  shafts, 
the  central  one  blocked  by  the 
buttress.  The  bosses  of  the  roof 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  personages  repre- 
sented are  John  (the  founder), 
Bichard  King  of  the  Bomans,  and 
Pope  Innocent  HI.  The  church  has 
been  well  cared  for  of  late  years, 
especially  the  chancel,  which  is  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  fitted.  The 
pulpit  is  that  originally  intended 
for  the  monastic  reader  (who  edified 
the  brethren,  during  their  repasts, 
reading  history,  "rotundius,"  and 
sermons,  "  attractius "),  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  staircase  and  passage 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a 
very  beautiful  open  arcade  in  front, 
supported  by  slender  shafts  of  Fur- 
beck.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented 
with  the  dog's  tooth  or  fiower  mould- 
ing. The  S.  door  of  the  church  has 
some  very  ancient  iron-work,  which 
should  be  noticed.  Against  the  N. 
wall  is  a  monument,  with  effigy,  for 
Mary  Do,  d.  1651,  with  a  curious 
acrostic : — 

M   erciless  fate,  to  our  great  griefe  and  wo, 
A  prey  hath  here  made  of  onr  deere  Mall 

,     Do; 
R  akte  up  in  dust,  and  hid  in  earthe  and 

I     clay, 
Y  '  et  live  her  Boule  and  virtues  now  and 


t 


aye. 


D  eathe  1b  a  debte  all  owe,  which  must  be 

'     payde, 
0  h !  that  she  knew,  and  of  't  was  not 
afraide." 

In  the  churchyard  fottnerly  existed 
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a  tombstone  with  a  curious  insorip- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Dore 
(not  "Mall  Do"),  a  famous  witch 
who  died  at  Beaulieu  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
asserted  that  she  could  change  her- 
self into  a  hare  at  will,  and  pos- 
sessed sundry  other  magical  powers. 
The  tombstone  and  inscription  were 
placed  here  by  direction  of  the  Duke 
of  Montagu,  probably  the  only  time 
that  a  village  witch  has  been  so 
distinguished. 

The  N.  door  of  the  refectory  opens 
into  the  ruined  doisters.  The  w^Us 
are  ruddy  with  Dianthus  armeri^,  and 
fragrant  with  the  esculent  thyme, 
probably  escaped  from  the  monastic 
garden.  The  3  fine  arches  on  the 
£.  side  indicate  the  entrance  to  the 
chapter-house.  The  pillars  had  small 
clustered  shafts  of  Purbeck  inter- 
spersed, which  have  been  removed. 
On  the  site  of  the  chapter-house  are 
a  stone  coffin  and  some  sepulchral 
slabs.  There  are  traces  of  adjoining 
buildings.  To  the  1.  (N.)  is  the  sa- 
cristy ;  to  the  rt.  (S.)  a  passage  to 
the  abbot's  residence,  succeeded  by 
the  day-room  of  the  monks,  divided, 
as  at  Netley,  by  a  row  of  columns 
down  the  centre.  The  base  of  one  is 
visible,  the  others  have  been  traced. 
The  monks*  dormitory  was  above, 
and  the  stairs  descending  into  the 
8.  transept  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  S. 
wall,  near  the  refectory  door,  are  the 
remains  of  the  lavatory.  Seven  large 
arched  recesses  in  the  W.  wall  may 
have  been  the  monks*  cells.  Much 
of  the  old  pavement  remains.  All 
this  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  re- 
fectory, late  E.  E.  verging  upon  Dec. 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  cloister 
is  a  long  range  of  buildings,  with 
vaulted  substructure,  and  above,  the 
dormitory  of  the  "  hospitium,**  long 
used  as  a  dwelling-house,  afterwards 
as  a  carpenter's  shop,  but  now  cleared 
of  accumulated  rubbish,  and  the 
incongruous  brick  and  timber  patch- 
ings, and  with  its  ancient  doors 
and  windows  restored.  The  staircase 


communicating  with  the  S.  aisle,  and 
the  base  of  the  S.W.  tower  of  the 
church  have  been  laid  open.  In  the 
cloister  are  stored  many  fragments 
of  capitals,  pillars,  bosses,  &c.,  col- 
lected from  the  walls  and  buildings 
around,  and  others  from  Park  (post). 
Some  brought  from  Hurst  Castle, 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey,  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  site  after  3  centuries' 
divorce. 

Two  doors  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
cloister  opened  into  the  great  church, 
of  which  the  foundations  were  very 
carefully  traced  by  the  skilful  hand 
of  a  late  vicar,  the  Eev/  P.  W. 
Baker,  by  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  every  pillar  and 
buttress  marked.  It  was  about  335 
feet  long,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  central  tower,  transepts 
with  aisles,  and  a  circular  apse, 
with  procession  path  and  chapels  be- 
yond, forming  a  double  aisle,  a  most 
unusual  arrangement  in  England. 
All  is  marked  out  by  a  low  stone 
fencing.  Ancient  graves  are  indi- 
cated by  wooden  posts.  Among  the 
great  personages  who  were  laid  to 
rest  in  this  church, 

**  And  thought  It  should  have  canopied  their 
hones 
TUl  Domesday," 

was  Isabella,  first  wife  of  Bichard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the 
Komans,  and  brother  of  Henry  HI. 
Her  grave  was  discovered  in  1862  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  and  a  stone 
still  exists  bearing  her  name.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  queen  of  Henry  U.,  the  motiier 
of  the  founder  and  of  Coeur-de-Ldon, 
was  interred  here,  but  she  was  really 
buried  at  Fontevraud,  where  her 
tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

N.  of  the  church  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  building,  traditionally 
called  the  brewery  and  winepress. 
Its  true  appropriation,  however,  is 
uncertain.  The  fields  lying  beyond 
it  are  still  called  "  the  Vineyards ;" 
"  and  I  am  informed  by  Lord  Mou* 
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taga*s  steward  that  he  has  in  his 
ceUars  at  this  house  a  small  quantity 
of  brandy  made  about  70  years  ago 
from  the  vines  then  growing  on  this 
spot."— Far«er'«  S.  W.  Paris  of 
jSlampshirey  1793.  A  kind  of  long 
terrace  is  connected  with  the  build- 
ing, which  contained  an  aqueduct, 
the  water  of  which  was  led  from  a 
spring  at  some  distance.  The  general 
situation  is  well  seen  from  this  spot. 
Woods  encircle  the  abbey  now,  as  in 
King  John's  time ;  and  in  the  green 
oak-dotted  meadows  surroimding  the 
ruins  we  may  picture  the  Cistercians 
quietly  labouring.  To  the  N.  a  broad 
green  plot,  called  Gheapside,  is  the 
site  of  the  old  market.  The  mo- 
nastic fish-ponds  are  seen  E.  of  the 
church.  The  wall  of  the  precincts, 
the  greater  part  of  which  remains, 
is  I^  m.  in  circumference. 

The  Beaulieu  Creek,  or  Exe  river, 
winds  seaward  picturesquely,  with 
its  shores  overhimg  by  low  wood. 
Just  below  the  village  is  the  quay 
at  which  small  vessels  imload,  the 
earlier  or  monastic  work  being  still 
traceable  above  it.  Upon  the  W. 
shore  of  the  creek,  midway  to  its 
mouth,  is  Bucklershard,  a  village 
once  of  considerable  reputation  for 
its  shipbuilding,  but  the  yards  are 
now  closed.  At  Bucklershard,  John, 
second  Duke  of  Montagu  (whose 
sobriquet  of  "  John  the  Planter  "  is 
justified  by  the  miles  of  avenues 
at  Boughton),  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance  (temp.  Geo.  11.), 
projected  a  town  and  docks,  as  a 
depot  for  the  produce  of  the  West 
India  island  of  St.  Lucia,  then 
belonging  to  him,  which  was  to 
rival,  if  not  surpass,  not  only  South- 
ampton, and  all  other  ports  on  the 
S.  coast,  but  even  Bristol  itself. 
The  duke  died  in  1749,  his  suc- 
cessor had  not  his  enthusiasm,  and 
when,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  St.  Lucia 
was  ceded  to  France,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  creek 
there  were  formerly  3  granges  on  the 
[Surrey,  cfcc] 


abbey  manor,  with  chapels  attached. 
No  trace  beyond  the  name  remains 
of  the  most  northern,  Bouvery,  the 
Ox-farm.  At  8t  Leonardos  (2  m.  S.) 
the  gables  of  the  chapel  remain, 
and  form  a  most  picturesque  object. 
Here  also  are  the  ivy-covered  ruins 
of  a  bam,  226  feet  long,  the  great 
"  spicarium  "  of  the  monastery ;  and 
fragments  of  a  small  Dec.  chapel. 
At  Sowley,  on  the  Solent,  is  a  pond 
of  90  acres,  anciently  called  Col- 
grimes  mere,  and  more  recentlyFresh- 
water.  It  was  one  of  the  monastic 
fish-ponds,  but  afterwards  served  as 
a  head  of  water  to  work  the  great 
hammer  of  the  Sowley  iron-works, 
long  since  closed,  where  the  iron- 
stone from  Hordwell  Cliffs  was 
smelted.  The  chapel  at  Park  (2  m. 
E.),  about  42  ft.  long,  divided  into  2 
compartments  by  a  stone  division 
reaching  to  the  roof,  was  destroyed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  fragments  have  of  late 
years  been  collected,  and  are  now 
preserved  at  Beaulieu.  The  farm- 
house, which  is  ancient,  should  be 
noticed,  and  the  views  through  the 
wood,  across  the  Solent  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  are  very  beautiful. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  creek,  near 
the  mouth,  is  Eahurvj  a  chapelry  of 
Fawley.  The  church,  built  by  one 
of  the  Mitfords,  is  modem  (1827) 
and  wretched.  A  little  to  the  N.  is 
Ea^ry  House  (Sir  G.  Stucley,  Bt.), 
once  the  residence  of  Col.  Mitford, 
the  historian  of  Greece.  The  manor 
still  belongs  to  his  family. 

2  m.  E.  from  Exbury  is  the 
hamlet  of  Leap,  where  traces  of  a 
Boman  road,  connecting  it  with 
Southampton  in  one  direction  and 
BingWood  in  the  other,  may  still  be 
traced.  Boats  still  ply,  when  needed, 
between  Leap  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(but  the  tourist  is  advised  to  make  a 
bargain  before  he  embarks ;  28.  6d, 
is  a  fair  sum),  and  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  "  the  common  passage  of 
the  Isle "  was  between  it  and  Gur- 
nard Bay,  where  the  Bomai;  road 
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reappears  at  Bue-street,  and,  passing 
W.  of  Garisbrooke,  makes  its  way  to 
the  S.  of  the  island.  On  this  side 
we  find  Bne  Copse,  Bne  Common, 
and  King's  Bne.  It  was  probably 
the  road  by  which  the  tin  was 
brought  firom  the  west  to  Ictis,  as 
stated  by  Diodorus;  and  Warner 
states  that  a  large  mass  of  tin  was 
picked  up  on  the  line  of  this  Boman 
way.  The  young  King  Henry  IL 
landed  near  here.  Pec.  7,  1154,  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne,  haying 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck;  and 
tradition  asserts  that  Louis  the 
Dauphin  embarked  here  after  the 
defeat  of  his  army  at  Lincoln. 
A  highly  Improbable  tale  brings 
Charles  L  here  from  Titchfield  on 
his  passage  to  the  island,  Nov.  13, 
1647. 


ROUTE  22. 

BASINGSTOKE  TO  READING,  BY  MOR- 
timer [stratfield  save,  sil- 
chester]. 

15^  m. 

A  branch  line  from  Basingstoke  to 
Beading  connects  the  Great  West- 
em  (London  to  Bristol)  and  South 
Western  (London  to  Southampton) 
Bailways.  This  branch  affords  the 
easiest  access  to  Stratfidd  8aye  and 
Silchetter,  The  only  stat.  is  at  Mor- 
timer, 8  m.  from  Basingstoke,  and 
just  within  the  Berkshire  border. 

3^  m.  8.R  of  the  stat.  is  StratMA 
Saye,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, K.G. 


Stratfield  Saye  is  one  of  3  parishes, 
the  other  2  beang  Stratfield  Turgis 
and  Stratfield  Mortimer  (the  last 
mainly  in  Berkshire),  which  derive 
their  names  from  the  great  Boman 
road  (strea)  running  from  Bath 
through  Silchester  to  London.  The 
road  is  still  visible  for  much  of  its 
course,  and  is  called  the  "Devil's 
Highway."  The  house  and  park  of 
Stratfield  Saye  are  in  Hampshire; 
but  the  parish  formerly  extended 
into  the  adjoining  county.  The 
Berkshire  portion  is  now  a  separate 
parish,  with  its  church,  St.  Miuy  the 
Virgin,  Beech  HilL  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant,  with  (on  the 
Berkshire  side)  much  waste  heath 
dotted  with  fir  plantations,  among 
which  hamlets  and  detached  cottages 
occur  at  wide  intervals. 

From  the  Mortimer  station  the  park 
of  Stratfield  Saye  will  be  entered  on 
its  N.  side,  by  an  avenue  of  Cornish 
elms  1  m.  in  length. 

**  These  are  the  groves  a  grateful  people  gave 
For  noblest  service :  and  lh>m  age  to  age 
May  they  to  sach  as  come  with  listening  ear 
Relate  the  story.'*— Rogkbs. 

Few  trees  are  more  fitted  for  an 
avenue  than  the  Oomish  elm,  and 
the  general  effect  here  is  very  fine. 
The  park,  about  1  m.  broad  by  1^ 
long,  contains  1500  acres.  It  is  much 
diversified,  and  has  some  fine  old 
trees,  oaks,  elms  and  thorns,  scattered 
over  its  heights  and  hollows.  Through 
it  flows 

**The  Loddon  slow,  with  silver  alders 
crowned," 

which  near  the  house  is  expanded 
into  several  sheets  of  ornamental 
water. 

The  house  itself,  to  which  the  elm 
avenue  forms  the  principal  approach, 
dates  for  the  most  part  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  lies  low, 
the  walls  are  of  a  yellowish  tone, 
and  from  the  grey  slate  roof  rise 
stacks  of  tall  chimneys,  backed  by 
thick  masses  of  leafage.  There  is 
nothing  striking  or  imposing  with* 
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out;  and  within,  the  arrangements, 
although  thoroughly  good  and  com- 
fortable, are  scarcely  more  remark- 
able. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the 
spacious  Entrance  HoM  is  the  fine 
picture  by  Barker  of  the  Duke,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
descending  the  Pyrenees ;  it  is  large 
and  striking,  with  fiQl-length  figures, 
is  well  known,  and  has  been  very 
beautifully  engraved.  Opposite  is 
a  picture  of  the  duke's  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid,  witti  full-length 
portraits  of  the  present  duchess  and 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  on  either 
hand.  Among  other  paintings  is 
an  interesting  portrait  of  the  horse 
Copenhagen,  which  carried  the  duke 
at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  The  hall 
is  surrounded  by  fine  busts  mounted 
on  cippi  of  the  celebrated  contem- 
poraries, or  the  companions  in  arms, 
of  the  great  duke — among  these  is  a 
very  striking  bronze  of  Mass^a. 
The  most  interesting  historic  relic, 
however,  is  the  duke's  banner,  which 
formerly  hung  over  his  stall  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  as  K.Q. 
In  the  pavement  are  set  two  ancient 
mosaic  floors,  and  a  portion  of  a 
third,  removed  from  Silchester  OxwQ, 
and  placed  here  to  preserve  them. 

In  the  Dining-room  are  fine  por- 
traits of  the  two  great  leaders  of 
armies,  Marlborough  and  Washing- 
ton, with  some  large  hunting-pieces ; 
and  in  this  and  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments is  the  series  of  por&aits  of 
the  family  of  Charles  V.  of  Spam, 
from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  collection, 
purchased  by  the  dtike  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Ford.  They  are  all 
copies,  but  of  high  interest,  never- 
theless. Notice  especially  **  Jeanne 
la  Folic"  and  **Katherine  of  Ara- 
gon." 

In  the  Ubrary  are  many  pictures, 
though  none  of  very  conspicuous 
value.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  half- 
length  of  the  duke,  as  he  looked  at 
his  prime,  from  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,     This  most  in- 


teresting picture  delineates  a  very 
different  person  from  the  traditional 
idea,  and  it  is  said  to  be  regarded  by 
his  Grace's  family  as  the  best  like* 
ness  extant  of  him  at  the  period 
when  he  fought  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Beside  the  paintings,  there 
are,  in  various  rooms,  numerous  en- 
gravings, mostly  of  historical  events, 
but  including  also  choice  portraits 
of  George  IV..  of  William  IV.  and 
Queen  Adelaide,  and  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,  all  of  whom  had 
been  entertained  at  Stratfield  Saye 
by  the  Great  Duke. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  house  is  the 
conservatory,  containing  some  fine 
orange-trees.  Here  the  duke  used 
to  r^  his  letters ;  and  at  the  back 
were  his  private  apartments,  very 
simply  furnished.  A  footpath  com- 
municates with  the  churoh  {po8t\ 
which  stands  within  the  park. 

In  the  grounds  N.  of  the  house, 
which  are  well  kept,  are  some  fine 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  some  tulip- 
trees  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
England.  The  gardens  contain  ex- 
tensive pineries  and  forcing-houses. 
In  a  paddock  near  the  S.E.  comer 
a  circular  railing  encloses  a  spot, 
planted  with  Irish  yews,  beneath 
which  is  the  grave  of  Copenhagen, 
who  spent  the  last  10  years  of  his 
life  in  this  paddock,  receiving  a 
daily  allowance  of  bread  from  the 
hands  of  the  duchess.  He  died  in 
1825,  and  was  interred  with  military 
honours.  The  duchess  used  fre- 
quently to  wear  a  bracelet  made  of 
his  haur. 

Stratfield  Saye,  which  belonged, 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  to  the 
family  of  Saye,  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  Dabridgecourts  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  II.  In  that  of  Charles 
I.  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Pitt,  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
(ancestor  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
who  resided  here  often,  as  did  his 
son).  The  4th  in  descent  from  Sir 
William/was  created  Lord  Bivers  in 
1776;  and  from  his  representative 
p  2 
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the  estate  was  purchased  and  pre- 
sented by  the  nation  to  the  duke  in 
1815.  A  first  grant  of  100,0002.  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  had  been 
made  to  the  duke  in  1812,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  It  was  followed 
by  2  additional  grants,  of  400,0002. 
and  of  200,0002. ;  the  last  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  estate  is 
held  of  the  Crown  by  the  annual  de- 
livery of  a  tricoloured  flag  at  Windsor 
on  the  18th  of  June.  These  are  hung 
in  the  guard-room,  above  the  duke*s 
bust.  Blenheim  is  held  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  duke  laid  out  the  greater  part 
of  the  rental  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, draining,  &c.,  rebuilding  la- 
bourer8*cottages,schools,farm-offices; 
all  plain  smd  practical,  nothing  with- 
out use. 

The  Church  of  Stratfield  Saye  (St. 
Mary  the  Virgin)  is  in  the  park,  at 
no  great  distance  &om  the  house. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1784,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  contains  some 
monuments  removed  from  the  older 
church.  The  most  important  is  that 
(with  effigies)  of  Sir  W.  Pitt,  the 
comptroller,  d.  1636. 

A  drive  leads  from  the  church  to 
the  S.  lodge,  opening  into  the  little 
village  of  Stratfield  Turgis,  where 
is  a  tolerable  Inn  (the  Wellington 
Arms).  Outside  the  HeckBeld 
lodges,  on  the  Beading  road,  is  a 
Monument  to  the  duke,  erected  in 
1866,  as  the  inscription  states,  by 
'^  his  son,  and  the  tenants,  servants 
and  labourers  on  the  estates."  It 
consists  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
hero  in  the  uniform  of  a  field-mar- 
shal, designed,  modelled,  and  cast  by 
the  Baron  Marochetti,  placed  on  a 
pillar  of  Oomish  granite  ,*  the  total 
height  is  82  feet. 

A  short  distance  E.  of  Stratfield 
Saye  is  Heckfield  Pla4se  (Viscount 
Eversley),  in  a  small,  but  finely- 
wooded  park.  The  parish  church, 
adjoining  Highfield  park,  needs  re- 
storation, but  contains  some  monu- 
ments which  may  repay  examination.  | 


Mrs.  Trollope,  the  well-known  au- 
thoress, was  bom  at  Heckfield. 

About  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  Mortimer 
station  are  the  remains  of  Silchester, 
the  ancient  Calleva,  which  the  ar- 
chaBologist  will  of  course  visit ;  and 
the  tourist  who  is  only  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  will  find  the  place 
sufficiently  attractive.  There  is  much 
wood ;  and  the  old  Roman  walls  are 
completely  shrouded  in  ivy.  "  It  is,*' 
wrote  Lord  Jeffirey,  "  about  the  most 
striking  thing  I  ever  saw ;  and  the 
effect  of  that  grand  stretch  of  shaded 
wall,  with  all  its  antique  roughness 
and  overhanging  wood,  lighted  by  a 
low  autumnal  sun,  and  the  sheep  and 
cattle  feeding  in  the  green  solitude 
at  its  feet,  made  it  a  picture  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten." —Life  hj  Lord  Cock- 
bum.  The  site,  to  which  access  is 
freely  accorded,  is  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has 
expended  considerable  sums  on  its 
systematic  excavation.  The  articles 
dfiscovered  are  preserved,  with  the 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  Museum 
at  a  futuro  day:  and  after  careful 
plans  and  drawings  have  been  made, 
the  excavations  are  covered  up,  and 
the  land  returned  to  agricultural 
uses. 

Antiquaries  are  now  agreed  that 
Silchester  occupies  the  site  of  the 
British  Oaer  Segeint,  the  chief  town 
in  the  country  of  the  Segontlaci,  a 
tribe  which  inhabited  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Hants  and  Berks. 
Under  the  A  trebates,  their  conquerors, 
it  became  Calleva  [Vindomis,  which 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, is  now  generally  fixed  either 
at  Whitchurch  or  at  St.  Mary  Bourne, 
Rte.  23],  a  name  retained  by  the 
Romans.  The  Brito-Roman  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saxon  ^Ua,  on  his 
mareh  to  Bath,  soon  after  the 
destmction  of  Andredesceastro  (Pe- 
vensey)  in  490;  and  like  that,  it 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  all 
but  deserted.  Its  Saxon  name,  Sil- 
chester,  the    castle    in   the    wood 
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(sd,  A.-S.).  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  thick  forest  with  which  it  was 
then  surrounded.  It  stood  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  great  Roman  road 
passing  west  to  Bath  from  London ; 
and  branch  roads  connected  it  with 
Sorbiodunum  (Salisbury)  and  Venta 
Belgarum  (Winchester).  As  in  so 
many  instances,  the  lines  of  these 
ancient  roads  are  nearly  followed  by 
those  of  existing  railways. 

The  Boman  walls  of  Silchester  are 
2670  yards  in  circuit,  and  inclose  an 
area  of  102  acres  (about  as  large  as 
that  within  the  old  walls  of  London). 
A  few  cottages  and  a  little  Inn 
stand  on  the  adjoining  common,  but 
the  parish  church  and  a  farmhouse 
are  now  the  only  buildings  within 
the  area;  the  rest  is  divided  into 
fields,  along  which,  in  dry  weather, 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  streets  may 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  a  "  relic  of 
imperial  Borne "  may  be  seen  at  the 
farmhouse  door,  where  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column  does  duty  as  a 
horse-block.  There  were,  as  usual, 
4  principal  streets,  feeing  the  car- 
dinal points,  with  which  the  lesser 
ones  ran  parallel.  The  walls,  which 
have  lost  at  least  one  course,  are 
now  in  general  about  12  ft.  high  and 
9  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and,  unlike 
those  of  Boman  towns  generally, 
form  an  irregular  polygon,  possibly 
following  the  limits  of  the  older 
British  town:  no  tiles  are  used  in 
them,  but  double  courses  of  lime- 
stone supply  their  places,  resem- 
bling the  bondings  at  Porohester 
(Bte.  19).  The  mass  of  the  walls  is 
built  of  rudely-dressed  carstone  (said 
to  be  dug  about  6  m.  S.W.)  and  of 
flints,  disposed  so  as  to  run  in  as 
regular  courses  as  their  form  would 
allow.  The  wall  is  most  perfect  on 
the  S.  side,  where  it  is  about  15  ft. 
high.  A  smaU  postern  in  this  part 
of  the  wall  is  known  as  '*  Onion's 
Hole,"  from  a  tradition  that  a  giant 
80  named  once  lived  here ;  and  the 
coins  which  are  constantly  turned 
up  are   popularly   called  *' Onion's 


Pennies.*'  The  internal  level  is  8 
or  10  ft.  higher  than  the  external, 
partly,  no  doubt,  as  at  Pevenaey, 
resulting  from  the  original  arrange- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  accumu- 
lations of  centuries.  On  the  N.  half 
of  the  area  are  the  remains  of  a  fosse, 
100  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep,  much  of 
which  is  generally  filled  with  water. 

About  150  yajds  from  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
an  AmphUlteatret  the  largest  known 
to  exist  in  Britain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Dorohestor  (Silchester, 
50  yards  by  40 ;  Dorchester,  73  by 
46).  ^*This  is  still  unopened,  and 
remains  nearly  as  it  has  been  for 
centuries.'*— J".  G.  J.  The  whole  is 
now  overgrown  with  trees ;  but  the 
N.  and  S.  entrances  and  the  ranges 
of  seats  may  be  distinguished;  and 
the  visitor  may  enjoy  a  pleasant 
hour  of  day-dreaming,  as  he  rests  on 
the  bank  with  the  greenwood  shade 
above  him  instead  of  the  purple 
awning  of  the  Boman  era.  There  is 
a  fine  and  never-failing  spring  near 
the  amphitheatre,  with  some  faint 
remains,  possibly,  of  a  NymphiBum ; 
but  this  has  not  been  examined,  the 
land  not  belonging  to  the  duke. 

Scarcely  any  Boman  site  of  im- 
portance has  been  found  so  entirely 
[Murren  of  inscribed  stones  as  this ; 
and  of  the  few  discovered,  only  one — 
a  sepulchral  inscription,  mentioned 
by  Camden  as  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Burleigh— is  now  known  to 
exist :  it  is  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An 
inscription  to  the  Hercules  of  the 
Segontiaci  is  given  in  Dr.  Ward's 
paper  (*Philos.  Trans.'  Dec.  13, 
1744),  but  its  present  locality  is  un- 
known. The  recent  excavations  in 
the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  have 
yielded  only  a  few  fragments,  of 
which  nothing  can  be  made.  Not  a 
single  seal  has  been  found,  and  but 
a  very  few  rings.  One  gold  ring, 
found  about  1785,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  W.  L.  W.  Chute,  Esq., 
of  the  Vyne  (Bte.  21),  is,  under  the 
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name  of  Seneoiamis's  ring,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Lord  Arden,  read 
before  the  -Society  of  Antiquaries 
C  ArohsBoL.'  vol.  viii.  p.  449). 

Silchegter  was  planned  (not  very 
accurately)  by  Stukeley,  in  1722, 
and  has  since  been  oescribed  by 
others ;  but,  although  the  site  of  a 
Boman  house  was  laid  bare  by  acci- 
dent in  1833,  and  coins  were  con- 
stantly turned  up  by  the  plough,  it 
was  not  until  1864  that  any  sys- 
tematic exploration  was  attempted. 
This  has  been  carried  on  ever  since, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Strat- 
field  Saye  (to  whose  courteous  oom- 
municationswe  are  greatiy  indebted), 
and  the  results  are  of  very  peculiar 
interest.  •*  Though  the  tide  of  Bo- 
man life,"  says  Mr.  Joyce,  '^  was  not 
here  arrested  at  a  moment,  yet  it 
bears  in  one  particular  a  curious 
similarity  to  Pompeii,  and  one  in 
which  scarcely  any  other  Boman  re- 
mains can  be  said  to  participate  to 
the  same  extent.  Silchester  has 
never  been  Uved  upon,  or  built  over, 
by  any  subsequent  civilization.  It 
remains  at  this  hour  exactiy  as  it 
was  when  the  hand  of  destruction 
first  overtook  it.  Hence  almost  every 
detail  of  plan  and  dimension  is  com- 
plete. It  is  needless  to  add  that  so 
unique  a  reUo  possesses  almost  more 
than  a  national  value,  for  it  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  every  educated 
man,  whatever  may  be  the  language 
he  may  use  to  express  his  thoughts." 

Up  to  the  present  time  (Oct.  1875), 
seven  blocks  of  building  have  been 
uncovered  and  carefully  exammed; 
the  earth  in  general  was  found  not 
more  than  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in 
thickness  above  them.  For  conveni- 
ence they  have  been  numbered  by 
Mr.  Joyce,  in  the  papers  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OArchfiBol.,*  vol.  40),  and 
to  the  ArchsBological  Institute  (vol. 
15).  Blocks  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  are  private 
dwellings ;  Block  5,  the  Forum  and 


Basilica;  and  Block  7  a  temple. 
The  Forum  and  Basilica  stand  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  intersection  of  the 
two  main  streets ;  Blocks  1,  2,  3,  4 
lie  to  the  N. ;  Blocks  6  and  7  to  the 
S.  Of  the  private  buildings.  Block  2 
is  the  most  important ;  it  is  a  struc- 
ture of  large  size,  presumably  the 
residence  of  some  official  personage 
(post).  The  remains  of  the  temple 
consist  of  two  rings  of  masonry,  one 
within  the  other,  tiie  outer  having  a 
diameter  of  66  ft;  they  form  ex- 
ternally a  polygon  of  16  sides,  but 
the  interior  is  circular. 

The  great  E.  gate  has  been  dis- 
covered, as  also  a  smaller  gate,  260  ft 
N.,  which  led  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Of  the  former,  the  mere  footing  of 
the  masonry  remains,  in  the  farm- 
yard, but  this  shows  that  an  extent 
of  wall  46  ft.  long  was  recessed  9  ft, 
and  in  the  centre  stood  a  massive 
gate,  about  28  ft.  square,  having  in 
each  gateway-pier  two  guard-rooms : 
one  pier  is  13  ft,,  the  other  12  ft. 
thick.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
observed  in  Roman  towns,  the  gate 
&ces  S.E.,  as  if  tilted  round  out  of  its 
proper  place,  whilst  the  lines  of  street 
within  are  true  to  the  cardinal  points. 
Hence,  '*  imlikely  though  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  are  left  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  London  road  soon  after  it 
entered  must  have  deflected  to  the 
right  to  strike  iAie  straight  line  of 
the  principal  via  from  the  W.,  still  so 
plainly  visible.  There  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  second  and  an  im- 
portant street,  parallel  in  direction  to 
this  last,  and  about  150  yards  from 
it  which  led  direct  from  the  E.  gate 
tothe  middle  of  theForum."—/.  0,J. 

Block  2,  which  Ifr.  Joyce  con- 
siders was  in  all  probability  the 
actual  residence  of  one  of  the 
Duumviri,  covers  an  area  of  150  ft. 
in  length  by  110  ft  in  breadth.  It 
has  in  the  centre  an  open  rectan> 
gular  space,  round  3  sides  of  which 
ran  a  suite  of  corridors,  or  long 
narrow  passages,  having  the  various 
apartments  on  their  outer  side.    It 
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was  originally  smaller,  its  sncoessive 
enlargements  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides 
being  plainly  traceable,  and  exhi- 
biting tne  inlerior  work  of  a  compara- 
tively late  Boman  period.  There 
were  2  hypocausts,  one  of  which, 
that  for  warming  the  triclinium  or 
dining-room,  was  found  very  perfect; 
the  other,  which  appeared  intended 
for  use  as  a  vapour-batii,  had  been 
filled  up  and  built  over.  Some 
mosaic  pavements  discovered  were  in 
such  peril  from  exposure  that  it  has 
been  judged  necessary  for  their  pre- 
servation to  remove  them  to  Stratfleld 
Saye  (ante).  Very  many  coins  were 
found  in  the  various  apartments, 
ranging  from  Claudius  I.  (a.d.  50)  to 
near  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bomans  from  Britain.  *^  A  small 
hoard  of  42  lay  together  upon  the 
still  existing  floor  of  coarse  tesserie, 
in  a  room  next  to  the  triclinium, 
upon  the  W. ;  they  were  chiefly  of 
the  reign  of  Garausius,  and  several 
among  them  were  curious  &om  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  they  are 
palimpsest  impressions,  being  in  truth 
the  coins  of  Gallienus,  Postumus, 
and  some  other  Emperor,  passed 
through  the  mint  of  Oaiausius,  and 
re-struck ;  retaining,  however,  quite 
enough  of  their  original  impressions 
to  be  easily  identified."—/.  G.  /. 

At  the  distance  of  about  120  yards 
S.  stretched  the  N.  face  of  the 
Forum,  which,  with  its  double  ambu- 
latory, shops,  and  Basilica,  occupied 
a  space  of  310  ft.  by  275  ft.  This  is  of 
very  singular  interest,  as  it  remains 
entirely  perfect  in  plan,  and  tlie  ori- 
ginal purposes  of  most  of  the  various 
halls,  chambers,  and  shops,  have  been 
accurately  determined.  The  Forum 
occupied  the  eastern  and  larger  part, 
having  shops  on  the  N.  and  £.,  and 
various  public  offices  on  8.  From 
articles  found  therein,  the  shops  have 
been  assigned  to,  among  others, 
money-changers,  butchers,  a  dealer  in 
poultry  and  game,  and  a  fishmonger, 
the  latter  having  a  complete  stratum 
of  oyster-shells  on  his  premises. 


On  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum 
extends  the  Basilica,  a  noble  hall, 
276  ft.  long  by  60  ft  wide,  with  one 
tribunal  at  its  N.,  and  another  at  its 
S.  end,  and  a  space  for  assemblies 
between.  On  the  W.  side  is  a  series 
of  6  large  chambers,  presumably 
legal  offices,  except  the  largest  one, 
at  the  N.  comer,  which,  judging  from 
a  passage  in  Yitruvius  (De  Foro, 
lib.  V.  c  1),  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants, like  the  modem  Exchange. 
Of  aU  these  spacious  chambers, 
however,  nothing  remains  but  the 
outline  of  their  several  floors.  No 
statues,  altars,  or  inscriptions  are 
found,  nothing  indeed  beyond  "some 
fragments  of  capitals  of  a  very  en- 
riched style  and  excellent  worlnnan- 
ship,  such  as  might  be  assigned  to 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  could  not 
have  neen  produced  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  or  of  Constantino  the 
Great  Not  one  pillar,  nor  even  a 
base,  has  been  found  standing  where 
the  Boman  workmen  originally  placed 
it  Everything  here  has  not  alone 
sustained  ti^e  shock  of  time,  but  has 
also  passed  through  an  ordeal  of 
violence  and  fire.*'—/.  G,  J,  Frag- 
ments of  white  marble  sawn  into 
thin  slabs  to  veneer  the  walls,  and 
pieces  of  polished  Purbeok ;  a  few  of 
the  locks  belonging  to  an  Imperial 
head  of  more  wan  life  size,  and  a 
bronze  eagle,  presumably  the  head 
of  a  legionary  standard,  found  under 
a  layer,  10  in.  in  depth,  of  burnt 
wood  in  the  Basilica,  are  all  that 
remain  to  tell  of  the  public  life  of 
the  city. 

But  if  such  remains  are  far  more 
scanty  than  might  be  expected,  the 
relics  of  another  kind,  belonging  to 
domestic  afiiedrs,  are  abundant,  and 
highly  interesting  in  many  cases 
from  showing  the  antiquity  of  some 
things  usually  considered  of  modem 
invention ;  this  is  especially  notice- 
able with  the  locksmith's  art. 
Broken  mill-stones  have  been  dug 
up  in  almost  every  biiilding,  and 
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the  supply  of  pottery  is  abundant, 
red  Sconian,  Durobrivian,  and  grey 
Upchnrch  ware,  but  no  perfect 
vessels  occur.  Of  glass  there  is 
little :  one  drinking  cup,  and  some 
fragments  of  window  glass.  Coins 
have  been  found,  from  Augustus  to 
Aroadius,  a  period  of  almost  five 
centuries,  giving  the  heads  of  sixty- 
four  Imperial  personages.  Many 
tiles  occur,  some  bearing  the  prints 
of  the  nailed  boots  of  the  makers, 
one  with  some  fragments  of  hex- 
ameters, ending  with  "publlam," 
and  another  on  which  is  rudely 
scratched  the  name  ''Bibgilius" 
(Virgilius). 

The  great  bulk  of  the  relics  ex- 
humed is  of  iron  or  bronze.  These 
include,  of  the  first,  hinges  of  various 
sizes,  pairs  of  rings  for  the  leaves  of 
double  doors  (from  the  Basilica), 
many  keys,  especially  from  the 
shops  in  tiie  Forum,  spring  lock-bolts 
with  snap  to  dose  the  end  of  a 
chain,  the  same  to  fasten  the  lid  of 
a  heavy  chest,  a  variety  of  great 
nails  and  iron  clamps ;  also  knives, 
chisels,  axe-heads,  and  the  small 
trimming  hammer  of  a  worker  in 
mosaic  floors,  found  along  with  a 
stock  of  tessersB.  In  bronze  are 
some  few  enamelled  brooches,  many 
fibulifi,  of  the  ordinary  type  (some 
very  perfect);  children's  toys,  such 
as  a  tiny  chopper,  a  gridiron,  an 
anchor,  a  game  cock,  a  little  horse 
like  a  rocking-horse:  single  and 
double  studs,  a  lock-bolt,  with  in- 
tricate wards  in  the  bolt  itself, 
finger  rings,  two  of  which  have  keys 
forming  a  portion  of  the  hoop ;  hair- 
pins, tweezers,  and  small  toilette 
implements;  and  one  very  small 
statuette  of  a  man  wearing  the 
Gabine  cincture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
gold  coin  has  been  found  in  these 
recent  excavations  (though  some 
have  occurred  formerly),  nor  any, 
even  the  Mutest  trace,  of  British 
occupation. 

Of  tho  articles  found,  many,  as 


the  legionary  eagle,  some  mosaic 
pavements,  and  numerous  coins,  are 
preserved  at  Stratfield  Saye  House, 
but  the  great  bulk  are  temporarily 
at  Mr.  Joyce's  Rectory,  where  he  has 
identified  and  mounted  them,  so 
that  they  may  now  be  inspected  by 
the  antiquary,  and  at  some  future 
time  be  placed  in  a  Museum,  if 
possible  at  SUchester.  This  is  much 
to  be  desired,  as  occasionally  the  fact 
that  the  site  and  its  treasures  are 
private  property  seems  not  to  be 
understood. 

Near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  wall 
stands  the  Church  (St.  Mary),  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Boman 
temple.  It  is  mainly  E.  E.,  with 
Norm,  portions,  but  is  disfigured  by 
a  heavy  brick  buttress  at  the  W. 
end,  and  brick  gables  with  casement 
windows  on  the  S.  side.  The  in- 
terior has  an  open  timber  roof,  and 
a  good  carved  oak  screen.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  curious  coffin-shaped 
stone,  of  the  early  Dec.  period.  A 
very  remarkable  tithe-bam,  built 
with  oak  timbers  so  curved  that  the 
roof  resembled  the  reversed  bottom 
of  a  ship,  having  become  superfluous 
in  consequence  of  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  was  pulled  down  a  few 
years  ago. 

Upon  Mortimer  Heath,  N.  of  Sil- 
chester,  is  a  small  square  intrench- 
ment,  the  N.  side  of  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Hants  and  Berks.  The  boundary 
is  marked  in  another  plaee  by  a 
stone  caUed  the  "  Imp  Stone  "  (pro- 
bably some  portion  oi  an  inscription, 
IMP.,  was  once  visible)  is  by  local 
tradition  said  to  have  been  thrown 
from  Silchester  by  a  giant,  whose 
finger-marks  may  still  be  seen  on  it. 
Two  farms  in  this  neighbourhood, 
called  "Dane's"  and  "Alfred's" 
Acres,  perhaps  indicate  the  site  of  a 
battle. 
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ROUTE  23. 

BASINGSTOKE  TO  SALISBURY,  BT 
OVERTON,  WHITCHURCH,  AND 
ANDOVER  [kINGSCLERE,  BURGH- 
CLERE,   HIGHCLERE,  WEYHILL]. 

London  and  Sauih  Western  Railway, 
Andover  and  Salisbury  Branch. 

36im. 

Leaving  BasingBtoke  (Bte.  21),  we 
pafis  on  N.  the  new  church  of 
Wortirig,  and  travel  for  about  4  m.  on 
the  Southampton  line.  Then  that 
line  turns  off  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
and  we  reach  at 

4i  m.  Odkhy  (Stat).  Between 
the  stat.  and  the  village  of  Church 
Oakley  is  Oakley  HaU  (W.  W.  B. 
Beach,  Esq.).  The  CAt*rcA  (restored) 
was  rebuilt  by  Abp.  Warham,  and  is 
mainly  Perp. ;  it  has  the  arms  and 
crest  of  the  Warham  family,  impaled 
with  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  W.  door.  In 
the  tower  has  been  inserted  a  curious 
piece  of  sculpture,  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity,  representing  a  man  with  a 
dog's  head  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
supposed  to  be  Anubis.  Malsanger 
(W.  S.  Portal,  E8q.\  rt.,  is  a  modern 
mansion  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Warhams  (of  which 
a  lofty  octagonal  tower  still  re- 
mains), the  birthplace  of  William 
Warham,  Abp.  of  Canterbury  from 
1503  to  1532  (see  Canterbury,  Harid- 
hook  for  Kent  and  Sussex.  His  tomb 
is  in  the  cathedral).  Farther  E.  are 
Manydmum  Park  (E.  Bates,  Esq.), 
and  Tangier  Park  (Hon.  Slingsby 
Bethell),  adjoining  each  other.  Both 
houses  are  ancient,  and  stand  in 
the  midst  of  finely  wooded  grounds. 
The  restored  church  of  Wootton  St. 


Lawrence,  E.  of  Tangier,  is  mainly 
E.  K,  but  has  an  enriched  Nonn. 
doorway. 

In  the  parish  of  Dean,  through 
which  the  railway  now  passes,  are 
the  principal  sources  of  the  river 
Test  The  Chureih,  L,  is  modem,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1818  by  W.  Bramston, 
Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  70002.  At  a  short 
distance  S.W.  is  Ashe  Park  (Lt.- 
Col.  Portal),  a  meet  for  the  Yyne 
hounds. 

7}  m.  Overton  (Stat).  The  town 
formerly  had  a  market,  smd  at  an 
early  period  sent  its  two  members  to 
Parlifunent ;  afterwards  it  had  a  silk 
mill,  which  employed  many  of  its 
people,  but  now  it  is  "chiefly  and 
almost  only  attractive  to  the  fisher- 
man, for  the  trout  of  the  little  stream, 
which  are  extolled."  The  sheep- 
farmer,  however,  will  find  attractions 
in  its  large  sheep  £ur,  one  of  the 
most  numerously  attended  in  the 
kingdom,  on  Jidy  18.  Overton  is 
the  centre  of  the  V^e  Hunt.  The 
church,  almost  rebuilt  in  1853,  is  as 
little  remarkable  as  the  town. 

[Either  from  Overton  or  from  Basing- 
stoke (the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more 
desirable  point  of  departure),  a  plea- 
sant Excursion  may  be  made  among 
the  chalk  hills  which  form  the  whole 
N.W.  of  tiie  county ;  and  whose  steep, 
camp-crested  heights  are  seen  in  the 
distance  K.  of  the  line.  This  pic- 
turesque country,  *' where  high  downs 
prevail,  with  here  and  there  a  large 
wood  on  the  top  or  side  of  a  hill,  and 
where  you  see  in  the  deep  dells  here 
and  there  a  farmhouse,  and  here  and 
there  a  village,  the  buildings  shel- 
tered by  a  group  of  lofty  trees,"  has  re- 
ceived the  especial  praise  of  Cobbett. 
"I  like  to  look  at  the  winding  side  of 
a  great  down,  with  2  or  8  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  upon  it  belonging  to 
different  forms;  and  to  see,  lower 
down,  the  folds,  in  the  field,  ready  to 
receive  them  for  the  night." — Bural 
J^des,  The  tourist  will  find  himself 
p  3 
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in  the  midst  of  scenery  of  this  charac- 
ter, if  he  proceed  either  from  Basing- 
stoke or  Overton  to  Kingsdere ;  thence 
yisit  Biirghclere  and  Highdere,  and 
return  to  the  railway  either  at  Whit- 
chnrchorAndoTer.  FromHighdere 
the  hills  may  be  explored  toward 
Coombe,  the  extreme  X.W.  comer  of 
Hampshire. 

If  the  start  is  made  from  Overton, 
the  way  for  the  first  half  of  the  jour- 
ney lies  over  the  open  tract  called 
the  Warrens,  with  the  village  of 
Hannington  on  a  hill  in  view  N.E. ; 
then  we  fall  into  the  Beading  road, 
and  at  6  m.  reach  Eingsclere.  The 
road  horn  Basingstoke  is  1  m.  longer, 
but,  running  mostly  in  the  low  ground, 
is  easier  for  a  carriage. 

The  little  town  of  Kinasdere  (Pop. 
2781)  stands  on  a  small  stream,  a 
tributary  to  the  Enboum,  and  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  a  valley  about  5  m. 
long  and  2  broad.  This  valley,  a 
miniature  ^^  Weald,**  lies  between 
two  steep  escarpments  d  the  chalk 
(whidi  unite  at  either  end,  and  on 
which  Eingsclere  stands),  and  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  geologist. 
The  bed  of  the  valley,  which  is  tra- 
versed from  E.  to  W.  by  an  anticlinal 
axis  (prolonged  eastward  beyond  it), 
is  formed  of  the  upper  greensand. 
Causes  such  as  produced  the  de- 
nudation of  the  Weald  have  no  doubt 
been  in  operation  here.  (See  LyeU, 
Book  IV.,  ch.  xxii.) 

The  Church  of  ELingsclere  is  Norm., 
with  a  central  tower,  and  will  repay  a 
visit.  In  the  S.  chancel  are  some  16th 
century  brasses  of  no  great  interest. 
The  Saxon  termination  Clere  is  said 
to  indicate  a  noble  residence ;  two  of 
which,  in  this  part  of  Hampshire,  are 
recorded  in  Domesday — ^Kingsclere, 
belonging  to  the  king,  and  Higbclere, 
to  &e  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
etymology,  however,  is  uncertain.  S. 
of  Eingsclere  was  the  park  of  Free- 
manUe  (no  house  remains,  and  the 
park  has  long  been  ploughed  upX  a 
favourite  hunting-loqge  of  tiie  Plan- 
tagenet  kings,  at  which  John  often 


resided,  and  continuing  part  of  the 
crown  lands  until  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  patent  rolls.  May  31, 
1212,  record  a  gift  of  58.  to  the 
groom  of  Master  Emald  de  Auckland, 
for  a  wolf  caught  by  his  master's 
dogs  at  Preemantle.  The  gift  proves 
at  once  the  rarity  of  the  animal,  and 
the  wild  character  of  the  district 
about  Eingsdere,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  toward  the  Berkshire  border, 
and  along  Ihe  course  of  the  Enboum, 
was  still  covered  with  forest  Along 
these  downs  Charles  I.marohed  from 
Whitchurch  to  Newbury.  The  king 
"  lay  at  Eingsclere  on  Oct.  21, 1644, 
the  troops  at  Newtown.** 

From  Eingsclere  proceed  along 
the  valley  to  Burghdere^  3  m.  W. 
Midway,  on  N.,  is  the  Church  of 
Sydm&nton,  formerly  belonging  to 
Bomsey  Abbey.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1865,  in  the  Dec.  style,  preserving 
the  enriched  Norm,  chancel  arch,  by 
W.  Eingsmill,  Esq.,  of  Sydmonton 
Court,  and  deserves  a  visit  It  con- 
tains a  memorial  window  to  Mrs. 
Eingsmill's  father,  Abp.  Howley. 
There  are  two  churches  in  Burgh- 
ciere:  the  one  modem,  1838,  de- 
based Perp.,  but  since  remodelled; 
the  other,  the  old  parish  church, 
nearer  Highclere  Castle,  disused  for 
many  years,  but  restored  in  1861  by 
the  Rev.  George  Wallace,  the  rector, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  his  mother 
the  Dowager  Countess.  Some  of  the 
windows  are  good,  and  there  is  a 
very  fair  pointed  W.  doorway.  In 
the  Carnarvon  vault  are  interred  the 
three  Earls  (d.  1811, 1833, 1839),  and 
several  other  members  of  the  £a^ily, 
including  Mr.  Edward  C.  Herbert, 
^*  murdered  by  Greek  banditti  near 
Athens,  April  21,  1870,**  as  the  in- 
scription states. 

Burghclere  was  one  of  the  prefer- 
ments held  by  Dean  Field,  of  Glou- 
cester (d.  1616),  memorable  for  his 
own  worth  and  learning,  as  well  as 
for  his  friendship  with  Hooker.  He 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
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here,  '^likmg  a  more  retired  life, 
where  he  might  with  more  freedom 
serve  God  and  follow  his  studies/'  In 
this  parish  is  one  of  the  two  chalk 
hills  so  conspicuons  from  the  railway, 
viz.  Beticon  Hill,  rising  to  870'4  ft ; 
the  other,  SicUm  HiU,  in  Highclere, 
the  highest  ground  in Hampehire(940 
ft.).  Noble  views  are  conmianded 
from  both.  "From  these  hills  you 
look  at  one  view  over  the  whole  of 
Berkshire  into  Oxfoaxlshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Wiltshire,  and  you  can 
see  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  N. 
side  the  chalk  soon  ceases,  the  sand 
and  day  begin,  and  the  oak  woods 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface." — 
CdtbeU,  'Bural  Bides.'  Sidon  Hill 
(covered  with  wood)  is  within  the 
park  of  Highclere  (Eaxl  of  Carnarvon), 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  varied 
in  scenery  of  the  domains  of  Hamp- 
shire. Beacon  Hill  is  close  outside 
the  lodffe  of  that  name.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  one  of  the  numerous 
intrenchments  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  tourist  throughout  this 
part  of  Hampshire.  The  form  is  irre- 
gular, with  a  very  deep  trench ;  some 
circular  elevations  within  the  area 
have  been  called  the  foundations  of 
huts,  and  are  said  to  be  pitched  with 
flints.  There  are  many  tumuli  on 
the  neighbouring  downs;  and  on 
LadU  mu  m  m.  E.  of  Beacon  Hill) 
is  a  droular  oamp,  inclosing  an  area 
of  about  8  acres.  This  wild  comer 
of  Hampdiire  seems  to  have  served 
as  a  march  or  frontier  to  many  dif- 
ferent tribes,  at  different  periods — to 
the  Belgic  Britons,  the  Brito-Bomans. 
and  the  Saxons :  hence  the  number  of 
strongholds,  the  original  constructors 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain,  though  they  were  probably 
occupied  by  each  new  comer  in  turn. 
Highclere  is  most  easily  reached 
from  Newbury,  whence  it  is  distant 
about  4  m.   (Handbook  for  Berks.) 

The  domain  of  Highdere,  beautiful 
at  all  times,  and  commanding  very 
striking  views  from  different  points 
in  the  park,  should  be  visited  during 


the  blossoming  of  the  rhododendrons, 
which  here  attain  very  unusual  size 
and  perfection  (a  very  flue  variety, 
B.  Altaclerense,  has  been  named 
from  this  place,  where  it  was  first 
raised).  The  points  to  be  visited  are 
— Sidon  Hill,  abready  mentioned,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
wood  of  about  80  years'  growth; 
drives  cut  through  the  plantations 
wind  upward  to  its  summit;— Tcnf 
HiU,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  park, 
looking  toward  Sidon  Hill; — Mtl/ord 
Water,  surrounded  by  wood,  through 
which  there  are  drives  to  CUreBrow, 
where  the  view  is  worth  seeking; — 
and  Pentooodj  the  N.  part  of  the  park, 
a  wide  tract  of  oaks  and  hollies. 

The  Castle,  which  name  was 
adopted  by  the  8rd  Earl,  when  the 
mansion  was  altered  in  the  Jacobean 
style,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry, —stands  587  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  interior  is  approached  by 
an  entrance-haU  paved  and  adorned 
with  various  coloured  marbles,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield ;  and 
the  inner  and  larger  hall,  lighted 
by  a  roof  of  glass,  and  hung  with 
old  stampad-leather. hangings,  owes 
its  mouloings  and  carvings  to  Mr. 
Allom,  and  its  heraldic  shields  to 
Mr.  Willement.  The  rooms  contain 
6  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
5  of  them  portraits  of  members  and 
friends  of  the  Herbert  and  Acland 
£Eunilies;  two  by  Gainsboroug^h,  a 
portrait  of  the  first  Earl,  and  the 
celebrated  WoodrgaOierers ;  8  family 
pieces  by  Beechey,  including  one 
of  his  happiest  works,  a  portrait 
of  the  first  Earl ;  2  by  EneUer,  one 
being  Margaret  Sawyer,  Countess  of 
Pembroke ;  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  his  daughter  the  Countess  of 
Carnarvon,  both  by  Yandyck ;  some 
admirable  copies  of  Yandyck  by 
Brompton ;  a  large  equestrian  figure  of 
Charles  I.,  cEttended  by  M.  de  St.  An- 
toine,  and  also  2  children  of  Charles  I., 
botli  works  by  Old  Stone :  a  reduced 
copy  of  Yandyck's  Wilton  Family 
Group ;  Dead  Swan  and  Peacock,  by 
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Weeninx ;  3  views  of  Venice  by  Oa- 
naletti ;  and  many  specimens  of  the 
English  and  Foreign  Schools.  There 
are  a  few  busts  of  English  statesmen, 
and  a  beautiful  marble  group  of  the 
present  Earl,  and  his  sister  the 
Countess  of  Portsmouth,  when  chil- 
dren, sculptured  by  Tenerani  at 
Rome  in  1839.  The  park,  however, 
13  m.  in  circumference,  is  the  chief 
glory  of  Highclere ;  it  is  unusually 
varied,  and  Sie  views  from  its  higher 
grounds  are  well  worth  coming  from 
some  distance  to  enjoy.  "Ttis  is 
according  to  my  fancy  the  prettiest 
park  I  have  ever  seen.  ♦  *  *  I  like 
this  place  better  than  Fonthill,  Blen- 
heim, Stowe,  or  any  other  gentleman's 
grounds  that  I  have  seen." — CdbhetCs 
Rural  Bides,  The  Lebanon  cedars, 
mostly  sprung  from  those  at  Wilton, 
are  numerous  and  picturesque.  Two 
of  them  spring  from  a  cone  brought 
direct  from  Lebanon  by  B.  Pococke, 
Bp.  of  Meath,  grandson  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Isaac  Milles,  Bector  of 
Highclere,  whose  "holy,  hospitable, 
diligent,  loving  course  was  animated 
by  the  example  and  influence  of 
Ken,"  his  neighbour  at  East  Wood- 
hay.  (See  his  Life  by  his  son 
Thomas,  Bp.  of  Waterford.) 

Highclere  was  one  of  the  many 
rural  residences  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester.  Here,  on  one  occasion, 
William  of  Wykeham  spent  nearly 
four  months,  and  on  17th  February, 
1397,  delivered  the  pall  to  Boger 
Walden,  the  new  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor 
was  resigned  by  Bp.  Poynet  to  the 
king,  who  granted  it,  with  Burgh- 
clere,  to  the  Fitzwilliams ;  from 
them  it  passed  through  the  Kings- 
mills  and  the  Lucys  of  Warwickshire, 
until,  by  purchase  from  the  latter,  it 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Bobert 
Sawyer,  Attorney-General  to  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  but  displaced  in 
1688,  and  ever  to  be  honourably 
remembered  forhisunfeed  defence  of 
the  seven  bishops.  His  only  child 
married  Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke, 


Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and 
their  second  son,  the  Hon.  Bobert 
Sawyer  Herbert,  inherited  Highclere 
and  Burghclere.  On  his  dea&  with- 
out issue  the  estates  passed  to  his 
nephew,  who  afterwards  became  the 
first  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Th&  Church, 
near  the  mansion,  rebuilt  by  Sir  B. 
Sawyer  in  1688,  contained  a  few 
monuments  of  interest,  but  had  no 
architectural  beauty;  it  has  now 
been  replaced  by  a  very  handsome 
E.  E.  structure,  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  in  1870,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  G.  O.  Scottt  on  a  site  nearer 
the  village;  it  contains  a  memorial 
window  for  Mr.  E.  O.  Herbert.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  old  church 
in  the  park,  and  attadied  to  the 
parish  burial-ground,  is  a  mortuary 
chapel,  built  at  the  cost  of  Henrietta 
Countess  Dowager  of  Carnarvon, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Allom.  It 
contains  an  elegant  mural  brass  to 
the  memory  of  James  Bobert  Gowen, 
Esq.,  who  did  much,  as  an  amateur, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas,  and  to  intro- 
duce new  trees  and  plants  in  the 
Highclere  domain.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  chapel  is  the  very  handsome 
tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon 
(d.  1875) ;  it  is  of  red  granite,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  of  white  Sicilian 
marble. 

On  the  Enboum  river,  between 
Highclere  and  Newbury,  which  here 
foims  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  Hampshire  and  Berks,  is  the 
little  church  of  Netotoum,  rebuilt  in 
1865,  the  single  church  occurring 
for  12  m.  along  the  course  of  the 
stream,  although  the  banks  of  the 
Test  and  Itchen  are  so  thickly 
studded  with  them;  *'one  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  the  wild  cha- 
racter retained  by  this  district  to  a 
very  late  period." — Moody, 

A  wild  and  solitary  country,  with 
occasional  farms  nestled  among  l^eir 
ash-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  downs, 
stretches  away  N.W.  from  Highclere 
toward  Coombef  and  will    be  best 
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visited  by  the  pedestrian.  Here,  in 
the  parish  of  East  Woodhay  (which 
numbers  among  its  rectors  no  less 
than  three  bishops,  Ken,  Hooper  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lowth;  the 
church  is  modem),  are  the  springs 
of  the  Enbonrn ;  and  from  the  high 
ridges  of  the  chalk  the  view  stretches 
away  over  the  plains  of  Berks  and 
Wilts,  and  among  the  waves  of  high 
land  in  the  direction  of  Inkpen  Hill, 
the  greatest  elevation  of  the  chalk  in 
England  (972-8  feet).  The  Church 
of  Coombe  was  attached  to  the  priory 
of  Okebum,  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  ( Abp.  Lanfranc's  home),  granted 
by  Henry  VI.  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

From  Highdere  you  may  proceed 
by  the  main  road  to  Whitchurch 
(about  9  m.  S.),  passing,  on  E.,  LUch- 
field,  *'the  field  of  corpses,"  the  tra- 
ditional scene  of  a  great  battle  during 
the  8azon  period.  The  pedestrian, 
however,  should  rather  follow  the 
spur  of  the  chalk  that  extends  S.  to 
Whitchurch,  above  8t  Mary  Bourne, 
where  the  (restored)  Church,  with 
Norm,  pillars  and  arches,  deserves 
notice.  The  font,  square,  of  black 
marble,  is  of  the  same  type  as  those 
of  Winchester  and  East  Meon.  In 
the  Wyke  aisle,  S.,  is  a  military 
efiSgy  of  one  of  the  Dandely  fiunily 
(circ.  1280),  '*  in  its  perfect  state  no 
doubt  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
art  of  title  period.  Its  chief  interest 
now  arises  from  the  arms  represented 
on  the  surcoat,  a  circumstance  which 
rarely  occurs  at  so  early  i^  period." 
— Blore,  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
yew  21  feet  in  girth.  At  the  &im- 
house  at  Wyke,  ^  m.  W.,  are  some 
remains  of  Uie  Manor-house  of  the 
Oxenbridges.  There  is  a  tradition 
current  that  when  James  II.  was  re- 
treating from  the  Prince  of  Oiange 
in  1688  he  passed  through  Bourne 
and  inquired  "where  Will  Kingsmill 
lived."  Some  of  the  Kingsmills  then 
resided  at  Hurstboume  Tarrant. 
Upon  Egbury  Hill,  in  this  line,  is  a 
remarkable  intrenchment  of  an  irre- 


gular pentagonal  fonn,  which  many 
archaeologists  are  inclined  to  regard 
as  the  ancient  Yindomis,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Segontiaci, 
a  theory  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
distances  on  the  itineraries.  The 
Boman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to  Sil- 
chester,  called  the  Portway,  crossed 
the  St.  Mary  Bourne  stream  about 
250  yards  S.  of  the  church,  where 
there  is  still  a  ford.  This  road  may 
be  traced  through  Bradley  Copse  to 
Freemantle  Park,  N.E.,  and  passing 
to  the  N.  of  Andover  by  Monkston, 
Amport  (where  is  the  Foes  Farm),and 
Grately,  to  the  S.W.  At  the  foot  of 
Finkley  Hill  (identified  with  Vindo- 
mis  by  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare)  it  was  crossed 
by  the  Boman  road  from  Winchester 
to  Cirencester.  At  Chapmansford, 
1^  m.  further  S.,  the  stream  is  crossed 
by  the  ancient  Oxendrove,  used  from 
time  immemorial  by  drovers  from  the 
W.  of  England  to  London.  It  is  well 
marked  in  places,  and  only  one  gate 
is  said  to  occur  on  it  between  An- 
dover and  London.  The  ancient 
roads  of  this  quarter  all  point  in  the 
direction  of  Silchester  (Bte.  22),  and 
thence  onwards. 

The  main  road  may  also  be  de- 
scended from  Highclere  to  Andover 
(10  m.).  At  Crux  Easton,  2^  m.  S.W., 
on  this  road,  rt.,  loas  the  grotto  built 
by  9  sisters  of  the  fetmUy  of  Lisle 
(^postt  Moyle's  Court,  Rte.  28),  and 
celebrated  in  the  lines  of  Pope — 

**  Here,  shunning  idleness  at  once  and  praise. 
This  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise ; 
The  glittering  emblem  o^  each  spotless 

dame, 
Pure  as  her  soul,  and  shining  as  her  fame  :— 
Beauty  which  nature  only  can  impart. 
And  such  a  polish  as  disgraces  art ; 
But  fate  disposed  them  in  this  humble  sort. 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  would  charm  a 
court." 

The  ''radiant  pile"  has  long  disap- 
peared. Crux  Easton  (Croc's  Easton) 
is  so  named  from  Croc  the  hunter 
(Croch  venator),  who  possessed  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon, whoso  park  it  adjoins.    Con- 
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tinning  along  the  high  road,  we 
pass  through  Doyly  Wood,  one  of  the 
extensive  woods  of  this  district,  and 
reach  5  m.  Hurstboume  Tarrant  (the 
church  of  which,  restored  in  1853, 
contains  some  monuments  to  the 
Paulet  family),  the  birthplace  of 
Anthony  Purvis,  a  self-taught  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  He  died  at  An- 
dover  in  1777.  Further  on  we  pass 
Knighfs  and  King*8  Enhamj  2  m. 
from  Andover,  where  was  an  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Wessez,  from 
which  a  collection  of  laws  was  pro- 
mulgated at  some  uncertain  period 
during  the  reign  of  ^thelred  the 
Unready.  The  Church  of  Knight's 
Enham  is  E.  E.,  with  an  arch  in 
the  S.  wall,  which  perhaps  indicates 
it  to  have  been  originally  larger. 
In  the  E.  end  are  3  small  lancets, 
that  in  the  centre  trefoil-headed ;  all 
so  low  in  the  wall,  that  probably  a 
circular  window  is  built  up  above. 
The  Norm,  font,  circular,  with  leaf- 
like ornaments  at  the  sides,  should 
be  noticed.] 

Leaving  the  Overton  station,  and 
passing,  1.,  Laverstoke  Hauae  (Mel- 
ville Portal,  Esq.).  [In  the  adjoining 
village  of  Laverstoke — ^where  Mr. 
Portal's  admirable  cottages  attract 
the  attention  of  every  passer-by  as 
models  of  elegance,  convenience,  and 
economy— is  a  mill  at  which  the 
paper  used  for  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  manufactured ;  it  was 
established  here  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  by  the  Portal  family, 
French  Protestant  Emigres],  we 
reach 

111  m.  Whitchurcii  (Stat.),  about 
}  m.  from,  the  large  straggling  vil- 
lage. Pop.  1965  (Inn:  White  Hart), 
on  the  old  Salisbury  road,  which, 
before  the  Beform  Act,  returned  2 
members,  and  in  coaching  days  was 
a  bustling  little  place,  standing  at 
the  crossing  of  the  great  Salisbury, 
and  Oxford  and  Winchester  roads. 
It  was  here  that  J.  H.  Newman 


commenced  the  'Lyra  Apostolica' 
with  the  lines  beginning — 

*'Are  these  the  tracks  of  some  unearthly 
friend?" 

while  waiting  for  the  down  mail  to 
Falmouth,  Dec.  1832,  when  about 
to  start  with  B.  H.  Froude  on  his 
southern  tour. — Apologia,  There  is 
a  silk-mill  here  of  some  extent  The 
Churchy  originally  E.  E.,  restored 
1868,  contains  an  elaborate  Jacobean 
monument  in .  the  chancel,  and  a 
late  brass  in  the  aisle.  A  library  be- 
queathed by  the  Bev.  W.  Wood  con- 
tains some  rare  theological  books. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  Whitchurch  is 
Hurstbome  Priors  (Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth), in  the  midst  of  a  large, 
well-wooded  park.  The  trees  in  the 
more  recently  plimted  puts  are,  for 
the  most  part,  imposed  in  thick  mass- 
es, but  there  are  some  fine  single 
beech,  ash,  and  white-thorns  of  great 
age  and  size.  The  deer  abound  in 
the  ferny  coombes  and  hollows.  The 
houses  a  large,  plain,  brick  structure, 
built  in  1785,  stands  well,  and  looks 
across  the  vallev  to  a  friny^e  of  blue 
distance,  seen  oetween  low  wooded 
hills.  It  contains  some  pictures 
worth  notice;  and  the  MSS.  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  which  came  to  the 
Portsmouth  &mily  through  Sir 
Isaac's  niece,  Lady  Lymington,  and 
have  been  used  by  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter in  his  Life  of  Newton. 

In  the  HaU  are  4  large  mytholo- 
gical subjects  by  Luea  Giordano, 
of  no  great  interest.  In  the  Dining 
Boom  remark  the  following  por- 
traits:—Ool.  Henry  Wallop:  Van- 
dyck.  Sir  John  WsJlop :  assigned  to 
Holbein,  but  apparently  much  later. 
Sir  Henry  Wallop  and  Sir  Oliver 
WaUop :  Nicolas  HiUiard—ihe  lat- 
ter (exhibited  at  Manchester)  a  rare 
specimen  in  large  of  this  celebrated 
miniature-painter.  Alicia  Borlase, 
wife  of  John  Wallop,  and  mother  of 
the  1st  Earl  of  Portsmouth :  KneUer, 
Urania  Countess  of  Portsmouth: 
Hoppner.      John    Wallop    (1740): 
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Hudson.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  head 
size,  signed  G.  Knetter,  1689.  Tins 
picture  (exhibited  at  Manchester  in 
1857)  shonld  be  inquired  for.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  existing  portraits  of 
the  great  philosopher,  whose  career 
so  nobly  illustrates  the  lines  of  Lucre- 
tius, selected  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
as  the  motto  for  his  Tolumes— 

••  Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Processit  longe  flammantia  moenia  mundi ; 
Atque  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente 
animoque." 

In  the  Drawing  Boom  remark: — 
a  violin-player :  Guerdno.  The  De- 
scent ftom  the  Cross :  -Hem  van  den 
Bles.  Hope  and  Charity :  Gitueppe 
Chiari.  Two  military  subjects  by 
Vandermeulen  (?).  Paradise,  and 
the  Morning  after  the  Deluge :  Boe- 
lant  Savery  (1576-1639).  In  the 
Corridor  is  a  cartoon  in  red  and 
black  chalk,  which  claims  to  be 
BaffaeUe'g  original  design  for  the 
**  School  of  Theology  "  in  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  in  fact  a  careful  chalk 
study  or  copy,  done  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  the  left-hand  lower  portion 
of  tiie  fresco,  same  size  as  the  original, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  The 
BtUiard  Boom  contains  another  head 
of  Newton,  by  KneOer.  1702.  Henry 
Bennett,  Earl  of  Arlington :  Kndler, 
The  Annunciation,  assigned  to  Albert 
i>urer,  but  earlier.  The  Five  Senses : 
School  of  Guerdno,  and  indifferent. 
Two  hdeids  which  hang  below  are 
much  better.  In  the  Library  is  the 
1st  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  in  blue 
velvet,  by  Beynolds;  also  a  very 
interesting  portrait  of  Newton  with- 
out his  wig,  by  Sir  James  ThornhiU. 
The  portraits  (and  pictures )  through- 
out the  house  have  very  properly 
been  named  and  inscribed ;  but  how 
far  accurately  is,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  questionable. 

Hurstborne  Priors  takes  its  name 
from  its  wooded  position  on  the  little 
stream  which  in  due  time  becomes 
the  Test,  and  from  its  havinsr  be- 
longed to  the  Priory  of  St.  Swimim's 
at  Winchester,  to  which  it  wasgranted 


by  Edward  the  Elder.  AttheBefor- 
mation  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset ;  on  his  attainder  to  Sir  John 
Gates,  executed  for  high  treason  in 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  re- 
bellion ;  and  subsequently  by  sale  to 
the  Cxenbridges  and  (1634)  Wallops ; 
it  has  been  the  seat  of  that  family 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  before 
which  time  they  resided  at  Farleigh 
Wallop,  near  Basingstoke. 

The  family  of  Wallop  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  in  all  probability  de- 
scended from  a  Saxon  thane  who 
was  lord  of  Upper  Wallop,  between 
Andover  and  Salisbury,  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey.  Its  various 
representatives  filled  high  ofiQces, 
and  were  always  oonspicuous^in  their 
native  county.  Sir  John  Wallop, 
admiral  of  an  English  fleet  in  1515, 
made  distinguished  reprisals  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  after  the  French 
bad  been  burning  and  plundering 
on  that  of  Sussex.  His  nephew,  Sir 
Henry  Wallop,  temp.  Elizabeth,  was 
active  in  Ire&nd,  where  he  d.  1599. 
His  grandson  Sir  Robert  Wallop  was 
one  of  the  regicides,  and  on  the 
Restoration  he  was  degraded  from 
his  honours  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life.  He  sent  more  than 
one  petition  to  the  king,  begging  him 
to  take  pity  on  him,  now  old  and  dis- 
eased, and  to  grant  him  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  before  he  died;  but  his 
petitions  were  refused,  and  he  died 
in  the  Tower,  Nov.  16th,  1667.  In 
1720  his  grandson  Sir  John  Wallop 
was  created  Viscount  Lymington  and 
Baron  Wallop,  and  was  made  Earl  of 
Portsmouth  by  George  II.  in  1743. 
His  great  grandson,  the  4th  Earl, 
assumed  the  name  of  Fellowes,  on 
succeeding  to  the  property  of  his 
maternal  uncle.  The  little  Norm, 
and  E.  E.  Church  outside  the  park  of 
Hurstborne  Priors  l\as  a  Norm,  door- 
way ;  it  has  been  restored.  There  is 
a  flne  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Sir 
R.  Oxenbridge  (d.  1.574,)  and  his  lady. 
At  his  funeral  Sir  Robert  willed 
that  **  2  bullocks  and  6  sheep  should 
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be  killed,  a  quarter  of  wheat  made 
into  bread,  and  a  tun  of  ale  brewed 
and  given  to  the  poor  of  Whitchurch, 
Longparish,  &o.'* 

The  ChiMreh  of  LongparUh,  li  m. 
S.  of  Hurstbourne,  and  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Test,  is  mainly  Tians.- 
Norm.,  with  early  Dec.  windows  in- 
serted. The  tower  dates  from  1520. 
It  has  been  well  and  richly  restored. 
There  is  much  modem  stianed  glass 
and  a  richly  decorated  reredos. 
"  The  roof  is  new,  and  very  success- 
ful in  effect."—/.  JET.  P. 

The  railway  proceeds  through  an 
open  country  of  downs,  of  no  great 
height,  but,  if  the  tourist  will  see 
with  Gobbett's  eyes,  not  without  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  "The  home- 
steads in  the  sheltered  bottoms,  with 
fine  lofty  trees  about  the  houses  and 
yards,  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  large  open  fields.  The  little 
villages,  running  straggling  along 
the  dells  (always  with  lofty  trees 
and  rookeries),  are  very  interesting 
objects  even  in  the  winter ;  you  feel 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  when  you  are 
out  upon  the  bleak  hills  yourself  at 
the  thought  of  the  shelter  which  is 
experienced  in  the  dwellings  in  the 
valleys." — Burcd  Bides.  A  course 
of  7  m.  brings  us  to 

18^  m.  Andover  Junction  Stat.  A 
line  goes  off  on  S.  to  Stockbridge, 
Bomsey,  and  Southampton  (Hte.  25). 
The  town  (Pop.  5501;  Inns:  Star 
and  Garter,  White  Hart)  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  constructed  in 
1789  to  join  the  Southampton  Water 
at  Redbridge,  which,  after  proving  a 
most  unprofitable  speculation,  has 
been  converted  into  a  rly.  Andover 
is  the  agricultural  centare  for  N.W. 
Hampshire,  and  is  cheerful,  briglit, 
and  clean,  with  a  very  pretty  market- 
place, but  contains  nothing  to  detain 
the  tourist.  The  style  of  the  Town- 
hall  may  be  guessed  from  its  date, 
1825.  The  OAurc/t  (St.  Mary),  rebuilt 
in  1848  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goddard,  head-master  of  Win- 


chester, long  resident  here,  is  of 
considerable  size  and  impoi'tance, 
with  a  lofty  tower  serving  as  a 
landmark  for  miles  roimd.  The 
design  is  for  the  most  part  E.  E., 
but  there  is  a  mixture  of  details, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
where  so  many  thousands  have  been 
liberally  expended,  a  more  satis- 
factory result  has  not  been  obtained. 
A  much  enriched  late  Norm,  door- 
way, which  belonged  to  the  old 
church,  now  forms  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  churchyard.  A  frag- 
ment of  ivied  wall  in  the  churchyard 
is  a  portion  of  the  priory  founded  by 
Wniiam  the  Conqueror  as  a  cell  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Florence,  near  Sau- 
mur,  to  which  the  church  of  Andover 
belonged  until  the  dissolution  of 
alien  priories,  temp.  Henry  V.,  when 
it  was  conferred  on  the  College  of 
Winchester. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Andover 
rep]*esents  any  Roman  town  or  stat., 
although  it  stands  near  the  Roman 
road  from  Salisbury  to  Silchester,  at 
a  ford  of  the  Ann,  or  Ande  (And- 
overa).  Stukeley  identifies  it  with 
the  Andeareon  of  Ravennas;  Sir 
R.  G.  Hoare  places  Yindomis  at  E. 
Anton,  the  junct.  of  the  2  Roman' 
roads.  Some  British  gold  coins  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  emblems 
of  the  usual  character,  bear  on  the 
obverse  the  letters  ando.,  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  may  perhaps 
refer  to  this  place.  Andover  was  a 
royal  manor  and  residence  during 
the  Saxon  period,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  oft-told  tale  of  King  Edgar's 
profligate  tyranny,  when  the  outrage 
intended  for  a  maiden  of  noble  birth 
was  diverted  by  her  mother's  artifice 
to  a  slave,  whom  the  monarch,  on 
discovering  the  trick,  made  free,  and 
set  her  as  mistress  over  her  former 
}ady.  More  than  one  witenagemot 
was  held  here.  And  here  also,  in 
994,  thejNTorseking,  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
who,  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  had 
been  wintering  at  Southampton  at 
the  cost  of  the  people  of  Wessex, 
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was  royally  entertained  by  Ethelred, 
at  whose  instance  he  was  baptized 
and    received    confirmation    at    the 
hands  of  Bp.  Elphege  of  Winchester 
(for  his  murder  by  the  Danes  when 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  see  Handbook 
for    Kent,   ed.  1868.  p.    108),   and 
promised  never  again  to  visit  Eng- 
land as  an  enemy.     Andover  was 
biumt  in  1141  in  the  struggle  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda.    Henry  VII. 
visited  Andover  on  his  return  from 
the    suppression    of  P.  Warbeck*s 
rebellion ;    and  it  was    here    that 
James  II.,  lingering  on  his  return 
from  Salisbury  after  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange,  was  deserted  by 
his    son-in-law    Prince    George   of 
Denmark,  with  Lords  Ormond  and 
Drumlanrig.     The  trio  had  supped 
with  him  the  evening  before,  and 
when  the  king  heard  of  the  Prince's 
defection  he  said  bitterly,  "What, 
is  Est-il  possible  gone  too?  truly  a 
stout  trooper  would  have  been  a 
greater  loss." 

The  town,  reduced  to  1  member 
in  1867,  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  electioneering  annals  of 
the  last  century.  "Sir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  of  the  fine  old 
Norman  Delavals,  the  rake  and 
humourist  of  about  a  century  ago, 
was  one  time  canvassing  Andover. 
There  was  a  voter  there,  as  far  as 
every  appearance  went,  insensible 
to  sdl  temptation.  Money,  wine, 
place,  flattery,  had  no  attractions  for 
the  stoic.  Sir  Francis  puzzled  him- 
self in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  man's  weak  point.  At  last  he 
found  it  out.  He  had  never  seen  a 
fire-eater,  and  doubted  if  there  ex- 
isted a  class  endowed  with  that 
remarkable  power.  Off  went  Dela- 
val to  London,  and  returned  with 
Angelo  in  a  post  chaise.  Angelo 
exerted  all  his  genius.  Fire  poured 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils— fire 
which  melted  that  iron  nature,  and 
sent  it  off  cheerfully  to  poll  for 
Delaval  I  This  was  the  Delaval 
whose  attorney  sent  him  the  follow- 


ing bill  after  one  of  his  contests : — 
*  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window 
of  the  Ge6rge  Inn,  Andover ;  to  my 
leg  being  thereby  broken;  to  sur- 
geon's biU  and  loss  of  time  and 
business ;  all  in  service  of  Sir  Francis 
Delaval,  500i:  "-^  Quart.  Bev.,  No. 
203.  The  Bibury  Club,  of  sporting 
notoriety,  meets  here,  but  the  races 
have  been  transferred  to  Stookbridge. 

The  Anton  river  flows*  from  the 
chalk  hills  N.W.  of  the  town,  and 
falls  into  the  Test  at  Testcombe 
below  WherwelL  The  valley  is 
prettily  wooded,  and  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  the  bare  downs  rising 
above  it. 

On  the  side  of  Bury-hill,  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  the  Ladies*  Walk,  a 
wide  green  terrace  leading  to  a 
bridge  over  Micheldever-road.  It 
commands  a  wide  sweep  of  country. 

The  town  and  valley  are  well 
seen  from  Bury-hilly  about  .1^  m. 
S.W.,  crested  with  an  ancient  camp 
of  unusual  size  and  importance. 
The  form  is  nearly  circular,  with 
an  entrance  at  the  S.  side.  Re- 
mark the  great  depth  of  the  fosse, 
and  the  sharp  cutting  of  the  work, 
almost  like  an  escarpment  of  Yau- 
baa's.  A  wide  view  is  commanded 
N.  toward  the  bonders  of  Berks 
and  Wilts ;  N.  E.  rise  the  camp- 
crested  hills  about  Highclere,  Eg- 
bury,  and  Beacon-hill;  due  W.  is 
seen  the  remarkable  intrenchment 
on  Quarley-hill ;  and  S.  (marked  by 
a  clump  of  firs)  is  the  great  camp  of 
Danebury.  From  this  spot,  but  still 
better  perhaps  from  Quarley-hill 
(post)^  the  tourist  overlooks  a  range 
of  wild  border  country  which  must 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  fierce 
struggles  as  each  successive  wave  of 
invasion  broke  upon  the  southern 
coast.  The  steep  conical  chalk  hills 
afforded  admirable  sites  for  a  long 
chain  of  fortresses,  which  became 
places  of  refuge  for  both  invaders 
and  invaded.  Like  other  camps  in 
this   neighbourhood,    Bury-hill    is 
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probably  of  British  origin,  though 
Koman  hehnet  and  Saxon  or  Danish 
spear  may  have  glittered  in  tnm 
above  its  green  lines  of  fortification. 
A  picturesque  view  of  Andover, 
with  its  lofty  chuich-tower,  is  gained 
from  this  hill. 

Under  Bury-hiU,  W.,  lies  Ahboes 
Arm,  the  church  of  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Hyde  Abbey,  and  other 
portions  of  the  manor  to  the  Abbey 
of  Wherwell.  The  name  has  no 
doubt  given  birth  to  sundry  monas- 
tic pleasantries ;  but  the  Ann  here 
loved  of  abbots  was  the  clear  stream 
of  the  Ann,  or  Anton,  with  the  rich 
green  meadows  that  fringe  its  mar- 
gin. The  present  brick  church  was 
built  in  1716  in  the  debased  classic 
style  by  Governor  (or  "Diamond") 
Pitt,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  and  his  still  greater  son, 
adjoining  what  was  then  the  family 
,  residence. 

Between  Abbot's  Ann  and  An- 
dover,  on  the  high  ground  N.  of  the 
river,  is  BalhUmry  or  FoVabury,  a 
large  square  intrenchment,  probably 
formed  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
passage  of  the  morass  between  it 
and  Bury-hill  opposite.  It  adjoins 
the  road  on  N.,  and  is  well  defined. 
The  archceologist  will  also  find  dis- 
tinct vestiges  of  an  ancient  boimdfury 
to  the  E.  of  Andover  called  the 
Devil's  Ditch  or  Dyke,  which  seems 
to  have  partly  defended  the  heights 
between  the  Anton  and  the  Test. 
(The  greater  part  of  this  line  was, 
however,  covered  by  the  thick  woods 
of  Harewood  and  Doles ;  the  Devil's 
Dyke  closing  in  the  open  space  of 
downland  between.)  The  Dyke  is 
best  seen  at  a  railway  cutting  about 
2  m.  E.  of  the  town,  close  under 
Tinker-hill,  which  it  ascends  from 
the  railway.  From  the  section  ex- 
posed at  the  cutting  it  appears  that 
the  ditch  was  about  8  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  ram- 
prts  the  same  above  it.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  W.,  toward  which  quarter 
are  all  the  openings.    About  haJf* 


way  up  Tinker-hill  the  Dyke  sud- 
denly turns  with  a  sharp  angle,  well 
preserved.  . 

[The  churches  of  Thruxton  and 
Amport  (both  well  deserving  notice) 
may  be  visited  either  from  Andover, 
or  from  the  next  station,  at  Grately. 
The  road  from  Andover  to  Thruxton 
(5  m.  W.)  leads  by  WeyhiU  (3  m.), 
famous  for  its  ancient  six-days'  fair, 
commencing  on  old  Michaelmas  Eve 
(Oct.  10),  which  was  to  the  agricul- 
turist and  to  the  West  Country 
clothiers  what  the  great  fair  of  St. 
Giles  at  Winchester  was  to  the 
general  merchant.  Part  of  the 
village  stands  on  high  ground,  com- 
manding wide  views ;  and  at  its  W. 
end,  sheltered  by  large  beech-trees, 
are  a  number  of  low  slated  buildings, 
for  the  use  of  the  traders  who  at- 
tend the  fair.  The  scene  has  some- 
thing peculiar  and  un-English,  and, 
although  completely  without  visible 
relics  of  antiquity,  carries  back  the 
imagination  to  an  eariier  age.  The 
period  at  which  the  fair  began  to 
rise  into  importance  is  uncertain, 
though,  if  the  line  in  *  Piers  Plough- 
man's Vision,* 

**At  Wy  and  at  Winchester  I  went  to  the 
fair," 

alludes,  as  is  most  probable,  to  the 
fair  of  Weyhill,  it  must  have  been 
famous  long  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  by  whom,  in  1599,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Andover,  conferring  on  them 
the  right  of  holding  it.  Horses, 
sheep,  cheese,  and  hops  are  the 
principal  things  brought  here  for 
sale.  As  many  as  150,000  sheep 
have  changed  hands  in  one  day; 
and  the  hop  fair  (though  much 
decreased)  is  still  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  "Famham  Row"  is 
reserved  expressly  for  the  hops  ficom 
that  place,  the  best  in  England. 
The  2nd  day  of  the  fair  (old  Michael- 
mas-day) is  the  great  hiring  day  for 
farm  servants  and  labourers  in  this 
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part  of  Hampshire  and  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Wilts ;  the  carters  appear 
with  a  piece  of  plaited  whipcord 
fastened  in  their  hats;  the  shepherds 
have  a  lock  of  wool,  and  the  threshers 
an  ear  of  wheat. 

The  chancel  of  Weyhill  Church 
(St.  Michael)  (or,  as  ike  parish  is 
properly  called,  Penton  Grafton,  a 
corruption  of  Grestein,  the  Norm, 
abbey  to  which  the  manor  belonged) 
is  early  Norm.  The  church  has  been 
well  restored,  and  laid  open  to  the 
road.  A  monument  by  Westmacott 
to  one  of  the  Crawler  family  of 
Hambridge  deserves  notice.  Barn- 
bridge  House  (M.  H.  Marsh,  Esq.) 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
inanor-house  belonging  to  William 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The 
Church  of  Penton  Mewsey  (Holy. 
Trinity),  about  1  m.  further  N.,  is 
ancient  and  deserves  notice.  It  has 
been  restored.  At  the  W.  end  is 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  bell- 
turret. 

Thruxton  Church  (Holy  Rood),  2 
m.  beyond  Weyhill,  is  for  the  most 
part  very  late  £.  E. ;  it  has  been  re- 
stored, and  contains  several  painted 
windows.  The  tower,  opening  with 
a  circular  arch  to  the  nave,  is  Norm. 
Between  the  chancel  and  the  vestry 
is  a  rich  late  Perp.  arch.  Bemark 
the  pillar  piscina.  The  monuments 
here,  however,  are  more  interesting 
than  the  church  itself.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  chancel  is  the  much- 
worn  effigy  of  a  knight,  temp.  Bich. 
I.,  with  a  large  shield  on  his  breast. 
Opposite,  and  on  a  Perp.  altar-tomb 
which  is  perhaps  of  later  date  than 
the  figures  themselves,  are  the 
effigies  of  a  knight  and  lady,  temp. 
Hen.  VI.,  and  deserving  of  all 
attention.  The  knight  wears  a 
collar  of  SS,  to  which  is  suspended 
(very  unusually)  a  Latin  cross.  In 
spite  of  the  armorial  bearings  on  the 
surcoat,  these  effigies  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  appro- 
priated. On  the  floor,  and  generally 
covered  with  matting,  is  the  very 


fine  Brass  of  Sir  John  Lisle,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Wootton  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  d.  1407,  but  the  brass  is  c. 
1425.  This  is  an  early  example  of 
complete  plate  armour  {Haines,  Mon. 
Brasses,  p.  18d). 

The  tourist  will  now  seek  in  vain 
for  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement 
discovered  in  this  parish  in  1823; 
the  whole  has  been  covered  up,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  preserve  it  from 
harm.  The  pavement  measures  1 6  ft. 
square.  In  the  centre  was  a  figure 
of  Bacchus  ridmg  on  a  panther; 
and  an  inscription  on  the  upper  part 
contained  the  words  "  Quintus  Nata- 
lius  Natalinus  et  Bodeni,"  the  letters 
V.  and  O.  being  all  that  were  trace- 
able in  a  lower  line.  The  pavement 
probably  belonged  to  a  banqueting 
room;  and  judging  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  design,  and  from  the 
dates  of  the  coins  found  here,  the 
villa  which  it  decorated  may  have 
been  built  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century.  It  lay  a  short 
distance  off  the  Boman  road  from 
Silchester  to  Salisbury.  For  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  pavement, 
see  Proc.  of  the  ArchsRol,  Inatit, 
Salisbury  vol. 

From  Thruxton  the  pedestrian 
may  pass  by  a  field-path  to  Amport^ 
li  m.  S.E.  The  restored  Church  (St. 
Mary)  is  for  the  most  part  late  Dec., 
with  a  central  tower,  the  arches 
supporting  which  deserve  attention. 
Bemark  the  flamboyant  tracery  of 
the  chancel  side  windows.  The 
nave  was  rebuilt  in  1867-8.  The 
font  is  modem.  There  are  no  monu- 
ments ;  but  the  3  swords  in  pile  and 
the  "Aimez  Loyaute  "  of  the  Paulets 
appear  on  hatchments  hung  round 
the  walls. 

Amport  House  (Marquis  of  Win- 
chester), rebuilt  after  Elizabethan 
designs  by  Wm.  Bum,  stands  in  a 
pleasant,  undulating  park,  much 
dotted  with  single  trees.  Amport, 
anciently  Anam-le-port  (so  named 
from  the  great  Norm,  house  of  de 
Port,  the  common  ancestors  of  the 
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St.  Johns  and  Pauleta),  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  latter 
family  from  a  very  early  period. 
George  Panlet  of  Amport  succeeded 
to  the  Marquisate  of  Winchester 
(the  premier  Marquisate  of  Eng- 
land) in  1794.] 

Passing  through  a  country  of 
open  downs,  with  very  little  beyond 
their  broad  expanse  in  sight,  we 
reach  at  25  m.  Grately  (Stat.). 
Grately,  immediately  S.  of  the  great 
Eoman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to  Sil- 
chester,  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance during  the  Saxon  period. 
A  witenagemot  was  held  here  un- 
der Athelstane.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Grately  possessed  5  churches 
at  that  time ;  it  is  now  a  small  vil- 
lage with  an  E.  E.  Church,  restored, 
and  containing  some  very  fine  frag- 
ments of  E.E.  stained  glass,  removed 
here  from  Salisbury  Cathedral  at 
the  time  of  its  "restoration"  by 
Wyatt.  They  consist  of  ornamental 
borders  and  scroll-work,  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  medallion  representing 
the  Annunciation,  and  of  a  very  fine 
circular  medallion  (complete)  with 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
saint's  head  is  painted  on  a  piece  of 
light  ruby  glass,  an  usual  mode 
of  indicating  the  effect  of  wounds. 
Bemark  the  countenances  of  the 
men  at  his  back,  both  decidedly 
Jewish.  Below  is  an  inscription  in 
Lombardic  characters,  "Stephanus 
orans  expirat."  The  date  of  this 
glass  is  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Jesse  in  the  W.  window  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.— 0.  Winston, 

1  m.  N.  of  Grately  is  QtMrley, 
with  an  ancient  church,  mixed  stone 
and  brick.  A  short  distance  S.W. 
is  QiMrley-hiU,  crowned  by  one  of 
the  largest  intrenchments  on  the 
Hampshire  border.  The  form  is 
irregular ;  and  the  vallum  is  double 
on  the  S.  side.  The  •  main  en- 
trance is  from   the   N.      Bemark 


traces  of  what  seem  to  be  hollow 
ways  ascending  the  hill&om  Grately, 
and  also  on  the  N.  side.  Much  of  the 
area  of  the  camp  has  been  planted 
with  beech.  Quarley  Mount,  as 
it  is  called,  is  seen  over  half  the 
county,  and  the  view  from  it  is  worth 
seeking  by  the  tourist,  though  he 
may  be  no  archaeologist.  A  great 
extent  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire 
is  visible.  The  view  is  finest  toward 
the  N.E.,  where  it  extends  over  a 
broad  rich  country,  with  patches  of 
wood  and  corn-lands,  sweeping  away 
toward  the  foot  of  the  distant  chalk 
hills.  Below,  scattered  villages  and 
church-towers,  and  the  peaked  roofs 
of  solitary  farms,  rise  from  the  midst 
of  their  encircling  trees— remains  of 
the  forest  that  once  covered  all  this 
part  of  Hampshire.  Amport  woods 
and  park  are  spread  out  beyond 
Grately.  Toward  the  S.  the  view 
is  barer,  extending  over  the  chalk 
hills  on  the  borders  of  Wilts.  The 
long  ridge  of  Danebury  (known  to 
the  sporting  world  as  the  training 
ground  of  John  Day),  with  dark  fire 
marking  the  position  of  the  camp 
on  its  summit,  is  here  conspicuous. 
The  intrenchment,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  resembles  Quarley 
and  the  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  forms  one  of  a  line  of 
3  forts  (Tatchbury,  Nursling,  World- 
bury),  extending  along  the  western 
border  of  the  county.  Some  ancient 
implements,  called,  and  probably 
rightly,  "armourer's  tools,"  found 
within  this  camp,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Winchester.  On 
the  downs  adjoining  are  some  large 
barrows  (one  of  which  is  called 
"  Canute's  "),  of  uncertain  date. 

The  tract  of  open  country  with  its 
curiously  formeid  hills,  stretching 
away  S.  below  Quarley  Mount,  is 
known  as  the  "Wallop  Fields,"  a 
name  in  which  Dr.  Guest  is  disposed 
to  recognise  the  "Gualoppum"  of 
Nennius,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  last 
battles  of  Vortigem  with  the  invading 
Saxons.    The  name  is  at  all  eTents 
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of  great  antiquity ;  and  the  Churches 
of  the  two  Wallops,  on  either  side  of 
the  old  high  road  from  Andover  to 
Salisbury,  are  ancient  and  worth 
notice.  In  that  of  Lower  Wallop  are 
some  Brasses,  the  earliest,  that  of  a 
prioress,  Maria  Gore,  dating  1436. 
The  tower  was  built  in  1702.  Crom- 
well was  at  Wallop  two  days  after 
the  taking  of  Basing  House,  on  his 
way  to  Langford,  near  Salisbury,  and 
despatched  a  letter  thence  to  Fair- 
fax, Oct.  16, 1645.  A  stream  called 
the  "  Nine-mile  Water  "  rises  in  the 
parish  of  Upper  Wallop,  and  flows 
into  the  Test.  A  flock  of  25  bustards, 
probably  the  greatest  number  last 
seen  together  in  England,  was  en- 
countered on  the  Wallop  Downs  by 
Mr.  Chafin,  author  of  the  curious 
'  Anecdotes  of  Oranboume  Chase,* 
toward  the  begining  of  the  century. 
The  bustard  formerly  roamed  in 
flocks  over  all  the  chalk  downs  of 
the  S.  of  England,  and  was  hunted 
with  dogs ;  now  it  would  seem  to  be 
extinct  there,  not  one  bird  having 
been  noticed  since  1864. 

On  the  S.  side  of  Quarley-hill  is 
the  "  Hampshire  Gap,"  a  depression 
in  the  hills,  through  which  the  old 
high  road  passes  out  of  the  county. 
About  3  m.  N.,  and  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  Hampshire,  is  South  Ted- 
worth  Park  (E.  Studd,  Esq.\  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Assheton  Smith.  Through- 
out the  house,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Smith,  slate  from  his  Llanberis 
quarries  was  used  instead  of  marble 
whererer  practicable. 

The  kennels  were  built  from  his 
designs,  and  were  well  worth  a  visit. 
In  the  stables,  in  the  time  of  this 
"  mighty  hunter,"  there  would  be  50 
horses  all  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
each  as  familiar  with  the  Squire  as  a 
pet  lapdog.  Mrs.  Smith  being  ordered 
to  Madeira  in  1845,  he  determined 
instead  to  bring  Madeira  to  her,  and 
built  a  vast  Conservatory,  308  ft.  long 
and  40  ft.  wide,  for  her  to  take  exer- 
cise in.     Here,  too,  shortly  before 


his  death,  the  Squire  himself  would 
amble  up  and  down  mounted  on  one 
of  his  &vourite  hunters.  It  was 
sold  in  1871,  and  has  since  been  re- 
erected  at  Pokesdown,  near  Bourne- 
mouth, with  the  design  of  opening 
it  as  a  Winter  Garden.  The  whole 
of  the  adjacent  district  teems  with 
memories  of  this  veteran  of  the 
chase,  whose  "iron  will  and  im- 
deviating  purpose"  metamorphosed 
the  formerly  untractable  woodland 
country  about  Ted  worth—  "nothing," 
writes  Nimrod,  "but  beds  of  flint, 
and  dense  and  imgovemable  tracts 
of  woodland,"  —  into  rideable  fox- 
coverts.  The  farmers,  we  are  told, 
"  began  to  preserve  foxes  as  if  they 
were  prize  pigs." — Life  of  T.  A, 
Smith.  The  church  is  a  small 
ancient  structure,  but  cottages  at 
Tedworth  are  models  of  neatness 
and  comfort. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  route  to 
Salisbury  see  Handbook  for  Wilts, 


ROUTE  24. 

BISHOPSTOKE  TO  SALISBURY;  BY 
ROMSEY. 

SoiUh  Western  Bailway,    Salisbury 
^  Branch,    23i  m. 

Leaving  Bishopstoke  Stat.  (Kte. 
21),  we  reach  at  2  m.  ChancUet^a 
Ford  (Stat.). 

On  the  high  ground  on  N.  is  Oan- 
bury  Park  (T.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.), 
and  beyond  it,  N.W.,  Hursley  Park 
(Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.)  (Rte.  20). 
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On  8.  notice  Chiluoorth,  where  a 
chnrch  with  a  very  conspicuous  spire 
was  erected  in  1854  by  P.  Serle,  Esq. 
Beyond  is  the  Church  of  North 
Baddesley,  which  has  portions  from 
Norm,  to  Perp.,  and  contains  the 
effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar.  The 
church  belonged  to  the  Preceptory 
of  the  Templars  at  South  Baddes- 
ley,  near  Lymington. 

7i  m.  Bomsey  (Stat.).  Inns,  White 
Horse,  Dolphin. 

Homsey,  a  municipal  borough, 
with  2056  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Test, 
"the  queen  of  Hampshire  rivers, 
with  broad  and  strong  current,  and 
water  so  clear  that  you  may  see 
every  pebble  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
high  reputation  as  a  trout  stream." 
The  town  received  its  charter  from 
James  I.,  and  its  woollen  manufac- 
tories and  paper-mills  were  at  one 
time  of  importance,  but  have  now 
quite  disappeared;  it  is  supported 
by  the  rich  agricultural  district  to 
which  it  serves  as  a  centre.  In  the 
Market-place  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lord  Pidmerston,  by  Noble,  as  also 
the  Ibum  HaU,  a  fairly  good  struc- 
ture, built  1866.  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant,  much  wooded, 
and  deserves  a  visit.  But  the  great 
object  of  interest  at  Bomsey  is  the 
noble  Abbey  Church,  which  the 
archseologist  will  make  a  point  of 
seeing. 

According  to  tradition,  Ethelwulf, 
the  father  of  Alfred,  died  at  his 
domain,  called  Stanbridge,  near 
Bomsey,  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
religious  house  was  founded  here  at 
the  commencement  of  the  10th 
century  by.  Edward  the  Elder,  son 
and  successor  of  Alfred.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Ethelwold,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
and  was  then  filled  with  Benedictine 
nims  (who  its  former  possessors  were 
is  imcertain).  From  this  time  the 
abbey  was.  greatly  favoured  by  royal 
patrons.  The  Saxon  Matilda, "  good 
Queen   Molde,"   the  first   wife  of 


Henry  I.,  was  educated  here  under 
the  care  of  her  aunt,  the  Abbess 
Christina,  sister  of  Edgar  the 
Atheling.  Mary,  daughter  of  King 
Stephen,  was  for  some  time  Abbess 
of  Bomsey,  but  broke  her  vows  to 
become  the  wife  of  Matthew,  son 
of  Theodore  Count  of  Flanders. 
She  had  herself  succeeded,  by 
the  death  of  her  brother,  to  the 
county  of  Boulogne.  Certain  of 
the  later  abbesses  seem  to  have 
set  a  still  more  indifferent  example. 
On  two  occasions  their  "immoderate 
habits  of  intemperance"  incurred  the 
severe  censures  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester.  The  abbey  was  very 
wealthy  at  the  Dissolution,  when  its 
gross  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
5382.  The  greater  part  of  its  lands 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bt.  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple  and 
the  trustees  of  the  late  John  W. 
Fleming,  Esq. 

Almost  the  only  existing  relic  of 
the  abbey  is  its  venerable  Church, 
purchased  at  the  Dissolution  by  the 
parishioners  for  100/.,  which  still 
dominates  over  the  town,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  restored  at  con- 
siderable expense.  This  is  ap- 
proached from  the  town  by  the 
abbey  gateway,  a  plain  late  building. 
The  greater  part  (choir,  tower,  and 
transepts)  is  Norm. ;  the  nave,  Tr. 
and  E.  E.  Some  Dec.  and  Perp. 
insertions  also  occur.-  The  church 
"  is  valuable  as  presenting  the  out- 
line and  general  aspect  of  a  purely 
Norman  conventual  church  more 
completely  than  any  building  of 
equal  dimensions  in  England.  For 
although  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  nave  belongs  to  a  later  style,  yet 
if  we  notice  how  carefully  the  later 
part  of  the  fabric  is  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  earlier,  and  compare 
the  whole  with  the  more  perfect 
Norman  naves  which  remain,  wo 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
dimensions  and  proportions  intended 
by  the  original  architects  are  pre- 
served •  throughout,  and  the  whole 
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design  followed  as  nearly  as  the 
difference  of  styles  would  permit.*' — 
/.  Xr.  Petit.  The  choir,  transepts, 
and  tower  are  substantially  un- 
changed, except  by  the  flattening  of 
the  roofs  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
outline;  most  Norman  churches 
have  undergone  far  greater  altera- 
tions. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a 
very  low  lantern  tower,  only  92  ft. 
high,  at  the  intersection.  Both  nave 
and  choir  have  aisles,  those  of  the 
latter  extending  eastward  of  its  ter- 
mination, and  forming  a  transverse 
aisle  behind  the  altar.  The  transepts 
have  circular  apses  to  the  £.,  now 
blocked  off  from  the  church.  The 
choir,  as  is  usual  with  unaltered 
Norman  churches,  is  short,  extending 
only  3  bays  (52  ft.)  beyond  the  tran- 
sept. The  ritual  choir,  with  the 
nuns'  stalls,  extended  some  way  into 
the  nave.  This  arrangement  ex- 
plains the  very  slight  projection 
of  the  tower  piers  into  the  centre 
of  the  building,  which  may  be 
observed  in  many  large  conventual 
churches  beside  Bomsey.  The  in- 
terior length  is  240  ft.,  width  of  nave 
and  aisles  72  ft. 

The  visitor  should  begin  his  ex- 
amination with  the  Norm,  portion  of 
the  church  (choir,  tower,  and  tran- 
septs), probably  commenced  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  "  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  purer,  grander,  or  more  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  the  style." — 
J".  L.  P.  The  piers  in  the  choir 
and  transepts  are  rectangular,  with 
engaged  shafts.  The  triforium,  a 
most  original  composition,  consists 
of  a  large  round  arch,  imder  which 
are  2,  with  a  shaft  between  them : 
''  but  the  composition  presents  this 
peculiarity,  that  from  the  common 
spring  of  these  2  arches,  immediately 
above  the  shaft,  rises  a  smaller  shaft 
which  runs  up  to  the  head  of  the 
principal  arch;  the  subordinate 
arches  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and>  having,  which  is  very  unusual, 


an  outside  curve  corresponding  with 
the  archivolt."— /.  L.  Petit.  The 
clerestory  consists  of  a  triplet  with 
shafts;  the  central  arclx  being 
pierced  for  light,  the  semi-circular 
heads  having  been  lowered  in  the 
choir,  when  the  present  poor  coved 
ceiling  was  constructed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  E.  end 
is  not  very  usual,  and  should  be 
noticed.  The  space  is  divided  by 
a  central  pier,  to  which  a  flat  ex- 
ternal buttress  corresponds,  having 
a  window  on  either  side  of  it. 
This  bisection  of  a  front  is  common 
in  the  transepts  of  Norm,  churches, 
and  occurs  occasionally  at  the  "W. 
end,  but  is  rare  at  the  E.,  where 
we  usually  find  an  apse.  The  choir 
aisles  terminate  in  apses,  curved 
only  within,  the  outside  walls  being 
fiat.  A  similar  arrangement  (but 
of  the  principal  eastern  apse)  oc- 
curs in  the  cathedral  at  Worms. — 
Petit.  The  apses  of  the  transepts 
are  circular  without.  An  E.  E.  (or 
perhaps  early  Dec.)  chapel  (the  Lady 
Chapel)  was  added  at  the  F*.  end  of 
the  choir,  but  is  now  destroyed.  Two 
of  its  windows  are  clumsily  inserted 
as  the  E.  windows  of  the  aisle. 
Two  windows  of  the  earliest  Dec. 
character,  with  3  lights,  wide  nml- 
lions,  and  geometrical  tracery,  orna- 
mented with  rich  knops  of  foliage, 
were  inserted  in  the  E.  wall  of  the 
choir  in  place  of  the  old  Norm,  win- 
dows. "Their  date  is  probably 
earlier  than  the  cloisters  and 
chapterhouse  at  Salisbury."  Some 
windows  of  a  later  date,  of  which 
the  tracery  has  disappesured,  occur 
in  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir.  In  the 
apse  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  fragment 
of  early  Dec.  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  bearing  his 
cross. 

The  mouldings  and  details  all  de- 
serve careful  attention.  The  capitals 
of  the  piers  and  shafts  are  richly 
sculptured;  and  the  "corbel  tables 
alone  would  form  a  valuable  study.** 
Against  the  W.  outside  wall  of  the  S. 
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transept  is  a  sculpture  of  Nonn.  date, 
representing  the  Crucifixion.  The 
Saviour  has  the  full  aureole ;  and  an 
open  hand  is  stretched  from  a  cloud 
above  his  head.  The  weathering  of 
the  roofs  show  that  this  sculpture 
stood  in  a  small  chapel,  of  which 
it  formed  as  it  were  the  reredos  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  N.  cloister  walk. 
A  much  enriched  Norm,  door,  now 
walled  up,  led  from  the  S.  aisle  of 
the  nave  into  this  chapel.  Above 
the  crucifix  is  a  remarkable  Norm, 
triplet.  Another  rude  bas-relief  of 
the  same  sacred  subject  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  filling  up  the  S.  arch 
formerly  leading  into  the  Lady- 
Chapel.  There  is  a  curious  but 
mutilated  Norm,  piscina  in  the  E. 
aisle,  where  are  deposited  several 
stone  coffin-lids.  There  is  a  fine 
altar-tomb  in  the  N.  aisle  of  choir, 
and  several  memorials  of  the  St. 
Barbe  and  Palmerston  families,  as 
to  the  father,  mother,  and  two 
sisters  and  brother  (Sir  W.  Temple) 
of  the  Minister ;  the  epitaph  on  the 
first  Lady  Palmerston  is  by  her 
husband,  his  grandfather. 

Some  traces  of  ancient  painting 
will  be  found  in  the  E.  aisle,  behind 
the  altar;  and  some  cinquecento 
paintings  on  wood,  which  formed 
part  of  the  screen.  An  ancient 
piece  of  embroidery  (of  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century),  now  used 
as  an  altar-cloth,  should  also  be 
remarked.  In  the  S.  transept  also 
is  the  tomb  (itself  Dec.)  of  an 
unknown  lady,  whose  effigy  is  pro- 
bably earlier  than  E.  E.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir  is  a  plain  slab 
(now  covered  by  pews),  with  the 
inscription  "  Here  lays  Sir  William 
Petty."  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lansdowne  family,  b.  1623,  the  son 
of  a  clothier,  and  a  native  of  Rom- 
sey.  He  became  physician  general 
to  the  army  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  d.  1687.  A 
monument  to  his  memory,  with 
recumbent  effigy,  was  erected   by 


the  3rd  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  nave.  Observe 
nearly  opposite  a  tomb  to  Alice 
Francis,  with  a  very  graceful  figure 
of  a  sleeping  child,  suggesting  to 
the  spectator  Chantrey*s  famous 
Lichfield  group,  but  with  much  in- 
dependent ment. 

The  central  tower  was  originally 
open  as  a  lantern,  and  the  old  ar- 
rangement has  been  partly  restored. 
It  has  two  ranges  of  arches  on  the 
inside.  "  Of  the  upper  tier  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  are  as  purely 
Roman  in  their  design  as  any 
specimen  of  antiquity."  "From  the 
top  of  the  tower  a  beautiful  view  is 
obtained  over  the  rich  surrounding 
country.  An  apple-tree,  which  duly 
ripened  its  fruit,  and  was  of  consider- 
able age,  was  growing  on  the  wall 
here  until  about  1820,  when  it  was 
cut  down  under  the  apprehension 
that  it  endangered  the  tower. 

Passing  into  the  ruive^  the  first  4 
bays  are  evidently  still  Norm,  as 
high  as  the  stringcourse  under  the 
clerestory.  The  arrangement  of  pier 
and  triforium  arch  recalls  that  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  clere- 
story above  them  is  Tr.-Norm.,  pass- 
ing into  E.  E.,  with  pointed  arches, 
but  still  retaining  the  square  abacus, 
a  strong  Norm,  characteristic.  The  3 
western  bays  of  the  nave  are  pure  E. 
E. ;  but  are  made  to  assimilate,  by 
rectangular  basements  of  piers,  &c., 
with  the  older  work,  on  the  founda- 
tions of  which  it  evidently  rests.  The 
arches  are  made  segmental  to  corre- 
spond in  height  and  breadth  with  the 
spaces  already  marked  out  for  them. 
"  The  points  of  correspondence  and  of 
contrast  in  the  two  adjacent  bays," 
as  well  as  the  gradual  transition  of 
one  style  to  another,  "  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied."—/.  L.  P.  The 
coved  timber  roof  is  a  good  modem 
reconstruction.  The  cloisters  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave  are  completely 
destroyed,  but  the  corbels  of  the 
roofs,  in  two  tiers,  remain.  There 
is  a  much    enriched    Norm,    door 
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(walled  up)  in  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
nave ;  and  fine  £.  E.  doors  (those 
now  used),  with  shafts,  and  capitals 
of  foliage,  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of 
the  nave. 

The  toest  front  is  remarkable,  and 
very  fine, "  not  exceeded  in  grandeur 
by  any  structure  of  similar  dimen- 
sions.— J,  L.  P,  The  centre  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  triplet  of  lancets,  one 
40  fL,  the  others  36  ft.  high;  they 
are  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Clayton  and  BeU,  '^  exemplifying  the 
idea  of  government  descendmg  from 
heaven  to  earth,'*  as  a  memorial  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  There  is  no  W. 
door.  A  wide  pointed  arch,  reach- 
ing into  the  gable,  and  having  in 
its  head  an  elegant  cinquefoUed 
opening,  comprehends  the  whole, 
^e  aisles  have  each  a  pointed 
window  of  one  light.  There  are 
massive  buttresses,  with  a  basement 
^  remarkably  bold  and  charac- 
teristic" The  clerestory  on  the  N. 
side  forms  a  continuous  arcade,  and 
is  singularly  beautiful. 

The  external  pilasters,  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  which 
in  the  choir  and  transept  fronts 
form  the  imposts  of  blauK  arches, 
deserve  notice  as  indicating  "that 
the  development  of  those  principles 
which  formed  the  Gothic  style  was 
at  hand."— Pe<«.  The  Gothic,  in 
fact,  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
Norm.,  *''  which,  as  we  meet  with  it 
in  our  own  country,  is  much  nearer 
to  the  Gk)thic  than  it  is  to  the 
Roman."  How  completely  the  two 
styles  (Norm,  and  Goth.)  may  be 
made  to  assimilate  appears  in  the 
nave. 

Bomsey  was  visited  by  James  I., 
Aug.  5, 1607,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  when  a  sermon 
was  preached  before  the  king  and 
his  court  by  Bp.  Andrewes. 

Glo^e  to  the  town  of  Bomsey,  S., 
and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river 
Test,  is  Broadlands  (Bt.  Hon.  W. 
Cowper-Temple),  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  St.  Barbes.    (Edward  St. 

[flWiry,  Ac] 


Barbe  was  the  host  of  James  I.) 
The  house,  of  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  was  built  from  a 
design  by  •* Capability"  Brown,  who 
laid  out  the  grounds,  and  improved 
by  the  2nd  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
father  of  the  Minister,  from  designs 
by  Holland,  the  builder  of  Carlton 
House.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  some  importance,  also 
made  by  the  2nd  Lord,  among  which 
are  specimens  of  Salvator  Bom, 
Bubens,  Vandyek,  Beynolds,  &c., 
"  The  Infant  Academy,"  bequeathed 
by  Sir  Joshua  to  Lord  Palmerston ; 
"  the  Children  in  the  Wood,"  also 
by  Beynolds;  "the  Forge,"  by 
Wright  of  Derby;  and  a  copy  by 
Domenichino  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra's  "Descent  from  the  Cross," 
deserve  special  notice.  Some  an- 
tique statuary  is  also  preserved 
here.  The  Premier's  favourite  room 
overlooks  the  Test,  and  the  lawn 
slopes  from  the  house  to  the  river, 
which  abounds  with  trout.  There 
are  some  pleasant  walks  in  the 
grounds,  but  the  park  is  small  and 
little  varied.  2  m.  N.  of  Bomsey  is 
Stanbridge,  where  a  gabled  an4 
pinnacled  house,  with  a  porch  dated 
1652,  but  with  an  early  pointed  arch 
to  the  windows  in  the  rear,  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Ethel- 
wulf  s  manor. 

About  3  m.  W.  of  Bomsey  is 
Embley  Park  (S.  Smith,  Esq.),  a 
place  which  will  hereafter  be  re- 
garded with  at  least  as  much  interest 
as  Broadlands,  though  of  a  different 
kind.  Much  of  the  house,  the 
home  of  Florence  Nightingale  (her 
birthplace  was  the  city  after  which 
she  was  named),  is  Elizabethan, 
but  of  no  very  marked  character. 
The  gardens  are  very  beautiful, 
looking  across  to  the  low  wood- 
covered  hills  on  the  Wiltshire  border, 
and  famous  for  their  rhododendrons, 
which  attain  a  very  unusual  size  in 
this  ipext  of  Hampshire. 

The  Church  of  K  WelUno,  2  m. 
further,  immediately  on  the  border 
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of  the  county,  and  serving  also  as 
the  parish  churph  of  West  Welldw, 
in  Wilts,  contains  some  wall-paint- 
ings representing  the  Savionrwith 
the  12  Apostles.  They  were  dis- 
covered breath  the  whitewash,  and 
deserve  notice. 

11  m.  Dwnbridge  (Stat.)  1  m.  S.E. 
is  Mottisfont  (Lady  Mill),  but  it 
is  more  readily  reached  from  the 
Mottisfont  Stat  on  the  Andover  line 
(Rte.  25),  where  it  will  be  found 

3i  m.  N.W.  is  East  Tyiherly,  with 
a  small  restored  E.E.  church.  Lock' 
erley  HaU  (F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq.) 
is  a  handsome  modem  Elizabethan 
mansion.  The  old  Manor  House  is 
now  a  farm.  Hence  to  Dean  Stat. 
(14f  m.),  where  the  line  passes  into 
Wiltshire,  the  country  rises  into 
somewhat  bare  downs  on  S.,  but  is 
well  wooded  on  N.  East  and  West 
Dean  are  inconsiderable  places,  but 
a  Eoman  pavement  was  found  at 
the  latter  in  1741,  and  in  its  church 
are  some  fine  monuments  of  the  old 
family  of  Evelyn  of  Dean  House, 
and  of  the  Pierrepoints. 

4  m.  N.  of  East  Dean,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  county,  is  Norman 
Court  (W,  Baring,  Esq.),  a  stately 
mansion  built  about  100  years  since. 
The  park  is  large,  and  is  famous  for 
the  size  and  beauty  of  its  beech- 
trees.  This  place,  which  lies  on  the 
line  of  the  Boman  road  from  Win- 
chester to  Salisbury,  is  interesting 
as  being,  according  to  tradition,  the 
spot  at  which  the  Conqueror  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  '*  men  of 
Sarisberie.'*  The  Saxon  delegates 
from  the  western  counties  had  assem- 
bled at  Old  Sarum,  and  came  on 
here,  where  they  became  the  *^  liege 
men  "  of  King  WiUiam. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  road  to 
Salisbury,  see  Handbook  for  WiUs, 


ROUTE  25. 

ANDOVER    TO    SOUTHAMPTON,     BY 
STOCKBRIDGE. 

South  Western  Batlway.  26  m. 

For  Andover,  see  Bte.  23. 

The  railway,  which  has  super- 
seded the  Andover  canal,  and  for  the 
most  part  is  constructed  on  its  bed, 
follows  very  nearly  the  line  of  the 
Anton  river  as  far  as  Testcombe, 
and  thence  accompanies  the  united 
streams  of  the  Anton  and  Test  to 
Hedbridge,  at  the  head  of  the  South- 
ampton Water.  The  archsBologist 
may  make  a  pleasant  round  horn 
Andover,  visiting  the  churches  of  the 
Olatfords,  Ohilbolton,  Barton  Stacey, 
and  Longparish,  fiom  whence  he 
may  either  return  to  Andover  or 
TOToceed  to  the  railway  station  at 
Whitchurch;  the  distance  is  about 
14  m. 

2  m.  Clatford  (Stat)  }  m.  N.  is 
the  Church  of  Upper  Clatford,  which 
the  archsBologist  should  visit  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
2  slightly  pointed  arches,  resting  on 
a  massive  circular  pier  in  the  centre, 
and  on  2  semicircular  ones  at  the 
sides.  The  chain  moulding  round 
the  slender  abacus  should  be  noticed. 
The  soffetes  of  the  arches  are  quite 
plain.  Above  them  Is  apparently  a 
solid  mass  of  wall.  This  work  is 
Tr.-Norm. ;  but  the  windows  and 
arrangements  of  the  chancel  beyond 
have  oeen  so  altered  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  their  original  state. 
There  is  a  K.  door  in  the  nave  (now 
blocked  up),  which  is  no  doubt 
Norm.,  and  one  plain  Dec.  window 
remains.  The  tower  has  been  much 
altoted,  but  should  be  noticed.   Tho 
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shell  is  perhaps  Konn.  The  manor 
of  Upper  Olatford  belonged  to  the 
king  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey. 

A  mile  down  the  stream  is  the 
Church  of  Qoodworth,  or  Lower  Cla^ 
ford,  which  has  been  restored.  The 
nave  is  Tr.-Norm.;  the  chancel  E. 
E.  with  trefoil-headed  lancets.  Re- 
mark the  heads  at  the  capitals  of 
the  last  bay  of  the  nave,  and  the 
brackets  for  figures  in  the  N.  aisle. 
The  font  is  E.  E.  There  is  some 
tolerably  good  modem  stained  glass. 

1  m.  S.W.  is  Bed  Bice  House  (Rev. 
Thomas  Best).  The  avenues  of 
beeches  were  planted  by  a  former 
owner,  Greneral  Webb,  one  of  Marl- 
borough's veterans,  in  oommemorar 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
The  drawing-room  of  this  house  is 
one  of  the  reputed  localities  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  whose  unde,  Mr. 
Errinston,  was  then  its  owner.  (See 
Brambridge,  Bte.  20.)  The  mar- 
riage really  took  place  in  her  drawing- 
room  at  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham. 

From  lower  Glatford  you  may 
stretch  across  the  country  1.  to  the 
stream  of  the  Test  at  WherweU  (about 

2  m.  S.E.).  The  valley  of  Wherwell, 
richly  wooded,  opens  very  strikingly 
from  the  bare  fields  on  me  hill-side 
above.  It  was  here  that  Elfrida,  the 
widow  of  King  Edgar,  founded  a 
Benedictine  nunnery,  of  which  she 
became  herself  the  first  abbess,  in 
expiation  of  her  two  murders — that 
of  her  first  husband  Ethelwold,  killed 
at  her  instigation  by  Edgar,  and  that 
of  her  step-son  Edward  the  Martyr, 
stabbed  in  her  presence  at  the  gate 
of  Corfe  Oastle.  Elfirida,  who  was 
buried  at  Wherwell,  is  also  the  re- 
puted foundress  of  the  abbey  of 
Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  to 
this  abbey  that  Edith,  wife  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was  sent  by 
her  husband,  and  there  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  abbess,  his  sister. 
The  revenue  of  Wherwell  Abbey  at 
the  Dissolution  was  8392.    It  was 


granted  to  the  first  Lord  Delaware ; 
and  the  site  of  the  abbey  itself, 
together  with  the  adjoining  manors, 
have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Iremongers.  The'  present  house 
of  Wherwell  Priory  (Ix>rd  Gardner) 
is  entirely  modem,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cellars,  which  are  the 
vaults  of  the  old  buildings.  There 
is  a  small  but  good  park,  through 
which  the  Test  in  two  or  more 
streams  sparkles  pleasantly.  The 
Church  of  Wherwell  was  rebuilt  in 
1858,  in  good  taste ;  it  contains  several 
memoritd  windows,  chiefly  for  the 
Iremonger  family.  Some  figures 
found  in  the  foundation  of  the  old 
church  are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Winchester. 

Extending  over  the  hills  N.  be- 
tween Wherwell  and  Andover  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  forest  of 
Harewood,  a  tract  of  open  copses 
and  intersecting  green  roads,  among 
which  the  pedestnan  may  easily  lose 
his  way.  (In  this  wood,  and  in 
others  about  Andover,  the  beautiful 
Daphne  mezereon  grows  wild,  and 
may  be  tracked  in  the  early  spring 
by  the  powerful  scent  of  its  blossoms.) 
In  an  open  glade  of  Harewood  forest 
(on  the  side  toward  Andover)  a  short 
obelisk  has  been  erected  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

"  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  963, 
upon  this  spot,  beyond  the  time  of 
memory  called  Dead  Man's  Flacky 
tradition  reports  that  Edgar,  sur- 
named  the  Peaceable,  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  ardour  of  youth,  love, 
and  indignation,  slew  with  his  own 
hands  Earl  Ethelwold,  owner  of  the 
forest  of  Harewood,  in  resentment  of 
the  Earl's  having  basely  betrayed 
his  royal  confidence,  and  perfidiously 
married  his  intended  bride,  the 
beauteous  Elfrida,  daughter  of 
Ordgar  Earl  of  Devonshire,  after- 
wards wife  of  King  Edgar,  and  by 
him  mother  of  King  Ethelred  n.  ; 
which  Queen  Elfrida  after  Edgar's 
death  murdered  his  eldest  son  King 
q2 
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Edward  the  Martyr,  and  founded  the 
nunnery  of  Wherwell." 

The  story  of  the."  base  betrayal  of 
the  royal  confidence"  by  Earl  Ethel- 
wold  occurs  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  is  well  known.  Other 
places  have  been  suggested  as  the 
scene  of  the  murder  (among  others, 
Harewood  and  Warleigh,  both  in 
Devonshire),  but  a  constant  tradition 
has  fixed  on  this  spot;  and  the 
forest  here  was  (it  is  asserted)  in 
the  hands  of  Earl  Ethelwold  at  th^ 
time. 

Beyond  Wherwell  Priory,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  Anton  and  Test, 
is  the  restored  Church  of  ChilboUon, 
E.  E.  and  Dec.  The  tower  is 
modem.  Ghilbolton,  frtthe  period 
of  the  Domesday  survey,  belonged 
to  the  Bp.  of  Winchester,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  that 
see  by  Athelstan,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish 
giant  Colbrand  by  Guy  of  Warwick 
(see  Rte.  20,  Winchester).  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  overthrow 
is  legendary,  although  Athelstan's 
grant  is  authentic. 

The  Church  of  Barton  Stacey, 
about  2  m.  E.  of  Ghilbolton,  is  in- 
teresting, and  deserves  a  visit.  It 
is  cruciform  and  E.  E.,  with  a  Ferp. 
tower.  There  is  some  interesting 
early  screen-work.  The  coping  of 
the  churchyard  wall  is  original. — 
/.  H.  P.  Near  Bransbury,  in  this 
parish,  is  Van  dyke,  a  bold  earth- 
work on  the  crest  of  the  hill  ad- 
joining Drayton  Park  (J.  W.  Birch, 
Esq.),  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Andover  to  Micheldever. 

5^  m.  FttJZerton  (Stat.).  Fullerton 
is  a  tithing  of  Wherwell.  |  m.  S. 
is  Leckford,  and  1  m.  W.  Lmgstoek^ 
imder  Longstock-hill,  and  overlook- 
ing the  downs  around  Stockbridge, 
but,  beyond  the  wide  view,  present- 
ing nothing  of  interest. 

8  m.  StoMridge  (Stat).    Stock- 
'^«^  is  a  borough  by  prescription 


(Pop.  853),  which  returned  M.P.8 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  dis- 
franchised by  the  first  Reform  Act. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  a 
Town-hall  (now  used  as  a  National 
School),  built  by  the  1st  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  but  contains  nothing 
to  delay  the  tourist  unless  he  be 
a  brother  of  tlie  angle.  The  trout- 
fishing  in  the  Test  is  excellent;  but, 
as  throughout  the  county,  it  is  strictly 
preservS.  The  church  (St.  Peter) 
was  rebuilt  in  1866  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  aUd  the  site  of  the  former 
structure  is  used  as  a  cemetery. 

After  the  fiight  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  from  Winchester  Castle  in 
1141,  she  was  overtaken  at  Stock- 
bridge  by  the  soldiers  of  Stephen, 
where  her  half-brother,  Robert  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  fought  desperately 
to  cover  her  retreat,  and  then  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  church,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  Empress  herself  es- 
caped to  the  castle  at  Devizes. 

Stockbridge,  like  Andover,  is  fa- 
mous in  electioneering  story.  The 
venality  of  the  free  and  independent 
burgesses,  most  of  whom  received  a 
substantial  "compliment"  from  their 
honourable  member,  gaining  for  them 
the  name  of  "sixty-pounders,"  is 
alluded  to  in  City's  'Journey  to 
Exeter.' 

'*  Sad  melancholy  every  visage  wears; 
What  I   no  election  come  in  seven  long 

years? 
Our  streets  no  more  with  tides  of  ale  shall 

float, 
Nor  cobblers  feast  six  years  upon  a  vote." 

Sir  R.  Steele  was  one  of  its  mem* 
bers  for  one  parliament,  but  was  ad- 
vised not  to  present  himself  again, 
as  he  had  Sealed  to  send  "  an  apple 
stuck  full  of  guineas,"  according  to 
promise,  to  the  wife  of  the  bailiC 

The  Stockbridge  races,  organized 
by  the  Bibury  (3lub,  which  has  its 
head-<|uarters  at  Andover,  have  some 
celebrity  in  sporting  circles.  They 
are  usually  held  towards  the  end  of 
June,  on  Danebury-hiU,  about  3  m. 
N.W.  of  the  town.    <' Stockbridge 
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and  its  neighbourhood  aze  a  sort  of 
Southern  Newmarket,  and  the  racing 
partakes  of  the  purely  business  cha- 
racter which  marks  the  head-quarters 
of  the  turf." 

A  road  winds  westward  between 
the  hills  from  Stockbridge  toward 
Salisbury,  crossing  the  Hampshire 
border  at  the  6th  milestone.  A  short 
distance  S.  of  this  road  is  Broughtonf 
lying  on  the  old  Boman  road  between 
Winchester  and  Salisbury,  and  pro- 
bably representing  the  intermediate 
station  of  Brigis  or  Brige,  which  is 
said  to  be  still  traceable  in  the  woods. 
The  font  in  the  church  is  worth 
notice. 

11  m.  Horsebridge  (Stat),  1  m. 
W.  of  Kind 9  8(mllxmm^  a  parish  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  philan- 
thropist, as  the  place  where  the  great 
educational  experiment  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  teaching  of  a  viUage 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  self-supporting,  was  so  successfully 
tried  by  me  then  vicar,  the  Bev.  B. 
Dawes,  afterwards  Dean  of  Hereford. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Dawes'  work  is 
stated  by  Bp.  Sumner  of  Winchester 
(^Conspectus  of  Diocese^  p.  xiv.)  to 
have  been  *'  beneflcially  felt  through 
the  whole  diocese,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  England."  The 
Church,  which  adjoins  the  high  road, 
is  Tr.-Norm.  (nave)  and  Dec.  (chan- 
cel). On  the  N.  side  of  the  latter 
is  a  sepulchral  recess,  in  which  is 
placed  a  stone  coffin,  with  a  figure 
in  low  relief,  the  head  destroyed,  but 
the  trefoil  canopy  remaining.  On 
the  edge  of  the  slab  is  the  name 
William  de  Bra*,  1186.  The  tower 
is  of  wood  on  3  sides,  but  the  W. 
wall  of  it  is  of  stone,  with  an  E.  E. 
corbel  table.—/.  H,  P.  The  ruins 
of  a  large  mansion  once  existing 
near  the  church,  but  removed  for 
the  sdiools,  are  said  to  have  been 
tho#e  of  a  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
"  time-honoured  Lancaster,"  to  which 
duchy  a  great  part  of  the  parish 
is  still  attached.    Very  large  and 


ancient  yew-trees  abound  near  the 
ruins. 

The  Church  of  IdUle  Samboum, 
2  m.  N.,  is  plain  E.  E.,  but  with 
some  pilaster  buttresses  on  the  N. 
side  resembling  those  of  Corhamp- 
ton.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
iyv;  and  within,  occupying  the  place 
where  the  altar  should^be,  is  a  family 
pew  I 

On  the  down  N.  of  Little  Som- 
boum,  traversed  by  the  high  road 
from  Stockbridge  to  Winchester,  is 
Worldbury  Mount,  the  summit  of 
which  is  intrenched,  and  contains 
an  area  of  about  20  acres.  On  the 
side  facing  the  road  is  the  figure  of  a 
white  horse  cut  in  the  turf,  but  of  no 
great  antiquity. 

AsiMey  Church,  about  1  m.  S.E. 
of  Little  Somboum,  is  Norm.,  and 
reteuns  most  of  the  original  small 
windows.  In  the  W.  gable  are 
round-headed  openings  for  2  bells, 
with  Norm,  imposts  (comp.  Littleton 
and  Gorhampton,  Btes.  18, 20).  The 
chancel  arch  is  very  small,  with  an 
opening  on  each  side  more  than  half 
as  wide  as  the  arch  itself. — J,  H,  P. 
The  poor-box  has  the  date  1595. 

W.  of  the  line  is  the  village  of 
Bossington,  with  a  church,  rebuilt 
in  1839,  where,  on  the  line  of  the 
Boman  road,  which  here  crosses 
the  Test,  a  pig  of  lead,  of  nearly 
156  lbs.,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  discovered  in  1783.  It  bears  an 
inscription  referring  it  to  tlie  4th 
consulate  of  Nero,  a.d.  60  to  68.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  morass  when  on  its  way  from 
the  country  of  the  Oangi,  whose 
name  it  bears,  to  Glausentum  for 
exportation.  Bossington  Mouse,  a 
modern  Elizabethan  mansion,  Tyr- 
whitt  Walker,  Esq. 

14  m.  MoUisfont  (Stat.).  The  vil- 
and  church  lie  a  E^ort  distance 
Almost  adjoining  is  MoUisfont 
Abbey  (Lady  Barker  Mill),  where 
are  some  remains  of  an  Augustinian 
priory.     A  Saxon  foundation  pro- 
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bably  existed  here;  bnt  the  priory 
was  endowed  after  the  Gonqn^  l^ 
Balph  Flambard,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church,  and  afterwards  Bp.  of 
Dorham,  who  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  its  founder.  Ower  autho- 
rities make  the  founder  William 
Brewer,  early  in  King  John's  reign. 
He  had  a  brother  known  as  ^fiie 
Holy  Man  in  the  Wall,"  &mous  for 
his  miracles,  who  made  Ibw  bene- 
factions to  the  priory.  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  Edward  I.,  was  also  one 
of  its  principal  benefiactors.  Henry 
Vm.  exchanged  the  priory  with 
Lord  Sandys  for  the  manor  of  Chel- 
sea ;  and  after  the  sale  of  the  Yyne 
the  Sandys  fieimily  continued  to  re- 
side here  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line ;  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  last  Lord  Sandys,  to  whom 
Mottisfont  fell,  married  Sir  John 
Mill  of  Nursling,  ancestor  of  the  late 
baronet.  The  house  is  ancient,  and 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  priory,  the 
cellars  of  which  remain.  Some  part 
of  the  cloisters  is  also  preserved. 
(Leland  says  that  Lord  Sandys  "  be- 
gan to  translate  the  old  building  of 
the  Priory  and  to  make  a  fair  Maner 
Place,  but  the  work  is  left  onper- 
fecte.")  In  the  house  is  an  ancient 
painting  of  some  interest,  represent- 
mg  2  legendary  events  in  the  life  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  1st  com- 
partment he  receives  a  visit  from 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  after  having 
passed  3  days  and  nights  in  fieisting 
and  prayer,  in  order  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah.  In 
the  2nd  he  is  writing,  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  form  of  a  dove,  hovering  at 
his  ear. 

At  Tirruiburyf  2  m.  S.E.,  is  an  in- 
trenchment  of  uncertain  date.  Tima- 
hury  Manor  (Hon.  B.  H.  Dutton). 

17  m.  lUynuey  (Stat),  Bte.  24. 

From  Bomsey  the  tourist  may  use 

the  rly.  to  Southampton  (9  m.},  bul^ 

at  least  as  &r  as  Bedbridge  (5  m.), 

'^   v^    do    better    to    take    the 


road  by  Broadlands  and  near  the 
Test.  By  this  latter  course  he 
will  pass  Nursling  or  NuUhaUing, 
interesting  as  the  "HnutsciUing" 
of  the  Life  of  St  Boni&ce.  At  the 
close  of  the  7th  cent  a  small  Bene- 
dictine monastery  existed  here, 
in  which  Winftid  of  Crediton,  the 
future  apostle  of  Central  G^ennany, 
passed  his  earlier  years.  It  seems  to 
have  disappeared  (possibly  destroyed 
by  the  Northmen)  before  the  don- 

Oat  which  nme  Nursling  be- 
to  the  Bp.  of  Winchester. 
The  church  here  is  mostly  Tr.- 
Norm.,  but  with  later  additions. 
There  is  an  ornate  17th-cent.  monu- 
ment to  Sir  B.  Mill  and  his  wife, 
d.  1613.  In  this  parish  is  Grove 
Placcy  a  Tudor  building,  with  a 
noble  avenue  of  lime-trees.  Near  to 
it  is  BownTtams,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Colt,  where  there  is  a  good 
Dec.  church,  built  by  her  as  a  me- 
morial of  her  husband. 

For  Bedbridge  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Journey  to  Southampton,  see 
Bte.  26. 


BOUTE  26. 

SOUTHAMPTON    TO    RINQWOOD,  B7 
BROCKENHURST. 

The  Hew  Forest. 

8.  W,  Mly.,  Southampton  and  Dor- 
Chester  Line,    25|  m. 

[Some  very  picturesque  parts  of 
the  New  Forest,  lying  along  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Southampton  Water, 
may  be  visited  by  water  from  South- 
ampton. Beaulieu  Abbey  may  be 
reached  from  Hythe  (Bte.  21,  Exc. 
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h,  from  Southampton),  and  the 
comer  between  the  Beanlieu  river 
and  the  Southampton  Water  is 
worth  exploration  (Rte.  21).  Good 
views  of  the  Channel,  and  of  the 
opposite  Isle  of  Wight,  are  oc- 
casionally commanded.  The  drive 
from  Southampton  to  Lyndhurst  (10 
m.),  and  thence  to  Stoney  Cross 
(6  m.)  and  back,  altogether  a  round 
of  nearly  40  m.,  will  show,  the 
traveller  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing scenery  in  the  forest.  The  best 
centres,  however,  for  a  thorough 
enjoyment  of  this  district— as  de- 
lightful as  any  part  of  England — 
will  be  found  to  be  Lyndhurst  and 
Brockenhurst,  near  both  of  which 
there  are  railway  stations.  At 
either  of  these  places  the  tourist 
may  fix  himself  for  some  days,  sure 
of  finding  interesting  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  about  him  in 
all  directions.] 

The  West-end  Southampton  Stat, 
is  at  Blechyrhden,  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  whence  we  proceed  to 
MiUbrook  (2  m.),  where,  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  the  Ch.,  Bobert  Pollok, 
the  poet,  is  buried.  Redbridge(S^m.), 
and  Totton  (4  m.),  the  last  two  form- 
ing in  reality  but  one  town,  which 
is  a  busy  place,  with  a  quay,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  in  com,  coal,  and 
timber.  Redbridge,  which  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Test  with  the 
Southampton  Water,  here  crossed 
by  the  railway  on  a  timber  viaduct, 
i  m.  long,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
•*  Hreutford  "  and  Vadum  Arundinis 
of  Bede,  who  describes  a  small 
monastery  as  existing  there  in  the 
7th  century,  the  abbot  of  which,  by 
name  Cynibert,  failing  in  his  attempt 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  two  sons 
of  Arvald  King  of  Wight,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ceadwalla, 
delayed  their  death  till  he  had 
brought  them  to  Christian  baptism. 
(H.  Ecdes.  iv.  16.)  It  had  quite 
disappeared  before  the  Conquest. 

1  m.  S.  of  Totton  is  Ming,  called 


Edlinges  in  Domesday,  where  the 
Church  (St.  'Mary),  restored  by 
Ferrey,  has  some  points  of  interest. 
It  is  chiefly  Dec,  **but  there  is  a 
rude  Romanesque  arch  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  pro- 
bably was  part  of  the  Saxon  church ; 
its  simple  form  and  characteristic 
masonry  prove  it  to  be  of  very  early 
date,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  offered  by 
Mr.  Wise,  in  his  work  upon  the 
*New  Forest,'  that  William  was 
not  guilty  of  the  entire  destruction 
of  churches  traditionally  ascribed  to 
him"  (B.  Ferrey,  in  OenVs  Mag., 
Aug.  1865,  p.  211).  2  m.  S.  is 
Marchwood,  where  there  is  a  costly 
but  disappointing  Church,  erected 
by  the  late  Mr.  Holloway,  of  March- 
wood  Park,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Derrick,  of  Oxford.  Here  also 
are  the  largest  powder-magazines 
in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  storing 
76,000  barrels  of  100  lbs.  each,  and 
standing  on  17  acres  of  ground. 
Each  of  the  seven  carefully  isolated 
magazines  is  a  '^well-lit  and  venti- 
lated, and  beautifully  clean  pine- 
wood  cabinet  of  vast  dimensions, 
wall,  ceilings,  and  fittings  gleaming 
in  all  the  bright  dry  freshness  of 
that  wood,  with  not  a  speck  of  dirt 
to  soil  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief, 
or  sign  of  cobweb  or  stain  of  any 
kind."— 2Vnie«,  Nov.  3, 1864.  There 
is  also  a  barrack  for  a  garrison  of 
about  70  artillerymen.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  approach  of 
a  stranger  is  regarded  with  most 
jealous  suspicion.  The  magazines 
are  now  generally  looked  on  as 
dangerously  near  Southampton,  and 
their  removal  is  sought. 

About  2  m.  N.W.  of  Totton  is 
Tatchhury  Mount,  with  traces  of  an 
intrenchment  on  its  summit,  one 
of  a  chain  of  camps  which  extended 
along  the  western  border  of  the 
county.  On  the  further  side  of 
Tatchhury  is  Fauttons  (W.  Hans 
Sloane  Stanley,  Esq.),  containing  a 
good  collection  of  pictures.  « 
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Leaying  Totton,  the  rly.  bends  S., 
croflses  Netley  Marsh,  and  enters  the 
forest  at 

7iD.  Lj^ndhurst-road  (Stat.)-  There 
are  omnibuses  3  times  a  day  to  the 
town  of  Lyndhurst,  2J  m.  S.W. ;  the 
walk  or  ride  is  most  picturesque. 
The  tourist  may  establiim  himself  at 
the  Crown,  a  very  good  Inn,  standiug 
on  a  terrace  with  a  flower-decked 
front.  Lyndhurst  is  in  effect  the 
"  capital "  of  the  New  Forest ;  and  a 
general  description  of  the  district  in 
which  it  stands  will  be  best  intro- 
duced here. 

The  whole  of  the  triangle  between 
the  Southampton  Water,  the  Avon 
river,  and  the  border  of  Wiltshire, 
seems  to  have  been  a  densely  wooded 
district  from  the  earliest  period.  It 
is  in  all  probability  the  **Natan 
leaga,"  the  "Leas  of  Nate,"  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gbronide,  which  as- 
seri»  that  the  country  was  first  so 
named  after  a  battle  in  the  vear 
508,  of  which  Netley  Marsh  (which 
we  have  first  passed  over)  is  assigned 
as  the  site,  when  Oerdic  and  Gynric 
conquered  the  British  chief  Natan- 
leod  (Ambrosius).— Dr.  Guest  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  during 
the  later  Saxon  period  was  Ttene,  or 
Ythene,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
uncertain.  Its  present  name  of  "  the 
New  Forest  *'  dates  of  course  from 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the 
entire  district  was  afforested.  Fictile 
vessels  of  Uie  Roman  period  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  site  of  a  kiln  fixed ; 
it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  more 
then  one  pottery  must  have  existed 
on  the  spot.  No  traces  of  ancient 
buildings  have,  however,  been 
found. 

The  formation  of  the  New  Forest, 
in  1079,  just  thirteen  years  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  like  the 
devastation  of  Northumoerland,  is 
generally  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  instances  of  the 
Conqueror's  despotic  cruelty.     An 


examination,  however,  of  the  Domes- 
day record,  in  which  the  manors 
contained  in  each  hundred  are  duly 
inserted,  with  their  respective  values 
at  the  time  of  the  Confessor's  death, 
and  after  their  afforestation  by 
William,  proves  that  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  wanton  destruction  are 
not  to  be  received  without  consider- 
able modification.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicler,  who  states  that  he  was 
the  Conqueror's  contemporary,  says, 
"He  planted  a  great  preserve  for 
deer  (He  ssette  mycd  deor  frith),  and 
he  laid  down  laws  therewith,  that 
whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind 
should  be  blinded.  lie  forbade  the 
harts  and  also  the  boars  to  be  killed. 
As  greatly  did  he  love  the  tall  deer 
as  if  he  were  their  father."  The 
Norman  kings,  as  we  know  from 
their  records,  were  as  avaricious  as 
they  were  tyrannical,  and  would  not 
willingly  sacrifice  their  revenue 
even  for  the  sake  of  their  sport. 
Hence  they  turned  to  their  own  use 
the  thickly  wooded  parts  of  the 
district,  without  driving  away  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest,  and  left  the 
churches  untouched,  if  they  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  hunters. 
Mr.  Ferrey  asserts  that  "many  of 
the  churciies  in  the  forest  still 
retain  portions  of  undoubted  early 
work,"  and  we  know  that  soon  after 
the  afforestation  a  church  was  built 
at  Boldre,  in  the  very  wildest  part 
of  the  forest,  and  another  at  Ho^e. 
The  Domesday  record,  moreover, 
proves  that,  although  80  manors  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  district  ceased 
to  be  cultivated  after  the  affi)res- 
tation,  the  great  majority  continued 
in  tillage  as  before. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who 
bring  specific  charges  of  absolutely 
wanton  devastation  against  William 
are  William  of  Jumi^ges  and  Orderio 
Yitalis,  who  wrote  50  years  or  more 
after  his  death.  After  them  the 
story  increases  in  horrors  and  in 
minute  detail,  until  at  last  Enyght- 
on,  in  the  14th  century,  informs  us 
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that  22  mother  churches,  with 
**  Tillas/'  chapels,  and  manors,  and, 
according  to  some,  52  parish  churches, 
were  destroyed  and  removed  during 
the  formation  of  the  forest.  Orderio 
had  abready  asserted,  what  all  his 
successors  copied  from  him,  that 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  the  district  was  a  very  populous 
one;  covered  with  farms  and  fertile 
fields,  from  which  abundant  supplies 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Win- 
chester. The  geology  of  the  New 
Forest  shows  that  tlus  cannot  have 
been  the  case ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  destroyed  churches,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  no  trace  or  foundation  of 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, while  the  only  two  churches 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  Milford 
and  Brockenhurst,  stand  to  this  hour. 
The  real  grievance  was  the  sub- 
jection of  the  entire  district  to  the 
savage  forest  law  of  the  Normans,  a 
law  which  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  life  of  a  stag  as  of  far  more 
value  than  that  of  a  peasant,  and 
naturally  brought  all  sorts  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  in  its  train.  Much 
of  the  New  Forest  had  been  a  royal 
hunting-ground  in  earlier  times; 
but  although  the  Saxon  monarchs 
delighted  in  the  chase,  their  forest 
laws  never  approached  the  severity 
of  those  introduced  by  the  Normans. 
Their  forest  code,  aggravating  here 
the  calamities  resulting  from  the 
conquest  in  every  part  of  England, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  "bad 
eminence  "  given  to  the  New  Forest 
in  the  stories  of  the  chroniclers; 
and  the  deaths  of  the  Conqueror's 
two  sons,  William  and  Bichard, 
within  its  bounds,  supplied  fresh 
reasons  for  enlarging  on  the  cruel- 
ties supposed  to  ^ve  occurred  at  its 
formation.  Their  deaths  were  re- 
garded by  the  conquered  race  as 
divine  judgments.  All  the  relics  of 
Saxon  heathendom  which  lingered 
under  the  shadows  of  the  great 
forest  oaks  awoke  to  new  life ;  and 
it  was  commonly  thought  that  the 


whole  district  was  the  especial 
haunt  of  evil  spirits,  of  the  arch 
fiend  himself,  and  of  the  dwarfs  and 
mischievous  elves — ^the  "  malfi^  "  of 
the  rhyming  chroniclers.  For  the 
story  of  the  Bed  King's  death,  see 
"  Stoney  Cross,"  w>8t 

As  formed  by  William,  the  forest 
is  supposed  to  have  had  an  area  of 
60,000  acres,  which  was  increased  to 
92,000  by  his  successors  (Fi'sisX  or  to 
140,000  according  to  others ;  but  very 
large  portions,  ^th  in  the  central 
parts  and  on  the  borders,  have  been 
alienated  and  disafforested  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  projects  have  been 
entertained  of  enclosing  the  whole. 
Defoe  proposed  to  colonize  the  forest 
with  the  Palatine  refugees  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine;  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  deer,  some  25  years 
ago,  was  avowedly  meant  as  the  first 
step  to  reducing  what  woodland  still 
exists,  either  to  arable  and  pasture 
or  unsightly  larch  "  intakes  "  rplan- 
tations).  The  present  boundaries 
of  the  forest  are  comprised  within  a 
triangle  formed  by  Calshot  Castle 
on  the  E. ;  the  Black  Hill  on  the 
Wiltshire  border,  N.W.;  andDurley 
Chine,  within  1^  m.  of  Poole  Bar- 
bour, S.W.  The  scenery  within  this 
district,  although  throughout  of  a 
wild  and  sylvan  character,  where  not 
maired  by  indosures— open  heaths 
spreading  out  where  the  oaks  and 
beeches  cease — ^presents  strong  local 
variations.  The  comer  toward  the 
Southampton  Water  and  the  Beau- 
lieu  river  contains  some  fine  trees, 
and  has  a  good  sea-border,  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  views.  This 
part  of  the  forest  is  generally  called 
the  most  picturesque,  a  judgment 
first  pronounced  by  Gilpin  (*  Forest 
Scenery'),  and  echoed  by  all  his 
successors.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  railway  are  not 
better  entitled  to  this  distinction. 
About  Boldre  and  Brockenhurst  the 
trees  close  in  thickly,  and  afford 
some  excellent,  close,  woody  scenes 
Q  3 
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Farther  W.,  and  toward  the  coast, 
there  is  much  fir  plantation;  but  the 
most  remarkable  portions  of  the 
forest  are  those  strotching  N.  from 
Lyndhurst  toward  Minstead,  and 
thence  W.  to  Bingwood.  This  part 
is  the  least  affected  by  modem 
changes,  always  excepting  the  great 
loss— that  of  the  deer.  The  wide 
extent  of  the  scenes,  the  holts  and 
deep  woods  clustering  down  the  hill- 
sides toward  the  reed-grown  valleys 
below,  the  stretches  of  open  heath, 
and  the  absolute  want  of  any  back- 
ground save  that  afforded  by  the 
forest  itself,  thus  preventing  the  in- 
trusion of  any  other  association — all 
combine  to  carry  back  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  old  days  of  the 

"  fidr  foreste 
Amang  the  levis  grene, 
Wherein  men  shoot  both  east  and  west. 
With  bowes  and  arrowes  kene." 

"The  best  advice  which  I  can 
give  to  see  the  forest,"  says  Mr. 
Wise,  in '  his  admirable  monograph 
on  the  New  Forest,  "is  to  follow  the 
course  of  one  of  its  streams,  make 
it  your  friend  and  companion,  and 
go  wherever  it  goes.  It  will  be 
sure  to  take  you  through  the  greenest 
valleys,  and  past  the  thickest  woods, 
and  under  the  largest  trees.  No 
step  along  with  it  is  ever  lost,  for 
it  never  goes  out  of  its  way  but  in 
search  of  some  fresh  beauty." 

There  are  still  some  few  spots 
where  the  ancient  trees  remain  un- 
touched, as  thoroughly  mediaeval  in 
their  character  as  the  nave  of  a 
great  cathedral,  or  the  tapestried 
hall  of  a  baron's  fortress,  but  the 
proceedings  under  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  of  1851  (14  &  15  Vict.  o.  76), 
threaten  to  destroy  them  all. 

The  principal  trees  of  the  forest 
are  oak  and  beech,  with  yews,  hollies, 
and  thorns  of  noble  size,  and  there 
is  an  under-growth  of  holly  and 
gorse  that  is  very  troublesome  now 
it  is  not  browsed  down  by  the  deer. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oak  in  the 
"trest— Qtterotw|>e(2ttncu2ato,with  the 


acorn  on  a  long  stalk  (the  staple 
tree  of  the  country);  and  Q.  sessi- 
flora,  with  the  fruit  stalkless.  The 
oaks  for  the  most  part  "have  a 
character  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  seldom  rise  into  lofty  stems, 
as  oaks  usually  do  in  richer  soils, 
but  their  branches,  which  are  more 
adapted  to  what  the  shipbuilders 
call  knees  and  elbows,  are  commonly 
twisted  into  the  most  picturesque 
forms.  Besides,  the  New  Forest  oak 
is  not  so  much  loaded  with  foliage 
as  the  trees  of  a  richer  soiL" — 
Gilmn. 

"Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
"strikes  a  stranger  in  the  forest 
more  than  the  absence  of  animal 
life.  There  is  hardly  a  blackbird  even 
on  the  wing.  The  cause,  doubtless, 
is  want  of  food.  A  few  black  game 
are  found  in  the  wilder  and  more  un- 
frequented parts."  The  animals  now 
to  be  found  there  are  foxes,  in  great 
plenty ;  badgers,  but  rapidly  £sap- 
pearing;  squirrels  in  thousands; 
rabbits  in  equal  abtmdance;  the 
New  Forest  pig,  parent  of  the 
famous  Hampslure  bacon,  which, 
properly  cured,  rivals  the  hams  of 
Westphalia  or  Bayonne;  and  the 
New  Forest  pony.  The  wild  pigs, 
of  which  so  many  strange  tales 
have  been  told,  exist  only  in  imagi- 
nation. Any  swine  the  toiirist  may 
happen  to  catch  sight  of  are  only 
the  tame  pigs  of  the  villagers, 
which  are  regularly  turned  out  dur- 
ing the  "pannage"  month,  which 
begins  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
lasts  for  6  weeks.  The  borderers  on 
the  forest  have  the  right  of  doing 
this  by  paying  a  small  annual  fee  in 
the  Stewcurd's  Court  at  Lyndhurst. 
The  pigs  luxuriate  in  the  acorns 
and  beech-mast,  the  latter  being  the 
originator  of  the  true  bacon  (the  low 
Latin  word  Ixuso  is  no  doubt  formed 
from  the  Teutonic  names  of  the 
beech,  boc,  buc).  The  Boldrewood 
walk,  W.  of  Lyndhurst,  affords 
thicker  beech  woods  than  any  other 
part  of  the  forest. 
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The  New  Forest  pony — "  no  longer 
a  pony,  but  an  ngly  galloway  with 
a  Dig  head  " — WiUcinson — belongs 
to  the  original  wild  breed  scatterSi 
over  the  whole  of  northern  Europe, 
of  which  the  diminutive  pony  of 
Shetland  and  the  Hebrides,  and  that 
of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  are  only 
varieties.  It  is  the  **mannus"  or 
small  British  horse,  which,  like  the 
tutored  ponies  at  Astley's,  used  to 
figure  in  the  amphitheatres  of  an- 
cient Home:  and  the  herds  of  *^equi 
silvatici " — wild  horses— which  the 
Domesday  survey  records  as  existing 
on  various  manors  throughout  the 
S.  of  England  were  no  doubt  of  this 
breed.  The  breed  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  improved  by  Arabian 
horses,  which  for  some  years  were 
sent  by  the  Crown  into  the  forest, 
but  they  have  lost  the  action  and 
form  for  which  they  were  once  cele- 
brated, and  are  still  degenerating. 
Herds  of  20  or  30  ponies  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  in  the  forest. 
They  are  to  be  bought  at  all  the 
neighbouring  feirs,  where  from  151. 
to  202.  is  now  the  usual  price. 

Since  the  death  of  Bufus  the 
forest  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any 
very  remarkable  event,  but  notices 
of  its  afiairs  are  numerous  among 
the  public  records.  We  see  from 
them  the  ceaseless  encroachments  of 
the  neighbouring  landowners,  the 
cutting  down  of  the  timber  by  the 
forest  officers,  who  sold  it  for  their 
own  profit,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
Navy  Commissioners,  who  found  it 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  them 
than  with  private  owners.  In  1643 
Charles  I.  mortgaged  the  forest, 
with  other  Crown  lands,  to  Sir  E. 
Spencer  and  others,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment held  possession,  and  made 
great  havoc  alike  with  the  oaks  and 
the  deer.  In  consequence,  Charles 
II.  issued  an  order  that  no  deer 
should  in  future  be  killed  except  in 
his  presence,  or  by  a  warrant  from 
the  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  and 
he  seems  usually  to  have  visited 


the  forest  when  in  the  neighbkour- 
hood. 

During  the  18th  centy.  the  de- 
mand for  navy  timber  was  very  great, 
and  much  unlawM  destruction  also 
occurred,  the  greatest  ofienders,  ac- 
cording to  what  appears  to  be  trust- 
worthy local '  tradition,  being  the 
forest  officials  themselves.  They 
are  accused  of  selling  valuable  tim- 
ber at  the  price  of  firewood,  beside 
giving  20  *' sticks'*  (so  the  trunks, 
when  lopped  of  branches,  are  called) 
to  the  dozen,  to  their  confederates, 
who  had  timber-yards  at  Totton, 
&c.,  and  who  sold  the  plunder  at  its 
full  value  to  the  Dockyard  at  Forts- 
mouth.  Poaching  and  smuggling 
were  the  main  occupations  of  the 
poor,  debtors  and  criminals  found  a 
safe  refuge,  and  became  ^^ squatters*' 
on  the  waste;  many  of  tneir  rude 
wattled  huts  still  remain,  now  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  charcoal-burners, 
who  also  did  their  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  woods ;  in  short, . 
the  whole  district  gained  a  lawless 
character,  something  like  Waltham 
Chase  (Rte.  19).  No  one,  however, 
had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Crown  lands,  and  things  remained 
much  the  same  until  1831,  when  the 
subject  of  their  management  was 
brought  before  Parliament.  About 
1850  an  official  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  state  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
in  consequence  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  the  Crown  should  re- 
ceive 10,000  acres  of  land  as  com- 
pensation for  its  forest  rights,  and  a 
commission  was  appointed  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
rights  of  pannage,  vert  and  turf- 
cutting,  claimed  by  the  various 
estates  and  towns  in  and  near  the 
forest  The  result  has  been  very  un- 
satisfactory. The  officials  in  charge 
are  stated  to  have  since  cut  down 
the  woodland  on  11,000  acres,  and 
to  have  condemned  5000  more,  "  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  old  woods,  and 
constituting   the  last  relic  of  the 
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virgin  woodlands  of  England/'  not 
only  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
commoners,  but  to  the  regret  of  every 
lover  of  nature.  The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  March  1875,  and  is  still 
under  consideration ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  axe  of  the  destroyer  is  stayed, 
a  Parliamentary  committee  having 
reported  strongly  in  £ekvour  of  pre- 
serving what  still  remains  of  the 
old  woods,  and  unrestricted  aocess 
thereto.  Both  red  and  fallow  deer 
were  formerly  preserved  in  the  forest, 
but  they  had  become  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  southern  part  by  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  tiiough  they 
abounded  in  the  northern  part  till 
removed  in  1851.  Some  rod  deer 
have  been  killed  weighing  without 
head  and  entrails  280  lbs.  There 
are  a  few  good  heads  in  the  hall 
of  the  Queen's  House  at  Lyndhurst. 
The  Queen's  hounds  used  to  hunt  the 
wild  red  deer  in  the  forest,  and  on 
one  occasion  upwards  of  30  masters 
of  hounds,  about  1500  redcoats,  and 
at  least  300  carriages  of  all  sorts  as- 
sembled at  the  meet  The  rush  at 
the  first  burst  after  the  stag  was 
like  that  of  a  charging  regiment; 
but  in  about  10  minutes  only  7  men 
remained  with  the  hounds.  These 
divided  in  the  course  of  the  run;  but 
the  hunted  deer  was  eventually  taken 
by  John  King,  Esq.,  the  then  mas- 
ter of  the  Hambledon  Hunt— who, 
not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
managed  to  secure  him  in  a  bam  at 
one  of  the  keepers'  lodges.  He  was 
.  afterwards  taken  to  Windsor,  where 
he  was  called  "King  John."  No 
such  *' solemn  hunting"  can  now 
take  place  within  the  bounds  of  the 
forest,  though  a  very  famous  pack 
of  New  Forest  hounds  is  kept. 

The  New  Forest  is  estimated  now 
to  contain  about  6b,000  acres,  one- 
half  of  which  is  private  property. 
It  formerly  had  its  Lord  Warden, 
one  of  the  latest  of  whom  was  the 
Kt.  Hon.  Sturges  Bourne^  who  cased 
the  Bufus  stone  with  iron  {post),  but 


it  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department.  In  1878 
the  receipts  were  10,8502.,  and  tiie 
expenses  8761Z.  The  forest  is  di- 
vided into  9  bailiwicks  and  15 
walks,  two  or  three  of  which,  be- 
coming somewhat  populous,  have 
been  erected  into  parishes,  and  had 
churches  and  schools  built,  of  lato 
years.  The  gipsies,  once  numerous, 
and  for  the  reclamation  of  whose 
children  a  school  formerly  existed 
near  Fordingbridge,  have  now  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  There  was  once, 
as  in  other  forests,  a  long  train  of 
woodwards,  regarders,  foresters  and 
under-foresters,  but  the  number  of 
employes  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  removal  of  the  deer.  The 
chief  local  authority  now  is  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  (L.  H.  Cumber- 
batch,  Esq.),  who  resides  at  the 
Queen's  House,  Lyndhurst,  and  who 
executes  all  warrants  for  felling  tim- 
ber, for  the  sale  of  wood,  or  for  exe- 
cuUng  other  works  in  the  forest. 
There  are  also  four  verderers  (at 
present,  Sir  H.  0.  Paulet,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hulse,  W.  H.  Sloane  Stanley, 
and  J.  Morant,  Esqs.),  who  hold  a 
forest  court  at  the  Queen's  House 
every  40  days. 

We  may  now  return  to  Lyndhurst, 
the  name  of  which  (A.-S.  linde,  and 
hyrst^  the  linden,  or  lime-tree  wood) 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  lime-tree 
was  known  in  some  parts  at  least  of 
England  in  very  early  days.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  A.-S.  lay  of  the 
Battle  of  Brunanburh  (a.d.  937: 
"The  board- wall  they  clove,  they 
hewed  the  war-linden;"  explained 
by  Thorpe,  as  "  shields  made  of  tiie 
mne  or  linden  tree");  whence  it 
would  seem  that  Spielman's  bringing 
it  to  Kent  in  the  16th  oenty.  was 
only  a  reintroduction  {Handbook  for 
Kent,  Dartford).  The  town  (Pop. 
1544)  contains  nothing  to  interest 
the  visitor,  except  the  Church  and 
the  Queen*8  House,  the  latter  a  plain 
building  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  in  which   the    Forest 
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Courts  ara  held.  It  was  the  official 
residence  o{  the  Lord  Warden  (an 
office  abolished  in  1850)  when  he 
visited  the  forest;  and  in  it  George 
nL  spent  a  week  in  1789,  when  on 
his  road  to  Weymouth.  The  only 
part  shown  to  strangers  is  the  hall, 
ntted  with  green-coYored  magisterial 
seats,  and  with  a  grim  criminal  dock 
of  remarkably  massive  timber.  A  few 
forest  spoils  are  hung  on  the  walls ; 
and  over  the  chimney  is  an  ancient 
stirrup-iron  of  uncertain  date,  but 

Sobably  not  older  than  the  reign  of 
enry  YIII.,  traditionally  said  to 
be  that  used  by  William  Bufus  on 
the  day  of  his  fatal  hunting  :— 

*'  And  sUU  in  merry  Lyndhnrst  hall 
Bed  WUliam's  stirrup  dtcks  the  wall— 

Who  lists  the  sight  may  see ; 
And  a  fair  stone  in  green  Malwood 
Informs  the  traveller  where  stood 
The  memorable  tree." 

W.  S.  Boss. 

Lyndhurst  was  originally  a  chapelry 
ofMinstead.  Tlie  13th-centy.  Cbnrc^ 
(St.  Michael)  was  replaced  temp. 
George  II.  by  a  hideous  brick  struc- 
ture, which  in  1863  made  way  for  a 
more  worthy  successor,  also  of  brick 
(red  inside  and  out,  with  courses  of 
white  and  black),  from  designs  by 
Mr.  W.  White ;  the  style  E.  E.,  with 
many  peculiarities.  The  spire  serves 
as  a  sea-mark.  The  chancel  columns 
are  of  Plymouth  marble,  window- 
shafts  of  Purbeck.  The  exquisite 
flower-carving  of  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  deserves  notice;  also  the 
fine  painted  windows  (E.  and  8. 
transept),  by  Messrs.  Morriss  and 
Marshall,  in  memory  of  Admiral 
Aitchison  and  Mrs.  Pulteney;  an 
altar-tomb  by  Street,  for  Mr.  Har- 
greaves  of  CufEhalls,  and  (from  the 
old  church)  the  monument  by  Flaa- 
man  to  Sir  G.  P.  Jennings.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  Uie  church  is 
the  magnificent  fresco  representing 
the  parable  of  the  10  virgins,  the 
gift  of  the  eminent  artist  F.  Leighton, 
which  covers  the  E.  wall,  a  work  of 
great  beauty  and  power. 


The  roads  &om  Southampton  and 
Salisbury  unite  at  Lyndhurst,  and 
run  thence  to  Lymington,  passing 
through  very  fine  scenery.  In  par- 
ticular, the  first  4  m.  to  Brockenhurst 
traverses  beech-woods  of  great  beauty, 
which  have  a  park-like  character 
(Bte.  27). 

Lyndhurst  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
smnmer  visitors,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  gentlemen's  seats 
which  surround  it  The  principal 
are  CuffndU  (B.  Haigreaves,  Esq.), 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Bt. 
Hon.  C^rge  Bose,  the  friend  of 
Pitt  Many  of  the  great  minister's 
measures  were  discussed  and  matured 
here.  George  III.  was  often  here, 
making  it  a  kind  of  half-way  house 
on  his  visits  to  Weymouth.  Near 
the  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  rhododendrons  known  in 
England,  planted  1^  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Bute.  Foailease  (W.  G. 
Stevenson,  Esq.),  a  bad  imitation 
of  Strawberry-Mil — ^the  magnificent 
oaks  in  the  park  deserve  a  better 
mansion.  Northertoood  House  (Lord 
Londesborough),  from  which  a  very 
wide  view  is  commanded  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  from  Osborne  to  the  Needles. 
Linwood,  once  the  residence  of  the 
popular  novelist  Mrs.  Gtore. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lyndhurst 
is  much  resorted  to  by  entomologists. 
Several  rare  butterflies  and  moths 
are  met  with  in  the  forest.  The 
botanist  will  also  find  some  uncom- 
mon plants,  especially  the  Spiranthes 
asstivalis,  in  a  bog  on  the  Christ- 
church  road;  and  the  Gladiolus 
Ulyricus  or  communis,  which  abounds 
among  the  fern  at  the  end  of  June, 
on  Yinney  Bidge,  near  Burley,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  tourist  will  find  Lyndhurst  an 
excellent  centre  for  WaVcs  and  short 
ExcursioTis ;  or,  if  pressed  for  time, 
he  may  make  in  a  single  day  one 
long  round  from  here  which  will 
show  him  all  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  forest  N.  of  the  railway. 
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He  should  first  proceed  by  Minstead 
to  Stoney  Gross,  and  the  scene  of 
Bufus's  death;  thence  along  one  of 
the  main  roads  by  Picket  -  Post 
to  Bingwood;  from  Bingwood  he 
should  return  to  Lyndhnrst  by  cross 
roads  through  the  forest,  visiting 
Burley  Lodge  in  his  way.  The 
entire  distance  will  be  about  25  m., 
and  the  latter  part  is  hardly  to  be 
attempted  without  a  skilful  driver 
or  guide.  Those  with  more  leisure 
will  do  well  to  give  2  days  to  the 
journey,  sleeping  at  Bingwood. 

Between  Lyndhurst  and  Minstead, 
1  m.,  lies  the  picturesque  hamlet 
of  Emery  Bourn,  where  a  church 
has  been  built  from  designs  by 
Butteifield,  at  the  cost  of  Admirsd 
Boultbee. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  Lyndhurst,  a 
cross  road  turns  off  on  W.  toward 
Minstead,  the  little  church  of  which 
(All  Saints)  retains  some  relics  of  the 
original  structure  among  hideous  red 
brick  accretions.  The  Manor  House 
(H.  Gompton,  Esq.)  is  celebrated 
for  its  rhododendrons,  covering  whole 
acres  with  their  brilliant  flowers  in 
early  summer,  and  seeming  perfectly 
wild.  The  village  inn  bears  the  sign 
of  the  "Trusty  Servant,"  with  the 
curious  figure  so  well  known  to 
Wykehamists  (see  Bte.  20,  Win- 
chester). 

The  scenery  from  this  point,  as- 
cending toward  Stoney  Cross,  is  per- 
haps as  fine  as  any  in  the  forest.  The 
pedestrian  will  here  have  infinitely 
the  advantage,  since  he  can  wander 
away  into  the  remoter  glades,  in 
some  few  of  which  the  scene  is 
little  changed  since  the  Bed  King 
lay  bleeding  on  the  hill-side  above 
him.  Mr.  Hewitt's  excellent  de- 
scription should  here  be  read,  still 
perfectly  accurate  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deer,  which  must  now 
unhappily  be  removed  from  the  pic- 
ture. **  Herds  of  red  deer  rose  from 
the  fern,  and  went  bounding  away, 
and  dashed  into  the  depths  of  the 


wood;  troops  of  those  gray  and  long- 
tailed  forest  horses  turned  to  gaze  as 
I  passed  down  the  open  glades ;  and 
the  red  squirrels  in  htmdreds  scam> 
pered  away  from  the  ground  where 
they  were  feeding.  ...  I  roved  on- 
ward without  a  guide,  through  the 
wildest  woods  that  came  in  my  way. 
Awaking  as  from  a  dream,  I  saw  &r 
around  me  one  deep  shadow,  one 
thick  and  continuous  roof  of  boughs, 
and  thousands  of  hoary  boles  stand- 
ing clothed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
very  spirit  of  silence.  I  admired  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  some  grand  old 
trees  as  they  hung  into  a  glade  or 
ravine ;  some  delicious  opening  in  the 
deep  woods,  or  the  grotesque  figure 
of  particular  trees,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  blasted  into  blackness, 
and  contorted  into  inimitable  crook- 
edness, by  the  savage  genius  of  the 
place." — Bural  Life  in  England. 

Many  large  and  venerable  hollies 
are  scattered  through  the  woods 
between  Minstead  and  Stoney  Cross, 
at  which  latter  place  the  high  road 
from  Southampton  to  Bingwood  is 
gained. 

There  is  a  wayside  Inn  (Compton 
Arms)  at  the  primitive-looking  vil- 
lage of  Stoney  Cross,  where  the 
tourist  will  find  rough  accommo- 
dation, and  where  he  may  at  all 
events  secure  a  luncheon.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  road,  about  ^  m.  E. 
of  the  inn,  is  the  stone  which  is  said 
to  mark  the  death  spot 

"  Of  that  Bed  King,  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled." 

Two  members  of  the  Conqueror's 
family  had  already  fallen  in  the 
^ew  Forest :  Bichard,  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  and  another  Bichard, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Ihike  Bobert. 
Both  had  been  accidentally  killed 
by  arrow-wounds,  the  latter  in  May, 
1100.  On  the  1st  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  William,  with  a  long 
train  of  nobles  and  attendants,  among 
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whom  was  lilis  brother  Henry  (after- 
wards Henry  I.),  arrived  at  MaJwood 
Castle,  intending  to  hunt  the  next 
day  in  the  forest : — 

**  The  Bed  King  lies  in  Malwood-keep ; 
To  drive  the  deer  o'er  lawn  and  steep. 

He's  bonnd  him  with  the  mom ; 
His  steeds  are  swift,  his  hoonds  are  good ; 
The  like  in  covert  or  high  wood 
Were  never  cheered  with  horn." 

W.  S.  Boss. 

Malwood  Keep,  one  of  the  royal 
hunting  castles,  lay  a  short  distance 
E.  of  Stoney  Cross.  The  moat  may 
still  be  traced  surrounding  a  keeper's 
Lodge  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Min- 
stead.  On  the  1.  the  seat  of  General 
Parker  still  retains  the  name  of 
"  Castle  Malwood,"  which  extends 
to  the  "walk"  of  the  forest  in  which 
it  stood. 

As  with  the  narrators  of  the  af- 
forestation, the  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Bufos  are  all  the  more 
minutely  supplied,  the  further  the 
writers  are  removed  from  the  date 
of  the  event.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicler,  a  contemporary,  gives 
the  following  brief  account:  "On 
the  morning  after  Lammas  Day 
(Aug.  1),  King  William  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  in  hunting,  by  one 
of  his  men,  and  afterwards  brought 
to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the 
bishopric. ...  On  the  Thursday  he 
was  slain,  and  on  the  morning  after 
buried."  This  is  much  enlarged  by 
Orderic  Yitalis,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and 
others,  who  tell  us,  that  terrible  and 
mysterious  appearances  in  the  forest 
presaged  the  fate  of  William;  and 
that  during  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
he  was  heard  invoking  the  blessed 
Virgin,  an  unusual  circumstance; 
after  which  he  called  for  lights  in 
his  chamber.  He  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  Mghtful  dream,  and 
ordered  his  attendants  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  night  by  his  oedside. 
In  the  morning  an  artisan  brought 
him  6  new  arrows,  2  of  which  he 


gave  to  Sir  Walter  Tynel,  with  the 
remark  that  "good  weapons  were 
due  to  the  good  sportsman."  After 
dinner,  at  which  the  king  "ate 
more  meat  and  drank  even  more 
wine  than  he  was  wont  to  do,"  and 
whilst  the  grooms  and  huntsmen 
were  making  ready  for  the  chase,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Serlo,  the 
Norman  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  whose 
business  it  was  to  acquaint  William 
with  a  dream  in  which  one  of  the 
monks  of  his  convent  had  been 
warned  of  the  king's  approaching 
death.  William  despised  the  warn- 
ing. "Give  the  monk  a  hundred 
pence,"  he  said,  "and  bid  him  dream 
of  better  fortune  to  our  person." 
"  Does  he  think,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  "that  I  shall 
imitate  these  English,  who  abandon 
their  travel  or  their  business  because 
an  old  woman  has  sneezed  or  dreamt 
a  dream?" 

The  royal  party  rode  at  once  into 
the  forest ;  and  whilst  the  rest  dis- 
persed, the  king  and  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel  kept  together  during  the  day. 
Toward  sunset,  as  they  were  resting 
in  the  thickets  below  Stoney  Cross, 
a  hart  came  bounding  by,  at  which 
the  king  drew  an  arrow  without 
effect.  The  hart  paused  and  looked 
round  startled;  and  William,  who 
had  no  second  arrow,  called  aloud  to 
his  companion,  "Shoot,  shoot,  in  the 
devil's  namel"  Tyrrel.  drew  his 
bow;  and  the  arrow,  glancing 
against  a  tree  (or  "against  the 
beasf  s  grizzly  back,"  according  to 
Orderic),  pierced  the  king's  left 
breast,  and  entered  the  heart.  He 
fell  and  died  with  a  single  groan. 
Sir  Walter,  finding  him  dead, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  at 
once  to  the  coast,  whence  he  escaped 
to  Normandy ;  he  died  many  years 
after  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  body 
of  the  king  was  found,  late  in  the 
evening,  by  a  charcoal-burner,  who 
put  it  into  his  cart  and  conveyed 
it  to  Winchester.  At  the  first  re- 
port of  his  death,  his  brother  Henry 
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hastened  to  seize  the  royal  treasures 
in  the  castle  at  Winchester,  in  which, 
after  some  dispute  wiih  William  de 
Breteuil,  who  supported  the  claims 
of  the  elder  brother,  Bobert,  he  suc- 
ceeded. (For  the  tomb  of  Rufus  in 
the  cathedral,  see  Bte.  20.) 

To  this  narrative  local  tradition 
has  added  some  particulars.  It  was 
early  asserted  that  the  spot  on  which 
the  Bed  King  fell  was  the  site  of  a 
church  destroyed  by  the  Conqueror. 
The  tree  against  which  the  fatal 
arrow  glanc^  was  pointed  out ;  and 
a  chapel,  in  which  masses  were  oc- 
casionally offered  for  the  repose  of 
the  king^s  soul,  existed  near  it  in 
Leland's  time.  The  charcoal-burner 
who  foimd  the  body  was,  says  tradi- 
tion, named  Furkess.  He  became 
the  ancestor  of  a  very  numerous 
tribe,  who  always  lived  near  Stqgey 
Cross. 

"  And  still— 80  runs  oar  forest  creed-* 
Flourish  the  pious  yeoman's  seed. 

E'en  in  the  self-same  spot: 
One  horse  and  cart  their  bttle  store, 
Like  their  forefiither's,— neither  more 
Nor  less  the  children's  lot." 

W.  S.  Rose. 

The  male  line  of  the  Furkisses 
died  out  about  1821.  Mr.  Lower,  in 
his  *  Fatronj^nica  Britannica,*  throws 
doubt  on  the  tradition.  ^'  The  fiami- 
ly,"  he  says,  "may  be  ancient,  and 
the  tradition  true ;  but  the  name  is 
certainly  not  older  than  the  13th  or 
14th  centy.,  being  an  obvious  cor- 
ruption of  Ferkins."  It  is  said  that 
Tyrrel,  in  his  flight  to  the  sea, 
stopped  at  a  blacksmith's  at  Avon- 
ford  (now  often  called  TyrrePs  Ford, 
Bte.  27),  S.  of  Bingwocid,  where  he 
had  his  horse's  shoes  reversed,  and 
killed  the  smith  for  fear  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  real  circumstances  of  the 
king's  death  have  never  been  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  Tyrrel  him- 
self asserted  on  oath,  before  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Denys  many  years 
after,  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear  in  relation  to  the  matter, 


that  he  never  saw  the  king  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  nor  entered  the 
piurt  of  the  forest  in  which  he  felL 
All  that  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
is,  that  William  fell  by  an  arrow- 
wound  in  the  forest;  and  that  his 
body  was  hastily  interred  at  Win- 
chester. It  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
Tyrrel  himself  shot  the  arrow,  de- 
signedly or  otherwise;  whether 
William's  brother  and  successor 
Henry  had  any  hand  in  his  death ; 
whetner  the  bolt  was  that  of  some 
outlawed  Saxon;  or  whether  the 
arrow  was  after  all  a  chance  one^ 
the  result  of  the  wine  and  revelry 
at  Malwood  before  the  chase  be- 
gan. 

The  oak-tree  against  which  the 
arrow  was  said  to  have  glanced  was, 
by  the  direction  of  Charles  n.,  en- 
circled with  a  paling.  It  has  now 
completely  disappeared ;  but  in  its 
place  a  triangular  stone,  about  5  ft.  - 
high,  known  as  Bufu8*8  Stone^  was 
erected  by  Lord  Dekiware  more  than 
a  century  ago.  This  has  since  been 
cased  with  iron.  The  inscription 
runs  thus  :— 

"Here  stood  the  oak-tree  on  whidi  an 
arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  at  a  stag, 
glanced,  and  struck  King  William  II.,  snr- 
named  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  whidi  stroke 
he  instantly  died,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1100. 

**  King  William  II.,  sumamed  Rufus, being 
slain  as  before  related,  was  laid  in  a  cart  be- 
longing to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  fh>m 
hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  that  city. 

*'  That  where  an  event  so  memorable  had 
happened  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown, 
this  stone  was  set  up  by  John  Lord  Dela- 
ware, who  had  seen  the  tree  growing  in  this 
place,  anno  1745. 

**  This  stone  having  been  much  mutilated, 
and  the  inscription  on  the  three  sides  de- 
faced, this  more  durable  memorial,  with  the 
original  inscriptions,  was  erected  in  the  year 
1841  by  Wm.  Sturges  Bourne,  Warden." 

The  stone  stands  in  an  open  glade, 
surrounded  by  picturesque  oaks  of 
some  age.  The  ground  about  it  is 
broken  and  varied.  The  tradition 
which  fixes  on  this  spot  as  the  scene 
of  the  king's  death  is  evidently  very 
ancient,  and  is  supported  by  other 
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ciroumstances,  as  its  yicinity  to  Mai- 
wood,  and  its  full  exposure  to  the 
sunset  light,  from  which,  according 
to  Orderic,  William  was  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  when  he  received 
the  fatal  wound.  A  short  distance 
below  the  stone  is  a  cottage,  said  to 
be  that  of  Purkess,  the  charcoal- 
burner,  into  which  the  Mug's  body- 
was  carried.  It  may  occupy  the  site, 
but  its  bricks  and  beams  are  scarcely 
mediffival. 

A  little  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Rufus's 
Stone  the  Bracklesham  beds,  well 
known  to  geologists  as  the  "  Shep- 
herd's Gutter," "Brook," and  "Hunt- 
ing Bridge"  beds,  are  reached  by 
sinking  deep  pits,  and  beautifiQ 
tertiary  fossils  obtained. 

The  oak  ap:ainst  which  TyrreVs 
arrow  glanced,  so  Camden  asserts, 
used  to  send  out  its  leaves  in  mid- 
winter. This  was  certaioly  the  case 
with  another  remarkable  tree  at 
Cadenhamj  about  3  m.  from  Lynd- 
hurst  on  the  Salisbury  road,  and  not 
far  E.  of  Stoney  Cross,  which  dis- 
appeared about  tiie  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  This  oak,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  became 
full  of  shoots  and  young  leaves  on 
old  Christmas-day  (Jan.  5).  Like 
the  Glastonbury  thorn,  it  was 
thought  to  do  homage  to  the  holy 
season,  being  perfectly  bare  and 
leafless  before  and  after  that  parti- 
cular day.  The  Cadenham  oak  was 
a  "boundary  tree"  of  the  forest. 
It  is  necessary  to  satisfy  inquiring 
tourists,  so  a  successor  to  the  fame 
of  the  ancient  tree  has  been  found, 
but  it  does  not  inherit  its  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  road  from  Stoney  Cross  to 
Ringwood  (9  m.)  affords  some  very 
striMng  scenery:  "holts"  and  mossy 
hollows  succeed  each  other  in  all 
directions;  and  from  every  emi- 
nence the  eye  ranges  over  a  sea  of 
foliage,  the  tender  green  of  which  in 
the  early  spring,  or  the  richer  tinting 
of  autumn,  will  amply  repay  the 


artist  for  any  amount  of  laborious 
pil^image.  About  halfwa^r,  on  S., 
IB  midreufood,  through  which  the 
chase  is  said  to  have  swept  on  the 
day  of  the  Red  King's  death.  Near 
Picket  Post  the  geologist  will  remark 
some  extensive  sweeps  of  sand  and 
gravel  apparently  resembling  those 
of  St.  Catherine's-hill,  near  Christ 
Church  (Rte.  27).  S.  of  the  road  is 
a  house  rejoicing  in  the  singular 
name  of  Dilamgerhendi,  upon  which 
the  etymologist  may  expend  his 
skill.  The  house  itself,  which  com- 
mands a  wide  view  with  a  border  of 
sea  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  quite 
modem.  Remark  here  and  there, 
by  the  roadside,  cottages  of  red  cob, 
as  in  Devonshire,  somewhat  inter- 
fering with  Mr.  Ford's  Phoenician 
theory.  The  road  passes  at  last  into 
Ringwood  through  a  more  cultivated 
country.  (For  Ringwood  and  its 
neighbourhood  see  next  page). 

Hie  tourist  may  either  conclude 
his  day's  work  at  Ringwood,  or  re- 
turn to  Lyndhurst  by  cross  roads 
through  a  more  southern  part  of  the 
forest.  (These  roads  are  somewhat 
intricate,  and  he  should  take  care 
to  ascertain  that  his  guide  or  driver 
knows  them.)  He  should  leave 
Burley  Manor  (W.  C.  D.  Esdaile, 
Esq.)  on  his  rt.,  and  make  for  Bur- 
ley Lodge,  one  of  the  foresters' 
lodges,  now  occupied  as  a  farm- 
house. Here,  scattered  over  an 
open  field,  are  the  remains  of  12 
magnificent  oaks,  known  as  "the 
Twelve  Apostles."  Five  only  are 
now  standing,  2  of  which  display 
very  large  and  superb  ruins.    lake 

"  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  itam," 

these  shattered  trunks  must  have 
been  venerable  on  the  day  of  Rufus's 
death.  They  call  up  more  powerful 
associations  of  antiquity  and  "  all- 
devouring  time"  tnan  the  most 
"reverend  ruins"  of  cloister  or  of 
castle. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond 
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Burley  there  is  a  very  fine  view  in 
the  direction  of  Lyndhunt,  distant 
about  4  m.  N.£. 

Proceeding  along  the  railway  from 
Lyndhurst  we  reach 

14J  m.  Brockenhurgt  Junction 
(Stat.),  Brockenhnrst,  by  its  name 
{A.-S.  brook,  a  badger)  recalls  the  old 
days  of  the  forest.  It  is  a  small 
place  (Pop.  1139),  but  the  tourist 
will  find  fair  accommodation,  and, 
like  Lyndhurst,  is  a  very  good  centre 
for  excursions.  The  village  itself  is 
shrouded  in  fine  old  trees,  and  the 
scenery  immediately  round  it  is  very 
good.  A  branch  railway  runs  hence 
to  Lymington  (5  m.);  but  the 
country  w2l  be  better  seen  by  the 
pedestrian,  who  should  proceed  to 
Lymington  by  Boldre  and  its  church, 
a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  forest 
(Rte.  27). 

The  OAure^  of  Brockenhurst  stands 
on  an  artificial  mound  about  i  m.  S. 
of  the  village.  It  has  a  plain  cir- 
cular ohancel-arch  with  chamfered 
edges,  springing  at  once  from  the 
wall,  without  abacus,  which  may  be 
Saxon,  and  is  at  least  very  early 
Norm.  The  chancel  itself  is  E.  E. ; 
remark  the  arch  of  an  Easter  se- 
pulchre (?)  on  the  S.  side.  The  S. 
door  is  late  Norm.,  and  its  ornamen- 
tation should  be  noticed.  Remark 
also  the  inner  arch.  The  Norm,  font 
is  square,  and  of  Purbeck  marble. 
In  the  churchyard  is  an  enormous 
yew-tree,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
is  17  ft.  in  circumference,  and  an 
oak,  measuring  21  ft.,  a  grand  ruin, 
covered  with  ivy. 

Close  adjoining  is  Brockenhurgt 
Park  (J.  Morant,  Esq.),  in  which 
are  some  very  fine  old  oak-trees. 
At  Watcombe  (now  a  farmhouse) 
Howard  the  phUanthropist  once  re- 
sided. The  views  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  somewhat  con- 
fin^;  but  occasional  glimpses  of 
.  blue  distance  open  with  very  striking 
effect.  Passing  beyond  Watcombe, 
and  leaving  Lady  Cross  Lodge  (Col. 


A.  Bagot)  on  N.,  Beaulieu  may  be 
reached,  in  about  6  m.  (Bte.  21). 

After  passing  Brockenhurst  the 
railway  enters  on  wide,  open  com- 
mons, with  distant  views  N.  and  S. 
The  country,  although  not  level,  is 
nowhere  of  great  elevation.  Pictur- 
esque slopes  and  banks  with  coppice 
wood  occur ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  brown  swells  of  heathery  moor 
depend  for  their  effect  on  their  own 
form  and  colour,  often  in  fine  con- 
trast with  bright  green  paths  wind- 
ing between  the  heath,  fern,  and 
furze,  and  water-plashes.  Through 
this  wild  scenery  we  reach 

19|  m.  Hohnsley,  formerly  the 
Christchurch  Boad  Station.  Con- 
veyances may  be  had  here  to  Christ- 
church,  or  the  walk  (7  m.)  will  be 
found  agreeable.  Much  holly  is 
scattered  over  the  heath,  and  the 
views  on  approaching  Christchurch 
are  very  fine;  the  grand  old  church, 
Hengistbury  Head  beyond  it,  and 
St.  Catherine's-hill  and  the  country 
W.  For  this  and  for  Christchurch, 
see  Rte.  27.  About  halfway  be- 
tween the  station  and  Christchurch 
is  Hinkm  Park,  an  ugly  Georgian 
house,  the  residence  of  Sir  G.  T. 
Gervis.  •  On  E.  is  Somerford,  one  of 
the  granges  of  Christchurch,  with 
some  Perp.  remains. 

25|  m.  Bingtoood  Junction  Stat. 
Branch  line  to  ChristchiMdi  and 
Bournemouth  (Rte.  27).  (Inns:  the 
Oown,  the  White  Hart ;  the  name 
of  this  latter  inn  is  said  to  allude 
to  a  "  white  hart "  which  afforded 
royal  sport  to  Henry  VII.,  when 
with  Philip  le  Bel  and  the  princess 
Joanna,  parents  of  Charles  V.,  he 
visited  the  New  Forest.)  Ringwood 
(Pop.  1960)  is  the  principal  town  in 
this  comer  of  Hampshire,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Avon,  which  here  divides  into  three 
branches.  The  Roman  origin  some- 
I  times  claimed  for  RingwocS  may  be 
[set  aside  without  hesitation;    the 
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manor  was,  however,  of  some  impor- 
tance at  the  period  of  the  Domesday 
survey.  The  town  was  famous  for 
its  beer,  which  has  lost  its  reputa- 
tion, and  still  is  for  woollen  and 
cotton  gloves,  which  are  knitted  in 
great  quantities  for  exportation  as 
well  as  home  use.  It  contains  little 
to  detain  the  tourist,  except  the 
large  cruciform  Church,  which,  ori- 
ginally E.  E.,  was  almost  rebuilt  in 
1854,  and  is  worth  notice.  There  is 
a  fine  but  mutilated  Brass  to  John 
Prophete  (?),  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Dean  of  Hereford  and  York,  1416, 
in  cope  ornamented  with  saints.  A 
district  church  has  been  erected  at 
Bisteme,  3  m.  S.  The  National 
Schools,  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  Elizabethan  Almshouses,  erected 
for  12  poor  persons  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  W.  Clark,  with  the  tapering 
spire  of  the  cemetery  chapel,  also 
deserve  a  glance.  At  the  Grammar- 
school  Bp.  Stillingfleet,  author  of 
the  Origines,  received  his  education. 
It  was  from  Ringwood  that  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  addressed  his 
abject  petitions  for  mercy  to  James 
n.  and  Catherine  of  Braganza;  he 
had  been  taken  about  8  m.  off,  at 
Woodlands,  in  Dorsetshire.  (See 
Handbook  for  Dorset.) 

Lampreys  and  eels  of  great  size 
abound  in  the  Avon,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  Salmon 
and  small  trout  are  also  found.  The 
landlord  of  the  Crown  provides  a 
day's  fishing  with  man  and  punt  at 
a  fixed  payment.  The  swans  which 
frequent  the  river  above  the  bridge 
descend  from  Somerley  (Lord  Nor- 
manton),  the  woods  of  which  are 
seen  on  N.,  2  m. 

The  house  stands  high  and  com- 
mands pleasant  views,  whilst  "  the 
close  vicinity  of  stately  trees  is  very 
peculiar  and  striking."  It  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  Pictures,  only  to 
be  seen,  however,  by  special  permis- 
sion. The  gallery  in  which  they 
are  arranged  is  very  successfully 
lighted.    "  No  master  is  so  well  re- 


presented here,  either  in  number  or 
quality,  as  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  so 
tnat  it  may  boldly  be  asserted  that 
no  one  who  has  not  seen  this  gallery 
can  judge  of  the  powers  of  the 
great  English  master  in  their  whole 
extent." — WcMgen.  Eemark  espe- 
cially the  following  pictures  by  air 
Joshua : — 

Sketch  for  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  (the  picture,  reproduced 
in  stained  glass  for  the  W.  window 
of  New  College,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Belvoir  Castle).  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  John  and  Joseph,  in  a 
landscape.  A  gipsy  fortune-teller. 
Una  with  the  lion ;  the  background 
a  midnight  sky;  "the  whole  picture 
highly  poetical."  Seven  allegorical 
figures,  life  sise— models  for  the 
painted  glass  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  W.  window  of  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford.  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  figures  are  the 
most  important  works  executed  by 
Sir  Joshua  out  of  the  field  of  por- 
trait-painting. Though  the  designs 
are  not  near  equal  to.  the  heads  in 
point  of  finish,  yet,  as  designs,  they 
are  very  distinguished." — Wooden, 
They  represent  Justice  with  the 
Scales,  Temperance,  Charity  ("the 
power  and  warmth  of  the  trans- 
parent colouring  is  extraordinary  **), 
Faith,  Hope,  Prudence,  and  Forti- 
tude ("of  extraordinary  power  of 
colouring").  Portrait  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  His  own  portrait,  still 
youthful.  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Inchbald 
and  of  Lady  Pembroke.  Two  or 
three  pictures  of  children.  Portraits 
of  Miss  Gwyn,  and  of  Nelson — the 
latter  very  fine;  and  the  Infant 
Samuel;  "in  the  beauty  of  the 
head,  in  the  reddish  warm  colouring, 
and  the  very  careful  execution,  this 
is  the  finest  example  I  know  of  this 
picture." —  Waxigen, 

Among  other  noticeable  pictures 
of  the  English  school  are— Portrait 
of  Pitt,  Gainsborough,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  master.  Por- 
trait of  Lady  Hamilton,   Bomney, 
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Portndtfl  of  2  girls,  Hogarth.  Por- 
trait of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Simpson  (a  scholar  of  Reynolds). 
Landscape,  Morland ;  "  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  this  careless  master.*' 
Girl  crossing  a  brook,  Cresunek.  Of 
foreign  schools  remark— Portrait  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  Vandyck,  Virgin  and 
Child  and  St.  John,  with  SS.  Jerome 
and  Francis,  Innocenzo  da  Imola. 
Landscape,  Artus  van  der  Neer, 
Sea-piece,  WiUem  Van  de  Velde. 
Portrait  called  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but 
inaccurately,  Holbein^  very  fine.  A 
Stormy  Sea,  Ba^Jdiuysen,  A  Fresh 
Breeze,  WiUem  Van  de  Velde.  Sketch 
for  Moses  striking  the  Bbck  (picture 
at  Seville),  MuriUo,  2  landscapes, 
and  scene  in  a  picture  gallery. 
Tenters,  Virgin  and  Child,  Carlo 
Maratti,  Venus  and  Adonis,  Titian, 
2  landscapes,  Adrian  van  Diest, 
"very  poetical  and  successful." 
Landscape,  Wouvermans,  Land- 
scape with  Tobit  and  the  Angel, 
Domeniehino.  Moonlight  landscape, 
Artus  van  der  Neer,  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  Parmeqianino  ;  "One 
of  the  most  beautiral  pictures  I 
know  by  the  master." — Wcuigen, 
Small  landscape,  PauZ  ^nU.  Moon- 
light, Albert  Cuyp,  Four  Angels, 
life  size  (from  a  convent  in  Bevule), 
MuriUo.  The  Doge's  palace,  Cana- 
letto.  A  female  figure  holding  a 
branch  of  roses,  Ouido,  Slave  with 
a  basket  of  flowers,  MuriUo.  Land- 
scape, Buysdad.  The  Lifant  Christ 
asleep,  MuriUo.  Landscape  with 
small  waterfall,  Buysdad.  The 
Annunciation,  Lesueur  ;  "  Seldom  is 
such  an  important  work  of  the 
master  met  with  out  of  France." — 
Waagen.  4  pictures  of  young  girls, 
Oreuze.  Portrait  of  William  HI.  as 
Prince  of  Orange,  Ca$par  Netscher  ; 
this  was  the  picture  sent  to  the 
Princess  Mary  in  Englimd,  before 
her  marriage. 

In  the  Library  are— Portrait  of 
the  Mother  of  the  2nd  Lord  Nor- 
manton,  Gainsborough;   sketch  for 


the  picture  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Will,  WiVeie;  and  2  Venetian  views, 
Chtardi. 

In  the  Dining-room  is  a  dying 
lioness  bv  Bvbens,  "  of  the  utmost 
truth  and  mastery."  Here  also  is 
placed  the  statue  of  a  girl  about  to 
bathe,  by  Bystrom,  the  Swedish 
sculptor. 

About  3  m.  beyond  Bingwood  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Hampshire  border, 
is  joined  by  the  Salisoury  and  Dor- 
set line  (Bte.  28),  and  proceeds 
onward  to  34{  m.  Wimbcmie,  4C^ 
Poole,  and  60}  Dorchester.  (See 
Handbook  for  Dorsetshire.) 


BOUl^  27. 

BROCKENHURST  TO  BOURNEMOUTH, 
BY  LYMINGTON  AND  CHRIST- 
CHURCH. 

The  Hew  ForMt. 
ByBoad.    24  m. 

For  BrockenhurO,  see  Bte.  26. 

We  may  proceed  from  Brocken- 
hurst  to  Lymington,  either  by  road 
or  by  rly.,  but  the  former  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred;  the  distance  is 
about  5  m. 

For  some  distance  from  Brocken- 
hurst  the  country  is  open  heath.  In 
descending  toward  Hayward  Mill, 
on  the  Lymington  river,  a  striking 
view  is  obtained  in  the  direction  of 
Boldre;  a  steep  wooded  bank  rises 
in  front,  and  beyond  it  is  seen  the 
ridge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  the 
bridge  crossing  the  river  the  artist 
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will  find  a  different  piotuie.  The 
mill  is  below,  with  some  old  oaks 
overhanging  the  stream.  At  some 
distance  are  the  ruins  of  Hayward 
House,  now  called  **  the  Mill  House," 
covered  with  an  enormous  mass  of 
ivy,  from  whioh  rises  a  stack  of 
moulded  chimneys.  A  green  meadow 
spreads  out  round  it.  This  is  the 
general  character  of  the  forest  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
heaths  disappear,  and  are  succeeded 
by  meadows  and  oak  coppices,  cover- 
ing low  rising  grounds. 

A  road  through  the  wood  leads 
upward  to  Boldre  Church  ("  y  Byl- 
dwr,"  the  full  stream),  which  stands 
on  a  hillock,  but  is  so  completely 
shrouded  by  trees  that  the  tourist 
approaching  from  Brockenhurst  sees 
nothing  of  it  until  he  is  actually 
within  the  churchyard;  from  the 
N.E.  comer  of  which,  however,  there 
is  a  good  view  toward  Lyn^ngton. 
The  church  itself  has  been  much 
restored,  but  has  Norm,  and  E.  E. 
details  resembling  those  of  Milford 
(post).  The  tower  is  singularly 
placed,  between  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  and  the 
organ  has  been  fitted  into  it.  Some 
arches  of  the  S.  aisle  are  circular 
and  quite  plain,  those  of  the  N.  aisle 
E.  E.  The  church  is  perfectly 
solitary,  without  another  ouilding 
near  it;  and  may  have  witnessed 
many  a  brief  "  messe  des  chasseurs  " 
in  the  old  time.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  churchyard  are  buried  the  Bev. 
William  Gilpin,  the  author  of  *  Forest 
Scenery,'  and  many  similar  works, 
and  his  wife.  He  was  vicar  of  Boldre 
for  30  years,  and  died  in  1804,  aged 
80.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is 
worth  reading.  In  Boldre  church, 
Southey  married  his  second  wife, 
Caroline  Bowles.  Notice  a  very 
large  and  fine  maple-tree  in  the 
churchyard. 

From  the  church  the  pedestrian 
may  descend  through  the  oak  wood, 
and  re-cros8  the  river  at  Boldre 
bridge,  thence  gaining  the  South- 


ampton road  to  Lymington.  About 
1  m.  from  the  town,  at  a  gate  oppo- 
site a  small  cottage,  is  a  very  stnk- 
in^  view  of  the  river  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  "It  is  what  the  painter 
properly  calls  a  whole;  there  is  a 
foreground,  a  middle-groimd,  and 
distance,  all  harmoniously  united." 
—Oilpin.  (Hie  wood  has,  however, 
now  closed  over  much  of  the  scene.) 
— E.  is  St.  AmHm  (Col.  G.  Close), 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
Christchurch ;  and  across  the  river 
is  seen  Vicar's  HiU  (E.  J.  Parker, 
Esq.).  Leaving  Buckland  Rings 
and  Ampress  Farm  W.  (post),  wo 
soon  enter 

Lymington  (Pop.  2474).  Inns: 
Angel,  Nag's  Head.  The  town 
formerly  consisted  mainly  of  one 
long  rather  steep  street  descending 
to  the  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Solent,  2  m.  below,  but  since  it  has 
become  a  rly.  stat.  it  is  extending 
northward.  It  is  very  conveniently 
placed  for  communication  with  the 
W.  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  steamers 
crossing  in  half  an  hour  several  times 
a  day  to  and  from  Yarmouth ;  another 
boat  runs  daily  to  Cowes,  Byde,  and 
Portsmouth,  returning  in  the  even- 
ing, a  cheap  and  very  interesting 
trip.  The  approach  to  Lymington, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  is  pleasant, 
but  the  town  itself  will  not  detain 
the  tourist.  There  is,  however, 
tolerable  "salt  water"  (not  sea) 
bathing ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
very  beautiful,  affortog  many  ex- 
cursions of  interest. 

The  salt-works  formerly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  were  perhaps  of 
British  origin,  since  large  heaps  of 
wood-ashes  have  been  found  on  the 
shore  adjoining.  (The  British  mode 
of  procuring  salt  was  to  set  on  fire  a 
pile  of  wood,  and  to  pour  sea-water 
on  the  ashes.)  SaltmaMng  was  once 
a  flourishing  trade  here,  upwards  of 
40  salterns  being  at  work  less  than 
a  century  ago,  when  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  was   very  considerable. 
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They  were  gradually  reduced,  until 
the  last  t«ro  were  closed  in  1866,  and 
the  site  converted  into  an  oyster- 
breeding  ground.  This  project  hav- 
ing failed,  a  still  older  one,  to  con- 
struct docks  in  their  place,  has 
been  revived.  Some  timber  is 
shipped  at  this  port;  but  the  har- 
bour is  principally  used  as  a  station 
for  yachts,  and  by  outward-bound 
merchantmen  and  coasting  vessels, 
during  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds.  The  yacht-building  yard  of 
Messrs.  Inman  is  of  some  celebrity. 

The  manor  of  Lymington,  called 
Lentune  at  Domesday,  when  Roger 
d*Ivry  held  it,  came  through  the  De 
Redvers,  and  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
the  "Lady  of  Wight"  (Rte.  32),  to 
the  Gourtenays,  whose  3  bezants 
still  figure  in  the  town  arms.  The 
port  was  of  considerable  importance 
temp.  Ed.  III.,  1345,  when  it  con- 
tributed double  the  number  of  ships 
and  men  for  the  invasion  of  France 
that  Portsmouth  did.  When  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme, 
the  Mayor  of  Lymington,  Thomas 
Dore,  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
raised  a  hundred  men  to  join  his 
standard.  Lymington  returned  2 
M.P.s  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
but  was  reduced  to  1  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867.  Gibbon,  the  historian^ 
was  for  a  short  time  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  near  L3nnington  that  the 
young  King  Henry  II.,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  sMpwreck,  landed, 
Dec.  7, 1154,  and  twelve  days  after- 
wards was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  Church  of  Lymington  (St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury),  restored  in 
1864,  is  of  little  interest.  It  con- 
tains a  monumental  bust  of  Charles 
Oolbome,  Esq.  (died  1747),  by  Eys- 
brack ;  and  a  monument  for  Captain 
Rogers,  by  J,  Bacon,  R.A.  The 
parish  register  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry,  dated  20th  May,  1736: 
"Samuel  Baldwyn,  Esq.,  sojourner 
in  this  parish,  was  immersed  with- 
out the  Needles,  in  ScratcheU's  Bay, 


sans  c^emonie."  His  wife,  says 
tradition,  had  threatened  to  dance 
over  his  grave,  and  her  purpose  was 
thus  ingeniously  defeated. 

About  1  m.  M.  of  the  town  is  a 
large  earthwork  called  BucJdand 
Rings,  forming  an  irregular  circle, 
with  deep  trench  and  double  vallum, 
and  strong  additional  outworks  N. 
and  E.  It  deserves  examination. 
The  trench  is  now  covered  with 
wood — fir,  holly,  ^nd  oak ;  but  has 
a  path  through  it  which  may  be 
safely  followed.  The  area  enclosed 
is  very  considerable.  The  camp 
(British  ?)  commanded  the  creek,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which,  about  2 
m.  S.  E.,  is  Mount  Pleasant,  a  lofty 
mound  of  earth  which  may  have 
served  as  a  watch-tower.  Signals 
made  from  it  would  be  visible  at 
Buckland  Rings,  and  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  country. 

Not  far  from  the  Rings,  and  on 
high  ground,  is  the  cottage  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Southey  (Caroline  Bowles) 
before  her  marriage,  and  in  which 
she  died.  The  house  is  low,  with 
a  pleasfiuit  garden  overlooking  the 
creek,  beyond  which  rise  picturesque 
wooded  hills.  The  quiet  of  the 
scene  well  fitted  it  for  the  abode  of 
the  gentle  authoress,  whose  ^  Chap- 
ters on  Churchyards'  were  written 
here.  Ampress  Farm,  nearer  the 
river,  below,  received  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  Warner,  from  that  of 
Ambrosius,  "the  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans," who  here  is  said  to  have 
made  an  ineffectual  stand  against 
the  Saxon  Cerdic 

Excursions. 

(a.)  The  tourist  mav  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Beaulieu  Abbey  (Rte.  21) 
from  Lymington,  7  m.  The  road, 
which  crosses  Beaulieu  Heath,  is 
not  very  attractive,  but  the  Abbey 
will  make  ample  amends.  There 
are  also  some  pleasant  drives  along 
the  coast,  between  the  Lymington 
and   Beaulieu    rivers.      Baddesley 
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(about  2  m.  E.)  was  a  preceptory  of 
Knights  Templars,  the  chapel  of 
whidi  remained  nntil  1818.  Ad- 
joining, but  nearer  the  sea,  is  Pyle- 
weU  Manor  House  (H.  W.  Askew, 
Esq.),  commanding  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  village 
of  Baddesley  became  famous  towara 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  for 
its  groaning  tree;  an  elm  which 
sent  forth  a  strange  noise  from  its 
roots,  ^^like  that  of  a  person  in 
extreme  agony."  It  continued  to 
groan  for  about  a  year  and  a  half ; 
when  a  hole  was  bored  in  its  trunk, 
and  the  noise  ceased.  The  tree  was 
young,  and  apparently  quite  sound. 
No  satisfiEictory  explanieition  has  been 
givn.  In  this  neighbourhood  are 
NewtotJtm  ParA;  (J^  Duplessis,  Esq.), 
and  nearer  Lymmgton,  WaJXhampton 
(Sir  H.  P.  Burrard,  Bt.). 

(&.)  Yarmouth,  Freshwater  Bay, 
and  the  Needles  may  easily  be  visited 
in  a  summer  day's  excursion  from 
Lymington,  but  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
Island,  as  the  last  steamer  leaves 
Yarmouth  at  an  early  hour.  See 
Rte.  34. 

(c.)  Hurst  Castle  may  also  be  visit- 
ed, though  the  approach  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  The  best  way  is  to 
go  by  the  steamer  to  Yarmouth  and 
there  take  a  boat,  which  will  land 
you  on  the  rough  jetty  in  front 
of  the  castle.  Or  you  may  proceed 
to  Keyhaven  (once  iiie  sporting 
quarters  of  the  well-known  Col. 
Hawker),  a  village  on  the  coast 
about  4  m.  W.  from  Lymington  by 
road,  3  m.  by  the  sea-wall,  a  pleasant 
walk  when  the  tide  is  up,  and  thence 
take  a  boat  for  the  castle.  The 
passage  is,  however,  intricate,  on 
*  account  of  the  mud-banks,  where 
one  may  stick  for  some  hours ;  the 
state  of  the  tide  should  therefore  be 
carefully  observed.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  drive  or  ride  to  the  castle 
along  the  shingle ;  and  the  walk  is 
sufficiently  laborious. 

Hurst  Castle,  which  guards  the 


Solent  Strait,  here  but  1400  yards 
across,  is  built  on  the  extremity  of 
a  bar  of  shingle,  that  extends  in  a 
curve  nearly  2  m.  from  the  mainland, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Christchurch 
Bay.  This  bank,  formed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  more  famous 
Chesil  Bank,  consists  of  waterwom 
chalk-flints  and  gravel,  derived  from 
the  alluvial  drift  which  is  so  largely 
distributed  over  the  coast  district, 
and  "brought  up  by  the  strong 
tides,  aided  by  violent  westerly 
gales." — Wise.  "It  is  remarkable 
for  its  uncommon  solidity ;  for  it  is 
merely  a  submarine  cliff  of  shingle 
200  ft.  high,  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel close  to  the  castle  being  33 
fathoms ;  and  the  tide  flows  through 
it  with  a  rapidity  which,  at  certain 
times,  no  boat  can  stem;  yet  this 
natural  breakwater  has  .  remained 
tmmoved  for  centuries." — Sir  H. 
Englefield,  Hurst  Castle  itself  was 
one  of  the  many  "  bulwarks  "  built 
along  the  S.  coast  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  a 
circular  tower,  with  lunettes,  re- 
sembling, though  on  a  larger  scale, 
those  of  Sandown  (now  destroyed) 
and  Deal.  It  and  Cowes  Castle  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Solent  were 
mainly  built  from  the  materials  of 
Beaulieu  Abbey  (Bte.  21). 

What  now  remains  of  the  original 
castle  forms  a  keep  or  central  tower, 
on  which  is  the  date  1535.  On  each 
side  extends  a  wall  of  granite, 
1500  ft.  In  length,  with  numerous 
embrasures  for  heavy  guns,  furnished 
with  iron  shields.  On  the  beach, 
beside  storehouses,  is  a  lighthouse, 
and  also  a  signal  station,  connected 
with  both  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Lymington,  by  which  means  the 
approach  of  the  great  ocean-going 
steamers  is  notified  to  Southampton 
or  London  even  before  the  vessel 
enters  the  Solent.  Almost  opposite 
Hurst  Castle  are  the  modem  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  men- 
tioned in  Bte.  34. 

From  the  Castle,  which  occupies 
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its  remote  position  in  solitary  dignity, 
with  seagulls  for  its  only  companions, 
there  is  a  fine  sea  view  toward  and 
beyond  the  Needles.  It  has  always 
been  considered  an  important  post, 
and  for  an  attempt  to  betray  it  to 
the  French,  temp.  Mary,  one  of  the 
Uvedales  (Rte.  19)  suffered  death. 
After  the  Restoration  it  was  often 
used  as  a  state  prison,  and  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  named  Atkinson,  died 
in  it,  1730,  after  a  confinement  of 
almost  30  years.  But  the  figure 
which  chiefly  fills  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  is  that  of  Charles  I.,  who  was 
detained  here  for  18  days,  before 
his  removal  to  Windsor.  He  had 
been  seized  at  Newport  by  Colonel 
Eure,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  and 
on  the  30th  November,  1648,  was 
removed  to  Hurst.  An  account  of 
the  removal  has  been  given  by 
Colonel  Firebrace,  who  was  one  of 
the  King's  attendants. 

"  The  coach  went  westward  [from 
Newport],  towards  Worsley's  Tower, 
in  IVeshwater  Isle,  a  little  beyond 
Yarmouth  haven,  and  thereabout  his 
Majesty  rested  [in  a  hut  where  now 
stands  the  George  Hotel,  Yarmouth, 
according  to  local  tradition]  until 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  take  him 
aboard,  and  those  few  attendants. 
The  King,  after  an  hour's  stay,  went 
aboard,  a  sorrowful  spectacle  and 
great  example  of  Fortune's  incon- 
stancy. 

"The  wind  and  tide  favouring, they 
crossed  the  narrow  sea  in  3  hoiirs  " 
[evidently  a  mistake  for  f  of  an  hour], 
"  and  landed  at  Hurst  Castle.  The 
captain  of  this  wretched  place  was 
not  unsuitable;  for  at  the  King's 
going  ashore  he  stood  ready  to 
receive  him  with  small  observance. 
His  look  was  stem;  his  hair  and 
large  beard  were  black  and  bushy ; 
he  held  a  partizan  in  his  hand,  and 
(Switzer-like)  had  a  great  basket- 
hilt  sword  by  his  side ;  hardly  could 
one  see  a  man  of  more  grim  aspect, 
and  no  less  robust  and  rude  was  his 
behaviour.    Some  of  his  Majesty's 


servants  were  not  a  little  fearful  of 
him,  and  that  he  was  designed  for 
mischief,  especially  when  he  vapour- 
ed, being  elevated  with  his  command 
and  puffed  up  by  having  so  royal  a 
prisoner;  so  as  probably  he  conceived 
he  was  nothing  inferior  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Milan ;  but 
being  complained  of  to  his  supe- 
rior officer,  appeared  a  bubble ;  for, 
being  pretty  sharply  admonished,  he 
quickly  became  nuld  and  calm,  a 
posture  ill  becoming  such  a  rhodo- 
mont,  and  made  it  visible  that  his 
humour  (or  tumour  rather)  was  acted 
to  curry  favour,  wherein  also  he  was 
mistaken;  for  to  give  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (Eure)  his  due,  after 
his  Majesty  came  under  his  custody, 
he  was  very  civil  to  the  King,  both 
in  his  language  and  behaviour,  and 
courteous  to  those  that  attended 
upon  all  occasions;  nor  was  his 
disposition  rugged  towards  such  as 
in  loyalty  came  to  see  the  King,  and 
to  pray  for  him,  as  sundry  out  of 
Hampshire  did,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties." — Firebrace^s  Memoirs, 
Charles  remained  at  Hurst  until 
the  18th  of  December,  when  he  was 
conveyed  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Windsor,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month.  The  room 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  him  at 
Hurst  Castle  is  nothing  more  than  a 
closet  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  on 
the  2nd  story  of  the  keep,  with  a  small 
window  looking  W. ;  the  dimensions 
are  about  8  ft.  by  4};  and  in  the 
face  of  Colonel  Firebrace's  assertions 
of  courteous  usa^,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  cupboard  could 
have  been  more  than  his  dressing 
closet,  or  at  most  his  bed-chamber. 
"King  Charles's  Golden  Rules" 
used  to  hang  in  this  room,  and  were 
said  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
the  King  himself.  They  have  been 
long  removed.  The  keep  now  con- 
sists of  2  great  rooms  or  barracks, 
surrounding  a  central  winding  stair- 
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Ketuming  to  Keyhayen,  the  tourist 
may  proceed  on  his  way  to  Christ- 
church,  keeping  along  the  coast  as 
much  as  possible.  (The  distance  by 
the  main  road,  from  Lymin^n  to 
Christchurch,  id  12  m.,  but  oy  the 
shore  from  Keyhayen  2  m.  more.) 
The  Church  of  Milford,  about  1  m. 
W.  of  Keyhaven,  and  2  m.  S.  of  the 
main  road,  deserves  a  visit.  It  con- 
tains some  Norm,  portions  (S.  side 
of  nave),  but  is  for  the  most  part 
E.  E.  and  early  Dec.  The  whole 
has  been  thoroughly  well  restored. 
The  tower  (whicm  deserves  notice) 
is  apparently  earlier  (E.  E.)  thian  the 
chancel  (early  Dec.).  B^nark  the 
exterior  stringcourse  of  the  tower 
with  grotesque  heads,  and  the  long 
double  lancets  above.  In  the  church 
is  a  monument  by  Foley  to  Admiral 
Sir  William  Comwallis ;  and  one  by 
Mtusdowd,  B.A.  (with  bas-relief),  to 
Sir  James  Gamac.  Close  adjoining 
is  MUford  Lodge  (Major  H.  W. 
Goodwyn). 

From  Milford  the  .pedestrian 
should  proceed  along  the  cliffs  to 
Hardle  or  HordweU  (2  m.).  The 
locality  is  well  known  as  one  of  high 
geological  interest;  but  the  view 
which  the  tourist  will  enjoy  on  gain- 
ing the  cliffs  beyond  Milford  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  attractiva  He  here 
finds  himself  on  the  shore  of  Christ- 
church  Bay,  *^  a  Bemi-elliptical  exca- 
vation, about  11  m.  long,  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast,  which  is  here  composed 
of  an  extension  of  the  eocene  strata 
of  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight."— JfanteZZ.  The  sea  is  gain- 
ing rapidly  on  the  land,  and  the  beach 
is  covered  with  enormous  masses  of 
clifi^  tumbled  in  wild  ruin  among 
the  shingle.  At  the  W.  end  of  the 
.bay  appears  Hengistbury  Head ;  the 
E.  end  is  formed  by  the  long  bar  of 
shingle  on  which  Hurst  Castle  stands. 
In  front  are  the  Needles,  and  the  W. 
point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

.  The  entire  line  of  cliff,  from  this 

[Surrey f  <fcc.] 


spot  to  its  termination  near  Mude- 
ford,  is  rich  in  fossils ;  but  the  marine 
fossil  shells  usually  known  as  "  Hord- 
well  fossils'*  are  in  fact  procured 
from  Barton  Cliffs,  toward  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  The  London  clay  hero 
joins  a  series  of  freshwater  bedu, 
consisting  of  alternating  marl,  sand, 
and  clay.  The  alluvial  gravel  which 
forms  the  subsoil  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  this  coast,  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  in  a  bed  varying  from  20 
to  50  ft.  in  thickness. 

ThefreshnfiUer  deposits,  extending 
from  Hordwell  to  Beckton  Cliffs,  con- 
tain shells  of  various  genera,  lacus- 
trine and  fluviatile ;  bituminous  wood 
and  seed-vessels ;  remains  of  mam- 
malia, of  an  alligator  known  as 
^^  Alligator  Hantoniensis,"  of  lizards, 
serpents,  and  birds.  These  remains 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  deposits  of 
an  ancient  river  which  flowed  west- 
erly into  the  sea  (now  represented 
by  the.  beds  of  London  clay).  At 
Barton  cliffs  (2  m.  W.),  where  the 
London  clay  joins  this  freshwater 
deposit,  some  species  of  marine  shells 
are  foimd  mixed  with  the  others ;  but 
are  gradually  replaced,  as  we  pro- 
ceed eastward,  by  those  of  freshwater 
origin— just  such  a  succession  as  we 
should  expect  to  meet  in  tracing  the 
course  of  a  river  upwards  from  its 
mouth.  The  marine  or  London  clay 
strata,  stretching  from  Barton  Cliffs 
westward,  abound  in  fossils  of  the 
usual  class.  ^*  These  are  most  con- 
veniently obtained  from  the  low  cliff 
near  Beckton  Bunny"  (bunny,  the 
chine  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the 
local  name  for  a  glen  with  a  brook 
running  into  the  sea),  "  and  occur  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  dark  green  sandy  cla^.  There 
are  generally  blocks  of  the  mdurated 
portions  of  the  strata  on  the  beach, 
from  which  fossils  may  be  extracted." 
(For  more  ample  details  see  MantdCs 
*  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
adjacent  coasts.') 

The  clifEs  are  gradually  melting 
into  the  sea ;  the  old  church  of  Hord- 
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well  has  disappeared,  and  the  church- 
yard is  within  100  yards  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  new  church  of  Hord- 
well  is  tolerable  E.  E.,  with  square 
tower.  A  fanatic  community,  <^ed 
Shakers,  established  themselyes  in 
this  parish  about  1872,  and  excited 
considerable  attention  by  their 
strange  doiags,  but  have  now  (1876) 
dispersed. 

i  m.  beyond  Hordwell  W.  we  reach 
Beckton  Bunny,  a  bare  wide  gorge, 
with  beds  of  heath  and  gorse  fringing 
the  cliff.  At  this  point  the  brack- 
ish water  beds  end  and  the  marine 
series  commence.  Continuing  along 
the  cliff,  with  grand  views  across  to 
the  white  Needle  Rocks  and  the 
coloured  sands  of  Alum  Bay,  we 
reach,  3ji  m.  &om  Hordwell,  Chewton 
Bunny,  a  lovely  glen  fringed  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  with  oak 
coppice. 

The  pedestrian  may  proceed  along 
the  coast  toMudeford  (close  to  Christ- 
church),  keeping  to  the  beach  if  he 
is  sure  about  the  tides  (the  shingle 
in  parts,  however,  is  uneasy  walking) ; 
or  by  the  cliff-path,  commanding  fine 
and  extensive  views ;  or  a  more  in- 
land course  may  be  taken  by  Milton 
(ante).  The  cliff-path  is  preferable, 
for  the  land  views  here  are  not  very 
striking;  whilst  the  sea  rolls  in 
grandly,  dashing,  in  stormy  weather, 
magnificent  shrouds  of  foam  over 
the  (literally)  tottering  cliffs. 

About  2  J  m.  beyond  Milton  (and 
9  m.  from  Lymington)  is  High  Cliff 
(Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford). 
The  house  is  approached  from  the 
land  side  through  a  thick  wood  of  firs, 
and  may  be  seen  during  the  absence 
of  the  family.  The  estate  belonged 
to  Lord  Bute  (the  Minister  of  George 
III.),  who  built  a  villa  here,  the  site 
of  which  has  long  since  been  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  The  present  house, 
buUt  by  the  late  Lord  Stuart  de  Both- 
say  at  no  great  distance  inland,  is  said 
to  be  in  danger  from  the  same  cause 
(the  landsprings,)  although  many 
years  may  elapse  before  its  fantastic  | 


turrets  are  overthrown.  It  is  a  modem 
Grothic  edifice,  a  mixture  of  castle, 
abbey,  and  church,  picturesque 
enough  in  itself,  the  style  being 
determined  by  a  number  of  frag- 
ments brought  from  monastic  ruins 
in  Normandy.  Many  of  the  window- 
cases  and  arches,  and  the  frame  of 
an  oriel  window  in  the  garden  front, 
are  from  the  abbey  of  St.  WandriUe, 
on  the  Seine;  they  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  tracery  and  carving 
of  the  flamboyant  style.  In  the 
open  work  of  the  parapet  appear  the 
two  well-known  lines  of  Lucretius — 

**  Suave  mail  magno  torbantlbos  eqaon 
ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem." 

The  sea  view  from  this  front,  and 
from  the  tower  above,  is  magnificent; 
and  the  amiable  pleasure  suggested 
by  the  Latin  poet  may  no  doubt  be 
friequently  enjoyed  here  in  stormy 
weather. 

The  house  contains  some  antique 
fragments  of  interest.  In  the  haU 
remark  some  very  fine  oak  carving  of 
flamboyant  character,  brought  from 
a  convent  in  Normandy.  The  designs 
are  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
the  wall  above  is  hung  with  good 
tapestry.  The  stained  glass  of  the 
window  (French  and  Flemish  of  the 
16th  century)  also  deserves  notice. 
On  the  staircase  are  indifferent  por- 
traits of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Bute,  of 
the  1st  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  of 
Wortley  Montagu,  beside  other 
family  pictures  of  no  merit  An 
admirable  case  of  stuffed  birds  and 
animals,  arranged  so  as  to  represent 
the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  should,  how- 
ever, be  especially  noticed.  The 
magistrates  are  represented  by  a 
pair  of  owls,  whilst  a  weasel  acts  as 
clerk.  Two  bantam  constables  hold 
between  them  the  unlucky  culprit, 
a  rat  who  has  killed  a  chioicen, 
produced  in  court  by  its  clamorous 
mother.  Rats,  a  hedgehog^  and 
other  animals,  compose  the  audi- 
ence behind  th«  bar,  where  is  also 
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seen  the  "wife  of  the  prisoner  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms.  The  whole  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hart,  a  'taxider- 
mist residing  at  GhriErt»hnroh,  as- 
sisted by  the  suggestions  of  the 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley.  The  vari- 
ous expression  of  the  heads  is  most 
curious  and  amusing.  In.  the  Library 
is  a  small  eabinet,  with  a  Cruci- 
fixion, attributed  to  AnioneUo  da 
Messina,,  and  perhaps  worth  notice. 
It  is  (like  many  of  Antonello's 
works)  very  Flemish  in  character. 
Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindsaykilled  in  the  fight  at  Edge- 
hill.  The  Dramng-room  contains 
2  fine  tapestries  (date  1783),  after 
Berthelemy,  representing  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  BartholomeVs  day.  In 
the  Dining-room  is  a  copy  of  the 
well-known  portrait  of  Joanna  of 
Naples. 

Opposite  High  Cliff,  inland,  is 
Beacon  Lodge  (Mlbljot  Heneage). 

From  High  Cliff  you  may  proceed 
along  the  cliff,  still  commanding  a 
noble  view  of  the  open  sea,  2  m.  to 
Mudeford — ^the  ford  Of  the  Mude, — or 
Muddiford,  a  little  village  at  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  estuary  that  stretches  up 
to  Christchurch.  An  omnibus  leaves 
for  Christchurch  stat.  at  9  a.m. 
There  are  2  small  Inns,  lodgings  are 
to  be  had  in  many  of  the  houses, 
and  the  beach  affords  excellent 
bathing;  the  sands  are  level  and 
extensive.  The  low,  one-storied 
villa,  at  the  extreme  point  1.  as  the 
road  turns  up  from  the  sands  to  the 
village, is  QundimoreQSissea  Towns- 
end),  formerly  the  residence  of 
William  Stewart  Rose,  who  was 
visited  here  by  Walter  Scott  in  1807. 
Scott  was  at  this  time  at  work  on 
'Marmion,'  and  several  sheets  of 
MS.  and  corrected  proofs  of  the  3rd 
canto  were  despatched  from  here 
to  Edinburgh,  under  covers  franked 
by  W.  S.  Rose ;  who  alludes  to  this 
visit,  among  other  associations  con* 
nected  with  the  place,  in  his  poem 
of    *  Gtindlmore,*     extracts     froto 


which  occtur  in  Lockharf  s '  Life  of 
Scott':— 

'*  Here  Widter  Soott  he»  woo'd  the  narthem 

muse; 
Here  he  with  me  has  joy'd  to  walk  or  cruise; 
And  hence  has  prick'd  through  Ytene's  holt, 

where  we 
Have  call'd  to  mind  how,  under  greenwood 

tree. 
Pierced  by  the  partner  of  his  woodland  craft, 
King  Kufus  fbll  by  Tyrell's  random  shaft. 
Hence  have  we  ranged  by  Celtic  campe  and 

barrows. 
Or  climb'd  th'  expectant  bark,  to  thread  the 

Narrows 
Of  Hurst,  bound  eastward  to  the  gloomy 

bower 
Where  Charles  was  prison'd  in,  yon  island 

tower. 


Here,  witch'd  from  summer  sea  and  softer 

reign, 
Foscolo  courted  muse  of  milder  strain. 
On  these  ribb'd  sands  was  Coleridge  pleased 

to  pace 
While  ebbing  seas  have  humm'd  a  rolling  > 

bass 
To  his  rapt  talk." 

Coleridge  was  in  lodgings  at  Mude- 
ford in  November,  1816. 

Near  Mudeford  is  JBlnihurst  (Lord 
Bury),  a  small  Strawberry-hill,  and 
Bure  Homage  (M.  Ricardo,  Esq.), 
with  very  fine  grounds. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Christchurch 
road  lies  Burton,  with  its  **  Staple 
Cross,"  where  Southey  and  his  wife, 
in  company  with  Chas.  Lloyd,  spent 
the  summer  of  1797,  was  introduced 
to  Chas.  Lamb,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  correspondent  and 
valued  friend  Rickman,  "the  stur- 
diest of  jovial  companions."  He 
returned  in  1799  with  the  purpose 
of  settling  here;  took  a  cottagCj 
"  Southey  Palace  that  is  to  be,"  got 
his  books  about  him,  and  wrote  a 
considerable  portion  of  his '  Thalaba,* 
but  was  driven  away  by  sickness 
and  "the  want  of  abler  medical 
advice." 

Beyond  Gundimore,  to  the  W.,  is 
WoJkays  (T.  Entwistle,  EsqO,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Sir  George  Rose, 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Walter's 
friend.  In  the  grounds  the  arbutus, 
pinaster,  and  cistus  flourish  in  pro- 
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fusion,  the  sandy  soil  well  suiting 
them.  There  is  a  long  and  yerv 
pleasant  terrace  of  greensward, 
completely  overhanging  the  sea. 
Opposite  rises  the  bold  mass  of 
Hengieibury  Head  (post),  to  which 
the  tourist  can  cross  by  a  boat  from 
the  Haven  Inn,  and  so  reach  Christ- 
church  by  a  rather  circuitous  route. 
The  direct  course  (2  m.)  is  by  the 
pleasant  walk  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
estuary,  with  the  stately  mass  of 
the  venerable  Minster  in  sight  the 
whole  way. 

[Ghristchurch  may  also  be  reached 
by  a  Branch  line  of  8^  m.  from 
Bingwood  (Rte.  26).  The  scenery 
is  striking  from  its  contrasts.  On 
W.  runs  a  high  and  barren  ridge, 
part  of  the  Dorsetshire  Downs,  but 
with  a  break  midway  near  the  Heme 
Station,  where  the  foliage  of  Heme 
(or  Heron)  Court  (Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  relieves  the  eye ;  whilst  on  E. 
the  Avon  winds  through  a  fertile 
country,  where  may  be  noticed 
Tyrrers  Ford,  the  ch.  of  Sopley, 
and  the  picturesque  grounds  of 
Winkton  (poet).} 

Ghristchurch  Stat  is  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  town,  the  Minster  at  the 
opposite  end. 

19  m.  Christchureh  (a  corporate 
town,  which  now  returns  1  MP. 
(Pop.  2094).  Inn,  King's  Arms, 
excellent),  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  that  opens  into  the  wider 
Ghristchurch  £teiy ;  and  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Avon  and  the  Stour, 
that,  descending  the  one  from  Wilt- 
shire and  the  other  from  Somerset- 
shire, here  join  the  sea.  Hence  the 
Saxon  name  of  the  place,  Tweon- 
aeteam,  from  the  island  or  peninsula 
formed  by  the  two  streams.  (One  of 
the  favourite  schemes  of  the  great 
Lord  Glarendon,  who  had  property 
here,  was  to  render  the  Avon  navi- 

gable  to  Salisbury,  and  to  make  the 
arbour  an  anchorage  for  men-of- 
war).  The  great  Augustinian  priory 
of  ChristchuTch,  however,  founded 


here  before  the  Conquest,  soon  super- 
seded this  earlier  name,  although 
the  place  was  still  occasionally 
called  "Ghristchurch  Twineham." 
The  Ang.-Sax.  Chronicle  alludes  to 
Tweoxneam  or  Twineham  in  the 
year  901,  when,  during  the  contest 
for  the  crown  between  Edward  the 
Elder  andhis  kinsman  Ethelwald,  the 
latter  took  Wimbome  and  Tweox- 
neam. The  manor  of  Twineham  be- 
longed to  the  Grown,  and  was  granted 
by  Henry  L  to  Bichard  de  Bedvers, 
whose  descendants  continued  to  pos- 
sess it  until  1293,  when  the  Countess 
Isabella  de  Fortibus  sold  it  to  Edward 
I.,  together  with  the  royalties  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  manor  of  Lam- 
beth. A  lease  of  the  manor  of  Twyne- 
ham  was  subsequently  granted  both 
to  the  Montacutes  and  to  the  Ne- 
villes, Earls  of  Salisbiu^,  whose 
descendant  the  unfortunate  Countess 
Margaret,  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
enjoyed  it  until  her  attainder  in 
April,  1539.  Ghristchurch  was  visited 
by  Edward  VI.  in  his  southern  pro- 
gress in  vain  pursuit  of  health  shortly 
before  his  death. 

The  town  of  Ghristchurch  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  two  long,  strag- 
gling streets,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  its  antiquities,  has  nothing  to  in- 
terest the  tourist.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  place  in  England  which  con- 
tains manufactories  of  fusee  chains 
for  clocks  and  watches.  AU  the 
necessary  implements  for  the  work 
are  made  in  the  factory,  as  well  as 
the  chains  themselves.  The  great 
attractions  of  Ghristchurch  are  its 
Priory  church,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Norman  house  by  the  side  of  the 
Avon. 

The  Church  stands  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  meadows  between  two 
rivers,  and  its  tower  forms  a  noted 
sea-mark.  The  year  in  which  the 
Saxon  church  was  founded  is  un- 
known: but  a  religious  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  a  dean  and  25 
secular  canons,  existed  here  at  the 
period   of  the   Domesday  survey, 
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which  in  the  yeai  1150  (temp. 
Stephen)  was  converted  into  a  priory 
of  Augnstinian  canons  regular,  under 
the  auspices  of  Baldwin  de  Bedvers, 
Earl  of  DcTon,  whose  descendants 
continued  to  be  liberal  benefeustors  to 
the  house.  Most  of  the  succeeding 
kings  also  made  large  grants  to  the 
priory,  the  annual  income  of  which, 
at  the  surrender,  was  5192.  The 
prior  is  described  in  the  commis- 
sioners' report  c«  a  "  very  honest,  com- 
formable  («tc)  person,''  and  the  house 
as  *^  well  furnished  with  Jewells  and 
plate,  wherof  some  be  meet  for  the 
King's  Majesty's  use."  Leland  had 
before  declared  that  the  library  was 
all  but  empty,  containing  only  one 
small  volume  on  the  old  EngUsh 
laws:  and  tradition  asserts  that 
the  townspeople  distinguished  the 
canons  as  "priory  lubbers  " — a  name 
scarcely  indicative  of  learning  or 
activity.  The  priory  lands  have 
had  various  possessors.  The  site 
and  entire  fabric  of  the  church, 
together  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
were  granted  in  1540  for  the  general 
use  of  the  parish.  Up  to  this  time 
the  western  part  of  the  nave  alone 
had  served  as  the  parish  church; 
the  eastern  portion  and  the  choir 
being  reserved  entirely  for  the  ca- 
nons. Various  works  of  well-directed 
restoration  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garbett 
of  "Winchester,  and  Mr.  Ferrey, 
during  the  last  60  years.  Thechurdi 
is  for  the  most  part  of  two  periods. 
Norm,  and  late  Perp.,  both  of  which 
afford  excellent  specimens  of  their 
respective  styles.  The  outline  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  the  single 
western  tower,  the  loss  of  ttie 
central  tower,  and  the  lowness  of 
the  transepts,  giving  it  much  of  a 
parochial  character.  Observe  the 
gigantic  N.  Porch ;  the  richly  deco- 
rated circular  Norm.  Twrret  at  the 
E.  angle  of  the  N.  transept;  and 
8^.  MichaePa  Loft  above  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  building  affords  one 
of  the  best  remaining  examples  of 


the  union  of  a  monastic  and  paro- 
chial church. 

The  visitor  enters  by  the  N.  porch, 
as  usual  on  the  town  side  of  the 
church  (the  priory  buildings  were 
on  the  S.  side).  This  is  E.  £.,  and 
of  very  unusual  size,  projecting 
more  than  40  ft.,  and  rising  nearly 
to  the  parapet  of  the  main  building. 
This  porch  has  been  beautifully 
restored,  and  paved  with  encaustic 
tUes ;  the  vaulting,  which  had  been 
destroyed,  replaoeid;  and  the  Pur- 
beck  marble  shafts  made  good  and 
polished.  The  upper  story  may 
probably  have  served  as  a  muniment- 
room,  or  for  the  school  which  was 
attached  to  the  priory  from  a  very 
early  period.  Bemark  especially 
the  recessed  arch  opening  to  the 
church,  and  the  ornament  in  the 
tympanum.  A  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour no  doubt  occupied  the  central 
space.  The  windows  and  buttresses 
of  the  N,  aisle  are  E.  E.,  but  the 
rest  is  of  the  original  Norm,  work 
with  stone  vaulting.  The  nave 
itself,  of  7  bays,  which  now  serves 
as  the  parish  church,  is  Norm,  to 
the  top  of  the  triforium ;  the  clere- 
story above  is  E.  E.,  and  the  stucco 
vaulting  is  modem.  The  Norm, 
portion  is  very  probably  the  work 
of  Ralph  Flambard,  the  iniquitous 
minister  of  Rufus,  called  by  Peter  of 
Blois  "omnium  virorum  in  terra 
oupidissimus  et  pessimus."  He  was 
Dean  of  Christchurch  before  his 
elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, and  is  known  to  have  rebuilt 
the  whole  of  the  church  and  con- 
ventual buildings.  The  nave  of 
Durham  Gathe£al,  also  built  by 
Flambard,  should  be  compared 
throughout.  The  8,  aide  retains 
its  original  stone  vaulting,  and  has 
a  .fine  Norm,  arcade  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall,  above 
which  are  Dec.  windows  restored  by 
Mr.  Ferrey.  The  monks*  door  at  the 
W.,  and  the  very  curious  prion^a  door, 
very  French  in  its  character,  at  the 
E,  end  of  the'  ^.  aisle,  mark  the 
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podtioii  of  the  cloisters.  Here  is  a 
memorial  window  for  Benjamin 
Perrev,  sen.,  placed  there  by  his 
son,  the  well-lmown  architect.  Mr. 
Fenrey,  a  native  of  Christchuroh, 
was  empkyed  in  the  restoration  of 
the  nave;  and  his  *  Antiquities  of 
Ohristchnrch,'  London,  18d4,  should 
be  consulted  by  those  who  desire 
more  ample  information  than  can 
here  be  given.  At  the  W.  end  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  dormitory 
remain  in  the  depth  of  the  wall, 
with  a  benatura  for  the  monks  on 
entering  the  church  opposite. 

The  Wesiem  tower  (erected  as  at 
Fumess,  Bolton,  Shrewsbury,  Wim- 
bome,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of  the  W. 
end  of  the  nave,  shortly  before  the 
IMssolution)  is  Perp.  It  contains  a 
memorial  for  Shelley  the  poet  and 
his  wife,  placed  here  by  their  son. 
Sir  Percy  F.  Shelley  of  Boscombe. 
The  sculpture,  dated  1854,  is  by 
Feefce«,  A.R.  A.  The  body  of  Shelley, 
relaxed  in  death,  with  seaweed  flung 
over  the  arm,  is  held  on  the  knees 
of  his  wife,  who  bends  over  it.  At 
the  side  are  rocks  and  a  fragment  of 
wreck.  The  figures  are  in  white 
marble,  with  a  background  of  veined 
grey.  Below  are  the  lines  from  his 
own  'Adonais* — 

«  He  hath  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 

Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 

Can  touch  him  not,  and  torture  not  again. 

From  the  conti^on  of  the  world's  slow 
stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gr^  in 
vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented 


The  monument  (though  beauti- 
ftilly  executed)  is  painfully  sug- 
gestive of  a  designed  caricature«of 
an  Italian  pietk  (where  the  Virgin 
supports  the  body  of  the  Saviour). 
It  1b  also  entirely  opposed  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  peers  death ;  and 
its  unfitness  for  a  position  in  a 
Christiaai  church  becomes  the  more 


apparent  the  longer  it  is  studied. 
The  tracery  of  the  great  W.  window 
was  restored  in  1860.  It  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Lavers,  illus- 
trating the  Te  Deum,  presented  by 
the  late  Admiral  Walcot. 

The  N,  transept  is  perhaps  earlier 
than  the  Norm,  work  ef  the  nave,  and 
has  small  circular  arches  with  plain 
soffetes  opening  into  the  aisle.  The 
6.  window  is  Perp.  The  8.  transit 
has  Perp.  clustered  pilasters  at  the 
angles,  and  just  within  the  opening 
to  the  nave.  The  upper  part  is  cut 
off  by  a  modem  flat  roof.  The  stone 
vault  was  barbarously  destroyed 
between  1788  and  1820.  Some  of 
the  bosses  remain  in  the  N.  chancel 
aisle.  The  arch  westward  into  the 
aisle  is  E.  E. ;  that  opposite  is  Perp., 
with  W.  E.,  the  initials  of  William 
Eyre,  chosen  prior  in  1502,  on  the 
side  panelling.  Each  transept  had 
a  Norm  apHdal  chapd  to  the  E. 
That  in  the  S.  transept  remains; 
that  to  the  N.  has  given  place  to  2 
early  Dec  chantries,  erected  by  the 
Montacutes.  Each  transept  stands 
on  a  Norm,  crypt,  that  to  the  N. 
once  full  of  human  bones,  now 
removed ;  and  there  are  rooms  over 
the  chapels. 

A  very  rich  Bood-^creen  (temp. 
Edward  m.,  well  restored  by  Sibr. 
Ferrey  in  1848)  divides  the  nave 
from  the  choir  of  the  canons,  which 
formerly  included  the  first  bay  of  the 
nave.  After  the  fell  of  the  central 
tower,  of  which  the  huge  E.  gable 
of  the  nave  preserves  some  portions 
—two  of  the  kmtem  windows  may 
be  seen  between  the  vault  and  the 
timber  roof  of  the  choir— the  ritual 
and  architectural  choirs  were  made 
to  correspond,  and  the.  rood-screen 
erected.  This  is  throughout  late 
Perp.,  with  the  initials  of  Prior 
Eyre  on  the  bosses  of  the  roof,  indi- 
cating, no  doubt,  that  much  of  the 
new  work  was  completed  in  his  time. 
This  part  of  the  church  is  very  lofly 
and  &ie,  and  deserves  careftd  atten- 
tion.   The  rich  groined  roo^  divided 
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into  4  bays,  has  remarkable  lantern- 
like .  oorliels.  Observe  the  manner 
and  poflitions  in  which  the  colonr- 
ing  (mnch  of  which  remains)  was 
introduced — on  the  oajpitals  of 
the  slender  pilasters  running  up 
to  the  roof  between  the  windows—^ 
on  the  figures  under  the  brackets — 
on  the  roof  bosses — and  In  the  qua- 
trefoils  of  the  panels.  The  western 
part  of  the  choir  retains  the  ancient 
stalls,  the  style  verging  on  the 
oinquecento.  (It  should  here  be 
remarked  that  an  historical  or  rather 
satirical  character  has  been  assigned 
to  these  carvings — ^utterly  without 
foundation.)  The  great  height  of  the 
high  altar  above  the  nave,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  Lady  Chapel  altar, 
which  retains  its  stone  slsib  in  the 
original  position,  should  be  observed. 
The  present  altar  at  the  K  end  was, 
aoconling  to  its  inscription,  ^  made 
and  presented  to  this  church  by 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  a.d.  1831." 
Pugin's  first  wife  was  buried  in  the 
N.  chancel  aisle.  It  is  scarcely  a  good 
specimen  of  the  taste  of  its  donor, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  infinit^y 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  this  venerable  church.  About 
the  altar  rises  a  remarkable  reredos, 
"  one  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
Winchester,  St.  Alban's,  and  St. 
Mary's  Overie,  and  now  iiie  richest 
of  the  four."  It  represents  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  who  lies  asleep  above  ihe 
altar,  whilst  a  vine-stem  proceeds 
upwards  from  his  figure,  and  rami- 
fies into  the  various  niches,  each  of 
which  had  its  statue.  In  the  central 
compartment  is  the  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,  in  which  is  to  be  re- 
marked ^  a  very  curious  peculiarity. 
St.  Mary  is  represented  recdining 
nearly  at  full  length,  and  h<dding 
our  blessed  Lord  upright.  St. 
Joseph  is  leaning  over  her.  Con- 
sequently the  king  who  is  making 
his  offering  almost  crouches  on  the 
ground."  The  figures  of  David  and 
Solomon,  on  either  side  of  that  of 
Jesse,  should  be  noticed.    The  first  | 


18  especially  giaoefuL  The  design 
of  the  whole  screen  (of  the  end  of 
the  14th  cent.  ?)  is  better  than  its 
execution. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  altar  is 
the  chapel  built  for  her  own  last 
resting-place  by  Margaret  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George 
Duke  of  Clarence  (brother  of  In- 
ward ly.),  and  grand-daughter  of 
Richard  Neville  the  King-maker, 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  ^disbury. 
The  ooimtess  was  the  mother  of 
Reginald  Pole,  and  was  involved 
in  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
so  many  of  her  feunily.  She  was  at- 
tainted vrithout  trial  in  1539,  and 
after  being  confined  for  more  than 
2  years  was  beheaded  within  the 
Tower,  May  27, 1541,  when  seventy 
years  old,  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  most  *^ man-like" 
spirit,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
conneicted  with  the  intrigues  of  her 
son,  the  famous  cardinal.  Of  this, 
however,  no  proof  exists ;  and  most  * 
historians  are  of  opinion  that  she 
was  butchered  because  her  son  was 
out  of  Henry's  reach.  A  frightful 
story  of  the  cotmtess's  beheading  is 
told  by  Lord  Herbert — she  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  lay  her  head  on 
the  block,  saying  that  ^^so  traitors 
only  should  do,"  and  to  have  told 
the  executioner  to  "  get  it  off  as  he 
could."  When  the  Commissioners 
for  the  suppression  of  monastic 
houses  visited  Christchurch  in  the 
December  after  her  death,  they 
"found  a  chapel  and  monument 
curiously  made  of  Caen  stone,  pre- 
pared by  the  late  mother  of  Reginald 
Pole  for  her  burial,  which  we  have 
caused  to  be  defaced  and  all  the 
arms  and  badges  to  be  delete."  ,The 
chapel  is  of  course  late  Perp.,  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  the  "  Renais- 
sance" in  its  details,  which  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  Italian  as  those  of  the 
Delaware  tomb  in  Boxgrove  Church 
(nearly  of  the  same  date,  see  Hand" 
hook/or  Kent  and  8u$8ex),  The  coats 
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of  earns  in  the  fan-tracery  roof  are 
all  defaced,  but  traces  of  the  '^  sil- 
ver saltire  upon  martial  red  **  of  the 
Nevilles  may  still  be  detected  by 
the  heraldic  eve.  Somewhat  less 
damage  has  been  done  to  the 
religious  emblems,  including  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
on  the  central  boss,  with  the 
countess  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
the  Almighty  Father.  Her  motto, 
"Spes  mea  in  Deo  est,"  is  still 
legible  below. 

The  W.  end  of  the  SaUsbury 
Chapel  has  been  made  to  support  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  George  Bose  (d.  1818)  and  his 
widow. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
monument  by  Flaxman  (removed 
from  Salisbury)  for  the  Viscountess 
Fitzharris,  d.  1815.  She  is  seated 
and  instructing  her  children.  It 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  successM  productions  of 
^  the  sculptor.  Below  it  are  2  ancient 
tombs,  probably  those  of  priors,  one 
coped  and  the  other  plain,  with  a 
foliated  cross. 

The  choir  is  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall.  In  the  N,  choir  aisle,  a  Perp. 
chapel,  W.  of  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  is  not  improved  by  a  mo- 
dem inscription  to  John  Cook,  Esq., 
placed  above  the  door.  Further  W., 
and  £.  of  the  N.  transept,  is  a  small 
chapel  of  the  Dec.  period,  with  very 
rich  details.  Here  also  is  an  indif- 
ferent monument  by  Chantrey  for 
John  Barnes  of  Finchley,  d^  1815. 
In  the  8.  choir  aisle  is  tne  chantry 
chapel  of  Prior  Draper,  with  the  date 
1529,  and  his  initials,  J.  D.,  over 
the  door ;  the  details  are  somewhat 
Italian.  John  Draper,  Bp.  of  Nea- 
polis  and  suffiragan  of  Winchester, 
was  the  "honest  oomformable  (ne) 
person"  who  resigned  the  priory  to 
Henry  Yin.'s  commissioners,  and 
who,  dying  in  1552,  was  buried  in 
or  near  this  chapel,  which  he  had 
built  in  his  lifetime.  His  p3»ve- 
ittb,  which  lay  originally  in  the  N, 


transept,  now  forms  part  of  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  it.  On  the  N.  side 
of  this  aisle  is  the  chantry  of  Bobert 
Harys  (d.  1525),  with  his  rebus,  an 
B.  with  a  hare  below  it,  from  whose 
mouth  issues  a  label  witii  the  letters 
"  ys."  On  the  cornice  is  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  The  Lord  King  of  blis  have 
mercy  on  him  that  let  make  this; 
the  which  was  me  Bobert  Harys, 
1525."  Two  sculptured  fragments 
have  been  placed  on  brackets  in  this 
part  of  the  aisle.  One  apparently 
represents  the  administration  of  the 
viaticum  to  a  female  (the  Virgin  ?), 
the  other  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  At  the  comer  of  the  aisle, 
near  the  entrance  from  the  transept, 
is  a  chapel  of  Norm,  character,  but 
which  has  been  much  altered,  temp. 
Henry  m. 

Betuming  to  the  extreme  E.  end 
of  the  church,  we  enter  the  Lady 
Chapelj  completed  before  1405,  very 
rich  Perp.,  with  a  groined  vault.  At 
the  E.  end  are  the  remains  of  a 
screen,  once  of  xmusual  splendour; 
the  stone  altar  still  exists;  and 
under  the  windows  is  a  rich  Perp. 
arcading.  The  altar-tombs  in  the 
N.  and  S.  walls  are  said  to  be 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  "  captain 
of  the  castle  of  Christchurch,"  d. 
1405,  and  of  his  mother.  They  are 
apparently  of  later  date,  but  well  de- 
serve notice.  Observe,  at  the  book 
of  the  reredos,  a  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion to  "the  most  rare  of  all  con- 
nections, a  perfect  and  disinterested 
friend,  Maria  Morgan,  d.  1796," 
erected  by  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
more.  To  her  various  virtues  "  per- 
haps even  the  historic  page  wiU  bear 
witness  to  an  astonished  and  admir- 
ing posterity."  The  colours  hung 
up  here  are  those  of  '*the  Loyal 
Christchurch  Volunteers*'  during  the 
French  war. 

In  a  small  chapel  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  N.  choir  aisle  is  a  15th-oenty. 
altar-tomb  with  alabaster  effigies, 
said  to  be  those  of  Sir  John  Chydioke 
of  Chydioke  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Ms 
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wife.  The  figures  are  excellent 
specimens  of  armour  and  costume. 
Sir  John  Ghydioke  is  said  to  have 
fallen  during  the  wars  of  the  Boses. 
Both  figures  retain  much  of  their 
colour,  but  are  sadly  mutilated,  a 
piece  of  local  folklore  asserting  that 
the  scrapings  of  "King  Chydioke*s ** 
tomb,  as  it  is  called,  are  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  sundry  disorders. 
Outside  this  chapel,  and  on  the  fioor 
nearer  the  choir,  are  the  grave-slabs 
of  Prior  Eyre,  d.  1520,  and  of  his 
mother,  Joanna  Gockrell.  This  is 
the  prior  whose  initials,  W.  E.,  ap- 
pear on  the  panelling  and  roof  of 
the  choir. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  an 
oaken  beam  was  formerly  shown 
which  was  said  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously lengthened  during  the  night 
whilst  the  church  was  building.  It 
had  before  been  too  short  for  the 

5 lace  for  which  it  was  destined, 
'he  story  is  founA  elsewhere  (it  is 
told  of  Eling  (Rte.  26),  and  of  St. 
Eanswith  at  Folkestone),  but.  per- 
haps first  occurs  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Thomas  (dating  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century).  Among 
numberless  miracles  of  the  Infancy 
there  recorded,  it  is  said  that,  whilst 
Joseph  was  one  day  making  a  bed 
for  a  rich  man,  a  piece  of  the  wood 
proved  too  short.  The  Saviour  then, 
taking  it  into  his  hands,  stretched  it 
to  the  right  size. 

Over  the  Lady  Chapel  is  an  apart- 
ment called  8t,  MtchaeVs  Loft,  ap- 
proached by  a  winding  staircase 
from  outside  the  church,  and  used 
as  a  schoolroom  since  the  middle  of 
the  17th  oenty.  Admiral  Sir  Harry 
Neale,  Warner  the  topographer  of 
Hant8„  and  Ferrey  the  architect, 
were  educated  here.  At  the  E.  end 
are  a  niche  for  a  statue  and  5 
brackets.  The  Tower  should  be 
ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view 
extending  to  the  Needles^  Soratchell's 
and  Alum  Bays. 

On  a  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard is  a  mysterious  inscription, 


which   has    never    yet    been   ex- 
plained : — 

«  We  were  not  dayne,  but  raysd— 

Rajsd  not  to  UTe, 
Bat  to  be  buried  twice 

By  men  of  strife. 
What  rest  could  th'  Uving  bave 

When  dead  bad  none  ? 
Agree  amongst  you : 

Here  we  ten  are  one. 

Hen.  I^ogers,  died  April  17. 1641. 

Passing  westward  by  the  fine 
Perp.  tower,  the  niche  in  front  of 
which  still  contains  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour  crowned  with  &oras,  and 
with  a  triangular  dent  in  the  side, 
representing  the  spear-wound,  the 
visitor  will  see  before  him  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  priory,  with  a  long 
stretch  of  thick  wall  overgrown  with 
ferns.  This,  with  some  walls,  two 
round  towers  to  the  S.,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  bridge  leading  to 
the  meadow  beyond,  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  domestic  buildings. 
The  mill,  which  with  Knap  Mill, 
a  mile  up  the  Avon,  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  and  the  Priory  (tUl 
lately  the  seat  of  the  Pococks)  be- 
yond, although  perhaps  buUt  out  of 
portions  of  the  ruins,  contain  nothing 
worth  special  notice.  The  Priory 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Duke 
of- Orleans,  afterwards  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

After  fully  inspecting  the  church 
the  tourist  should  visit  the  Norman 
house  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  op- 
posite the  King's  Arms  Inn.  This 
house  was  evidently  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  CkuUe,  the 
mound  of  which,  with  a  shell  of 
keep-wall,  is  seen  close  beyond. 
The  castle  was  probablv  built  by 
Baldwin  de  Bedvers  :  and  the  house 
may  have  served  as  the  residence  of 
its  governor.  It  stands  on  a  branch 
of  the  Avon,  which  is  made  to  serve 
as  a  mill-stream  for  the  priory  (the 
mill  is  lower  down),  and  as  a  moat 
for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  The 
house  itself  (now  little  more  than  a 
B  3 
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shell)  ia  of  late  Norm,  oharaoter, 
perluipfl  temp.  Hen.  II.  It  is  about 
70  ft.  long  by  24  broad,  the  plan  a 
simple  oblong.  The  ground-floor, 
which  is  divided  by  a  wall,  has  a 
number  of  loopholes.  Fart  of  the 
stone  staircase  remains,  ascending 
to  the  upper  floor,  where  was  the 
principal  apartment,  apparently  im- 
divided.  Near  the  centre  of  the  E. 
wall,  next  the  riv«r,  is  a  lirge  fire- 
place, with  a  round  chimney-shaft. 
The  small  tower  overhanging  the 
river  may  perhaps  have  s^red  as  a 
flftnk.  The  bridge  in  its  lower  part 
is  probably  Norm. 

Excursions, 

(a.)  Passing  down  a  lane  to  the 
W.  of  the  church,  you  come  to  the 
ferry  over  the  Stour,  whence  there 
is  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  2  m.  on 
the  W.  of  the  harbour  to  Hengtst- 
huru  or  Warren  Head,  the  tract  of 
high  land  forming  the  W.  side  of 
Cnristohuroh  Bay.  This  is  entirely 
a  mass  of  ironstone,  of  which  the 
Priory  Church  and  the  Castle  are 
partly  built,  and  is  the  only  point 
between  Lymington  and  Poole  where 
any  hard  stony  masses  occur  in  the 
olifls.  The  stone  here  consists  of  5 
layers  of  large  ferruginous  oonere- 
tions,  somewhat  Hke  the  septaria  of 
the  London  clay.  These  are  now 
quarried  and  taken  to  Wales  for 
smelting,  from  the  want  of  proper 
materials  on  the  spot;  the  tramways 
are  for  the  conveyance  of  the  iron- 
stone to  the  lighters.  The  entire 
headland  is  out  off  from  the  sea 
to  the  Stour  by  a  broad  trench 
with  a  loffcy  single  vallum.  There 
are  three  entrances.  Some  irregular 
mounds  flank  the  one  nearest  ChHst- 
church ;  and  a  small  barrow  or  two 
within  might  perhaps  repay  exami- 
nation. The  whole  work  is  elabo- 
rate, and  it  perhaps  formed  one  of 
the  defences  of  the  earliest  Saxon 
colonists.  Its  name,  Hengistbury, 
seems  a  mere  modem  corruption  of 


'^Hedenes  buria,"  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  De  Bed- 
vers.  The  headland  itself  is  a 
broad  tract  of  ground,  covered  with 
heather  and  rough  herbage.  From 
it  a  grand  sea  view  is  commanded  ; 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its 
variegated  or  chalk  clifb,  on  one 
side,  and  Purbeck,  blue  and  misty, 
on  the  other.  Below,  N.,  is  the 
great  Priory  Church,  with  the  river 
windings,  and  a  wide  landscape  N.E., 
stretching  far  into  the  New  Forest. 
The  whole  scene  has  a  certain  wild- 
ness,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  un- 
pleasantly aided  by  an  occasional 
dash  of  turf-smoke  from  the  little 
Haven  Inn  and  some  cottages  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  walk  may  be  continued  along 
the  headland,  and  the  estuary  crossed 
to  Mudeford  (ante);  or  the  tourist 
may  well  turn  westward,  and  take 
the  cliff  path  to  Bosoombe  chine, 
(3  m.X  returning* to  Christohurch  by 
Stoui^eld  and  the  ferry. 

(&.)  8L  CcOhenne^s  HiU,  about  2  m. 
N.  of  Christohurch,  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  view.  It 
is  a  mass  of  rolled  gravel,  much  of 
which  is  exposed  in  white  patches, 
where  the  hfll-sides  have  been  cut 
for  turf.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill 
are  traces  of  two  intrenchments,  the 
N.  circular,  the  S.  square,  and  4 
circular  mounds  (watch-.tower8  ?) 
overlook  the  country  from  different 
parts  of  the  hill.  The  Avon  is  seen 
winding  through  its  broad  green 
meadows  below,  and  beyond  it  a 
wooded  country  with  low  elevations 
stretches  away  N.  Lumps  of  clay 
marked  with  a  cross,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  fragments  of  Purbeck  marble  are 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
camp,  and  excavations  made  in  1862 
laid  bare  the  foundations  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  (whence 
the  name  of  the  hill),  founded  in 
the  14th  centy.,  but  dismantled  at 
the  Reformation ;  it  was  only  45  ft. 
6  in,  by  80  ft.  4  in.    The  church  of 
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Bingwood  is  viBible,  as  is  the  spire 
of  Salisbury  in  very  clear  weather. 
On  the  S.,  seen  oyer  masses  of  rich 
wood  about  Seron  Court  (Earl  of 
Maline8bury),is  the  sea,  with  the  Isle 
of  Wight  B.  and  PurbeckW.  The  pe- 
destrian may  descend  through  steep 
fir  woods  Into  the  Poole  and  Bourne- 
mouth road,  and  return  home  by  the 
village  of  Iford.  Plantations  of  Scotch 
fir  conunenoe  here,  and  are  continued 
almost  without  intermission  all  the 
way  to  Bournemouth.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  S. 
of  England.  Plots  of  20  or  30  acres 
are  sold  at  a  time  for  props  in  coal- 
mines and  similar  purposes.  They 
are  shipped  from  Chnstchurch.  The 
trees  are  never  left  long  enough  to 
attain  any  great  size,  but  they  give  a 
character  to  the  district,  throughout 
which  their  blue-green  foliage  and 
red'  stems  are  contrasted  with  glossy, 
red-berried  hollies,  and  richly  tinted 
ferns.  Seen  under  a  deep  blue 
sky,  flecked  with  gray  cloudlets,  the 
colouring  becomes  superb. 

Heron  Court  was  a  country-house 
of  the  priors  of  Ghristchurch.  It 
is  surrounded  by  some  very  fine 
trees,  but  contains  nothing  requiring 
especial  notice. 

(e.)  The  arohsBologist  should  make 
a  point  of  visiting  the  Church  of 
Sopley,  on  1.  bank  of  the  Avon, 
about  2}  m.  N.  from  Ghristchurch. 
On  the  road  he  will  pass  Winkton^ 
and  enjoy  some  very  lovely  quiet 
river  scenery.  The  reach  below 
Sopley  should  be  especially  noticed ; 
where  the  broad  full  stream  is  over- 
hung by  oaks,  and  bordered  by  green 
pastoral  meadows.  The  church  of 
Sopley  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Ghristchurch,  and  the  monastic  in- 
firmary is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  placed  here.  The  church,  cru- 
ciform, with  a  W.  tower,  is  for  the 
most  part  E.  E.,  but  has  had  exten- 
sive Perp.  alterations.  There  is  a 
deep  S.  porch,  projecting  as  far  as 
tiie  transept,  above  which  is  a  rude 


figure  of  St.  Michael,  with  wings 
and  cross,  standing  on  a  head-shaped 
corbel.  The  nave  is  Perp.,  with  an 
E.  E.  chancel  arch.  An  oaken  roof 
is  hidden  by  the  ceiling;  the  corbels, 
which  are  visible,  have  figures  play- 
ing the  rebeck,  and  the  double  pipes, 
or  comemuse.  The  S.  transept  has 
been  much  altered,  but  has  a  triple 
B.  E.  window  toward  the  E.,  and  on 
either  side  projecting  brackets  with 
heads.  In  the  S.  wall  is  an  aumbry. 
The  arch  into  the  S.  aisle  of  nave  is 
E.  ^.  The  N.  transept  is  at  present 
much  narrower,  but  was  evidently  at 
first  of  the  same  dimensions.  The 
achievement  of  Lord  Eeane  (the  hero 
of  Gabul)  now  hangs  in  it.  The 
chancel  is  small  aiid  narrow,  with 
a  Perp.  E.  window.  The  walls 
are  probably  B.  E.  On  the  fioor 
lie  two  monastic  figures  of  stone, 
with  foliage  and  canopies  of  late  E. 
B.  character.  They  are  full-length 
effigies,  with  the  hands  clasped  on 
the  breast  ,but  have  been  much  de- 
faced. The  whole  church  is  interest- 
ing, and  deserves  careful  attention. 
It  stands  on  a  green  mound  over- 
hanging the  Avon,  part  of  which  has 
been  fenced  with  stone,  and  may  be 
artificial.  The  view  towards  St. 
Gatherine*s-hill,over  the  river  mea- 
dows, is  very  beautifuL  Close  below 
is  the  old  mill  of  the  monks. 

Sopley  lies  on  the  main  road  from 
Ghristchurch  to  Bingwood  (9  m.), 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  river, 
but  is  of  no  very  high  interest.  About 
2  m.  above  Sopley  we  reach  TyrreCs 
Ford,  where  the  supposed  slayer  of 
the  Bed  King  is  said  to  have  ridden 
through  the  Avon  on  his  way  to 
Poole.  Close  by  is  Avon  Tyrrel  and 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  one  where  the  knight's 
horae  is  said  to  have  been  shod. 
There  is  good  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Avon,  and  enormous  jacks  are  caught 
in  the  Stour.  Both  rivers  are  very 
strictly  preserved. 

(d,)  Although  there  is  a  rly.,  a 
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walk  from  GhristchTiroh  to  Boimie- 
month  may  be  recommended;  dis- 
tance between  4  and  5  m.  The 
pedestrian  should  cross  the  ferry  to 
the  W.  of  the  Minster  (note  the 
view  of  Hengistbury  H^),  ^^^^ 
proceed  by  the  fir  plantations  of 
Stowrfidd  (H.  Popham,  Esq.)  rt.,  and 
the  strange-looking  red-brick  man- 
sion 1.  (Wadham  Locke,  Esq.).  He 
will  soon  reach  JPohesdown  (Puck's 
down = Fairy  down)  with  a  pleasing 
little  church  by  Street  (enlarged 
1874),  and  schools,  and  a  fine  open 
common  swept  by  the  sea-breeze. 
On  1.  is  Boscovnbe  Manor  (Sir  Percy 
F.  Bhelley),  almost  hidden  among 
fir  woods,  close  to  which  a  lane  leads 
to  Boscoinbe  Chine,  once  as  wildly 
picturesque  a  spot  as  any  on  the 
coast,  but  now  a  suburb  of  Bourne- 
mouth, provided  with  church,  hotel, 
&c.  Boscombe  Tower  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  H.  D.  Wolfe,  M.P. 
The  chine,  one  of  the  narrow  water- 
worn  ravines  occurring  every  here 
and  there  in  the  soft  sands  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  presents  a  very 
remarkable  basin  worn  into  fantastic 
ridges  of  sand  of  every  shade  of 
white,  yellow,  and  brown.  These 
sands  extend  W.  until  they  meet 
the  chalk  at  Poole.  The  sand  takes 
singular  forms  as  it  is  gradually 
eaten  away  by  inland  springs,  which 
descend  from  the  head  of  the 
chines.  These  ravines,  which  are 
sometimes  from  100  to  150  ft.  deep, 
were  probably  first  produced  by 
landslips  after  severe  frosts,  and 
have  become  enlarged  by  the  con- 
stant operation  of  the  springs. — 
Lyell.  ^*'  Most  of  these  gorges  tend 
more  or  less  easterly,  and  the  eastern 
banks,  from  their  exposure  to  the 
S.W.  winds,  are  more  naked,  and 
are  constantly  wasting  away,  so  that 
in  several  the  chasm  on  this  side 
expands  by  a  succession  of  deep 
inlets  or  coves  with  sharp  projections 
between.  From  many  points  of 
view  this  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  distinct  headlands  to  the 


coast,  instead  of  a  nearly  straight 
line  of  cliffs,  which  is  its  original 
form." — Brannon,  From  the  foot 
of  the  chine,  where  is  a  drinking- 
fountain  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  you  can  walk  along  a 
fine  open  stretch  of  sand,  command- 
ing noble  views  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Purbeck,  and  thus  reach 
Bournemouth,  1 J  m.  W.,  if  the  tide 
allows.  If  not,  the  cliff  path  must 
be  taken,  unless  you  reasoend  the 
chine  to  the  high  road. 

24  m.  Boumemonth  (Pop.  7000) 
has  2  rly.  stats..  East  B,  for  Christ- 
church,  Southampton,  London,  and 
West  B,  for  Poole,  and  the  West  of 
England.  Hotds:  Bath,  Bellevue, 
Lansdowne,  Exeter  Park,  Pembroke, 
and  the  Spa  Hotel  at  Boscombe. 
Lodging-houses  also  are  plentiful, 
but  the  terms  are  high  in  the  season, 
September  to  May. 

This,  almost  the  youngest  of 
watering-places,  which  has  grown 
so  rapidly  in  public  favour,  is  within 
a  mile  of  the  Dorsetshire  border, 
and  lies  in  and  around  a  valley 
planted  with  firs,  through  which 
the  Bourne  brook,  descending  from 
Kingston  Heath,  6  m.  N.,  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea.  In  a  branch  of  this 
valley  called  Knighton  Bottom  is  a 
peat  bog  with  large  fragments  of 
trees — beech  and  oak  for  the  most 
part.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this 
forest  was  burned  down  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  At  the  head  of  the 
Bourne  valley  itself  is  a  peat  bog 
containing  trunks  of  fir-trees.  AU 
the  valley,  and  much  of  the  coast  on 
either  side,  was  early  in  the  present 
century  planted  with  pines  and 
pinasters  (under  which  is  now  a 
thick  growth  of  arbutus,  laurustinus, 
and  rhododendrons,  which  grow 
here  luxuriantly),  by  Mr.  Tregon- 
well  of  Cranborne,  who  form^  a 
decoy  for  wild  fowl  here,  and  built 
himself  a  mansion  beside  it,  which 
is  now  the  Exeter  Park  hotel. 
Thirty  years  after,  Sir  G.  W.  T.  Ger- 
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vis,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  brook,  employed  Mr. 
Ferrey ,  the  architect,  to  lay  it  out  for 
bnildmg  purposes,  the  only  dwell- 
ing for  miles,  beside  Mr.  Tregon- 
well's  house,  being  then  the  coast- 
guard station,  a  pnblio-house,  and 
two  fishermen's  huts. ,  The  growth 
of  the  place  has  been'  rapid,  but  it 
is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has 
begun  to  take  the  form  of  a  town, 
with  regular  streets  and  roads.  At 
first  a  few  avenues  were  cut  through 
the  pine  woods,  and  villas  of  non- 
descript architecture  perched  singly 
here  and  there,  each  hidden  from 
its  nearest  neighbour,  giving  almost 
the  solitude  of  a  wilderness  to  those 
who  desired  it,  and  everything  being 
as  quiet  as  the  most  exacting  invalid 
could  wish.  This  is  now  very  mate- 
rially changed,  though  formal  ter- 
races and  crescents  are  still  judi- 
ciously avoided,  and,  generally,  care 
is  taken  to  preserve  open  spaces 
between  the  villas,  and  to  maintain 
shaded  walks  by  the  roadside.  An 
Arcade,  and  the  Oommercial  Road 
leading  to  Poole,  contain  almost 
the  only  shops,  and  the  labouring 
classes  mosUy  reside  at  Winton  or 
Moordown,  villages  a  mile  or'  more 
distant,  on  the  Wimbome  road. 

The  town  is  divided  into  East 
and  West  Gli£f,  midway  between 
which  is  the  Pier,  800  ft.  long,  at 
which  steamboats  firom  Poole  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
on  the  other,  touch  almost  daily. 
The  bourne,  from,  which  the  place 
has  its  name,  is  a  shallow  stream, 
the  banks  of  which  are  laid  out  as 
public  gardens,  called  Westover. 
At  a  short  distance  E.  is  St.  Petet^s 
Chura^  a  handsome  Dec.  building, 
with  tower  and  lofty  spire,  by  Street, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful works.  It  has  replaced  a 
small  chuich,  of  very  modest  pre- 
tensions, erected  by  Sir  G.  Gervis 
more  than  80  years  ago,  and  may  be 
considered  in  some  sort  a  Memorial 
of  JiSx,  Keble,  who  died  at  Brookside, 


an  Italian  villa  near  the  Baths. 
The  nave  is  lofty,  with  a  fine  open 
timber  roof,  and  has  several  painted 
windows,  but  the  choir  and  sanctu- 
ary are  of  extraordinary  richness 
of  decoration.  Notice  the  great  E. 
window,  the  2  Eeble  memorial  win- 
dows, the  carved  reredos,  under  a 
canopy  of  alabaster,  the  enamelled 
tUes  representing  subjects  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sedilia, 
the  pulpit,  an  open  arcade  in  ala- 
baster and  marble,  and  the  lectern, 
an  angel  with  extended  wings.  In 
the  churchyard  are  buried  Godwin 
the  novelist,  died  1836,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Woolstonecraft  Godwin, 
author  of  *A  Vindication  of 'the 
Rights  ofWoman,' died  1797.  (Their 
remains  were  removed  here  froin  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Pancras,  London.) 
Here  is  also  interred  their  daughter, 
Mary  Woolstonecraft  Shelley,  widow 
of  the  poet,  died  1853.  The  three 
are  commemorated  on  a  raised  slab, 
in  an  inclosure  planted  with  roses. 
The  churchyard  is  kept  in  excellent 
order,  and  abounds  with  handsome 
monuments  of  Christian  character, 
many  of  them  almost  hidden  by 
small  groups  of  trees. 

Holy  Trinity  Church  is  of  the 
Lombardo-Gothic  style,  red  brick, 
with  blue  and  black  diapering.  St 
Michaers  is  of  stone,  E.  E.  in  style. 
St  CUmeint*9y  at  Bosoombe,  is  a  small 
buUding,  as  yet  incomplete.  The 
choir,  with  the  handsomely  carved 
oak  stalls,  the  encaustic  pavement 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  painted 
windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  are 
deserving  of  notice. 

The  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians,  and  Independ- 
ents, are  all  fairly  good  edifices. 

Earl  Stanhope,  the  historian,  died 
at  Bournemouth,  Deo.  24, 1875. 

The  climate  of  Bournemouth  is 
very  mild  and  equable,  the  thermo- 
meter for  11  years  (1862-72)  vary- 
ing only  from  45*4  in  January  to 
71*9  in  July,  and  the  amount  of 
cloud,  humidity,  and  rainfall,  com- 
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paring  advantageously  with  those  of 
ahnost  every  other  health  resort. 
It  is  hence  considered  unusiially 
favourable  in  consumptive  cases  of  a 
certain  stage,  and  a  Sanatorium  for 
the  reception  of  such  patients  was 
established  here  in  1855  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Burslem,  author 
of  a  work  on  '  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion.' It  stands  in  the  upper  pajrt 
of  the  valley,  and  receives  two  cla£»es 
of  inmates,  the  larger  number  pay- 
ing 68.  per  week,  and  some  few  21«. 
So  exceUent  an  institution  deserves 
extensive  support.  The  superin- 
tendent is  a  lady.  The  design  of 
the  building  Ib  Italian,  and  tolerably 
good.  It  includes  a  chapel,  K  E.  in 
style,  by  Street^  with  several  memo- 
rial windows.  The  institution  is 
open  to  visitors  from  2  to  5  every 
week  day.  There  is  also  an  Invalids' 
Home,  for  the  reception  of  patients 
discharged  from  the  Sanatorium  as 
incurable ;  and  a  Convalescent  Some, 
founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Salisbury  Infirmary,  opened  1867. 

The  bathing  is  good,  the  sands 
being  remarkably  smooth;  and  a 
well-stocked  Library  and  Beading 
Booms,  Assembly  Booms,  Town 
Hall,  &c.,  furnish  the  usual  amuse- 
ments. The  country  to  the  N.  is 
mostly  open  heath,  but  there  is  g:ood 
pike  and  perch  fishing  at  Muscliffe, 
a  village  on  the  Stour,  3  m.  N.B. 

The  chines,  from  Boscombe,  E.,  to 
Flag  Head,  W.,  where  the  cliffs 
give  place  to  the  low  shore  of  Poole 
£brlK)ur,  are  full  of  beauty  and 
interest,  and  will  furnish  a  very 
pleasant  excursion  for  the  pedestrian. 
Boscombe  itself  need  hardly  be 
visited,  as  it  is  spoilt  by  building,  a 
rustic  bridge  now  spanning  the  pic- 
turesque chasm,  and  a  large  red- 
brick hotel  (Bosisombe  Spa)  obtrud- 
ing itself  at  every  turn.  Going 
westward,  we  have  Dnrley  Chiae, 
with  villas  clustered  on  its  sides,  and 
a  bathing  station  at  foot;  Middle 
Chine,  with  anoble  growth  of  hollies,  I 


as  yet  untouched;  Alum  Chine, 
very  beautiful,  but  threatened  by 
the  builder,  the  Herbert  Convales- 
cent Home  standing  very  near. 
Next  comes  Branksome  Cnine,  or 
Broad  Chine,  very  picturesque  in- 
deed; at  its  head  stands  Brank- 
some Tower,  a  modem  Elizabethan 
building  (H.  Bury,  Esq.),  long  the 
residence  of  C,  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Leicestershire.  Beyond  this  is 
St.  Catherine's  Point,  with  its  Mar- 
tello  tower ;  Sugar-loaf  Chine,  where 
the  contorted  stratification  should 
be  noticed ;  then  Flag  Head,  so  named 
as  the  coast-guard  station,  but  also 
called  Poole  Head;  next  succeed 
low  sand-hills,  beyond  which  is  seen 
the  wide  expanse  of  Poole  Harbour, 
with  Branksea  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  leaning  towers  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  the  distance.  The  way 
back  to  Bournemouth  will  be  to 
strike  inland  to  Parkstone,  on  Poole 
Heath,  a  pleasant  district,  now  being 
rapidly  covered  with  villas.  A 
slight  rise,  called  Constitution  Hill, 
commands  a  wide  view.  The  dis- 
tance out  and  home  will  be  about 
10  m. 

Other  Excursions  may  be  by  rly. 
to  Wimbome  Minster,  Wareham, 
Dorchester,  and  Weymouth,  or  to 
Bingwood  and  the  New  Forest 
Steamboats  afford  daily  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Poole,  Swanage,  &o. 
(for  all  which  see  Handbook  for 
Dorsetshire),  and  occasionally  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  or  the  pedestrian, 
who  wishes  to  take  a  pleasant  two 
days'  stroll,  may  proceed  along  the 
cliffii  to  Hengistbury  Head,  across  the 
mouth  of  Christchurch  Harbour,  and 
visit  Chewton  Bunny,  High  Cliff, 
Hordle,  &c.,  taking  Christchurch' 
itself,  and  Pokesdown  (ante)^  on  his 
return  by  the  inland  route.  Near 
Pokesdown  may  be  noticed  the  great 
Conservatory  from  South  Tedworth 
(Bte.  23X  at  present  used  merely  for 
trade  purposes,  but  proposed  to  be 
converted  into  a  Firomenade  and 
Winter  Garden. 
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ROUTE  28. 

RINGWOOD       TO       FORDINGBRIDGE 

[moyle's    court,    ROCKBORNE, 

BREAMORE]. 

By  Boad,    6  nu 

For  lUngwood  see  Bte.  26. 

There  is  no .  public  oonveyotice, 
now  that  the  Salisbtiry  and  Dorset 
line,  by  Wimbome,  is  open ;  but  the 
road«along  the  £.  bank  of  the  Avon 
is  a  very  pleasant  one ;  and  the  pedes- 
trian, by  slightly  diverging  from  it, 
will  be  able  to  visit  one  or  two  places 
of  interest. 

Passing  the  pretty  village  of 
Blatchfora  Green,  and  by  the  pre- 
serves of  Somerley  (Rte.  26),  yon 
reach  at  3  m.  MUinghamy  where  was 
once  an  alien  cell,  given  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Eton  College.  The  Church 
is  E.  E.  with  additions.  There  is  a 
rood-screen  of  late  work,  with  the 
iron  stand  for  the  hourglass,  and  a 
surprising  pew,  like  a  carved  bed, 
attached  to  Moyle's  Court.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  very  indifferent  picture 
representing  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
taken  from  one  of  the  churches  at 
Port  St.  Mary  hi  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
in  1702,  and  given  to  the  church 
by  Lord  WincUor.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  Lady  Lisle,  a 
plain  slab,  with  a  brief  inscription, 
"  Here  lies  Dame  Alicia  Lisle,  and 
her  daughter  Ann  Hartell,  who 
dyed  the  17th  Feb.  170§.  Alicia 
Lisle  dyed  the  2nd  of  Sept.  1685." 
It  is  covered  with  the  rue-leaved 
spleenwort,  which  remains  green 
all  the  ^ear  round. 


Mo^s  Courts  1  m.  E.,  was  the 
residence  of  the  Beckenshaws, 
whose  heiress  Alicia  in  1680  mar- 
ried John  Lisle,  the  regicide.  He 
fled  from  England  at  the  Bestoration, 
for  he  had  rendered  himself  more 
odious  than  his  fellows  by  his  bar- 
barous conduct  as  president  of  the 
high  courts  of  justice,  erected  &om 
time  to  time  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  he  was  assassinated  in 
Switzerland  in  1664.  His  estates 
had  been  forfeited  on  his  attainder, 
but  Moyle's  Court  was  regranted  to 
his  wife,  on  her  petition  to  James, 
Duke  of  York  (1662).  One  of  her 
sons,  who  had  been  disinherited  by 
his  father  as  a  royalist,  fought  on 
the  king's  side  at  Sedgemoor;  but 
his  mother  concealed  in  this  house, 
among  others,  one  John  Hicks,  a 
seditious  preacher  and  adherent  of 
Monmouth,  and  being  convicted 
before  Judge  Jefferies,  she  was  be- 
headed at  Winchester,  Sept.  2nd, 
1685.  Her  story,  a  very  marked 
episode  of  the  rebellion,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  a  fresco  in 
the  New  Palace  of  Westminster, 
where  she  appears  concealing  the 
fugitives. 

Moyle's  Court.(F.  Fane,  E8a.)show8 
the  remains  of  a  fine  old  brick  house, 
pleasantly  situated  unong  wooded 
hUls.  There  is  some  panelling 
within,  and  part  of  a  carved  ma- 
hogany staircase,  hardly  perhaps  of 
Dame  Alicia's  time.  The  large 
kitchen  chimney  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  of  concealment  of  the 
minister  Hiches,  and  the  cellar  of 
the  other  Sedgemoor  wanderers. 

From  Ellingham  the  main  road 
may  be  followed  to  Ihbedey^  4  m. 
from  Bingwood;  where  the  bridge, 
just  above  the  weir,  on  a  long 
winding  reach  of  the  river,  abound- 
ing in  the  winter  with  wild  fowl, 
and  where  the  swans  "  float  double, 
swan  and  shadow,"  forms  a  striking 
view.  The  small  church  is  modem, 
but  contains  a  good  17tb-centy. 
monument  for  S|r  Jolui  Constable 
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and  wife,  i  m.  from  the  bridge,  on 
W.,  Harhridge  (Jhurch,  rebmlt  m 
1839,  fonns  a  very  pretty  feature  in 
the  valley.  A  picturesqne  turret 
has  been  Bince  added  to  the  tower 
by  Lord  Normanton.  Nearer  Ford- 
inghridge, on  an  eminence,  stands 
Hyde  Church,  built  for  a  district  of 
Fordinghridge,  in  the  Dec.  style. 
It  is  worth  visiting  for  the  view. 

At  6  m.  we  reach  Fordinghridge, 
a  stat.  on  the  Salisbury  Une,  where 
the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a  7-arched 
bridge  (Jn>n8y  Greyhound,  Star,  both 
well  known  to  anglers).  The  town 
(Pop.  837)  is  called  Forde  in  Domes- 
day. Beside  the  pleasant  river 
scenery,  the  only  object  of  interest 
is  the  Church  (St.  Mary),  which  is 
large,  and  of  mixed  architecture. 
The  nave  is  early  Dec.,  with  a  good 
Perp.  roof,  and  Perp.  clerestory 
windows  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  place  of  the  original  Dec. 
Here  is  a  small  Brass  for  William 
Bulkeley,  1568.  The  main  chancel, 
E.  E.,  is  divided  from  the  N.  chancel 
by  early  Dec.  pilasters  in  groups  of 
4.  There  is  a  triple  lancet  E.  win- 
dow with  singular  flat  headings  to 
the  lights.  The  roof  of  the  N. 
chancel  deserves  especial  notice ;  it 
is  open  and  much  enriched,  of  early 
Perp.  character.  In  the  church- 
yard are  two  clipped,  beU-shaped 
yews,  of  considerable  size.  Flax- 
mills  and  a  sail-cloth  &ctory  give 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  country  around  Fordinghridge 
is  sufficiently  pleasant  to  tempt  the 
tourist  3  or  4  m.  further,  to  the 
Wiltshire  border. 

8  m.  N.W.  is  Boekbome,  with  the 
woods"  of  West  Park,  belonging  to 
the  Coote  family.  The  pillar  seen 
on  the  high  ground  commemorates 
the   victories   of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 


the  captor  of  Pondichery  (d.  1783). 
In  Bockborne  Church,  rude  early 
Dec,  are  memorials  to  Gen.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  (d.  1857)  and  a  very  beautiftd 
alto-relief,  by  Gtbaon,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  son,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1834,  aged  28.  A  winged  angel, 
closely  draped,  holds  the  hand  of 
the  widow,  by  whose  side  are  2 
children,  and  points  to  the  inscrip- 
tion above :  ^*  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord."  The  head  of 
the  angel  is  of  extreme  beauty. 

Adjoining  is  Bockborne  Manor 
House,  now  a  ferm,  and  partly 
ruined.  It  was  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Cooper,  father  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  1st  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  bom  at  Wimbome  St  Giles 
(see  Handbook  for  Dorsetshire),  and 
still  ediows  the  remains  of  a  large 
mansion,  with  hall  and  chapel. 

At  about  the  same  distance  N.  E. 
is  Breamore,  a  stat.  on  the  Salisbury 
Une.  The  ancient  mansion  of  Brea- 
more  (Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Bt.)  was 
burnt  down  in  1856,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  modem  Elizabethan 
stracture.  Here  was  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  canons  founded  by 
Baldwin  de  Bedvers,  in  which 
Isabella  de  Fortibus  was  buried, 
but  no  traces  remain.  The  parish 
church  has  some  Norm,  features. 

Close  to  Breamore  is  Charford, 
formerly  Cerdeford,  very  probably 
the  Cerdicerford  of  the  A.-S.  Chro- 
nicle, the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
fought  by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  with 
the  Bomano-Britons,  A.b.  519,  by 
which  the  Celtic  power  in  Wessex 
was  finally  broken.  It  once  had  a 
church,  built  in  1404  by  Sir  John 
Popham,  with  the  consent  of  the 
prior  of  Breamore;  but  this  has 
entirely  disappeared ;  some  mounds 
near  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  Bead  are 
supposed  to  cover  its  remains. 
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Approaches,  Bailways,  &c, — The  traveller  may  enter  the  Isle  of 
Wight  either  at  (a)  Byde,  vid  Portsea  or  Portsmouth  and  Southsea, 
or  Stokes  Bay;  or  (&)  Cowes,  via  Southampton;  or  (c)  Yarmouth, 
vid  Lymington.  Byde  is  the  chief  point  of  access,  the  sea  passage 
being  short  (from  Portsmouth  40  minutes,  from  Stokes  Bay  barely  ^0 
minutes),  and  its  pier  communicating  with  the  only  railway  to  the 
favourite  resorts  at  the  "  Back  of  the  Island."  Steamers  leave  the 
Albert  pier,  Portsea,  touching  at  the  Portsmouth  and  the  Southsea  pier 
(which  diminishes  the  length  of  passage  by  10  minutes)  many  times 
every  day.  By  the  Stokes  Bay  route  (Rte.  19"),  the  traveller  has  the 
advantage  of  being  taken  down  to  the  water  s  edge  by  railway,  and 
transferred  at  once,  with  his  luggage,  to  the  steamer,  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cab  or  tramway,  as  (at  present)  with  the 
other  routes,  and  the  passage  to  Byde  is  reduced  from  5  to  2i  miles ; 
but  as  Stokes  Bay  is  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Direct 
Portsmouth  line,  the  advantage  of  its  shorter  distance  is  lost.  The 
passage  from  Southampton  to  Cowes  may  be  made  from  4  to  7  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  season,  and  occupies  about  an  hour ;  the 
steamer,  tiirice  a  day,  goes  on  to  Byde  and  Portsmouth,  and  returns, 
touching  at  the  same  points,  to  Southampton.  The  passage  from 
Lymington  to  Yarmouth  is  very  short,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  also  a  steamer  every  morning 
from  Lymington  to  Cowes,  Byde,  and  Portsmouth,  returning  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  same  route. 

"Through  tickets"  are  issued  by  both  the  S.  W.  and  Brighton  and 
S.  Coast  liailways,  covering  all  expenses  between  London  and  Byde, 
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and  as  far  as  Ventnor,  and  by  the  S.  W.  also  to  Oowes  and  Tarmouth ; 
and  vice  versa.    Return  tickets  are  granted,  available  for  8  days. 

The  railway  system  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The 
only  portions  in  operation  are  this  Cowes  and  Newport  Railway ;  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  from  Ryde  pier  to  Ventnor;  the  Newport  Junction, 
which  in  a  circuitous  manner  connects  Ryde,  Newport,  and  Ventnor ; 
and  a  direct  line  between  Ryde  and  Newport.  A  line  to  join  Yar- 
mouth and  Ventnor  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

These  lines,  together  with  the  forts  and  military  roads  now  being 
constructed  by  the  Government,  are  changing  the  character  of  the 
island  very  considerably,  and  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

General  Description, — The  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Drayton's  words — 

"  Of  all  the  Southern  Isles  who  holds  the  highest  place, 
And  evermore  hath  been  the  great*st  in  Britain's  grace/' 

— **  that  beautiful  island  which  he  who  once  sees  never  forgets,  through 
whatever  part  of  the  wide  world  his  future  path  may  lead  him  ** — Scott^ 
*  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,'  ch.  vi.  (Sir  Walter  himself  visited  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1807  when  with  his  friend  Rose  at  Gundimore,  see  Rte.  27) — 
is  in  feet  a  detached  mass  of  England,  with  the  neighbouring  geology  of 
which  that  of  the  island  perfectly  agrees.  How  fer  the  action  of  the  sea 
has  been  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  separation  is  of  course  uncertain, 
although  according  to  Lyell  the  entrance  to  the  Solent  is  still  becoming 
broader,  through  the  wasting  of  the  cliffs  in  Colwell  Bay.  [The  action 
of  the  tide  in  the  Solent  early  attracted  notice,  and  gave  rise  to 
Bede*s  {ff,  Secies,  iv.  16)  curious  explanation.  Two  sea  currents  (aestus 
oceani)  he  tells  us,  proceed  out  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  N.,  and 
passing  round  Britain,  one  on  either  side,  encounter  once  a  day  in  the 
Solent,  whence  their  waters,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  are  swept  backwards 
into  the  open  seas.]  The  Solent  (the  name  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Bede,  but  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  unless  we  accept  that  generally 
offered — ^pelagus  solvens)  itself  varies  in  breadth  from  1400  yards  to 
6  m. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water,  a  distinct  view 
is  gained  of  the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  and  as  we  approach  the  land, 
two  parallel  chains  of  hills  may  be  observed  stretching  in  a  direction  E. 
and  W.  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  landscape.  The  nearest  range 
is  of  moderate  height,  and  slopes  toward  the  shore ;  the  distant  chain, 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  the  S.,  rises  with  a  bolder  sweep,  and  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  exhibits  the  smooth  and  rounded  aspect,  and 
imdulated  outline,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  mountain  masses  of 
the  white  chalk,  as  to  indicate  their  geological  character  even  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  first  line  of  hills  consists  of  fresh-water  strata, 
which  are  superimposed  on  the  eocene  marine  deposits;  the  distant 
range  is  part  of  the  chain  of  chalk  downs  that  traverses  the  island 
throughout  its  entire  length,  forming  on  the  E.  the  promontory  of 
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Culver  Cliff,  and  on  the  W.  that  of  the  Needles."— ilfan^eZZ.  The  island 
is  thus  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions,  lying  N.  and  S.  of 
the  hackhone  of  chalk,  the  character  of  each  of  which  is  strongly 
marked.  The  soil  of  the  S.  portion  is  light  and  sandy,  and  there  is 
a  general  ahsence  of  wood.  The  N.  division  has  heavy  clay  land,  and 
is  diversified  with  numerous  woods,  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  river 
Medina,  where  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  the  worst,  including  much  gravel 
and  ground  naturally  fit  for  wood  and  coppice  only.  The  district 
to  the  W.  is  more  open.  The  soils  are  wet,  cold,  and  poor  in  the 
hollows,  but  become  more  tractable  as  the  hill-tops  are  approached. 
From  the  chalk  hills  at  the  back  the  Medina  flows  in  a  N.  direction, 
and,  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  central  chalk  range,  forms  a  tidal 
estuary  between  Newport  aud  Cowes,  where  it  joins  the  Solent.  The 
parts  of  the  island  lying  E.  and  W.  of  this  river  are  known  as  the  E. 
and  W.  Medine. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  "of  an  irregular  rhomboidal  form,"  22 J  m.  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  14:  m.  broad  in  the  widest  part,  but  with  an 
average  breadth  of  6^  m.  The  circuit  of  the  island  is  56  m.  (the  sail 
round  it,  however,  is  calculated  at  64).  It  covers  an  area  of  155 
square  miles,  or  99,746  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1871  was 
66,165,  and  is  on  the  increase. 

The  myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums,  which  attain  a  great  size  and 
live  through  the  winter  without  protection,  afford  suf&cient  proof  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  especially  at  the  "back  of  the  island." 
"From  the  variety  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  presents  in  point  of 
elevation,  soil,  and  aspect,  and  from  the  configuration  of  its  hills 
and  shores,  it  possesses  several  peculiarities  of  climate  and  position 
that  render  it  a  highly  favourable  residence  for  invalids  throughout 
the  year.  The  part  most  recommended  is  that  denominated  the 
Undercliff"  (Rtes.  29,  33),  "on  the  S.E.  coast,  about  6  m.  in  length, 
and  from  i  to  i  m.  in  breadth.  . .  .  This  whole  tract  is  singularly 
well  protected  from  the  cold ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
northern  country  a  district  of  equal  extent  and  variety  of  surface — and 
it  may  be  added,  of  equal  beauty  in  point  of  scenery — so  completely 
screened  from  the  cutting  N.B.  winds  of  the  spring  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  boisterous  southerly  gales  of  the  autumn  and  winter  on 
the  other." — 5*V  Jamies  Clark. 

History, — ^The  name  of  the  island,  Wight,  together  with  its  Latin  form 
Vectis,  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  British  word  gwyth  =  9. 
channel,  its  original  name  being  "  Ynys-wyth,**  "the  channel  island.'* — 
OuesU  It  is  more  doulftftil  whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  **  Ictis  " 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  "island  lying  in  front  of  Britain,"  to  which  the 
tin  was  carried  from  its  native  districts,  for  the  sake  of  easier  transport 
to  Graul,  through  which  country  it  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.  Vespasian  first  reduced  the  island  to  submission  to  the  Roman 
sway,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius  (SueionivA),  a.d.  43 ;  and  according 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  it  was  taken  by  Cerdio  and  Cynric  in 
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the  year  530,  **and  many  men  they  slew  in  Wihtgara-burh,"  the 
Celtic  fortress  on  the  site  of  the  more  recent  Oansbrooke  OaBtle.  The 
same  authority  asserts  that  the  whole  of  the  island  was  given,  on 
Cerdic's  death,  634,  to  his  two  nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  whose 
name  appears  in  Wihtgara-burh — "  the  fortress  of  the  men  of  Wight." 
The  first  Teutonic  colonists,  the  followers  of  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  were, 
according  to  Bede,  Jutes,  like  certain  of  the  men  of  Kent,  and  of  the 
opposite  mainland ;  and  a  pecuUar  circular  brooch,  found  in  the  ancient 
cemeteries  of  Thanet,  and  thought  to  be  of  Jutish  origin,  has  also  been 
discovered  in  many  graves  of  the  heathen  period  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  island,  which  was  long  dependent  on  Wessex,  was  severed  from 
it  by  Wulfhere  King  of  Mercia,  661,  'and  bestowed  on  his  godson, 
Adelwalch  King  of  Sussex.  After  Adelwalch's  death  in  battle  with 
Ceadwalla,  the  island  was  devastated  by  the  conqueror  in  686,  who 
reunited  it  to  Wessex,  and  in  performance  of  a  vow  gave  the  fourth 
part  of  it  to  Wilfrid  of  York,  then  Bishop  of  Selsey  (see  Handbook  for 
Sussex),  by  whom  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
young  sons  of  Arvald  the  King  of  Wight,  whom  Ceadwalla  had  sub- 
dued, fled  and  took  refuge  at  Stoneham  near  Southampton  (Rte.  21), 
where  they  were  discovered,  and  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against 
them.  But  Cynibert,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Hreutfoid 
(Redbridge  ?),  prayed  that  if  the  boys  must  be  killed  (si  necesse  esset 
pueros  interfici)  they  might  first  be  baptized.  This  was  accordingly 
permitted  (Bede,  B.K  iv.  16). 

In  1013  Ethelred  the  Unr^y  took  refuge  here  from  the  Danes ;  but 
the  island  was  firequently  plundered  by  the  Northmen,  who  made  it  one 
of  their  "stations"  from  which  they  attacked  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  England.  We  read  of  its  being  ravaged  by  them  in  787,  897  (when 
their  fleet  was  taken  and  their  leaders  brought  to  condign  punishment 
by  Alfred),  S81, 998, 1001  (when  they  burnt  an  unidentified  town  named 
Waltheam),  1009,  and  finally  in  1048.  In  1022  it  was  visited  by  Canute. 
In  1052,  when  Earl  Godwin  returned  in  triumph  &om  Flanders,  he  was 
met  here  by  his  sons  Harold  and  Leofwin.  The  inhabitants  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  many  joined  his  standard.  Fourteen  years 
later,  1066,  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  made  a  descent  on  the  island. 
After  the  Conquest,  William  Fitz  Osborne  (Earl  of  Hereford),  kinsman 
of  the  Conqueror,  subdued  the  island  "  for  his  own  use  and  profit,"  and 
became  the  first  Norman  lord  of  Wight.  He  founded  the  Priory  of 
Carisbrooke,  and  bestowed  it,  together  with  many  churches  in  the 
island,  on  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Lire  in  Normandy  (diocese  of 
Evreux),  which  had  been  itself  established  by  him.  His  rule  over  the 
island  is  said,  in  the  Carisbrooke  Chartulary,  to  h&Ye  been  more  absolute 
than  that  of  the  '*  alien  king  "  himself  over  the  rest  of  England,  Wight^ 
however,  was  escheated  to  the  Crown  after  the  treason  of  his  son  Earl 
Roger ;  and  the  **  regalities  "  were  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Baldwin  de 
Redvers  (de  Bipariis),  Earl  of  Devon,  Earl  Boger's  brother-in-law, 
founder  of  Christchurch  Priory,  Hants  (Rte.  27),  whose  fiunily  con- 
tinued to  exercise  feudal  power  in  the  island  untU  1293,  when  the 
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Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibos  on  her  death-bed  sold  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  all  her  rights  therein,  to  Edward  I.  The  title  of  ^*  Lord  of  the 
Island "  was  reserved  for  themselves  by  Edward  I.  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors, who  governed  by  **  custodes "  or  wardens.  It  was,  however, 
again  granted  to  a  subject,  temp.  Richard  II.,  in  the  person  of  William 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  only  finally  ceased  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  after  which  the  government  was  carried  on  by  "Captains'*  or 
"Governors."  Henry  VI.  created  Henry  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
"  King  of  Wight,''  and  placed  a  crown  on  the  Earl's  head  with  his  own 
hands,  but  it  was  held  that  the  ceremony  conferred  no  regal  power,  since 
the  king  had  no  right  to  transfer  any  part  of  his  sovereignty. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  island  was  repeatedly 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  French,  who  made  several  descents 
upon  it,  in  one  of  which,  1340,  they  landed  at  St.  Helen's  Point,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  island  forces  under  Sir  Theobald  Bussell,  of 
Yaverland,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bedford.  Edward  III.  himself 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  July  2, 1345,  preparing  to  start  for  France. 
The  French  landed  s^ain  in  1377,  the  first  year  of  Richard  II.,  and 
devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  destroying  the  towns  of  New- 
port, Francheville  (now  Newtown),  and  Yarmouth.  They  attacked 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  losing  their  commander  by  an  arrow-shot, 
they  raised  the  siege  and  departed  after  having  levied  a  contribution  of 
1000  marks.  An  unsuccessful  descent,  recorded  by  Monstrelet^  was 
made  in  1404,  imder  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  two  more  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  v.;  and  in  1546  the  great  expedition  under  D'Annebault, 
after  a  long  and  undecided  action  with  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Lisle  at  Spithead,  attacked  the  island.  After  many  skirmishes  the 
troops  who  had  landed  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,  Captain  of  Wight  (Rte.  29,  Brading;  and  Froude,  Hist. 
Eng.,  iv.)  liiis  was. the  last  occasion  on  which  a  foreign  armament 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  commanders  of  which  purposed  to  seize  and 
fortify  it,  as  their  headquarters  in  their  attack  on  England.  A  smart 
engagement  between  the  two  fleets  took  place  July  24, 25,  off  the  shores 
of  the  island,  in  which  the  English  inflicted  much  damage  on  their 
opponents,  at  small  cost  to  themselves. 

The  Civil  War  brought  much  trouble  to  the  island.  Weston,  Earl 
of  Portland,  the  Captain  appointed  by  King  Charles,  was  especially 
disliked  by  the  Puritans,  owing  to  what  Clarendon  calls  his  "  extra- 
ordinary vivacity."  "  The  Parliament  threatened  they  would  remove 
him  from  his  charge,  ....  and  to  that  purpose  objected  to  all  the 
acts  of  good-fellowship,  all  the  waste  of  powder,  and  all  the  waste  of 
wine  in  the  drinking  of  healths,  and  other  acts  of  jollity,  which  ever 
he  had  been  at  in  his  government,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  entering 
upon  it." — Clarendon.  The  Earl  was  accordingly  removed,  and  Lord 
Pembroke  appointed  his  successor;  but  the  custody  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle  was  confided  to  Colonel  Brett.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  puri* 
tanical  party,  and  the  Mayor  of  Newport  was  authorised  by  the 
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Parliament  *^  to  adopt  any  measures  he  might  think  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  island.  He  accordingly  attacked  Garisbrooke  Castle  (in 
which  the  Countess  of  Portland  still  remained),  which  at  last  sur- 
rendered on  honourable  terms.  (See  Rte.  30,  Carisbrooke,  where  also 
a  notice  of  the  detention  of  King  Charles  will  be  found.)  In  1781, 
after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis^s  army  had  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  a  successful  termination  to  the  American  war,  the  Court  of  France, 
we  are  told  by  Walpole,  in  its  elation,  insolently  demanded  the  cession 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  the  price  of  peace. 

No  historical  event  requiring  espedal  notice  has  since  been  connected 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Governor  of  the  island  received  a  salary 
of  about  13002.  a  year  until  1841,  when,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  the  ofl&ce — ^which  had  long  been  a  sinecure — became 
purely  honorary.  It  is  now  held  by  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Viscount  Eversley. 

Scenery. — ^The  tourist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  wilder  and  less 
frequented  scenery  will  find  the  great  show  points  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
somewhat  tame,  and  not  a  little  spoilt  by  the  vast  influx  of  visitors. 
Every  waterfall  and  chine  of  reputation  is  subjected  to  the  strictest 
discipline,  and  duly  placed  under  lock  and  key.  The  easiest  of  gravel 
walks  form  the  approaches ;  and  the  finest  of  fine  ladies, — 

"  Whose  gentle  heart  doth  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor,*' — • 

may  visit  the  lions  of  the  island  without  fear  of  alarm  or  discomposure. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  impression  of  beauty  such  as  is  produced 
by  few  other  parts  of  England;  the  picturesque  rock  scenery  of  the 
Undercliff  from  Bonchurch  to  Niton  will  certainly  not  disappoint  even 
a  highly  raised  expectation ;  and  the  sea  views  ave  everywhere  magni* 
ficent.  Dr.  Arnold,  himself  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  says,  **  I 
certainly  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  disappointed  by  all  the 
scenery.  I  admired  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  people  aflect  to 
sneer  at,  but  which  I  think  is  very  superior  to  most  of  the  scenery  of 
common  counties.  As  for  the  Sandrock  Hotel  (at  Niton),  it  was  most 
beautiful,  and  Bonchurch  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  on 
the  sea-coast  on  this  side  Gtenoa." — Life^  ii.  45.  There  are  excellent 
hotels  at  all  the  more  striking  points  of  the  coast. 

Antiquities, — ^The  crests  of  most  of  the  higher  hills  are  studded  with 
funereal  mounds,  many  of  whicl\  are  referable  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  The  largest  is  Black  Barrow,  at  the  foot  of  Mottiston 
Down.  A  group  on  Slmlcombe  Down  is  assigned  to  Arvald,  the  last 
native  king  of  Wight,  and  his  relatives.  Others  appear  on  Wroxall, 
Chillerton,  and  Ashey  Downs,  <&c.  When  opened  they  were  found  to 
contain  urns  of  unbaked  cW,  stone  and  bronze  celts,  &c.,  examples  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museums  at  Byde  and  Newport. 

Of  the  Roman  occupation  the  remains  were  inconsiderable,  scarcely 
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comprisiiig  moro  than  coins,  fragments  of  pottery  and  tile,  until  the 
discovery  in  1859  of  a  well-preserved  villa  with  tesselated  pavement, 
bath,  hypocaust,  &c.,  at  Carisbrooke  (Rte.  30). 

In  the  Rowboroi^h  and  Grallibury  valleys  between  Carisbrooke  and 
Shorwell  are  a  considerable  nnmber  of  those  circular  jnts  and  depres- 
sions, which  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary  are  certain  indications  of  a 
British  settlement. 

The  number  of  Saxon  or  rather  Jutish  tumuli  is  considerable,  and  on 
Chessel  Down  a  large  cemetery  has  been  opened,  disclosing  personal 
ornaments  and  other  articles  indicating  no  small  degree  of  wealth  and 
refinement. 

The  Churches  of  the  island  are,  generally  speaking,  of  very  mixed 
architecture,  and  no  great  interest.  The  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  having  some  features  deserving  notice. 

NorrrMn,  Arreton,  Rte.  31 ;  Bonchurch,  Yaverland,  Rte.  29 ;  Shal- 
fleet,  Rte.  34;  Wootton,  Rte.  30. 

Trans^'Nomum.  Brading,  Rte.  29 ;  Brixton,  Rte.  33 ;  Carisbrooke, 
Rte.  30;  Northwood,  Rte.  32. 

Early  English  Arreton,  Newchurch,  Rte.  31;  Brading,  Rte.  29; 
Brixton,  Rte.  33 ;  Calbourne,  Shalfleet,  Rte.  34. 

Decorated.  Brixton,  Motteston,  Shorwell,  Rte.  33;  Godshill,  Rte. 
32 ;  Newchurch,  Rte.  31 ;  Shalfleet,  Rte.  34. 

Perpendicular,  The  towers  of  Carisbrooke,  Rte.  30;  Chale,  Rte. 
33 ;  Gatcombe,  Godshill,  Rte.  32. 

The  only  churches  which  contain  brasses  are  Arreton,  Calbourne. 
Kingston,  and  Shorwell.  At  Carisbrooke  and  Brading  are  incised  slabs, 
the  latter  very  fine.  At  Gatcombe  and  Brading  are  wooden  effigies, 
the  former  well  deserving  notice.  The  Leigh  tomb  at  Godshill  (Rte* 
32)  is  a  fine  example  of  a  late  canopied  monimient. 

The  only  monastic  building  of  which  there  are  any  remains  is  Quarr 
Abbey,  Rte.  30,  and  they  are  unimportant. 

In  military  architecture  the  Isle  of  Wight  contains  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  Rte.  30,  fine,  and  worth  careful  examination.  Cowes  and  Yar- 
mouth Castles  are  merely  two  of  Henry  VIII.'s  blockhouses,  and  toe 
much  modernized. 

The  specimens  of  domestic  tochitecture  most  worth  notice  are  the 
Governor's  lodgings  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Rte.  30,  Tr.-Korman.,  E.  B.^ 
Dec. ;  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Swainston,  Norm.,  E.  Eij 
Rte.  34;  Chale  Manor-house,  Dec,  and  Woolverton,  a  singularly 
valuable  B.  E*  relic,  Rte.  33. 

There  are  fine  Jacobean  manor-houses  at  Barton,  Rte.  32 ;  Arreton^ 
Rte.  31 ;  Yaverland,  Rte.  29 ;  Kingston,  Mottiston,  and  Shorwell,  Rte. 
33. 
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Geology, — ^Mautell's  *  Geological  Excursions  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,' 
is  a  good  popular  guide  to  the  geology  of  the  island,  and  is  written  in 
a  very  clear  and  lively  style.  Those  who  wish  for  fuller  scientific 
details  should  furnish  themselves  with  the  Ordnance  Map,  geologically 
coloured  (No.  10);  together  with  Forbes's  *  Tertiary  Fluvio-Marine 
Formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and  Bristow's  *  Geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  which  form  part  of  the  *  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain ' 
(Longman  and  Co.) ;  as  well  as  Dr.  Fitton's  admirable  monographs  on 
the  *  {Strata  below  the  Chalk,'  and  the  *  Atherfield  Beds,'  published  by 
the  Geological  Society.  A  raised  Geological  Map  of  the  Island  has 
been  published  by  Stanford.  For  fuller  details  see  the  end  of  this 
Introduction. 

Botany. — The  botanist  should  be  furnished  with  Dr.  Bromfield's 
Flora  Vect&nsis.  The  flora  of  the  island  is  rich  and  varied.  The  salt 
marshes  of  Sandown  and  Newtown  afford  the  sea  lavender,  sea  heath, 
sea  holly,  and  other  marine  plants,  which,  together  with  the  autumnal 
squill,  grow  also  on  St.  Helen's  Spit  There  is  a  profusion  of  the 
Orchis  tribe  in  the  woods,  downs,  and  moist  pastures.  The  Morio^ 
MasctUa,  and  Mactdata^  are  abundant  everywhere.  The  downs  about 
Bonchurch  and  Ventnor  are  covered  with  the  bee,  dwarf,  and  pyramidal 
Orchises,  while  the  fly  is  found  at  Quarr  and  Westover,  the  butterfly 
about  Kyde  and  the  Landslip,  and  the  spider  on  the  Ventnor  Cowlease ; 
the  broad-leaved  Helleborine  at  Binstead  and  the  Bonchurch  Landslip, 
the  marsh  H.  at  the  latter  place,  the  Bird's-nest  (Neottia  nidus-avis) 
at  Quarr  and  Swainston.  The  pastures  about  Shankiin  and  Bonchurch 
abound  with  lady's  tresses  (Spiranthes  autumndlis). 

The  broomrape  (JJrdbanche)  abounds  everywhere,  and  the  Portland 
spurge  (Euphorbia  segetalis)  grows  with  the  wild  cabbage  (Brassica 
campestris)  at  the  base  of  the  Culver  cliffs. 

The  banks  about  Godshill  are  gay  with  daffodils;  at  Niton,  Eew 
Farm  near  Ventnor,  and  Gatcombe,  the  snowdrop  is  very  plentiful,  and 
the  fields  about  Freshwater  abound  with  cowslips.  The  Hdkhorus 
fijdtidus  grows  at  St.  Lawrence  and  Woolverton. 

The  rare  Wood  calamint  (C  sylvaticd)  is  found  between  Apesdown 
and  Rowledge  farms  profusely ;  the  Henbane  at  Bonchurch,  St.  Law- 
rence, &c. ;  the  Sea  Convolvulus  ( C.  soldanella),  at  St.  Helen's  Spit ; 
the  Wood  vetch  (  Vicia  sylvatica),  in  Luccombe  Copse ;  and  the  sweet- 
scented  Purple  stock  (Matthiola  incana)  on  the  cliffe  at  Ventnor  and 
Freshwater.  "  The  wnite-veined  Arum  mactdatum,  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  South-European  A.  italicum." — 
(Bentham,  British  Mora.) 

The  number  of  Ferns  is  not  very  great,  but  the  list  includes  the 
Osmunda  and  Thdypteris^  both  of  which  (together  with  the  Bog 
pimpernel,  Ivy-leaved  bellflower,  and  many  otner  flowers  characteristic 
of  bog  vegetation)  are  found  at  Cridmore  Wilderness,  i  m.  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Newport  to  Niton,  a  little  beyond  the  Star  Inn  at 
Bookley — a  place  which  should  by  all  means  be  visited  by  the  botanist; 
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the  specimens  of  Osmunda  are  truly  magnificent; — the  Ceterach  at 
Carisbrooke  and  Brading  Church ;  the  Asplefiiium  nigrum^  frequent ;  A, 
Trichomanes,  Quarr  Abbey,  Carisbrooke,  Chale,  and  Landslip ;  Buta 
muraria,  Arreton  and  Calboume  churches ;  the  Blechnum,  Wilderness, 
Alverstone ;  the  Moonwort  and  Adder's  tongue,  Landslip,  Wilderness, 
Thorley.  Alverston  mill,  near  Newchurch,  is  another  good  locality 
for  ferns  and  marsh  plants,  as  is  the*  marsh  at  Freshwater ;  in  the  latter 
the  Utrictdaria  major  and  minm*  are  found. 


SKELETON  TOURS. 


A  TOUE  INCLUDING  ALL  PLACES  OF  INTEKEST. 

DAY. 

1.  Byde.    Visit  Binstead  and  Quair.    Walk  along  the  sea  wall  to  Sea 

View.    (Ete.  29.) 

2,  Drive  to  Brading ;  see  the  Church.    If  tide  serves,  take  boat  to  St. 

Helen's  Spit  and  Bembridge;  walk  to  Bedcliff  Bay^  and  over  Down, 
and  by  Culver  Cliffe,  to  Yaverland  and  Sandown.    (Ete.  29.) 

8*  Walk  along  clifif  or  by  sands  to  Slanklin.  See  the  Chine.  In  after- 
noon by  church  to  Cook's  Castle ;  home  by  Apse  and  America, 
(Ete.  29.) 

4«  Walk  to  Bonchurch,  by  Luccombe  Chine  and  the  Landslip.  Spend 
day  at  Bonchurch  or  Ventnor.    Climb  the  Down.    (Ete.  29.) 

5.  Walk  to  St.  Lawrence  by  the  upper  cliff;  see  the  chturch,  and 
Woolverton  ruins ;  and  return  by  sea  cliff.    (Ete.  33.) 

[  6»  To  Niton  by  road.  Ascend  the  cliff  at  Cripplepath.  Lunch  at 
Sandrock  Hotel.  Ascend  St  Catherine's  Down.  See  Chale 
Church  and  Manor-house.    Sleep  at  Blackgang  Hotel.    (Ete.  33.) 

7«  Take  lower  load  by  Atherfield,  diverging  to  Ladder  and  Whale 
Chines^  to  Shorwell;  see  Church  and  old  Manor-houses:  to 
Brixton;  see  Church  and  Eectory.  (Bp.  Ken's  Walk.)  Mot- 
tiston;  see  Churchy  Brook.  Gro  down  to  the  shore  and  see 
fossil  forest,  and  walk  along  Afton  Down  to  Freshwater  Gate^ 
(Ete.  33.) 

8.  Take  boat  to  Soratchell's  Bay  and  Needles;  land  at  Alum  Bay: 

ascend  the  Down ;  and  back  to  Freshwater  Oate.    (Ete.  34.) 

9.  Drive  by  Calboume  (Ete.  34)  to  Carisbrooke  (Ete.  30) ;  see  Castle 

and  Church.    Newport ;  see  Church,  Princess  Elizabeth's  monu- 
ment, Grammar  School.    Sleep  at  Newport.    (Ete.  30.) 

10.  Drive  to  Godshill  (Ete.  32);  see  Church;  then  to  Newchurch; 
climb  Ashey  Down;  go  along  the  Down  and  descend  upon 
Arreton;  see  Church  and  Manor-house  (Ete.  31).  Eetum  to 
Newport  and  take  railway  to  Cowes.    (Ete.  32.) 

[Surrey^  &e.]  s 
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11.  Cross  to  E.  Cowes;  see  WMppingham  Church  (Ete.  32).    Drive  by 
Wootton  to  Byde  (Bte.  29) ;  and  cross  to  Portsmouth  (Bte.  16). 

HASTY  TOUE  OF  FOUE  DATS. 

DAT. 

1.  Beach  Byde  from  London :  walk  through  the  town,  and  take  raUway 

to  Sandown.  Walk  in  the  evening  along  the  cliff  or  sands  to 
Shanklin,  where  sleep. 

2.  Walk  to  Bonchnrch  by  Luccombe  Chine  and  the  Landslip ;  see  the 

old  and  the  new  Churches ;  then  to  Ventnor ;  by  the  Undercliff 
and  St.  Lawrence  to  Niton.    Sleep  at  Sandrock  Hotel. 

3.  To    Blackgang    Chine;    thence  by  Chale,  Shorwell,  Brixton,  and 

Brook,  and  over  Afbon  Down  to  Freshwater  Gate.  Take  boat  to 
Alum  Bay,  where  sleep. 

4.  By  Calboume  to  Carisbrooke  and  Newport ;   by  railway  to  Cowes ; 

cross  to  Southampton,  and  take  mail  train  to  London. 

A  PEDESTEIAN  TOUE  EOUND  THE  ISLAND. 

DAY. 

1.  See  Byde ;  walk  by  sea-wall  and  shore  to  Sea  View,  St.  Helen's, 

and  Bembridge ;  thence  to  Whitecliff  Bay  and  Culver  Cliflfe,  and 
by  Yaverland,  to  Sandown. 

2.  By  cliflf  or  shore  to  Shanklin,  see  the  Chine ;  by  shore  or  cliff  to 

Luccombe;  through  the  Landslip  to  Bonchnrch  and  Ventnor. 
By  sea-cliff  to  Sandrock  Hotel,  or  Blackgang. 

3.  Along  the  cliff,  by  Walpen,  Ladder,  and  Whale  Chines,  to  Atherfield 

Point ;  by  Shepherd  and  Cowlease  Chines  to  Brixton  (see  Church 
and  Bectory  garden).  To  Mottiston  (see  Long  Stone)  and  Brook 
(see  fossil  forest) ;  and  along  Afton  Down  to  Freshwater  Gate. 

4.  Along  the  Down  or  by  boat  to  Needles  Point  and  Alum  Bay ;  over 

Headon  Hill,  and  by  Totland  and  Colwell  Bays,  to  Yarmouth. 
To  the  fossil  beds  at  Hampstead.  Sleep  at  Yarmouth  or 
Shalfleet. 

5.  By  Shalfleet,  Newtown,  Thomess  and  Gurnard  Bays,  to  West  Cowes. 

Take  railway  to  Newport,  then  to  Carisbrooke.    Beturn  to  Cowes. 

6.  Cross  to  East  Cowes ;  see  Whippingham  Church.    Walk  by  Brock's 

Copse,  Wootton,  Quarr,  and  Binstead  to  Byde.  In  afternoon  take 
railway  to  Brading ;  climb  Brading  and  Ashey  Downs,  and  by 
Aldermoor  back  to  Byde. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Downs  may  form  two  delightful  day  walks. 
The  tourist  should  take  a  boat  from  Byde  or  Sandown  to  Whitecliff  Bay, 
and  there  mount  the  Down,,  and  walk  along  the  crest,  by  Bembridge, 
Brading,  Messly,  Arreton,  St  George's,  and  Pan  Downs,  to  Newport, 
where  he  should  sleep.  Proceed  the  next  day  across  Mount  Joy  to 
Carisbrooke;  and  by  Bowcombe,  Gallibury,  Calboume,  Mottiston,  Shal- 
comb  and  Afton  Downs,  to  Freshwater  Gate ;  thence  to  the  Needles  Point, 
sleeping  at  Alum  Bay. 
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A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  ISLAND. 

The  tourist  should  not  omit  this,  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  coast 
scenery,  which  is  peculiarly  varied  and  attractive ;  and  in  no  other  manner 

J  can  a  good  general  idea  of  the  configuration  and  geological  structure  of  the 

0  island  be  so  readily  obtained.    Stefuners  make  the  trip  two  or  three  times 

a  week  in  summer,  starting  from  Portsmoutii,  and  always  calling  at  Bvde, 

,  going  and  returning ;  sometimes  they  also  call  at  Gowes,  Yarmouth,  Alum 

Bay,  and  Ventnor,  allowing  an  hour's  stay  at  each  of  the  two  last.  In  this 
case,  the  voyage  occupies  about  seven  hours,  but  when  no  landing  is  made, 
it  is  completed  in  little  more  than  four.  The  steamers  usually  leave  Byde 
Pier  about  11.30,  so  that  in  any  case  the  trip  is  concluded  in  time  for 
dinner  at  Ryde. 

The  course  usually  is  westward  from  Ryde,  in  which  case  Osbomo 
House,  with  its  beautiful  grounds  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  passed  in 
about  half-an-hour,  and  another  half-hour  brings  you  abreast  of  East  and 
West  Gowes,  where  the  course  of  the  Medina  south,  and  the  view  up 
Southampton  Water  north,  with  both  Calshot  Castle  and  the  great  Netley 
Hospital  in  sight,  is  very  striking.  During  the  residence  of  the  Ck)urt  at 
Osborne,  a  man-of-war,  as  guaidship,  is  stationed  off  Gowes,  the  royal 
yacht  is  also  often  to  be  seen,  and  many  other  yachts,  beautifal  specimens  of 
their  class,  lie  in  Gowes  Roads,  or  over  at  Calshot.  Beyond  Gowes,  the 
island  coast  is,  for  a  few  miles,  dull  and  uninteresting,  though  the  little 
Gurnard  stream  and  the  much  larger  Newtown  river  have  pleasant  banks ; 
the  opposite  Hampshire  coast,  with  the  Beaulieu  river,  is  much  more 
picturesque.  Approaching  Yarmouth,  the  land  (Hampstead  Hill,  &c.), 
oecomes  wooded,  and  beyond  Yarmouth  it  soon  rises  into  cliffii.  The  great 
red-brick  Forts  on  the  one  hand  (Victoria,  Cliff,  and  Warden),  combine  with 
Hurst  Castle  on  the  other  to  defend  the  entry  to  the  Solent,  and  form  a 

(  very  striking  picture.    Next  the  Needles  come  in  view,  but  before  we 

reach  them,  we  skirt,  in  succession,  Golwell,  Totland,  and  Alum  Bays. 
At  this  last  there  is  a  pier,  and  two  hotels,  and  passengers  often  land 
*  for  an  hour ;  but  in  any  case  caiinot  fail  to  admit  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  cliffs.  Going  outside  the  Needles,  usually  near  enough  to  notice  the 
cormorants  cluster^  on  the  rocks,  we  next  turn  eastward,  pass  under  the 
noble  cliffs  of  Freshwater  Bay,  and  see  the  two  curious  detached  masses  of 
chalk,  called  the  Stag  and  the  Arch.  Then  we  coast  Gompton  Bay,  witii 
Afton  Down  towering  above.  Brook,  Brixton,  and  Chale  Bays,  witn  their 
numerous  chines  (Cowlease,  Walpen,  Blackgang,  &c.) ;  not,  however,  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  as  the  rock-studded  coast  compels  the  steamer  to  keep 
off  shore.  St.  Catherine's  Down,  with  the  column  and  ruins  on  its  summit, 
is  a  striking  object,  seen  afar  off.  On  the  shore  below  is  the  Lighthouse, 
and  hence  to  ventnor  (where  the  vessel  usuallv  stops  for  an  hour)  and 
Bonchurch,  the  views  of  the  XJndercliff  are  very  fine. 

From  Bonchurch,  the  course  is  north-east.  The  East-end  Landslip 
is  seen,  then  Luccombe  Chine,  nestling  under  the  bold  promontory  of 
Dunnose,  with  Shanklin  Down  inland.  Passing  Sbanklin  Chine,  there  is 
a  fine  stretch  across  Sandawn  Bay  to  the  picturesque  Culver  Clifi^  masses 
of  chalk,  popularly  known  as  the  White  Horses.  Next  we  round  the 
Bembridge  Foreland,  notice  the  great  Fort,  and  the  Yarborough  Column 

,  above,  and  Brading  Haven,  which  at  high  water  has  all  the  appearance  of 
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a  lake,  with  well-wooded  shores.  The  picturesque  part  of  the  trip  is  now 
over,  tiie  shore  hence  to  Byde  being  fla^  though  not  wanting  in  handsome 
residences  embowered  in  trees.  The  ehoal  water  obliges  the  steamer  to 
make  a  wide  circuit,  ere  reaching  Eyde  Pier;  but  this  leads  it  almost 
alongside  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  Sea  Forts,  and  gives  a  good  view  of 
the  mainland,  from  Stokes  Bay,  &r  to  the  eastward,  taking  in  Southsea 
beach,  with  its  Forts,  Hayling  Island,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  trip  is  performed  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  here 
described,  in  which  case  the  cliffs  in  Alum  Bay  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, under  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Whichever  course  is  taken,  this 
is  a  delightful  mode  of  spending  a  summer  day.  The  places  mentioned 
will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  Rtes.  29,  32,  83,  and  34 ;  and  indica- 
tions of  their  geological  features  will  be  found  in  the  following  list. 

CHIEF  PLACES  OP  GEOLOGICAL  INTEBE8T. 

L  Wbalden. — The  shore  from  Compton  Bay  to  Atherfield,  including 
Brook  Point  and  Shepherd's  Ghme.  Bedcliff  Bay,  eastward  to  Sandown 
Bay. 

II.  LowEB  GsEEKSiLND,  OB  Neocomian. — The  shore  from  Atherfield 
Point  to  Bocken  End,  including  Whale,  Ladder,  Walpen,  and  Bladkgang 
Chines.  From  Bonchurch  to  Sandown,  including  Luccombe,  Shanklin, 
and  Small  Hope  Chines.    Bedcliff  Bay. 

III.  Gault.— Compton  Bay,  Gore  Cliff,  Mirables,  Bonchurch,  Bedcliff 
Bay. 

IV.  Uppkr  Gbbenband. — Compton  Bay,  Gore  Cliff,  the  XJndercliff  about 
Yentnor  and  Bonchurch,  Hermitage,  Gatcliff,  Shanklin  Down,  Bedcliff 
Bay. 

V.  Chalk  Marl.— Compton  Bay,  Gore  Clifl^  the  XJndercliff,  Bedcliff 
Bay,  the  Downs. 

VI.  Chalk,— The  Culver  Cliffs,  tTndercliff,  Central  and  Southern 
Downs,  Freshwater  Cliflfe,  Alum  Bay. 

VII.,  VIII.  Loweb  and  Middle  Eocknb  (Plastic  and  London  clay, 
Bagshot  and  Braddesham  beds). — Alum  Bay,  Whitecliff  Bay.  Various 
sections  on  the  road  between  Newport  and  Freediwater. 

IX.  Hkadon  Beds.— Headon  Hill,  Totland  and  ColweU  Bays,  White- 
cliff  Bay. 

X.  OsbobnE)  OB  St.  Helen's  Beds.— Headon  Hill,  Osborne,  the  shore 
between  St.  Helen's  and  Byde. 

XI.  Upper  Eocene,  Bembbidgb  Series.— Headon  Hill,  Hampstead 
Ledge,  Calboume,  Gurnet  Bay,  Cowes,  Binstead,  Dodpits,  the  railway 
cuttings  near  Byde^  Bembridge,  Whitecliff  Bay. 

XII.  Hampstead  Series.— Hampstead  Hill,  between  Newtown  river 
and  Yarmouth. 

XIII.  Post  TERTiABt  Deposits. — Lacustrine  and  sabaeriai  beds  at 
Totland  Bay  and  St.  Catherine's  Down;  Hazelnut  Sands  at  Bembridge 
Point,  Brook,  and  Compton  Chine ;  Elephant  gravel  at  Freshwater  Gate ; 
Gravel  and  conglomerates  along  the  chalk  downs,  at  Headon  Hill,  and 
along  the  hill-tops  of  the  north  coast. 
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ROUTES. 


V  The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  itoblies  only  in  those  routes  where  the  placet  are 
described. 


BOUTB  FAGB 

29.  Byde  to  Ventnor,  by  Brad- 
ing,  Sandown^  ahanklin 
&,nd  Bonchuroh         ..      ..  389 


30.  Byde  to  Netopart.    ICariS' 
brooke]       


400 

31.  Newport  to  Brading  {East 

Standen,  Neiochurch]      ..408 

32.  Cmioes,  West  and  Edst  [Os- 

home,  Whippingharn],  by 


BOUTE  PAGB 

Newport  and  Godehtttf  to 
Ventnor 410 

33.  Ventnor  to  Freshwater,  by 

St,  Latorenoej  the  Under- 
cliffy  Niton,  Blaekgang, 
Chaie,  ShorvoeU,  Brixton, 
MottistofijAnd Brook       ..  416 

34.  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and 

Freshwater  [Newtown, 
Alum  Bay,  the  Needles} 
Calboume] 427 


ROUTE  29. 

RYDE  TO  VENTNOR.  BY  GRADING. 
SANDOWN,  SHANKLIN,  AND  BON- 
CHURCH. 

By  Bail  or  Boad,    12  m. 

Well-appointed  steamers  leave 
Portsea  almosteveryhalf^our  during 
the  day,  for  Byde  and  Oowes,  calling 
for  passengers  at  Portsmouth,  and  at 
the  Southsea  Pier,  except  in  bad 
weather.  The  passage  is  rather 
under  6  m.,  and  is  usually  made  in 
30  minutes  from  Southsea;  10 
minutes  longer  from  Portsea.  The 
passage  from  Stokes  Bay  (Bte.  19) 
is  under  3  m.,  and  is  made  in  15  min. 

Byde  (Pop.  12,000— Injw;  Pier 
Hotel,  close  to  the  pier,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view ;  Eagle  ;  Si- 
vier*s,  both  close  to  the  water;  Yelf  s 
Hotel;  Kent;  Crown;  York  Hotel) 
is  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  It 
has  the  drawback  of  a  sandbank 
extending  seaward,  which  at  low 
water  ma  an  unpleasant  appear- 
ance, but  when  dry  land  is  gained 
by  means  of  a  pier,  }  m.  long,  the 
ground  rises  rapidly,  and  is  well 
timbered  almost  to  the  water's  edge 


The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Byde,  the  former  being  the 
older.  It  was  called  anciently  Bye, 
La  Bye,  or  La  Biche,  in  which  pro- 
bably the  Celtic  root  rhyd,  a  ford  or 
passage,  lies  concealed,  the  modem 
name  having  returned  to  the  origi- 
nal form.  Byde  was  burnt  by  the 
French  temp.  Bichard  II.  "La 
Bye  *'  was  one  of  the  places  at  which 
a  watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  for 
the  security  of  the  island,  the  watch- 
house  standing  where  is  now  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Pier  Hotel. 
•  Byde  was  till  the  year  1867  in- 
cluded in  the  parish  of  Newchurch, 
and  its  churches  (5  in  number)  are 
all  modem.  All  Saints  (1872)  is 
by  Sir  (?.  O,  Scott,  Holy  Trinity 
has  a  lofty  spire,  and  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  Swanmore,  has 
painted  windows  in  the  highly  oma- 
mented  apsidal  chancel,  erected 
1874,  as  a  Wilberforce  memorial. 
The  Boman  Catholic  church, 
built  by  the  Countess  of  Clare,  is 
in  High-street.  The  Byde  Cemetery 
contains  many  handsome  tombs,  and 
abounds  in  flower-decked  graves. 
The  streets,  which  are  lined  with 
handsome  shops,  are  open  and  plea- 
sant, the  best  being  Union-street^ 
connecting  "  Upper  "  and  "  Lower  " 
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Sect.  III. 


Byde;  George-street,  miming  E.  and 
W. ;  MelmUe'Street,  running  6. ;  and 
Brigstocke-terrace,  from  which  very 
fine  views  are  commanded.  Houses 
and  villas  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  E.  suburb  of  St  John's,  where  is 
the  rly.  stat.  As  a  watering-place 
Ryde  is  very  attractive.  The  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  are  good,  and 
lodgings  may  be  had  in  every 
quarter,  but  the  charges  in  general 
are  high — "Island  prices,"  as  they 
are  termed.  The  usual  agr^mens, 
news-rooms,  libraries,  bazaars,  &c., 
aboimd. 

The  Pier,  now  extending  seaward 
for  about  f  m.,  was  built  in  1814, 
before  which  the  wherries  from  the 
packets  were  met  by  small  carts,  in 
which  the  passengers  were  conveyed 
across  the  ooze  (a  plan  still  followed 
with  merchandize),  but  has  since 
been  considerably  lengthened,  the 
pier-head  widened,  and  made  more 
easy  of  access  to  and  from  the 
steamers ;  waiting  and  refreshment- 
rooms  have  been  built,  and  there  is 
a  tramway  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  luggage  up  to  the 
pier-gate,  where  vehicles  of  every 
kind  are  in  waiting.  Close  beside 
this  is  the  tramway  line  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Bailway,  which  traverses 
the  Esplanade  to  its  great  disfigure- 
ment, on  the  way  to  the  first  station, 
at  St.  John's.  The  pier  forms  a 
promenade,  the  view  from  which  at 
high  water  is  agreeable,  but  the 
stnicture  itself  compares  very  un- 
favourably with  more  modem  piers 
(as  at  Brighton  or  Hastings),  and  is 
far  from  l^ing  as  attractive  and  con- 
venient as  the  heavy  toll  would  lead 
the  tourist  to  expect;  and  a  pro- 
ject for  a  new  straoture  has  been 
brought  forward.  A  short  distance 
E.  is  an  unfinished  pier,  intended 
for  the  Stokes  Bay  traffic,  but 
bought  up  and  closed  by  the  old 
company.  From  the  pier  extends, 
on  E.,  the  Esplanade,  a  drive  over 
part  of  the  beach  formerly  called 


the  Duver,  where  many  of  the  crew 
of  the  Boyal  George,  whose  bodies 
came  ashore  here,  were  buried. 
The  Boyal  Victoria  Yacht  Cltib  (A. 
D.  M*Arthur,  B.N..  Sec.)  has  its 
club-house  facing  the  sea  to  the 
W.  of  the  pier,  and  holds  a  grand 
Begatta  annually.  There  is  also 
a  Town  Begatta  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Byde  watermen. 

The  public  buildings  of  Byde  will 
not  detain  the  visitor  long.  The 
Town  Hall  near  the  top  of  Union- 
street  is  a  tame  Ionic  building.  The 
Theatre  is  only  remarkable  as  being 
the  last  stage  on  which  Mrs.  Jordan 
acted.  In  Melville-street  is  a  good 
Museum  of  objects  of  local  interest, 
including  a  collection  of  geological 
specimens,  and  Dr.  Bromfield's  her- 
barium. There  is  also  a  School  of 
Art,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  August,  1874,  by  the  Princess 
Imperial  of  Oermany. 

Byde  and  its  neighbourhood 
abound  with  villa  residences,  often 
standing  in  vory  beautiful  grounds. 
Few,  however,  call  for  any  special 
notice.  WestjUM  House  (Admiral 
Sir  A.  Clifford)  possesses  a  fine 
sculpture  gallery  containing  speci- 
mens of  modem  Italian  statuary  and 
some  good  pictures,  and  gardens 
descending  in  terraces,  ornamented 
with  vases,  statues,  &c.,  to  the 
water's  edge.  Appley  Towers  (Bt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Hutt),  on  E.  of  the 
town,  is  a  conspicuous  Tudor  man- 
sion of  red  brick,  with  a  lofty  tower. 

Pleasant  WaUcs  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Byde.  Bearing 
westward,  you  soon  reach  Binstead 
or  Quarr  Abbey  (Bte.  30);  S.  lies 
Haven-street,  with  Ashey  Down, 
conspicuous  by  its  beacon,  in  the 
distance,  under  the  S.  face  of  which 
runs  the  Long  Lane,  conducting  you 
by  a  sheltered  road  to  St.  Helen's 
and  the  E.  coast  of  the  island. 
Thence  turning  N.,  you  keep  along 
the  shore,  passing  Sea  View,  a 
favourite  sea-bathing  station,  backed 
by    wooded    heights,    Nettlestone 
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Point,  and  Spring  Vale,  and  so  on 
to  the  Esplanade  at  Ryde.  All 
these  are  pleasant  quiet  watering- 
places,  where  good  lodging  may  be 
had.  At  Sea  View  there  is  a  small 
hotel,  and  a  modem  church.  The 
sands  are  very  good,  and  the  walks 
attractive. 

The  coast  walk  from  Sea  View 
towards  St.  Helen's  is  very  agreeable. 
Skirting  Priory  Bay,  we  reach  in 
about  1  m.  Watch-hlmse  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  Brading  Haven,  St. 
Helen's  Spit,  or  "Duver,"  a  well- 
known  botanizing  ground, "  yielding 
no  less  than  250  species  of  flowering 
plants "  (il.  O.  Moore),  whence  we 
may  cross  by  ferry  to  Bembridge. 
Overlooking  Priory  Bay  is  the  Priory 
(Marquis  of  Gholmondeley)  a  plain 
modem  mansion,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  small  cell  of  Cluniao  monks 
attached  to  a  French  abbey,  foimded 
before  1155.  At  the  suppression  of 
alien  priories  it  was  granted  to  Eton 
College,  by  whom  it  is  still  held. 
The  Church  of  8t.  Helen's  stands 
inland,  a  short  distance  from  Sea 
View,  S.,  on  a  site  to  which  it  was 
removed  in  1719.  It  is  of  no  archi- 
tectural merit,  but  the  tower  is 
picturesquely  clad  with  ivy.  The 
old  church  of  St.  Helen's,  of  which 
the  E.  E.  tower  still  remains 
(strengthened  by  the  Trinity  Board, 
and  whitewashed  as  a  sea-mark), 
stood  on  the  spit  of  sand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  haven.  The  inroads 
of  the  sea  sapped  its  foundations, 
and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
reported  by  Commissioners  whose 
report  is  preserved  in  the  Public 
Becord  Office  as  ^  a  great  discredit 
not  only  of  the  island,  but  of  the 
whole  realm"  (foreign  sailors  often 
landing  here),  since  **  you  might  see 
in  at  one  end  and  out  of  the  other." 
On  the  road  from  Sea  View  to 
Brading  (4  m.)  is  St,  Helen's  Green. 
Notice  the  beautiful  grounds  of  St. 
Helen's  Castle  (S.  W.  Ridley,  Esq.) 

Throughout  this  walk  the  "  coast 
is  almost  everywhere  covered  with 


vegetation  to  the  water's  edge;  a 
low  bank,  or  cliff,  of  the  freshwater 
eocene  marls  and  limestones,  being 
the  only  indication  of  its  geological 
structure." — ManteU. 

For  longer  Excursions  from  Ryde 
there  is  every  convenience,  as  by 
coach  to  Newport,  and  by  other 
vehicles  to  other  parts ;  and  at  least 
once  a  week  in  smnmer  a  Ports- 
mouth steamer  calls  at  Ryde  Pier 
about  11.80  for  a  trip  round  the 
island,  a  matter  that  the  tourist 
should  by  no  means  omit  (ante). 


Baihoay, — From  St.  John's,  the  E. 
suburb  of  Ryde,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Rly .  runs  in  a  S.  and  S.  W.  direction  to 
Ventnor.  The  stats,  are  at  Brading, 
Sandown,  ShaiMin,  WroxaU,  and 
Ventnor,  all,  however,  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  places 
named,  and,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
entirely  losing  the  beautiful  scenery 
with  which  the  old  coach  road 
abounds.  The  line  proceeds  up  the 
Smallbrook  Valley  (where  are  some 
good  sections  of  the  Bembridge 
tertiaries),  and  through  Whitfield 
Wood,  to  the  low  meadows  that 
fringe  Brading  Haven,  leaving  the 
town  on  W.;  then  crosses  the  marsh 
to  Yarbridge,  giving  off  a  goods  lino 
on  E.  to  Bembridge  Point,  and 
passing  through  a  cutting  in  the 
lower  greensand,  which  the  geolo- 
gist should  examine,  soon  reaches 
Sandown.  Next  a  dull  flat  is  tra- 
versed till  Shanklin  is  approached, 
and  then  the  line  bears  off  to 
the  S.W.  to  Wroxall,  shortly  after 
leaving  which  it  pierces  Boniface 
Down  by  a  tunnel  about  f  m.  in 
length,  and  emerges  1  m.  short  of 
Ventnor,  at  a  spot  310  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  The  visitor  has  the  choice 
of  dangerously  steep  short  cuts  or 
very  tedious  zigzag  roads,  but  from 
either  the  sea  view  is  very  fine. 

We  would  recommend  the  tourist 
to  whom  a  few  hours  is  not  an  object, 
to  keep  to  the  road  in  a  carriage,  or 
on  foot,  as  he  chooses,  as  the  distance 
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between  Byde  and  Ventnor  is  only 
12  m.,  and  convenient  halting-places 
will  readily  be  found.  On  a  fine 
day  few  walks  or  drives  will  be 
found  more  enjoyable. 

Leaving  St.  John^s,  with  the  rly. 
Stat,  in  tile  valley  far  below,  the 
tourist  has  the  modem  church  on  rt., 
and  on  1.  ^.  John\  a  good  house 
built  by  the  first  Lord  Amherst  in 
commemoration  of  his  capture  of 
St.  John's,  in  Canada.  Beyond  is 
the  conspicuous  red-brick  Tudor 
mansion  of  Appley  Towers  (Sir  W. 
Hutt).  Skirting  Whitfield  Wood 
(the  manor  of  Whitfield  was  be- 
stowed with  others  by  Edward  I.  on 
his  daughter  Mary,  a  nun  at  Am- 
bresbury,  for  the  supply  of  her  table), 
and  leaving  on  rt.  NunweU  (Lady 
Oglander),  granted  to  the  first 
representative  of  the  family  by 
Henry  I.,  surrounded  with  ancient 
trees  (the  house  is  modem  andphun), 
the  tourist  reaches  at 

4m.Brading(Inn:  Bugle).  The 
stat.  is  .in  the  meadow  near  the 
haven. 

Bradmg  is  a  small  town,  of  great 
antiquity,  but  long  since  fallen  into 
decay.  It  now  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  backed  by  the  rich 
foliage  of  NunweU,  lying  very  pic- 
turesquely at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
downs,  and  at  the  head  of  Brading 
Haven,  the  most  considerable  estuary 
of  the  island,  covering  about  800 
acres.  At  high  water  it  has  all  the 
beauty  of  a  lake;  at  low,  it  is  a 
muddy  swamp,  with  the  little  river 
Yar  meandering  through  it.  At- 
tempts have  more  than  once  been 
made  (the  last  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton,  the  projector  of  the  New  River) 
(see  Smuet^g  *  Lives  of  the  Engmeers*) 
to  exclude  the  sea  by  means  of  an 
embankment  across  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  estuary;  but  the 
works  have  always  failed,  and  now 
•seem  little  likelv  to  be  renewed.  In 
the  open  space  naif-way  up  the  hill 
>t  Breuling,  a  massy  iron  ring  let 


into  the  ground  tells  of  the  days 
when  btdl-baiting  was  a  chief 
amusement.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  churchyard  is  the  Town  Hall 
and  Market-house,  long  since  dis* 
used.  The  Church  of  Brading 
(restored)  was,  according  to  tradition, 
originally  founded  by  Wilfred  of 
York,  who  is  said  to  have  baptized 
here  the  first  Christian  converts 
made  by  him  after  the  conquest  of 
the  island  by  Ceadwalla  (on^,  Intro- 
duction). Much  of  the  present 
building  is  Trans.-Norm. ;  the  tower 
and  spire  E.  E.  In  the  chancel  is 
the  very  curious  incised  grave-slab, 
with  efiftgy,  of  John  Cherowin,  gover- 
nor of  Porchester  Castle,  d.  1441. 
The  Oglander  chapel,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  N.  aisle,  contains*  among 
other  monuments,  two  with  effigies 
carved  in  wood  for  Sir  William,  d. 
1608,  and  Sir  John  Oglander,  d. 
1655.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Berry,  with  the  well- 
known  inscription  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Calcott:— 

**  Foi^ve,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear 
That  mourns  thy  exit  fh)in  a  world  like 
this; 
Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept 
thee  here, 
And  stay'd  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of 
bliss. 
No  more  confined  to  grov^ing  scenes  of 
night — 
No  more  a  tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay ; 
Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious 
flight. 
And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of 
day." 

This  epitaph,  said  to  be  the  com- 
position of  the  Rev.  J.  Gill,  curate 
of  Sandown,  is  repeated  on  a  tomb 
at  Shanklin. 

At  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  church 
is  the  grave  of  *' Little  Jane,  the 
young  Cottager,'*  celebrated  in 
Legh  Bichmond's  'Annals  of  the 
Poor.'  Mr.  Bichmond  was  curate 
of  Brading  1797-1805. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  15, 1647,  the  loyal  Sir 
John  Oglander  heard  the  first  news 
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of  the  arrival  of  Charles  L  in  the 
island,  "which  news,"  he  says, 
"truly  troubled  me  much."  The 
next  morning  at  daybreak  he  started 
for  Newport  to  offer  his  homage  to 
the  king,  who  on  the  following 
Thursday  visited  him  at  Nunwell, 
and  received  from  him  a  purse  of 
gold,  presented  kneeling. 

E.  of  Brading,  and  on  the  B.  side 
of  the  haven,  is  the  peninsula  of 
Benibridge,  with  a  village  of  the 
same  name  at  its  extremity,  com- 
manding a  wide  sea  view ;  it  is  also 
accessible  by  a  fenry  from  St.  Helen's, 
and  there  is  a  railway  for  coals  and 
other  heavy  goods,  which  joins  the 
main  Une  beyond  Yaverland. 

At  JBembridge  there  are  pleasant 
lodgings,  and  the  place  may  be  re- 
commended as  a  quiet  and  agreeable 
resort.  The  walks  are  very  attractive, 
especially  to  the  botanist  and  geo- 
logist, to  whom  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Helen's  Spit  (ante)  and  the  eocene 
strata  of  Whitecliff  Bay  offer  much 
of  interest.  The  church  is  modem 
E.  £}.,  but  good. 

Whitecliff  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  1^  m.  from  the  village, 
is  a  geological  field  of  no  common 
interest ;  it  presents  the  same  suc- 
cession of  eocene  strata  and  fluvio- 
marine  formations  which  are  so  strik- 
ing in  Alum  Bay,  though  here  less 
conspicuous.  The  most  interesting 
point  is  where  the  previously  hori- 
zontal beds  of  Bembridge  limestone 
rise  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  curve, 
beyond  which  the  beds  of  variously 
coloured  sands  and  days  assume  a 
more  and  more  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, until  beyond  the  London  and 
plastic  days  the  chalk  appears  at 
the  S.  point  of  the  bay,  in  the  Culver 
Cliffs,  a  fiody  formed  broken  head- 
Ifloid,  so  named  from  the  Culver,  or 
rock  dove,  that  formerly  haunted 
them.  This  is  the  termination  east- 
wfffd  of  the  central  range  of  the 
chalk,  as  the  Freshwater  Cliffs  are 


toward  the  W.  "  These  magnificent 
chalk  diffs  can  only  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantfl^e  £ram.  the  sea;  the  dip  of 
the  beds  is  about  70^  to  the  N.,  and 
is  well  defined,  even  from  a  distance, 
by  the  layers  of  flints.  Most  of 
these  siliceous  nodules,  though  im- 
bedded in  the  chalk,  and  still  retain- 
ing their  original  forms,  are  splin- 
tered to  atoms,  probably  from  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  upheaved 
of  the  str&ta.**—Mantell  On  the 
face  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  bay 
is  Hermans  Hole,  a  small  cave  that 
may  be  reached  from  above  it;  but 
the  access  is  steep  and  dangerous. 
The  admirers  of  Legh  Eidmiond's 
writings  will  call  to  mind  his  vivid 
description  of  the  scenery  here  in 
bis  '  Negro  Servant.'  On  the  down 
above  the  cliffs  is  an  obelisk  erected 
in  1849  by  the  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Yacht  squadron  to  the  memory  of 
their  former  commodore,  the  first 
Eari  of  Yarborough  (d.  1846).  It 
formerly  stood  further  W.,  but  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  to  make  way  for  an 
enormous  Fort  (part  of  the  system  of 
defence  of  Portsmouth),  now  erected 
on  the  crest  of  the  down ; .  this  is  at 

E resent  a  mere  earthwork,  but  the 
ill  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  noble  view,  which  embraces 
the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
The  fort  is  supported  by  two  small 
works,  the  Yaverland  and  Bedcliff 
batteries,  the  latter  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  bay. 
The  peninsula  was  the  scene  of  the 
skirmish  between  the  islanders  and 
the  French  who  had  landed  from 
D'Annebault's  fleet  in  1545,  de- 
scribed by  Froude  (Hist,  of  Eng,  iv. 
426) :  "  they  were  no  sooner  on  shore 
than  they  were  attacked  by  a  body 
of  cavaliy.  There  was  sharp  fight- 
ing, and  the  soldiers  in  the  nearest 
ships,  excited  at  the  spectade  of  the 
skirmish  and  the  rattle  of  the  car- 
bines, became  unmanageable,  seized 
the  boats,  and  went  off  without  their 
officers,  to  join.  The  English,  being 
s  3 
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now  ontnumbered,  withdrew;  the 
French  staggered  after  them  in  loose 
order  till  they  came  out  upon  the 
downs  sloping  np  towards  the  Cul- 
ver Cliffs,  and  here,  being  scattered 
in  twos  and  threes,  they  were  again 
charged  with  fatal  effect.  Many 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  fled,  the 
English  pursuing  and  sabreing  them 
down  to  the  shore;  and  but  few 
would  hare  escaped,  but  that  the 
disaster  was  perceived  from  the 
fleet;  large  masses  of  men  were 
sent  in  under  shelter  of  the  guns  to 
relieve  the  fugitives,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, being  badly  pressed  in  return, 
drew  off,  still  fighting  as  they  reached 
a  stream  "(the  Yar),  "which  they 
crossed,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  " 
(Yar  Bridge)  "  behind  them." 

Just  to  the  rt  of  the  road  firom 
Brading  to  Bembridge  will  be  seen 
among  its  lofty  elms  the  little  Church 
of  Yaverland,  backed  by  the  gables 
of  the  Jacobean  manor-house  (now  a 
farmhouse),  which  deserves  notice. 
The  S.  door  and  chancel-arch  are 
Korm.  and  rich.  The  scene  here  is 
very  pleasing.  Hence  it  is  1  m.  8.W. 
to 

6  m.  Sandown  (SateU:  Sandown 
Hotel,  King's  Head,  both  excellent, 
and  close  to  the  sea);  the  stat.  is 
near  Christchurch,  1  m.  inland. 

Sandown,  formerly  known  as  Sand- 
ham,  which  half  a  century  ago  was 
a  mere  collection  of  fishermen's  huts, 
is  now  a  town  of  some  4000  inhab., 
and  a  very  fashionable  resort.  The 
Imperial  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Germany  resided  therefor  some  time 
in  the  smnmer  of  1874.  There  is 
a  good  modem  church,  and  many 
streets  of  handsome  houses;  the 
sands  are  level  and  extensive,  and 
safe  for  children,  the  approaches  con- 
veiiient,  and  the  bathing  excellent. 
The  inland  walks  are  -without  in- 
terest, except  to  the  botanist,  who 
will  find  some  rare  marsh  plants  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yar,  but  those  on 
'  ».  shore  and  cliffs  command  magni- 


ficent views  of  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  bay  from  the  Culvers  to  Dunnose, 
and  abound  ^in  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist, who  can  here  examine  the 
whole  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
strata  from  the  Wealden  (below  the 
fort)  through  the  chalk  to  the  Ter- 
tiaries  at  Whitecliff  Bay.  The 
sections  of  the  lower  greensand  on 
each  side  of  the  town  are  admirable. 
Those  in  BedcUff  Bay  are  particularly 
striking. 

Henry  VHL  built  one  of  his  "bul- 
warks "  in  Sandown  bay,  which  was 
replaced  by  a  quadrangular  fort  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  this  has 
now  given  place  to  a  huge  granite 
structure,  heavily  armed,  and  sup- 
ported by  outworks ;  the  bay  being 
further,  protected  by  another  strong 
work  near  Languard,  midway  to 
Shanklin;  but,  strangely  enough, 
Shanklin  Down,  whidi  commands 
the  whole,  is  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  military  engineer.  Sandown 
was  first  brought  into  note  by  John 
Wilkes,  of  *  North  Briton  *  notoriety, 
who  spent  much  of  his  time  at  a 
cottage  that  he  built  there  and 
styled  his  ""Villakin"  (now  pulled 
down),  between  1783  and  his  death 
in  1797.  He  writes  to  his  daughter, 
"  The  situation  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. The  style  of  the  house  is  very 
humble,  but  there  are  great  conveni- 
ences. I  think  with  Colonel  Sloane 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  scene 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight."  His  letters 
aboimd  in  interesting  references  to 
the  then  condition  of  the  island. 
Writing  on  Sunday,  Sept.  21,  he 
mentions  that  "a  deluge  of  rain  had 
delayed  the  post  from  coming  to  this 
comer  of  the  world  since  Tuesday ;" 
complains  that  the  "rice  is  very  bad, 
and  sugar  for  coffee  most  wretched," 
and  piteously  laments  the  want  of 
"macaroons,  almonds,  and  raisins." 
In  his  ground  he  raised  a  Doric 
column,  dedicated  to  the  profligate 
clerical  poet  Churchill,  inscribed 
"  Divino  PoetiBj  Amico  jucundo,  Civi 
I  optime  de  Patria  merito,"  the  base  of 
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which  by  a  touch  of  sly  sarcasm  con- 
tained a  small  stock  of  choice  old  port. 
Considering  the  scandals  attaching 
to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  find  him  going 
over  3  m.  to  church  at  Shanklin  on 
Sunday,  where  he  met  "the  Garricks 
and  the  set  from  Knighton"  (then 
Mr.  Fitzmaurioe's  seat),  whither  he 
returned  with  them,  and  went  the 
next  day  to  Sir  R.  Worsley's,  at 
Appuldurcombe ;  Mrs.  G^rrick,  as 
usual,  the  "  most  captivating  of  the 
whole  circle." 

The  walk  to  Shanklin,  3  m.,  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  (taking  care  not 
to  approach  too  near  the  crumbling 
verge),  or  by  the  sands,  may  be  safely 
recommended. 

9m.  8hanMin{Inn8:  Daish's  Hotel, 
Hollier's,  both  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated: Boyal  Spa,  on  the  beach; 
Clarendon,  in  the  N.  suburb,  called 
Gatten.  The  Stat,  is  J  m.  N.; 
Marine  Hotel  adjoining.) 

Shanklin  is  pleasantly  placed, 
well  sheltered  to  the  S.  and  W.  by 
the  downs  that  rise  behind  it,  but 
open  to  the  N.  and  E.  It  has  quad- 
rupled its  population  during  the  last 
20  years  (1851,  Pop.  355;  1871, 1425X 
and  is  now  a  town  of  some  preten- 
sions, with  large  houses  on  the  clifi^ 
an  esplanade,  with  bathing  estab- 
lishment, chalybeate  spring,  literary 
institute,  &c.  Great  indeed  is  the 
change  from  what  it  was  when  Lord 
Jeffery  wrote  in  1846  :  "  The  village 
is  very  small  and  scattery,  all  mixed 
up  with  trees,  and  lying  among 
sweet  airy  falls  and  swells  of 
grounds,  which  finally  rise  up  be- 
hind in  breezy  downs  800  ft.  nigh, 
and  sink  down  in  front  to  the  edge 
of  the  varying  cliffs  which  over- 
hang a  pretty  beach  of.  fine  sand, 
and  are  approachable  by  a  very 
striking  wooded  ravine,  which  they 
call  the  Chine*'— Life,  by  Lord 
Oxjkbum.  Keats  was  here  in  1819, 
and  wrote  his  fine  poem  of  '  Iiamia.' 


Shanklin  Chine  (the  name  common 
to  the  Island  and  the  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire  coasts,  is  an  old  English 
word,  derived  from  the  A.  S. "  oinan," 
to  chink,  or  rive,  employed  as  a  verb 
by  Spenser  and  Dryden;  its  local 
signification  is  a  deft  in  the  rocks, 
scooped  out  by  the  action  of  a  rivulet) 
is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  will  perhaps  repay  a 
visit.  It  is  usually  entered  by  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  a  small  fee  is  expected  by  the 
guardian,  by  whom  the  paths  are 
repaired,  and  the  whole  kept  in  per- 
haps too  trim  an  order,  llie  Chine 
\E  merely  a  glen  or  chasm  opening 
out  to  the  sea  shore,  less  than  \  m. 
long,  and  about  230  ft.  deep  at  its 
mouth,  but  of  very  inconsiderable 
width.  A  small  stream  finds  its 
way  through  it,  falling  at  the  up- 
per end  a  depth  of  18  or  20  ft., 
so  that  after  heavy  rain  it  may  be 
complacently  termed  a  cascade.  The 
scene,  however,  is  picturesque.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  which  fill  the  hol- 
low of  the  chine,  the  warm  tints  of 
the  red  and  yellow  rock  alternating 
with  the  foliage  and  verdure  of  ivy 
and  other  creepers,  and  the  cottages 
niched  in  its  sides,  mfty  well  fiimish 
a  study  for  the  pencil.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  glens 
on  the  coasts  of  Devon,  in  the 
Scottish  lowlands,  or  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
assign  Shanklin  Chine  a  very  high 
rank.  Tovaw  Cottage  (Miss  Cameron) 
is  very  picturesquely  placed  on  the 
brink  of  the  Chine,  to  which  a  private 
path  descends. 

We8t  HiU,  the  grounds  of  which 
command  a  noble  view  over  the  bay, 
was  the  residence  of  Lt.-Gen.  Elers 
Napier,  the  stepson  and  biographer 
of  the  Admiral.  Adjoining  is  Whit- 
well  Meady  the  home  of  the  novelist 
Miss  Parr,  better  known  as  **  Holme 
Lee." 

The  Chureh  (St.  John  Baptist) 
was  a  small  rude  building  of  Dec. 
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character,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
converted  into  a  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  picturesque  shingled  spire, 
and  some  memorial  wiadows.  It 
was  originally  merely  a  manorial 
dhapel.  Thel7th-centy.Jlfa9ior-%(mM, 
a  building  with  high  peaked  roof 
and  long  casements— to  which  a 
richly  carved  oak  chest,  bearing  the 
initials  of  Thomas  Silkstede,  Prior 
of  Winchester  (Bte.  20),  long  in  the 
church,  has  been  removed-— stands 
hard  by.  The  ParM>iiag«,  embowered 
in  visnerable  myrtles  of  immense  size, 
retains  some  ancient  portions,  and 
has  been  enlarged  in  excellent  taste. 
The  view  from  the  garden  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  There  is  a  new 
church  (St.  Saviour)  on  the  cliff, 
which,  when  completed  with  tower 
and  spire,  will  be  a  handsome  edifice. 

Shanklin  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Froude,  the  scene  of  the  skirmish 
between  the  Chevalier  d'Eulx  and 
his  party  and  the  Islanders  at  the 
close  of  the  unsuccessful  French  in- 
vasion of  1545.  They  had  landed 
for  fresh  water  at  the  Chine ;  *'  the 
stream  was  small,  the  task  tedious, 
and  the  Chevalier,  who  with  a  few 
companies  was  appointed  to  guard 
the  watering  parties^  seeing  no  signs 
of  danger,  wandered  inland,  was 
caught  in  an  ambuscade,  and,  after 
defending  himself  like  a  hero,  was 
killed,  and  most  of  his  followers." 
— Froude,  Hist  of  Eng,,  iv.  429. 

Few  spots  in  the  island  conmiand 
BO  many  beautiful  and  varied  walks 
as  Shanklin.  At  low  water  the  sands 
afibzd  a  firm  walk  at  the  base  of  the 
clifis  either  to  Sandown  or  to  Luc- 
combe  Chine.  The  cliff-path  may  be 
followed  to  the  same  places. .  A  lovely 
walk  leads  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
churchyard  across  the  fields  to  the 
top  of  the  inland  cliff  at  Cook*8  CagOe 
(a  modem  rijin,  buUt  as  an  object 
from  Appulduroombe),  whence  a 
splendid  view  is  commanded.  Thence 
you  may  descend  through  Apse 
Beach,  aod  by  Cliff  Farm  to 
'^^hanklin.    Another  agreeable  walk 


or  ride  is  by  the  bridle-path  to  Apse^ 
where  is  an  ancient  manor-house, 
once  belonging  to  Christchurch 
Twynebam,and  through  the  Amsriea 
plantations  to  Hide  or  Langua/rd 
farm,  another  old  house,  formerly  of 
some  considerable  pretensions,  and 
still  retaining  a  noble  avenue  of 
trees.  From  Apse  the  tourist  may 
also  proceed  by  pleasant  lanes  and 
paths  to  Godshill  (Bte.  32). 

Betuming  to  the  high  road,  the 
tourist  can  proceed  direct  to  Bon- 
church  (2  m.),  but  he  will  do  well 
to  turn  off  S.E.  by  a  footpath  across 
the  fields,  near  the  Shanklin  water- 
works, and  visit 

lAJU!combe  Chine,  a  pretty  rocky 
glen,  toll-free,  with  trees  and  bushes 
clothing  its  steep  sides,  a  little  rivulet 
pattering  over  a  stony  bed,  and  still 
with  a  few  fishers'  cottages  at  the 
bottom;  but  these  are  fast  giving 
way  to  showy  villas,  and  much  (J 
the  original  wild  charm  of  the  place 
is  gone.  The  tourist  should  descend 
the  Chine,  and  walk  along  the  base 
of  the  cliffii,  here  remarkably  picture 
esque,  to  Steel  Bay,  where  a  steep 
climb  and  terrace-path  will  take 
him  to  the  land  side  of  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Dwnnosej  and  lead  him 
by  the  Landslip  to  Bonchuroh.  At 
Luccombe  are  Chine  Cottage  (Mrs. 
Francis)  and  Bose  Cliff  (F.  M. 
Frere,  Esq.).  From  Luccombe  the 
pedestrian  enters  the  Bonchurch  or 
Mast  End  Landslip  (where  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bev.  W.  Adams's  *  Old 
Man's  Home '  is  laid),  the  scene  of 
the  last  great  landslip,  which  oc- 
curred in  1818.  The  spot,  with  its 
masses  of  ruin,  overgrown  as  it  now 
is  with  vegetation,  is  very  wild  and 
striking,  and  should  on  no  account 
be  missed.  The  footpath  falls  into 
the  road  just  above  the  old  church 
of  Bonchurch.  The  Gothic  stables 
of  East  Dene  (J.  S.  Henry,  Esq.), 
with  peaked  tourelles,  stand  forth 
conspicuously  at  the  comer  of  the 
road.    The  distance  from  Shanklin 
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to  Bonchiiioh  by  this  lonte  is  about 
dim. 

The  high  road  fitmi  Shaoklin  to 
Bonohuroh  is  a  series  of  zigzags, 
being  first  carried  by  a  long  ascent, 
and  then  by  a  series  of  descents, 
round  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the 
bowl-shaped  Lucoombe  Valley.  On 
the  one  hand  BoniGeuse  Down  rises 
nearly  to  the  height  of  800  ft,  and 
on  the  other  a  magnificent  sea  Yiew 
is  commanded.  Inthe  near  distance 
rises  Dunnose,  which  separates  Shan- 
klin  from  the  Undercliff. 

At  11  m.  from  Byde  we  reach 
Bonehweh  (^Inn,  Ribband's  Hotel, 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  com- 
fortable in  England),  very  pleasantly 
situated,  but  becoming  spoilt  by 
oyer-building.  The  road  passes  a 
pretty  wayside  pool,  shadowed  by 
fine  trees,  supplied  by  a  little  spring, 
which,  issuing  from  a  cave  in  the 
grounds  of  St.  Boniface  House, 
descends  in  tiny  cascades.  The 
old  village  (for  there  is  a  modem 
town  between  it  and  the  sea)  still 
retains  some  of  its  low  thatched 
cottages  embowered  in  myrtle  and 
fuchsia,  though  ugly  square  modem 
houses  and  shops  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  However,  the  spot  is 
lovely  still,  and  merits  Dr.  Arnold's 
commendation  as  '*  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  on  the  sea*coast  on  this 
side  of  Genoa."  The  houses  and 
cottages  are  scattered  about  in 
sheltered  nooks,  backed  by  walls  of 
rock,  open  to  the  sun  and  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  and  sheltered  at  the 
same  time  from  the  intense  heats 
by  pleasant  groves  of  trees. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in 
the  view  of  Bonchurch  is  the  so- 
called  Ptilpit  Bock  in  the  grounds  of 
Hie  Maples  (E.  Pope,  Esq.),  long 
the  residence  of  Ihr.  Leeson,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  ground  to  create  gardens  of 
fairy-like  beauty.  It  is  a  mgged 
mass  boldly  jutting  out  beyond  the 
line  of  clif^  and  surmounted  with 
a  mde  wooden  cross.     A  similar 


isolated  mass,  called  the  Fhgftaff 
Bock,  rises  in  the  grounds  of  Un- 
dermount  (Lady  Elizabeth  Pringle), 
and  faces  you  as  you  descend  the 
hill,  or,  as  it  is  locally  styled,  the 
Shute  (chute,  Fr.  =  fall),  which  con- 
nects the  old  and  new  clusters  of 
dwellings.  Halfway  down  the  hill 
stands  the  Church,  erected  in  1847-8 
from  the  designs  of  B.  Ferrey ;  it  is 
a  plain  but  very  pleasing  edifice  in 
the  Norm,  style.  The  W.  and  tran- 
sept windows  contain  somer  good 
ancient  stained  glass ;  the  £.  triplet 
is  modem,  by  Wailes,  The  font  is 
a  memorial  of  the  Bev.  William 
Adams,  whose  religious  allegories, 
'  The  Shadow  of  the  Gross,'  and  '  The 
Distant  Hills,'  are  so  widely  and 
favourably  known,  and  whose  tale 
of  'The  Old  Man's  Home'  imparts 
an  additional  though  fictitious  in- 
terest to  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Landslip.  Mr.  Adams's  resi- 
dence was  at  Winterboume,  imme- 
diately to  the  W.  of  the  old  church. 
He  died  there,  set.  33,  Jan.  17, 1848. 
The  churchyard  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest in  Englfmd.  The  white  crosses, 
bright  flowers,  and  grey  masses  of 
rock  form  so  exquisite  a  picture, 
that,  in  Shelley's  words,  *'  it  might 
make  one  in  love  with  death  to 
think  one  would  be  buried  in  so 
sweet  a  place."  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  irreverence  of 
tourists  has  compelled  the  closing 
of  the  churchyard;  but  access  can 
be  gained  by  application  to  the  in- 
cumbent. 

The  old  (now  disused)  Church  of 
Bonchurch,  dedicated  to  St.  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Central  Germany, 
hence  its  name,  is  a  small  Norm, 
building  of  some  interest,  with  very 
plain  chancel  arch  and  doorway.  It 
is  surrounded  by  noble  trees ;  and 
in  the  churchyard,  carpeted  in  the 
spring  with  violets,  repose  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Adams  (notice  the 
iron  cross  placed  horizontally  on  his 
tomb,  an  allusion  to  his  book),  and 
of  the  highly  gifted  John  Sterling, 
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80  well  known  from  the  biographies 
by  Hare  and  Carlyle.  He  died  at 
Hill-Side,  Yentnor.  Below  the 
church  is  Monks^  Bay,  so  named  as 
the  traditional  landing-place  of  the 
monks  of  Lire,  who  had  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  island. 

Modem  Bonchurch  is  a  collection 
of  villas,  many  of  them  in  situations 
of  no  ordinary  beauty.  The  tourist 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  obtain 
admission  to  some  of  the  gardens 
whichr  surround  them,  especially  The 
Maples  or  Eaxb  Dene,  But  it  is 
evident  that,  in  a  place  so  overrun 
with  visitors  of  all  grades,  if  any 
general  ingress  were  permitted,  pri- 
vacy would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  invalids,  who  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
sacrificed.  Among  the  residences,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
we  may  particularize  Conibe  Wood 
(Mrs.  Huish),  Underrock  (formerly 
the  residence  of  £.  Peel,  Esq.,  the 
author  of '  The  Fair  Island,'  &c.,  and 
now  of  his  brother,  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel),  and  Westfidd 
(G.  Giles,  Esq.).  The  picturesque 
manor-house  of  St.  Boniface  stands 
just  beyond  the  present  parochial 
Iboundaries. 

There  is  a  noble  view  ftom  the 
flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Hotel.  The 
road  behind  leads  to  the  Upper 
Terrace,  and  is  a  cuhde'Sao  for  car- 
riages ;  but  the  pedestrian  may  de- 
scend towards  Yentnor  by  a  steep 
flight  of  101  steps,  or  may  ascend 
the  down  by  a  still  more  steep  path. 
He  should  by  all  means  scramble  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  patiently 
work  his  way  to  the  summit  of 
'St  Boniface  Down,  the  highest 
ground  in  the  island,  783  ft.  above 
the  sea,  whence  the  prospect  is  very 
extensive,  embracing  the  coast  from 
the  Culver  Cliffs  to  Woody  Point  at 
St.  Lawrence.  Looking  down  from 
above,  vou  see  but  a  small  part  of 
the  village ;  and  it  is  only  when 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
^ext  the  sea,  that  you  perceive  the 


cottages  peering  out  as  it  were  from 
their  pigeonholes.  Crossing  the 
plateau  of  the  down,  which  is  here 
very  narrow,  you  have  a  fine  inland 
view,  looking  down  on  Appuldur- 
combe  and  the  centre  of  the  island, 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Medina 
glimmering  in  the  distance.  Con- 
tinuing along  the  crest  of  the  down 
S.W.,  you  may  descend  upon  Yent- 
nor. On  the  other  hand,  a  path 
leads  N.  to  Cook's  Castle  and 
Shanklin,  where  you  can  get  a  con- 
veyance home,  if  needed. 

On  the  steepest  part  of  the  S.  face 
of  St.  Boniface  Down,  near  the 
summit,  is  a  small  puddle  of  water, 
never  known  to  dry,  and  called  St. 
Bonny' 8  or  "the  Wishing"  Well, 
concerning  which  a  legend  is  told 
that  a  certain  bishop  when  riding 
over  the  hill  lost  his  way  in  a  thick 
mist.  The  bishop  was  wandering 
blindfold,  when  of  a  sudden  he  found 
himself  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
His  horse  had  stopped  abruptly,  and, 
to  his  dismay,  on  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  hill,  his  hoofs  being 
planted  in  this  well  of  St.  Bonny. 
The  bishop,  calling  in  his  alarm  on 
St.  Boniface,  vowed  to  give  him  an 
acre  of  land  should  he  reach  the 
bottom  in  safety.  He  did  get  to  his 
home  without  a  tumble,  and  hence 
the  Bishop* s  or  Parson*8  Acre,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
marked  out  by  a  ridge  of  turf,  close 
to  St.  Boniface  Terrace.  It  is  now 
included  in  the  glebe  of  Bonohnroh. 

Bonchurch  was  long  the  residence 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Sewell,  the  well- 
known  authoress  of  '  Amy  Herbert,* 
&c.,  and  also  of  the  Rev.  James 
White,  a  dramatic  poet  of  no  mean 
order,  and  writer  of  ^  The  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries,'  and  other 
historical  works.  He  gave  the  site 
for  the  new  church,  and  died  at 
Bonchurch  in  1862.  It  was  likewise 
the  birthplace  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Hopson,  the  hero  of  Yigo  Bay.  He 
was  a  poor  parish  lad,  who,  running 
away  to  sea  from  the  Niton  tailor  to 
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whom  he  had  been  apprenticed,  was 
Boon  promoted  for  his  bravery,  and 
finally  knighted  by  Qneen  Anne  for 
his  daring  exploit  in  breaking  the 
Vigo  boom. 

Leaving  behind  the  beautifiil 
gardens  of  Bonchurch,  but  keeping 
the  steep  down  like  a  wall  on  rt.,  we 
reach  at 

12  m.  from  Byde,  Ventnor  (Pop., 
inclnding  visitors,  about  6000). 
Hotels:  Boyal,  Marine,  Esplanade, 
all  good;  Crab  and  Lobster,  the 
picturesque  thatched  hostel  of  old 
Ventnor ;  Terminus,  by  the  Stat. 

Ventnor,  from  the  knot  of  "cleanly 
cots "  found  by  Wyndham  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  small 
mill,  and  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  has 
since  1830  grown  into  a  considerable 
town,  called  by  its  inhabitants  "the 
metropolis  of  the  Undercliff." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  stands 
the  handsome  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
built  in  1862  by  three  ladies,  from 
the  designs  of  Giles  of  Taunton. 
Thence  rather  irregular  streets  de- 
scend to  the  sea  shore,  and  roads  of 
houses  of  the  villa  class  climb  the  hill 
by  long  slopes  toward  the  station. 

Almost  every  house  is  a  lodg- 
ing house;  there  are  handsome 
shops,  libraries,  bazaars,  and  billiard- 
rooms  for  the  amusement  of  the 
visitor;  and  no  less  than  3  local 
papers  are  issued.  All  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Undercliff  is  of  course 
easily  accessible  from  Ventnor ;  and 
though,  from  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  the  drives  would  naturally 
be  few,  they  are  daily  being  added 
to  by  laborious  engineering,  and  are 
most  lovely;  there  is  albo  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  rides,  and  good 
ridmg-horses  are  kept  for  hire ;  but 
the  pedestrian  will  find  his  powers 
tried.  The  bathing  is  inferior  to  that 
at  Shanklin  and  Sondown,  the  shore 
being  less  level,  and  covered  with 
shingle  instead  of  sand.  There  is 
a  Marine  Parade,  and  also  an  Espla- 
nade, in  the  cove,  which  affords  an 


agreeable  promenade.  The  attempt 
made  some  years  ago  to  form  a  pier 
and  harbour,  whence  steamers  were 
to  run  to  Hayling  or  Littlehampton, 
was  a  failure. 

Ventnor  is  much  resorted  to  in 
the  summer  by  pleasure-seekers, 
though  the  heat  is  often  almost 
tropical,  but  its  principal  visitors 
are  in  the  winter,  few  places  in 
England  offering  so  mild,  dry,  and 
equable  a  temperature,  or  a  climate 
better  fitted  for  consumptive  patients. 
A  National  Consumption  Hospital  is 
established  near  here  (at  St.  Law- 
rence, 2  m.  W.),  on  the  cottage  prin- 
ciple, and  there  is  a  Sea-side  Home 
for  London  Missionaries,  near  the  sta- 
tion. (For  the  opinion  of  Sir  James 
Clark,  who  well  deserves  a  statue 
here  as  the  creator  of  Ventnor,  see 
p.  379.)  Several  successive  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General  place  Vent- 
nor very  high  in  the  scale  of  salubrity, 
but  Bournemouth  (Bte.  27)  exceeds 
it 

As  already  mentioned.  Holy 
Trinity  Chureh  is  at  the  E.  entrance 
of  the  town,  and  is  conspicuous 
by  its  spire,  160  ft  high.  The 
interior  deserves  especisd  praise ; 
the  richly  carved  and  decorated  re- 
redos,  pulpit,  and  font  should  be 
noticed.  &.  Caiheriw^s  Church,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  built  by 
John  Hamborough,Esq.,ofSteephi]l 
Castle,  in  1837,  has  a  well  propor- 
tioned spire,  but  is  not  in  other 
respects  a  favourable  specimen  of 
modem  Gothic.  Of  the  numerous 
chapels,  that  of  the  Congregation- 
allsts,  in  the  High-street,  is  the  only 
one  with  any  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural effect 

Excursions : — ^The  beauties  of  the 
Undercliff  and  the  road  from  Ventnor 
to  Freshwater  are  fully  described  in 
Boute  33. 

Coaches  run  daily  between  Ventnor 
and  Newport;  others  visit  Blackgang, 
and  even  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay, 
allowing  in  each  case  two  or  three 
hours'  stay  at  the  chief  points  of 
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interest,  but  thtu  makmga  long  day 
of  it. 

A  good  pedeatrian  will  find  many 
delightful  walks  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Yentnor : — 1.  Along  the  sea- 
cliff,  commencing  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  Esplanade,  to  St.  Lawrence,  or, 
still  fmrther,  to  Puekasfcer,  or  Bocken 
End.~2.  Entering  by  a  gate,  1.,  at 
the  top  of  the  zigzags,  along  the 
summit  of  the  inland  cliff,  command- 
ing lovely  views,  you  may  descend 
a  rough  rook  staircase  into  the  Pel- 
ham  woods,  near  Lady  Yarborough's 
villa;  or  by  the  Shute,  above  St. 
Lawrence's  Church,  and  home  by  the 
road  or  sea-clifi*. — 3.  Along  ihe  cliffs 
to  Monks'  Bay  and  Bondiuich  old 
church ;  thence  by  the  Landslip  to 
Luccombe  and  Shanklin,  and  back 
by  rly. — 4.  Ascending  the  downs  at 
the  Quarry,  you  may  stretch  along 
to  Cook's  Castle,  descend  to  Appul- 
durcombe,  climb  the  down  to  the 
Worsley  Obelisk,  and  return  to 
Vdntnor  along  the  top  of  Rew  Down; 
but  the  road  is  rough,  and  not  very 
easy  to  find. 

The  geologist  will  find  Yentnor  a 
good  centre  for  examining  the  upper 
greensand,  to  which  formation  the 
whole  of  the  picturesque  cliffs  ex- 
tending from  Bonchurch  to  Black- 
gang  belong.  There  are  good  sec- 
tions of  the  chalk  and  chalk  marl 
above  the  town,  where  the  charac- 
teristic fossils  of  those  formations, 
turrilites,  scaphites,  ammonites,  ino- 
ceramus,  &c.,  may  be  looked  for. 
Bones  of  reptiles,  and  the  stems  of 
a  plant,  Olauiraria  Lyellii,  are  also 
found.  Small  rounded  fragments  of 
quartz  are  found  on  the  beach,  which 
when  polished  are  known*as  Yentnor 
diamonds.  Choanites  may  also  be 
found  on  the  shore,  and  sometimes 
some  good  agates.  Mr.  Billings, 
High-street,  has  a  collection  of  geo- 
logical specimens,  which  is  well 
worth  inspection.* 


ROUTE  30. 

RYOE  TO  NEWPORT  [CARISBROOKE]. 

By  Boad.    7  m. 

There  is  rly.  communication,  via 
Sandown,  between  these  places 
(Rte.  31),  as  also  a  direct  line,  with 
stations  at  Ashey  and  Whippingham  ; 
but  the  course  in  each  case  is  over 
low  ground,  losing  all  the  charm  of 
the  scenery;  and  the  high  road,  as 
here  described,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Leaving  Byde  by  the  Newport 
road,  you  arrive,  in  1  m.,  at  BiruUady 
a  very  pretty  village.  The  Church 
(Holy  Cross)  was  rebuilt  in  1844. 
The  old  Norm,  arch  forms  the  gate- 
way of  the  churchvard,  over  which 
is  a  grotesque  figure,  popularly* 
known  as  the  Idol,  which  hiw  puzzled 
most  antiquaries.  Other  figures, 
saved  from,  the  former  church,  are 
inserted  in  the  W.  wall.  Bindead 
House  was  long  the  residence  of  Sir 
C.  Looock,  Bart,  who  died  there, 
1875. 

This  part  of  the  island  oonsiBts 
entirely  of  freshwater  strata,  princi- 
pally limestones,  full  of  fossil  shells, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Byde  have 
been  quarried  for  many  centuries. 
Some  modem  quarries  may  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binstead, 
and  will  be  examined  with  interest 
by  the  geologist.  The  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  ground  near  Binstead 
Church  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
quarries,  from  which  much  of  the 
stone  used  for  building  Winchester 
Cathedral  was  ppcured.  The  Nor- 
man bishop  Walkelin  (to  whom 
William  Rufus  granted  }  a  hide  of 
land  to  search  for  stone,  with  the 
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chaiaeteristic  proviflo  that  he  must 
not  approach  any  spot  where  the 
wood  was  high  enough  to  conceal 
the  antlem  of  a  stagX  and  William 
of  Wykeham,  both  nsed  this  lime- 
stone, and  it  was  also  employed  in 
the  erection  of  Chichester  Oathedral. 
^'The  yariety  composed  of  commi- 
nuted shells,  held  together  by  a 
sparry  calcareous  cement,  was  ex- 
tensively  used;  it  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  Oaen  stone  oy  our 
antiquaries." — ManteU.  In  fissures 
and  chasms  of  the  Binstead  quarries 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  horse  and 
ox  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
those  of  turtles  and  the  skull  of  a 
reindeer.  The  fossils  which  occur 
in  the  strata  here  consist  of  shells  of 
the  common  genera  of  moUusca  that 
inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  of  seed- 
vessels  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants ; 
bones  of  freshwater  turtles;  and 
teeth  and  bones  of  land  mammalia. 
For  ample  notices  see  ManteUCs 
*  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and 
Forbes  and  Br%el(M*s  ^  Memoirs '  in 
the  Geological  Survey. 

1  m.  W.  of  Binstead.  N.  of  the 
high  road,  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
Quarr  Abbey  (named  from  these  an- 
cient quarries,  **  Quarraria  "),  best 
reached  by  a  footpath  through  Quarr 
Wood,  the  road  itself  being  little 
else  than  a  succession  of  villas.  The 
Abbey  was  foimded  by  Baldwin  de 
Bedvers,  temp.  Hen.  I.,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  body  of  monks  from  the 
Abbey  of  Savigny,  near  Avranches. 
(Savigny  was  not  united  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order  until  1148,  so  that  the 
first  monks  despatched  thence  to 
Quarr  must  have  been  Benedictines. 
Quarr  has  been  sometimes  noticed  as 
the  first  house  of  the  Cistercians 
established  in  England,  but  the  dis- 
tinction really  belongs  to  Waverley, 
founded  in  1128  (Rte.  11).  In  the 
church  were  buried  the  founder, 
Earl  Baldwin,  who  died  here  in  1155, 
and  others  of  his  fiamily.  Here  also 
was  a  stately  tomb  for  the  lady 


Cecilia,  2nd  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
(see  East  Standen,  Rte.  81).  The 
church  was  demolished  after  the 
Dissolution,  the  jamb  of  the  great  S. 
door,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  transept,  alone  remaining.  The 
boundary  wall  is  still  almost  entire, 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
domestic  buildings  stands  to  the  E., 
near  the  brook.  From  the  3  arches 
and  buttery-hatch  it  was  probably 
the  hall  of  the  abbot's  lodging.  The 
site  of  the  abbey  was,  tUl  of  late 
years,  almost  hidden  from  view  by 
noble  elms,  but  most  of  these  have 
now  been  felled,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  much  diminished. 

From  Quarr  Abbey  there  is  a 
choice  of  routes  to  Newport,  and 
if  the  tourist  is  not  pressed  for 
time  the  circuitous  one  should  be 
chosen. 

(1.)  The  pedestrian  may  make  his 
way  through  the  remains  of  the 
woodland  to  a  hamlet  called  Fish- 
hotue  (which  the  abbot  of  Quarr 
received  licence  to  fortify  against 
the  French  in  1365),  and  tiience 
be  ferried  over  the  Fishboume  creek 
to  TFbo«on  (2  m.).  The  little  church 
has  a  Norm.  S.  door.  Wootton  was 
long  the  seat  of  the  powerful  island 
family  of  "De  Insula"  or  ** Lisle." 
Henry  YII.  passed  a  night  here  in 
1499.  The  manor-house,  the  birth- 
place of  John  Lisle,  the  regicide 
(1606),  stood  hard  by  the  church. 
Hence  pleasant  field-paths  lead  to 
the  prettily-wooded  inlet  of  King*8 
Quay  (1  m.),  so  named,  according  to 
tradition,  from  King  John  having 
landed  there,  when,  according  to 
some  of  the  chroniclers,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  after 
granting  the  Great  Charter,  living 
for  three  months,  says  Grafton,  "a 
solitarie  life  among  ry  vers  (pirates) 
and  fishermen."  The  Itinerary  of  King 
John,  however,  published  by  Sir  T. 
Duffus  Hardy,  accounts  for  his  move- 
ments on  every  day  throughout  his 
reign,  and   suf^ciently  proves  the 
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Ide  of  Vi^ght  story  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  Ascending  the 
stream  for  1  m.,  you  reach  a  £etnn 
called  Alverstofiy  whence  a  public 
road,  at  6}  m.,  conducts  you  to  New- 
port ;  8}  m.  altogether. 

(2.)  The  shorter,  but  less  pic- 
turesque route  is  to  proceed  at  once 
into  the  hi^h  road,  S.  of  Quarr 
Abbey,  passmg  through  Wootton 
Bridge  (3  m.},  where  the  view  is 
very  pleasant,  thriving  plantations 
sweeping  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
among  which  rises  the  turret  of 
Fern  HOI  (J.  J.  Gait,  Esq.),  built 
by  Lord  Bolton  when  governor  of 
the  island.  Then  you  cross  Stapler's 
Heath,  which  commands  a  wide  view, 
and  at  7  m.  reach  Newport.  Or 
this  route  may  be  varied  by  pro- 
ceeding through  Haven-itreet  (ij  m. 
S.W.  of  Quarr),  a  pretty  village  with 
a  small  new  church,  and  Briddles- 
ford  (once  a  seat  of  the  Lisles),  to 
Stapler's  Heath,  without  materially 
adding  to  the  distance. 

Without  the  above  detour,  the  dis- 
tances are— Binstead,  1  m.;  Wootton 
Bridge,  3  m. ;  Newport,  7  m. 

N&ujport  (Pop.  of  Borough,  8622 
—  Inns:  Bugle,  in  High-street; 
Warburton's  Hotel,  in  Quay-street, 
both  good;  Star),  once  the  chief 
town  of  the  island,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  it  on  the  river  Me- 
dina, which  is  navigable  up  to  this 
point.  It  is  a  thriving  and  tolerably 
bustling  place,  with  a  large  market 
on  Saturdays  and  alternate  Wednes- 
days, and  has  some  good  shops. 

Newport  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  harbour  of  the  adjacent  town  of 
Oarisbrooke,  rising  in  importance  as 
its  ancient  neighbour  declined.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  H.  it  had  reached 
such  a  position  as  to  receive  a  charter, 
still  extant,  from  Richard  de  Bedvers, 
lord  of  the  Island,  which  was  con- 
firmed, and  its  grants  enlarged,  by 
Isabella  de  Fortibus.  Newport  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in- 


vaders, 1377,  ^^  so  that  no  tenant  was 
there  resident  for  2  years."  So  com- 
plete was  the  ruin  of  the  town,  and 
so  slow  was  the  work  of  restoration, 
that  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
the  return  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners speaks  of  it  as  *'  not  yett 
fuUie  buildea  and  recouvered."  At 
that  time  (1559)  there  were  but  166 
houses,  of  which  29  were  unoccupied 
or  decayed,  with  a  population  of  1275. 
Newport  was  severely  visited  by  the 
plague  in  1583-4,  when  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept 
away.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
a  woman  was  burnt  in  the  Beast- 
market,  on  the  prosecution  of  Sir 
B,  Dennys*s  father,  for  bewitching 
his  sister.  The  town,  in  conmion 
with  the  island  generally,  began  to 
revive  in  tiie  more  settled  times 
which  followed  the  accessionof  James 
I.,  from  whom  it  received  its  charter 
of  incorporation.  Before  the  Reform 
Act  it  was  a  nomination  borough, 
both  members  being  returned  by  the 
Holmes  family.  Among  its  repre- 
sentatives have  been  Lucius  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington),  and 
Lord  Palmerston;  the  2  last  sat 
together  from  1807  to  1809.  Since 
1866  it  has  returned  only  1  member. 
The  chief  object  of  interest  in 
Newport  is  St.  Thomases  Church,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid,  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  Aug.  24,  1854. 
The  new  church,  a  very  baEiutifiil 
building  in  the  Dec.  style  (Daukes, 
archt.),  replaces  one  dedicated  to 
the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  oaken  pulpit  (preserved  from 
the  old  church)  is  rudely  but  quaintly 
carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ubenu 
sciences  and  cardinal  virtues,  and. 
bears  date  1636.  The  remams  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  2nd  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
15  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Sept  8, 1650,  nineteen  months  after 
her  father,  still  lie  in  the  vault  under 
the  (Cancel,  in  which  they  were  ori- 
ginaUy  deposited  Sept.  20,  with  all 
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due  hononr/^ihe  mayor  and  alder- 
men attending  with  their  regalia." 
The  usual  story,  which  asserts  that, 
had  she  lived,  the  levelling  rulers  of 
the  day  intended  to  have  appren- 
ticed her  to  a  button -maker,  is 
groundless.  The  Oouncil  had  per- 
mitted her  removal  to  her  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  had  not  her  death 
intervened.  A  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment for  the  unfortunate  princess, 
by  Baron  Maroehettif  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  K.  aisle,  has  been  placed  in 
this  church  by  Her  Majesty,  who 
also  contributed  the  two  windows  of 
stained  glass  by  which  it  is  lighted, 
between  winch  a  richly  carved 
Grothic  tablet,  with  medallion  por- 
trait by  Maroehetti,  erected  by  the 
parishioners,  commemorates  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  The  figure  of  the 
Princess  is  from  a  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  the  Queen;  and  the  in- 
scription below  it,  gracefully  re- 
cording a  most  graceful  act,  runs 
thus:  —  "To  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle  on  Sunday,  Sept  8th.  1650, 
and  is  interred  Mneath  the  chancel 
of  this  church,  this  Monument  is 
erected,  a  token  of  respect  for  her 
virtues  and  of  sympathy  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, by  Victoria  B.,  1856."  The 
Princess  was  found  dead  in  her 
apartment,  her  hands  clasped  in 
prayer,  and  her  face  resting  on  the 
open  pages  of  the  Bible  which  her 
&ther  had  given  her  at  their  last 
interview.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  is  a  handsome  marble  monu- 
ment, painted  and  gilded,  with  full- 
length  effigy,  to  Sir  Edward  Horsey, 
captain  of  the  island  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1565-82.  Horsey  was 
a  cadet  of  an  ancient  Dorsetshire 
family,  a  bold  sea-captain,  and  some- 
what loose  and  unscrupubus.  He 
was  Leicester's  confidant  in  his  pri- 
vate marriage  with  Lady  Sheffield. 
A  curious  passage  in  his  earl^  his- 
tory, when  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Dudley  conspiracy  {^ain»t  Mary's 


throne,  may  be  read,  Fronde,  Hut.j 
V.  p.  435.  He  is  tntditionally  said 
to  have  stocked  the  country  with 
game;  and  to  have  given  a  lamb 
for  every  live  hare  brought  into  it.  • 
There  is  another  church  (St.  John 
the  Baptist)  in  the  Carisbrooke- 
road.  It  was  erected  in  1887,  and 
is  in  the  E.  E.  style. 

In  the  Free  Grammar  Seliool  in 
St.  James's-street,  erected  in  1614, 
were  held  (beginning  Oct.  2,  1648, 
and  continuing  until  Oct.  28th)  the 
meetings  and  negotiatiuns  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentary 
conmussioners,  HoUIb,  Vane,  Glyn, 
and  others.  The  conferences  took 
place  in  the  schoolroom,  which  re- 
mains unaltered.  The  king's  ad- 
visers, stationed  behind  a  curtain, 
were  not  allowed  to  appear,  although 
Charles  himself  might  retire  to  con- 
sult them  as  often  as  he  pleased.  It 
was  at  this  time  that,  after  long  dis- 
cussion, and  when  the  ulterior  designs 
of  the  "grandees  of  the  army,"  as 
Whitelock  calls  them,  had  become 
clearly  apparent,  the  king  consented 
to  suspend  the  ftmctions  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  vest  their  lands  in 
the  crown  till  religion  should  be 
settled  by  the  king  and  parliiunent. 
During  the  debates  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  Carisbrooke,  and  to  reside 
in  a  private  house  in  the  town  of 
Newport,  on  giving  his  word  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  escape  whilst 
the  discussion  was  pending,  nor  for 
28  days  afterwards.  The  commis- 
sioners retired  on  the  28th  Oct.,  but 
the  negotiations  were  still  continued 
by  letter,  and  the  king  remained 
here  till  Nov.  30,  when  he  was 
seized,  and  conveyed  by  the  emiss- 
aries of  the  army  to  Hurst  Castle 
(Ete.  27). 

At  the  comer  of  St.  James's-square 
•is  the  Lie  of  Wight  Institution,  a 
subscription  library  and  reading- 
room.  The  Toum  MaU  was  designed 
by  Nash  in  1814.  The  Museum,  at 
the  corner  of  Lugley-street  and  St. 
James's-street,  contains  an  interest- 
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ing  collection  of  local  antiquities 
and  geological  specimens. 

Newport  has  prodnced  but  few 
celebrated  men.  At  one  time,  how- 
•  ever,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Ursula,  widow  of 
Sir  R.  Worsley,  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  and  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
court  favour  shone  for  a  brief  period 
on  the  to?m,  three  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's most  trusted  officials  were 
Newport  men:  "one,"  in  her  own 
words,  "for  her  soul  (Dr.  Edes,  the 
son  of  a  clothier.  Dean  of  Worcester, 
end  chaplain  in  ordinary),  and  the 
other  for  her  body  (Dr.  James,  her 
physician  in  ordinary,  and  one  that 
daily  read  to  her);  ihe  third,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fleming:  (afterwards  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Fleming,  see  North 
Stoneham,  Bte.  21),  for  her  goods." 
Fleming's  father  was  a  mercer,  and 
lived  at  the  comer  of  the  Corn- 
market.  The  three  were  cousins- 
german.  Newport  was  also  the 
birth-place,  1571,  of  Thomas  James, 
the  first  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  nis  nephew  Bicbard 
James,  a  learned  scholar  and  biblio- 
philist. 

1  m.  S.  of  Newport  is  Shide, 
where  the  Newport  Junction  line 
(Bte.  31)  commences. 


Walks  and  Drives, 

(1.)  The  first  walk  from  Newport 
will,  of  course,  be  to  Cariahrooke 
Castle,  about  1  m.  S.W.  The  way 
lies  along  the  Mall,  a  well-kent  road 
with  a  raised  pathway,  shaded  by 
trees.  (Omnibuses  run  to  Oaris- 
brooke  from  the  Newport  stat.  on  the 
arrival  of  the  trains.) 

As  an  historic  building,  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  site,  and  for 
its  very  picturesque  aspect,,  this 
ruined  and  mouldering  fortress  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  239  ft.  above 


the  sea,  and  separated  by  a  nanow 
valley  from  the  pretty  village  and 
church  of  Carisbrooke.  The  bas- 
tions, faced  with  stone,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  were  the  work  of 
Gianibelli,  the  Italian  engineer  by 
whose  fipBships  Parma's  Antwerp 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  in  1585, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  England 
by  Queen  Elissabeth  at  the  period 
of  the  Armada,  and  who  also  con- 
structed Tilbury  Fort.  There  is  a 
pleasant  walk  round  these  exterior 
defences,  about  1  m.  in  length,  com- 
manding very  beautiful  views. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  itself  is 
under  an  archway,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  bearing  her  initials 
and  the  date  1598;  then  over  a  stone 
bridge,  and  by  a  noble  machiodated 
gate-house,  flanked  by  circular  tow- 
ers, grooved  for  2  portcullises,  and 
retaining  its  old  cross-barred  gates ; 
the  same  that  opened  for  and  closed 
upon  Charles  I.  This  gateway  is 
of  the  time  of  Edw.  IV.,  and  was 
erected  by  Anthony  Woodville,  Lord 
Scales,  to  whom  the  Lordship  of 
the  Island  and  Constableship  of  the 
Castle  were  granted  in  1464.  The 
arms  of  Woodville  are  over  the  gatcj 
and  on  either  side  is  the  white  rose 
of  the  House  of  York. 

Passing  the  gateway,  where  you 
pay  a  fee  of  4c2.,  you  nave  on  the  1. 
the  portion  of  the  building  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay, 
served  as  the  prison  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  strictly  guarded  here  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hammond, 
from  November  14, 1647,  to  Sept  15, 
1648.  A  window  with  stone  mul- 
lions  is  pointed  out  as  that  through 
which  he  attempted  to  escape,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  cross-bars, 
which  left  an  opening  too  nanow  for 
the  passage  of  his  body.  Neither 
of  his  two  attempts,  however,  could 
havebeenmade  through  this  window. 
At  the  time  the  king  made  his 
first  attempt  (Deo.  28, 1647),  and  got 
wedged  between  the  window-bus, 
he  was  confined,  in  the  governor's 
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^ariauents,  &cing  the  entrance. 
The  window  through  whioh  he  hoped 
to  have  escaped,  but  found  to  his 
dismay  that  ^  he  oonld  get  neither 
forward  nor  backward,  sticking  fieust 
between  his  breast  and  shonlders," 
was  that  which  now  lights  the 
keeper's  parlour.  News  of  this 
attempt  having  reached  Cromwell's 
ears  through  a  very  considerable 
person  of  ue  parliament/'  Charles 
was  removed  to  the  range  of  build- 
ings we  are  now  inspectuig ;  and  it 
was  from  a  window  here,  though  not 
the  one  usually  shown,  that  the 
second  escape  was  planned.  The 
window  firom  which  he  was  to  lower 
himself  was  further  to  the  £.  than 
that  usually  pointed  out,  and  was 
^  an  aperture  blocked  up  in  subse- 
quent alterations,  but  easily  recog- 
nisable in  the  exterior  of  the  wall, 
as  it  nearly  adjoins  the  only  buttress 
on  this  side  of  the  Castle." — HiUier, 
*  Charles  I.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.' 
The  first  plan  for  his  escape  was 
arranged  by  his  page,  Henry  Fire- 
brace,  who  oommimicated  it  to  Mr. 
Edward  Worsley  of  Gkktcombe  (after- 
wards knighted  for  his  services  on 
this  occasion),  and  to  one  or  two 
other  persons,  who  were  waiting 
outside  the  counterscarp  with  a  good 
horse,  saddle,  pistols,  and  boots,  for 
the  king.  A  boat  was  ready  on  the 
coast  for  the  king's  embarkation. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  pass 
through  the  window,  he  released  him- 
self with  difficulty,  and  then  placed 
a  light  in  it  as  an  intimation  that 
the  attempt  had  failed.  On  the 
second  occasion  Firebrace  was  again 
the  principal  agent,  with  the  com- 

§licity  and  help  of  Colonel  Titus, 
^he  bars  were  to  be  corroded  with 
aquafortis,  and  then  cut  through 
with  files  and  saws.  Secrecy  was 
not  so  well  maintained  as  before. 
The  plan  became  known  in  London, 
and  Hammond  being  warned  took 
care  to  defeat  it.  An  additional 
guard  was  placed  beneath  the  win- 
dow, among  them  one  Major  Bolph, 


who  was  prej>ared  at  once  to 
shoot  the  king  if  he  should  attempt 
to  pass  through  it,  and  so  '^  remove 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  settlement.'* 
(Bolph  suffered  a  long  imprisonment 
for  this  after  the  Restoration.)  When 
the  moment  arrived  for  the  attempt, 
Sunday,  May  28th,  the  king  seeing 
more  persons  below  than  he  expected, 
concluded  rightly  that  his  design 
was  known,  shut  the  window,  and 
returned  to  his  bed.  Among  the 
books  which  King  Charles  read 
during  his  detention  here  were 
Bp.Ajadrewes' sermons;  Hooker's  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity ;  Dr.  Hammond's 
works  (Hammond  himself  acted  for 
some  time  as  his  chaplain  at  Caris- 
brooke);  Sandys'  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms;  Herbert's  Poems ;  Fair&x's 
Tasso ;  Shakespeare  (the  copy  used 
here  by  King  Charles,  and  marked 
by  him  with  mottoes  and  lines  from 
favourite  Latin  authors,  is  now  in 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Windsor— it 
contains  also  many  autograph  notes 
of  George  III.);  and  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen.  Charles  himself  wrote  some 
long  and  venr  indifferent  verses  here. 
The  Ban/s  **best  living  compan- 
ion," according  to  his  own  statement 
to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was  "  an  old 
little  crumpUng  man  who  made  his 
fires."  He  also  told  Warwick  that 
th^  afforded  him  no  good  wine. 
"Nay,"  says  he,  "  whilst  I  have  been 
here  amongst  them  I  have  wanted 
linen,  which  though  I  took  notice 
of,  I  never  complained." — Wartoi€ik*8 
Mem.  p.  365.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  composition  of  the 
Eikon  Basilike  may  have  been  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  hours ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
author  of  that  remarkable  book  was 
Dr.  Gkiuden,  after  the  Restoration 
made  Bp.  of  Exeter.  The  castle 
walls  were  the  ordinary  place  of  the 
king's  exercise,  the  circuit  of  which 
he  made  twice  a  day,  "trotting, 
rather  than  pacing,  he  went  so  fast." 
Colonel  Hammond  had  constructed 
a  bowling-green   on  the   barbican, 
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which  occasionally  afforded  the 
king  (and  his  daughter  after  him) 
amusement;  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  frequented  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer-house on  the  ramparts.  ^The 
bowling-green  on  the  barbican  with 
its  turf  steps,  the  walls  of  the  old 
castle  frowning  above  it,  and  its 
beautiful  marine  view,  is  as  perfect 
at  the  present  moment  as  if  it  had 
been  laid  down  but  yesterday."  It 
is  now  known  as  the  TiU-yard,  and 
no  doubt  served  as  one  before  its 
conversion  into  a  bowling-green. 

The  children  of  Charles  I.  were 
brought  to  the  castle  some  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  king.  Henry  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  landed  at  Oowes,  Aug.  13, 
1650,  and  were  conveyed  to  Caris- 
brooke  3  days  later.  It  was  ordered 
that  no  person  should  kiss  their 
hands,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
Were  to  be  treated  as  the  children  of 
a  gentleman.  A  yearly  allowance  of 
lOOOL  each  was  voted  by  Parliament. 
The  Princess  caught  cold  at  bowls 
within  a  week  of  her  arrival,  and 
died  Sepi  8,  1650.  The  Duke  of 
Oloucester,  or,  as  he  was  called, 
^*Mr.  Harry,"  remained  in  the  castle 
till  March,  1653,  when  Cromwell 
allowed  him  to  join  his  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange  in  Holland. 

In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  inner 
court  rises  the  polygonal  keep,  on 
the  sunmiit  of  a  moated  mound 
about  50  ft.  high,  accessible  by  a 
flight  of  72  steps,  across  which,  at 
the  summit,  is  a  strong  double  ^te- 
way  grooved  for  a  portcullis.  This 
oxm,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  is  of  the  time  of  Edw.  lY., 
but  the  keep  itself  is  of  Norm, 
character,  and  is  possibly  the  work 
of  Bichard  de  Bedvers,  temp.  Hen.  I. 
Notice  the  disused  well,  the  same 
which  fedled  when  Baldwin  de 
Bedvers  was  holding  the  castle  for 
the  Shnpress  Maud,  and  hastened  its 
surrender.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  charming.  Near  at  hand  are 
Newport  and  the  village  of  Caris- 


brooke ;  beyond  is  the  Medina  river, 
flowing  N.  to  Cowes;  the  Solent 
Sea,  with  the  shore  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  the  great  Portsdown 
Forts,  bounds  the  horizon.  In  tiie 
opposite  direction  we  see  the  broken 
chain  of  the  central  chalk  ridge, 
and  in  the  extreme  distance  uie 
higher  downs  of  the  southern  rangre. 

The  domestic  buildings  of  the  castle 
were  erected   by  the   De  Bedvers 
family,   from  Baldwin  (1135-1155) 
to  Isabella  de  Fortibus  (1262-1293). 
The  buildings  facing  you  as   yon 
enter,  and  used,  until  the  office  was 
reduced  to   a   mere   honorary   one 
(1841),   as  the   Governor's   house, 
preserve  some  very  interestiug  archi- 
tectural features,  brought  to  light 
during  some  repairs  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Haidwick  in  1860,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government.     Oppo- 
site the  great  gate  was  the  hall  of 
the  castle,  the  work  of  Baldwin  de 
Bedvers,  now  divided  into  2  stories, 
and  otheryrise  modernised.    One  of 
the  original  2-light  windows,  and 
the  massive  projecting  chimney,  are 
now  to  be  seen,  after  many  years' 
concealment,  on  the  E.  side,  facing 
the  keep.    At  right  angles  with  the 
hall,  and  projecting  to  the  E.,  was 
the  chapel,  evidently,  like  the  hall, 
an  E.  E.  work,  built  by  William  de 
Vernon  (1184-1217).    This  is  occu- 
pied by  the  great  staircase  put  up 
by  Lord  Outts,Govemor  of  the  Island 
after  the  Bevolution  (1693-1706),  by 
whom  the  whole  building  seems  to 
have  been  modernized :  a  beautiful 
arcade  below  the  windows  has  been 
brought  to  light.      Adjoining   the 
chapel,  S.,  was  the  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  castle,  oommimicating 
with  the  cha^l  by  means  of  a  hagio- 
scope.   In  this  room  is  a  fine  ancient 
fireplace.     The  arms  of  Montaoute 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  1385-97,  appear  on 
the  S.W.  buttress  of  the  governor's 
lodgings. 

The  range  of  buildings  oontaiiung 
the  rooms  occupied  by  Charles  I. 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  cap* 
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tivity,  are  late  in  the  15th  centy. 
On  the  rt  of  the  green  as  you  enter 
are  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which,  though  only  erected 
in  1738  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
building,  has  been  suffered  to  go 
completely  to  decay. 

The  castle  well  (sunk  after  the 
surrender  of  the  castie  to  the  forces 
of  King  Stephen)  is  famed  for  its 
depth,  said  to  be  300  ft.,  but  in 
reality  only  240  ft.,  of  which  the 
water  occupies  90  ft.  The  building 
that  covers  it  is  of  the  15th  cent., 
faithfully  restored  by  Mr.  Hardwick. 
"It  probably  reaches  the  chalk  marl, 
which  is  in  general  the  first  water- 
shed when  tae  white  chalk  is  per- 
forated."—  ManteU.  It  is  a  very 
regular  excavation  in  the  solid  rock; 
a  pebble  or  a  glass  of  water  takes 
4  or  5  seconds  to  reach  the  bottom, 
and  produces  a  singular  clink  upon 
the  surface.  The  guide  also  lowers 
a  lamp,  the  light  of  which  shines 
like  a  star  from  the  depths.  The 
water-bucket  is  drawn  up  by  an  ass 
who  moves  in  a  tread-wheel. 

Garisbrooke  Castle  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Wiht- 
gara-burgh  (see  ante)  noticed  in  the 
Anglo-Scaon  Chronicle.  *<  Respect- 
ing the  etymology  of  this  name  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  would  be  called  Wiht- 
ware,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
would  be  called  Wiht-gara-byrig,  the 
burgh  of  the  men  of  Wight,  just  as 
Canterbury  or  Cant-wara-byrig  is 
the  burgh  of  the  men  of  Kent.*' — 
J.  TdyloTj  *  Words  and  Places.' 
William  Fitz  Osborne,  the  first  Nor- 
man Jjovd  of  Wight,  established 
himself  here.  It  was  here  that,  in 
1082,  William  the  Conqueror  appre- 
hended with  his  own  hands  his  am- 
bitious half-brother  Odo  of  Bayeux, 
as  he  was  secretly  preparing  for  his 
journey  to  Bome,  where  he  hoped 
to  secure  the  Papal  throne.  The 
lower  walls  were  built  temp.  Hen.  I. 
by  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon. 
His  son  Baldwin,  a  zealous  partisan 


of  the  Empress  Maud,  held  the  castle 
for  her  till  the  Miure  of  the  well. 
The  great  gateway  was  erected  by 
Antony  Lord  SoEbles  circ.  1464. 
Elizalieth  repaired  the  castle,  and 
constructed  the  outworks.  In  1609 
James  I.,  with  his  son,  afterwards 
Charles  I.,  then  a  boy  of  9,  after 
hunting  in  Parkhurst  Forest,  dined 
here.  After  the  attack  on  the  castle 
by  the  Mayor  of  Newport  (ante), 
when  the  Countess  of  Portland  "ad- 
vanced to  the  platform  with  a  lighted 
match,  and  declsdred  she  would 
herself  fire  the  first  cannon  against 
the  assailants,"  Carisbrooke  has  had 
no  military  history.  It  was  used  as 
a  state  prison  by  Cromwell  and  by 
Charles  II.  The  latter  Governors 
occupied  it  as  an  occasional  resi- 
dence, and  it  at  one  time  served  as 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  bnt  of  late  years  its  only 
occupants  have  been  a  custodian  and 
his  family. 

The  Chwch  of  Carisbrooke  (St. 
Mary),  originally  built  by  William 
Fitz  Osborne  and  granted  to  the 
Norm,  abbey  of  Lire,  was  deprived 
of  its  chancel  and  N.  aisle,  then 
in  a  state  of  decay,  by  Secretary 
Walsingham,  who  had  married  Ur- 
sula Worsley,  widow  of  the  lessee 
of  the  priory,  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
It  is  still,  however,  one  of  tiiie 
largest  churches  in  the  island.  The 
tower  is  a  noble  structure — plain, 
but  of  admirable  proportions,  crowned 
with  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal 
turret.  The  church  is  principally 
Tr.-Norm.  Two  monuments  deserve 
notice :  one  for  Lady  Margaret,  sister 
of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Wadham,  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  ; 
and  one  for  William  Keeling,  d.  1619, 
"general  for  the  Hon.  East  India 
Adventurers."  The  poetical  inscrip- 
tion on  the  latter  should  be  read. 
Remark  also  an  early  incised  slab 
for  an  ecclesiastic,  possibly  one  of 
the  priors  of  Carisbrooke.    In  the 
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ehuzchyard  is  a  tombstone,  with  the 
lequest  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  J. 
Woolfrey,  whidi  was  the  oocasion  of 
a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
1888. 

Carisbrooke  was  one  of  the  advow' 
sons  eranted  to  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, by  Charles  I.,  at  the  intercession 
of  Henrietta  Maria  in  1626.  Alex- 
ander Boss,  OharlesL's  Scotch  chap- 
lain, celebrated  in  'Hudibras,'  a 
brazen-entrailed  man,  who  under- 
took to  finish  Baleigh's  'History  of 
the  World,'  the  author  of  '  Virgilius 
Evangelizans,'  and  numberless  other 
books  long  since  forgotten,  was  ^e 
vicar  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, and  was  ejected  by  the  Par* 
liament  (d.  1654). 

Close  to  the  church,  N.,  is  the  site 
of  this  Priory^  a  cell  founded  by  Fitz 
Osborne,  and  attached  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  lire.  It  was 
granted  by  Henry  Y.  to  his  new 
establishment  at  Sheen.  There  are 
no  remains.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Vicarage  remains  of  a  Botnan  viUa, 
the  only  one  known  in  the  island, 
were  brought  to  light  1859,  and 
deserve  notice.  There  is  a  good  tes- 
selated  pavement,  and  the  traces  of 
a  bath,  &c 

The  Cemetery,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  commands  beautiful  views. 

At  Carisbrooke  is  a  Dominican 
nunnery,  founded  by  the  Countess  of 
Clare,  for  18  nuns  from  Whalley,  in 
Lancashire. 

From  Carisbrooke  you  may  follow 
a  pleasant  field-walk  to  Marvel,  and 
return  to  Newport  by  Node  Hill.  On 
Bowcombe  Down,  above  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  some  remains  of  a  Boman  road 
may  be  traced  towards  Brixton ;  and 
in  the  valleys  beyond,  imder  Galli- 
bury  Down  (the  burgh  or  stronghold 
of  the  Gkiels  or  Bomano-Britons), 
are  many  pits  and  hollows  which 
are  taken  to  indicate  the  site  of  a 
British  settleme;it. 

(2.)  Mountjoy  and  Pandown,  each 
little  more  than  1  m.  S.  of  Newporti 


and  l^g  £.  of  Carisbrooke,  com- 
manding fine  views.  The  walk  may 
well  be  extended  to  Arzeton  (Rte. 
31). 

(3.)  Parkhurst  Forest,  1  m.  N., 
should  be  seen ;  as  also  Northwood, 
2^  m.  (4.)  Gatcombe,  6  m.  S.  For 
these  see  Bte.  32. 

Beside  private  conveyances  ia 
abundance,  onmibuses  run  between 
Newport  and  Bvde,  and  Newport 
and  Ventnor,  daily;  and  on  Monday, 
Wed.,  and  Sat.,  to  and  from  Yar- 
mouth and  Freshwater. ; 


ROUTE  31. 

INEWPORT     TO      BRAOING     [EAST 
STANOENr  NEWCHURCH]. 

By  BaUwayf  11  m. ;  hy  Boad,  8  m« 

This  journey  may  be  accomplished 
either  by  road  or  by  rly.,  but  the 
former  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

(a.)  BcMway,  The  Newport  June* 
tion  line  starts  &om  8hid^  a  suburb 
of  Newport,  and  proceeds,  first  6. 
and  then  E.,  to  Horringford  (Stat.), 
whence  Arreton  (pott)  is  1  m.  N. 
It  then  passes  Newchurch,  and  after 
a  course  of  8}  m.  reaches  the  San- 
down  Junction  of  the  Byde  and 
Ventnor  line,  about  2  m.  6.  of 
Brading  (Bte.  29). 

(6.)  Boad,  The  usual  route  from 
Newport  to  Brading  is  by  Staplertt 
which  commands  a  verv  fine  view, 
and  Long  Lane,  well  deserving  its 
name,*  to  the  top  of  Arreton  Down. 
The  village  and  church  of  Aneton^ 
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however,  are  so  well  worth  a  visit 
that  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  take 
the  route  here  laid  down. 

Leaving  Newport  by  Node  HiU  and 
Shide,  we  diverge  from  the  Ventnor 
road  at  Blaokwater,  and  reach  at 

4  m.  Arretorit  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  chalk  downs.  The  Church, 
dating  from  1141,  is  one  of  the  most 
inter^ting  in  the  island.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  oestowed  by  Fitz  Osborne 
on  the  Abbey  of  Lire,  and  one  of  the 
five*  mentioned  in  Domesday.  The 
chancel,  very  good  E.  B.,  has  been 
well  restored;  the  Purbeck  marble 
shafts  cleansed  and  polished;  and 
a  reredos  and  stone  polpit  added, 
where  Cornish  serpentine  and  other 
coloured  marbles  are  used  with  good 
effect  One  of  the  original  Norm, 
lights  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel 
has  been  discovered,  and  is  filled 
with  rich  stained  glass.  There  are 
some  handsome  modem  monuments 
to  the  family  of  Worsley  Holmes, 
and  in  the  S.  aisle  is  a  Brass,  date 
1430,  with  an  effigy  in  plate  armour, 
and  the  inscription  (remarkable  as 
an  early  English  one), — 

*'  Here  is  y-burried  under  this  grave 
Harry  Hawles;  his  soule  God  save  ! 
Longe  tyme  steward  of  the  yle  of  Wyght, 
Have  m'cy  on  hym  God  fnl  of  myght,** 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of 
Elizabeth  Wallbridge,  "the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter,"  whose  story  has 
been  told  by  the  Rev.  Legh  Blch- 
mond,  author  of  the  lines  on  her 
tombstone.  Her  father's  cottage  is 
on  the  rt.,  on  the  road  to  Sandown. 
From  the  church  the  road  climbs  the 
steep  slope  of  the  down  (the  geolo- 
gist will  remark  with  interest  the 
sections  of  the  various  strata,  lower 
greensand,  gault,  upper  greensand, 
chalk-marl,  and  chalk),  passing  rt. 
the  fine  gabled  Jacobean  Manor- 
house,  now  a  farmhouse,  which  con- 
tains some  good  carving. 

Arreton  Down  forms  part  of  the 
central  range  of  the  chalk  hills,  ex- 

[Swrrey^  ic] 


tending  from  the  Needles  to  Culver 
Cliff,  and  commands  views  of  great 
extent,  and  of  the  highest  beauty. 
Immediately  S.  is  the  valley  between 
these  downs  and  the  southern  range 
above  Shanklin  and  Appuldurcom^, 
rich  In  corn-fields  and  pasture,  and 
enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the 
little  East  Yar,  which,  rising  near 
Niton,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Brading 
Harbour.  N.E.  are  seen  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport,  with  the  roadsteads  be- 
tween them  and  the  island ;  and  W. 
the  hills  stretch  away  in  long  un- 
dulations, the  southern  chain  being 
marked  by  the  tower  of  Cook's  Folly, 
the  Worsley  Obelisk,  and  the  towers 
and  pillar  on  St.  Catherine's  Hill. 
Two  large  sepulchral  barrows  on 
these  downs  were  opened  some  years 
since,  and  disclosed  early  Celtic 
relics,  now  in  the  Museum  at  New- 
port. 

[N.  of  Arreton,  but  to  the  W.  of  the 
road  we  are  taking,  are  the!  Manor- 
houses  of  East  and  West  Standen, 
on  the  summit  of  St.  George's  Down, 
which  is  covered  with  deep  beds  of 
yellow  gravel,  breaking  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  in  rockv  masses  of 
conglomerate,  hard  enough  to  be  used 
for  walls.  East  Standen  was  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  "VII.  the  residence 
of  the  sister  of  nis  Queen,  CeciUa, 
third  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  "a 
lady,"  says  Hall,  '^not  so  fortunate  as 
fair."  Being  left  a  widow  on  the  death 
of  her  royal  brother-in-law's  cousin, 
Lord  Welles,  she  made  an  obscure 
marriage,  "rather,"  says  Fuller,  "for 
comfort  than  credit,"  with  one  Tho- 
mas Eyme,  of  whom  nothing  can  be 
learnt,  with  whom  "  she  liv^  not  in 
great  wealth."  She  died  here  Aug.  24, 
1507,  and  was  buried  at  Quarr  Ab- 
bey. Standen  was  also  the  residence, 
early  in  the  17th  centy.,  of  Lord 
Southampton,  Shakspeare's  patron, 
when  governor  of  the  island.  By 
his  desire  a  bowling-green  was  laid 
out  on  the  downs,  and  **•  a  house  of 
accommodation"  built,  where  he  and 
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the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  island 
used  to  meet  and  dine  together  once 
a  week.  At  East  Standen  was  a 
parochial  chapel,  now  destroyed. 
S.  of  Arreton  is  Mertton,  a  16th- 
centy.  manor-house,  of  stone,  ivy- 
clad,  with  a  fine  porch,  and  some 
good  original  carved  oak  interior 
fittings ;  it  is  now  a  farmhouse.] 

From  Arreton  Down  a  road  leads 
1.  by  Briddlesford  (where  was  St. 
Martin's  Chapel,  built  and  endowed 
by  Sir  John  Lisle)  to  Wootton,  3  m. 
(Bte.  30). 

Continuing  along  the  ridge,  with 
enchanting  views  on  either  hand, 
we  reach  Measly  and  Ashey  Downs. 
The  view  from  Ashey  Sea-mark  (424 
ft.  above  the  sea),  on  the  summit  of 
Ashey  Down,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  island.  It  embraces 
the  coast  from  Southampton  Water 
to  Chichester.  The  Sea-mark  itself 
a  triangular  stone  pyramid,  20  ft. 
high,  bearing  the  date  1735,  serves 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  into  St. 
Helen's  Boad  at  Spithead.  Below 
the  Sea-mark,  rt.  of  the  road  to 
Byde,  is  Askeiu  Farm^  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  of  Wherwell,  near 
Andover. 

From  Ashey  Down  you  may  de- 
scend S.  by  way  of  Knighton  (where 
are  some  very  scanty  remains  of  an 
old  Tudor  mansion,  described  by 
Legh  Bicbmond  in  his  *  Dairyman's 
Daughter')  to  Neiochurch,  the  centre 
of  a  parish  once  stretching  from 
Byde  on  the  N.  to  Ventnor  on  the 
S.,  but  now  curtailed.  The  church 
stands  very  picturesquely  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  sandstone  cliff.  It  is 
a  cruciform  building,  with  a  wooden 
tower  and  spire  to  the  S.W.  The 
chancel  is  E.E.,  but  much  altered; 
the  nave  and  transepts  very  rude 
Dec.  It  contains  little  to  detain 
the  tourist.  It  was  given  by  Fitz 
Osborne  to  Lire,  transferi«d  to 
Beaulieu,  and  on  the  Dissolution 
its  tithes  formed  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  Henry  VIIL's  new  bishopric 


of  Bristol.  1  m.  to  the  E.  is  Alver- 
stone  Mill,  a  spot  of,,  much  quiet 
beauty,  rich  in  botanical  treasures ; 
reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  down 
the  bank  of  the  Yar.  From  Alver- 
stone  the  crest  of  the  downs  may 
again  be  gained.  Cldbe  to  Alverstone 
S.  is  Queen  Botoer,  a  wooded  knoll, 
commanding  a  pleasing  view,  which 
tradition  states  was  the  site  of  a 
hunting-lodge  of  Isabella  de  Forti- 
bus.  The  fast  diminishing  remnant 
of  the  Forest  of  Borthwood,  once 
well  stocked  with  "red  and  follow 
deer,  "heath  cocks,  and  other  game," 
lying  between  this  and  Sandown, 
affords  some  pleasant  walks. 

Advancing  along  the  ridge,  we 
next  reach  Brading  Down,  looking 
down  on  the  mansion  and  ancient 
trees  of  NunweD,  whence  we  descend 
rapidly  on  to 

8  m.  Brading  (Stat.),  Bte.  29. 


ROUTE  32. 

COWES,  WEST  AND  EAST  [OSBORNE^ 
WHIPPINGHAM],  BT  NEWPORT  AMD 
GOOSHILL,  TO  VENTNOR. 

By  Boadf  including  deUmrs,  about 
21m. 

West  Gowes  is  reached  by  steamer 
from  Byde  in  about  fifty  minutes; 
from  Portsmouth  or  Southampton  in 
somewhat  over  one  hour.  A  feny 
steamer  is  always  in  attendance  to 
take  passengers  over  to  East  Gowes ; 
and  there  is  also  a  floating  bridge 
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some  distance  up  the  river  Medina. 
C*The  valley  of  the  Medina,  like 
the  river  valleys  of  the  N.  and  S. 
I>own8,  is  a  transverse  dislocation  or 
rent,  across  the  range  of  chalk  hills, 
produced  by  the  tension  of  the  strata 
during  their  elevation  from  the 
horizontal  to  their  present  nearly 
vertical  position." — ManteU). 

West  Cowe$  (Pop.  5v)57,  Inns: 
Marine  Hotel;  Fountain;  Gloster; 
late  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
House;  Vine.  In  East  Cowes,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
the  Medina  H.,  good  and  quiet)  is 
prettily  situated,  and  its  appearance 
nom  the  water  is  very  picturesque. 
It  is  the  only  trading  port  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  which  merchant- 
ships  are  constantly  arriving  and 
departing,  and  the  station  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  S<]^uadron.  There  is  a 
commodious  Pter,  built  1865,  and 
the  visitor  who  desires  bustle  and 
interest  may  well  select  the  town  as 
his  permanent  resting-place. 

The  estuary  of  the  Medina  river, 
separating  E.  and  W.  Gowes,  is  about 
1  m.  in  breadth,  and  the  communi- 
cation is  by  a  floating  bridge.  On* 
the  rt.  as  you  enter  the  river,  at  the 
extreme  point,  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  is  West  Cowes  Castle  (now 
converted  into  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Club-house),  one  of  the 
circular  forts  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
about  1539  for  the  defence  of  the 
ooasts^and  erected,  like  Hurst  Castle, 
from  tiie  materials  of  Beaulieu.  Ad- 
joining it  are  the  baths,  and  the 
station  Ibr  bathing-machines.  A 
similar  castle  formerly  stood  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Both  are  alluded  to 
in  Bp.  Gibson's  translation  of  Le- 
land's  Latin  verses 


**  The  two  great  Cows  that  in  loud  thunder 
roar, 
This   on  the  eastern,  that  the  western 

shore, 
Where  Newport  enters  stately  Wight . .  .** 

The  modem  name  Cowes  as  ap 
plied  to  the  towns  separately  is  a 


misnomer.  Till  modem  times  thev 
were  known  as  the  "West  Cow'* 
and  the  "  Bast  Cow."  Sir  William 
Davenant  was  confined  by  the  Par- 
liament in  West  Cowes  Castle  1651, 
and  dated  thence  a  portion  of  his 
»Gondibert.' 

The  Parade  near  the  castle  is  a 
plesDant  promenade,  with  an  unin- 
termpted  view  of  the  harbour.  The 
Green,  beyond  the  castle,  sloping 
down  to  the  Solent,  presented  to  the 
town  as  a  public  recreation  ground 
by  G.  R.  Stephenson,  £sa.,  also 
affords  a  very  agreeable  walk ;  and 
there  is  another  recreation  ground, 
the  gift  of  W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Northwood  Park,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  in  the  direction  of 
Osbome.  The  BoycU  Yacht  Squadron 
Club  (R.  Grant,  Sec.),  which  now 
occupies  the  castle,  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  accommodation  resembles 
a  London  club-house,  and  has  a 
library,  reading-room,  dining-room, 
cellar,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  members. 
The  dub  was  founded  in  1815.  It 
consists  of  more  than  150  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  (besides  honorary 
memTOrs,  chiefly  naval  officers), 
owners  of  yachts  of  from  40  to  450 
tons  or  upwards.  The  total  tonn%ge 
of  vesselis  belonging  to  members 
amounts  to  more  than  15,000  tons, 
employing  upwards  of  1800  seamen, 
besides  shipbuilders,  &c.  The  asso- 
ciation is  deservedly  encouraged  by 
Government  as  a  nursery  for  the 
navy.  Each  member  has  a  warrant 
from  the  Admiralty  to  carry  the 
St.  George's  ensign,  and  the  yachts 
are  admitted  into  foreign  ports  free 
of  port  dues.  The  yachting  season 
lasts  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  during 
which  period  the  harbour  is  en- 
livened oy  some  of  the  elegant  and 
swift-sailing  yachts  of  the  squadron. 
A  Begatta  takes  place  annually  in 
August,  when,  among  other  prizes,  a 
cup  of  100  guineas,  given  by  her 
Majesty,  is  sailed  for.  The  scene 
in  the  roadstead  and  harbour  on 
this  occasion  is  very  animated  and 
T  2 
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striking.  The  old  Yacht  Gltib-houBe 
is  now  the  Gloucester  Hotel.  Gowes 
is  becoming  of  note  for  shipbuilding ; 
and  tiie  (UNskyard  of  the  Messrs. 
White,  where  many  of  the  finest 
yachts  have  been  built,  as  well  as 
men-of-war,  gunboats,  and  passenger 
steamers,  deserves  a  visit. 

Except  the  vicinity  of  the  Parade, 
and  the  slopes  above,  which  are 
dotted  over  with  villas  and  gardens, 
backed  by  the  fine  trees  of  North- 
wood  Park,  the  town  of  Gowes  has 
not  much  to  recommend  it,  the 
streets  in  general  being  narrow,  and 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Wapping. 
There  are,  however,  some  pleasant 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
longer  excursions  may  be  made  from 
here  with  advantage  (post), 

Gowes  was,  until  recently,  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  Northwood,  ana  its 
two  churches  are  of  little  interest. 
8t  Mary's,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
(restored  1868),  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Gommonwealth,  but  not  consecrated 
untill662.  The  W.  tower  was  added 
by  Nash,  as  a  mausolexun  for  the 
Ward  family.  Holy  Trinity,  near 
the  water,  is  a  very  poor  specimen 
of  ^modern  Gothic,  built  1832,  but 
somewhat  improved  by  a  new  chancel 
erected  thirty  years  after. 

Across  the  ferry  is  East  Cotuea, 
with  a  modem  church.  East  Gowes 
Park  (for  many  years  an  unfortunate 
buildinff  speculation)  is  now  covered 
with  viUas  commanding  good  views ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  about 
thirty  acres  have  been  laid  out  as  a 
botanic  garden.  Slatwoods  ( — . 
Peacock,  Esq.),  a  villa  surrounded  by 
shrubberies,  at  the  side  of  the  New- 
port road,  will  be  regarded  with  in- 
terest as  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Bugby,  whose  £&ther,  buried  at 
Whippingham  Ghurch,  was  collector 
of  customs  here.  ^  Slip  of  a  great 
willow-tree  still  remaining  here  were 
transplanted  by  him  successively  to 
Laleham,  Bugby,  and  Fox  How." 


"  Slatwoods,"  he  writes  to  his  sister, 
*'  was  deeply  interesting.  I  thought 
what  Fox  How  would  be  to  my 
children  forty  years  hence  ....  bat 
Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them  what 
Slatwoods  is  to  me,  the  only  home 
of  my  childhood.*'— Xt/e,  ii.  46.  East 
Cowes  CasUe  (Dowager  Viscountess 
Gort)  is  a  piece  of  modem  Gothic, 
erected  by  Nash  the  architect  for  his 
own  residence.  The  conservatories 
are  very  fine.  At  a  short  distance 
£.  is  Norris  CasOe  (B.  Bell,  Esq.), 
built  by  Lord  Henry  Seymour  from 
the  designs  of  Wjratt  The  Prince 
B^;ent  was  entertained  here  in  1819 ; 
and  it  was  the  occasional  retreat  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  of  her 
present  Majesty  when  Princess 
Victoria. 

Almost  adjoining  Norris  Gastle  is 
Osborne  House  (Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  commanding  very  fine  views 
of  the  Solent,  and  occupying  one  of 
the  best  situations  in  the  island. 
Ihe  original  name  of  the  manor  was 
Austerbome  (the  East  Borne)  or,  as 
some  authorities  say,  Oysterboume 
(from  the  Medina  oyster-beds);  it 
belonged,  temp.  Gharles  I.,  to  a 
certain  Eustace  Mann,  who»  durins 
the  troubles,  is  said  to  have  buried 
a  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  which  he 
could  never  find  again,  in  a  wood, 
still  known  as  *^  Money  Goppioe." 
After  the  purchase  of  the  estate  from 
Lady  Isabella  Blachford  by  her 
Majesty  in  1840,  the  old  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  present  mansion 
built,  partly  from  the  designs,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  Prince  Gonsort, 
earned  out  by  Thoe.  Gubitt,  Es^. 
It  is  in  the  Palladian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  flag-tower  112  ft. 
high,  and  a  dock-tower  of  90  ft. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  her 
Majesty  are  those  in  advance  of  the 
flag-tower,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  building.  The  park  stretches 
down  to  the  water*8  edge,  where 
there  is  a  bathing-house  and  jet^ 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  household. 
The  house,  which  is  well  seen  from 
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the  sea,  is  filled  with  objects  of 
art,  principally  modem,  and  of  the 
highest  interest, — including  Mtdlef^s 
group  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons ; 
statues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Alfred,  the  Princess  Boyal,  and 
Princess  Alice,  impersonating  the 
four  Seasons,  by  Mrs,  Thomeycroft ; 
Psyche,  Hieed;  Naicissus,  Cope; 
Diana,  Wyatt ;  Beligion  glorified  by 
the  Fine  Arts,  Overheck  ;  Napoleon 
at  Fontainebleau,  Bdaroche;  Mig- 
non  and  her  Father,  Ary  Scheffer ; 
and  many  portraits  of  the  Royal 
Family  by  Winterhalter.  The  grand 
staircase  is  ornamented  by  a  fresco, 
Neptune  intrusting  the  rule  of  the 
waves  to  Britannia,  Dyce,  The 
terraced  gardens  and  grounds  are  of 
extreme  beauty,  but  the  domain  is 
at  all  times  quite  inaccessible  to 
casual  visitors.  The  estate,  which 
has  been  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  now  extends  to  about 
5000  acres,  reaches  to  King's  Key  by 
the  sea-shore,  and  inland  to  with- 
in 2  m.  of  Newport.  The  Queen 
can  drive  for  8  m.  without  quitting 
her  own  property. 

About  ^  m.  from  the  house  is  a 
picturesque  Swiss  Gottage,  which  con- 
tains kitchen  and  dairy,  &c.,  where  the 
princesses  in  former  days  amused 
themselves  in  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  domestic  economy ; 
and  above,  a  museum,  containing 
objects  of  natural  history  collected 
by  the  royal  children  during  their 
various  tours.  Close  to  the  cottage 
are  the  gardens  formerly  cultivated 
by  their  own  hands. 

Within  the  domain  of  Osborne  is 
included  the  manor  of  BarUm,  where 
an  oratory  was  founded  in  1272  by 
the  then  rectors  of  Shalfleet  and  Gods- 
hill,  of  which  some  slight  traces 
yet  remain.  In  1439  it  was  surren- 
dered to  the  see  of  Winchester.  Bp. 
Waynfiete  suppressed  the  Oratory, 
and  bestowed  its  lands  on  the  Col- 
lege at  Winchester,  to  which  they 
belonged  until  sold  to  her  Majesty. 
Barton  Court  Howe^  a  picturesque 


gabled  mansion,  has  been  almost  re- 
built by  the  Queen ;  but  its  principal 
fronts  remain  little  altered.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  some  remains 
of  the  Oratory  were  brought  to  light. 
At  Barton  is  the  late  Prince  Consort's 
farm,  **  to  be  regarded  not  so  much 
as  a  model,  as  a  scene  for  experiments 
which  others  may  see,  and,  if  they 
like,  imitate,"  comprising  a  little  over 
800  acres,  {  arable,  I  pasture.  The 
soU  is  thin  and  naturally  poor,  but 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  the 
highest  fertility  by  the  excellent 
measures  adopted  by  the  Prince, 
under  the  most  able  practical  and 
scientific  giudance.  A  most  compe- 
tent authority  (Bev.  J,  Wilkinson, 
*  Joum.  of  Boyal  Agricult.  Soo.,'  vol. 
xxii.)  states  that  ^Mt  is  the  farm 
which  any  unprejudiced  person  would 
select  as  the  characteristic  farm  of 
the  district,  as  exhibiting  features  to 
which  all  good  husbandry  will  sooner 
or  later  conform.'* 

1  m.  S.  of  Osborne  is  the  Church 
of  Whippingham  (St.  Mildred), 
which  her  lUfajesty  is  accustomed  to 
attend  during  her  residence  at 
Osborne.  It  belonged  to  the  abbey 
of  Lire  in  Normandy  (to  which  it 
was  granted  by  William  Fitzos- 
bome),  until  the  suppression  of  alien 
priories  by  Henry  v.  The  church 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  was  re- 
constructed by  Nash  in  1804,  in  a  vile 
pseudo-Grothic  style,  but  has  since 
been  replaced  by  a  building  of  con- 
siderable pretensions  and  much  pic- 
turesqueness  of  effect.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  A.  J.  Humbert ;  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort  devoted  much 
care  and  attention  to  the  work 
in  all  its  detaUs.  It  is  a  crndfonn 
building,  with  an  aisled  chancel,  and  ^ 
large  central  lantern-tower  (24  ft. 
square,  and  90  ft.  high),  surmounted 
by  a  spire.  There  is  also  a  bell- 
turret,  at  the  W.  end.  The  external 
appearance  is  more  that  of  a  conti- 
nental than  an  English,  building, 
and,  picturesque  as  its  general  effect 
is,  one  may  be  allowed  to  regret  the 
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loss  of  its  former  spire,  the  one 
redeeming  point  of  an  otherwise 
miserable  structure.  The  first  por- 
tions erected  were  the  chancel  and 
its  aisles,  built  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  in  1854 ;  the  style  is  a  kind 
of  Trans.-Korm.  Tlie  aisles,  which 
contain  the  seats  for  the  royal  house- 
hold, are  divided  from  the  chancel 
by  richly  ornamented  arcades.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  begun  May  29, 1860,  the  Queen 
laying  the  foundation  stone.  The 
tower  is  open  to  the  top  of  the 
lantern,  which  is  ridily  coloured; 
and  colour  is  freely  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.  All  the 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glaos 
by  Har^man.  A  lich-gate,  of  E. 
Indian  teak,  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard,  in  which  is  a 
stone  cross,  erected  by  the  Queen  to 
the  memory  of  an  old  and  faithful 
servant.  A  richly  decorated  monu- 
mental tablet,  with  medallion  bust 
bv  Theed,  has  been  erected  in  the 
cnancel  to  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
did  not  live  to  see  the  full  com- 
pletion of  his  desi^  The  font, 
presented  by  her  Majesty,  is  also  a 
memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
There  is  also  a  mural  tablet  to  the 
father  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The  total 
cost  has  been  about  12,000Z.  Some 
Norm,  and  E.  E.  fragments  of  the 
original  church,  w)iich  were  dis- 
covered in  the  rebuilding,  have  been 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  porch  and 
eastern  part  of  the  edifice. 

Betuming  to  Cowes,  you  may  walk 
westward  for  about  2  m.  along  the 
diore  towards  Gurnard  Bay,  formerly 
one  of  the  ordinary  landing-places 
of  the  island  (the  passage  being 
made  from  Leap  in  the  New  Forest), 
where  Charles  11.  landed  in  1671  on 
his  way  to  visit  Sir  B.  Holmes  at 
Yarmouth,  from  which  pleasant 
views  of  the  opposite  Hampshire 
coast  are  commanaed.  TheGumai-d 
river  is  a  pretty  little  stream ;  and 
on  it8  banks  are  several  handisome 
'Hlla  residences,  and  a  school  church. 


There  is  a  good  walk  also  to  Norfk" 
wood  (2^  m.  S.  of  the  town),  with 
views  of  the  woods  across  the 
Medina.  Closely  adjoining  Cowes  is 
Norihwood  Parky  belonging  to  the 
IVard  family,  and  on  the  ^or&  Egypt 
Howe  (Earl  of  Hardwicke). 

When  the  insular  railway  sys- 
tem is  complete,  Cowes  will  be  con- 
nected with  Bvde,  Shanklin,  and 
Ventnor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater  on 
the  other,  but  the  line  is  as  yet 
open  only  to  Newport  (5  m.),  which 
the  tourist  may  also  reach  by  the 
high  road,  or  by  the  river;  the 
latter  to  be  preferred  when  wind 
and  tide  are  favourable.  The  rly., 
after  passing  through  a  short  tunnel, 
keeps  close  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  of  which,  when  the  tide  is. 
high,  and  the  opposite  shores,  it 
commands  pleasant  views.  The 
towers  of  Osborne,  and  the  spires 
of  Whippingham,  are  conspicuous 
objects  to  the  I.  To  the  rt.  is  North- 
wood  Churchy  a  chapelry  of  Caris- 
brooke,  a  small  Tr.-Nonn.  buUding 
with  Norm.  S.  door.  It  has  been 
restored,  and  a  pretty  spire  added. 
Further  on,  rt.,  is  seen  Farlthar$i 
Forest  (Bte.  34),  and  next,  Parkhurst 
Convict  Prison,  formerly  the  hospital 
of  the  Albany  or  Parkhurst  Barracks, 
erected  in  1798,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  depots  of  regiments  on 
foreign  service. 

Near  this,  on  the  1.  of  the  high 
road,  is  the  Howe  of  Industry  (now 
called  the  Union),  established  in 
1770  for  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some  of  the 
improvements  nuMle  by  the  modem 
Poor  Laws  have  been  engrafted  here 
on  the  original  system;  but  this 
establishment,  free  from  the  great 
defects  of  the  old  workhouse  system, 
had  anticipated  by  60  years  many 
of  the  reforms.  Beyond  this  we 
speedily  reach,  at 

5  m.  from  Clowes,  Nmoport  (Stat.) 
Bte.  30. 

Quitting  Newport  by  the  hamlet 
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of  Shide,  the  tourist  has  Mountjoy 
on  W.  and  the  pretty  small  stream 
of  the  Medina  oti  E.  Across  this 
is  seen  Standen  and  Arreton  Down 
(Bte.  31),  whilst  the  hold  mass  of 
Carishrooke  is  in  sight  for  miles  on 
the  other  hand. 

At  3^  m.  we  reach  Ghxtcombe, 
where  the  Chureh  (St.  Olave)  has 
been  partially  rebuilt.  It  has  a  good 
Perp.  tower,  with  W.  window.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  wooden  cross-legged 
efiQgy  in  complete  armour,  temp. 
Edw.  I.,  probably  one  of  the  Estun, 
former  lords  of  the  manor.  Oat- 
amibe  House  (0.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.P.), 
standing  in  noble  woods,  is  a  stately 
stone  mansion,  erected  in  1750  by 
one  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Worsley  family,  who  were  long 
settled  here.  1  m.  S.E.  at  Sheat  is 
a  Jacobean  manor-house,  well  worth 
a  visit,''  with  2  pointed  arches  and 
good  wood  carving  in  the  parlour. 

At  5  m.  we  reach  Booldey^  whence 
a  road  goes  off  S.W.  to  Chale  (9  m.), 
crossing  Bleak  Down,  a  famous 
botanising  ground.  The  road  due  S. 
leads  by  Blake  Down  to  Niton  (9 
m.)  Bte.  33 ;  but  we  bear  off  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  and  reach  at 

6  m.  Ghdshillf  a  very  pretty  village 
n:nn,  Griffin),  with  its  Church  (All 
Saints)  conspicuously  placed  on  a 
knoll  of  the  lower  greensand,  and 
approached  by  hollow  lanes,  whose 
banks  are  profusely  hung  with 
flowers.  The  church,  Dec.  and 
Perp.,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice, 
with  fine  pinnacled  tower,  and  a 
sancte-bell  turret  on  the  S.  transept 
gable.  It  contains  a  rich  altar-tomb, 
under  a  fretted  arch,  to  Sir  J.  Leigh 
and  wife,  temp.  Hen.  YIII.,  and 
several  handsome  monuments  to  the 
Worsley  family,  from  Sir  James,  the 
boyish  friend  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
island,  to  Sir  Bichard  (see  Appuldur- 
combe,  jxwt),  in  whom  the  male  line 


expired,  1805.  There  is  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  school  of  Bubens,  of 
'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.'  Cole, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  preacher 
when  Cranmer  was  burnt,  was  a 
native  of  Gk)dshill. 

2  m.  S.,  and  8  m.  from  Newport, 
we  see  the  park  and  mansion  of 
AppMurcomhe,  now  the  property  of 
B.  P.  Williams,  Esq.  The  house  is. 
a  large  Corinthian  building  with 
projecting  wings.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  British,  "  Y  pwl  dwr  y  cwm," 
the  pool  of  water  in  the  combe,  but 
is  !  more  probably  an  Anglo-Saxon 
compound,  denoting  the  *^  Apple-tree 
vallev."  It  is  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
coombe  or  shallow  valley,  surrounded 
by  a  wooded  park.  On  the  highest 
point,  685  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  an 
obelisk  of  Cornish  granite,  70  ft. 
high,  erected  in  1744  in  memory  of 
Sir  Bobert  Worsley,  Bart.,  "as  an 
emblem  of  the  conspicuous  character 
he  maintained  during  a  long  and 
exemplary  life."  It  was  partially 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1831. 
The  top  was  dashed  to  the  ground 
where  the  fragments  still  lie  scat- 
tered about,  and  what  remains  is 
curiously  rent  and  dislocated.  From 
this  point  the  island  is  seen  spread 
out  like  a  map.  A  priory  formerly 
existed  here,  found^  by  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  1272,  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Montebourg 
(diocese  of  Coutwice),  and  after- 
wards granted  to  the  nuns  without 
Aldgate,  in  London.  By  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  lessee  it 
passed  to  Sir  John  Leigh,  whose 
daughter  Anne  marrying  Sir  James 
Worsley,  it  became  the  possession  of 
that  family.  Anne  Leigh  had  been 
one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  to  Mar- 
garet Beaufort  in  her  old  age;  James 
Worsley  page  to  Prince  Arthur.  The 
monastic  buildings,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  family  residence  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  entirely 
pulled  down  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  by  Sir  Bobert 
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Worsley,  who  began  the  present 
house,  which  was  oompleted  by  Sir 
Bichard  Worsley,  the  historian  of  the 
island.  The  house  was  famous  for  a 
vexT  important  collection  of  pictures 
and  statues  made  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  during  a  tour  in  Greece  and 
the  Levant,  and  illustrated  in  the 
rare  "  Museum  Worsleianum."  The 
collection  has  since  been  sold,  but 
many  of  the  best  pictures  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  to  whose  family  Appul- 
durcombe  descended  by  marriage,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Bichard  Worsley. 
It  was  sold  by  the  late  Earl  in 
1855,  and,  after  a  brief  existence  as 
a  family  hotel,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
school.  HeniyYIU.  was  entertained, 
¥rith  Cromwell  his  minister,  at  Ap- 
pulduroombe,  by  Sir  James  Worsley, 
when  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  9  m.  we  pass  the  hamlet  of 
WroxaU,  where  is  a  stat  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Bly.  In  making  the  line, 
in  1868,  a  large  collection  of  coins  of 
the  lower  Empire  was  found  here. 
The  road  now  ascends  Boniface 
Down,  the  prospect  widening  at 
every  step,  and  when  the  summit 
(800  ft.  high)  is  gained  you  look 
down  directly  oh  Ventnor  (Bte.  29). 
The  wide  sea  view  which  here  bursts 
on  the  tourist  is  very  striking.  The 
Undercliff,  with  its  ivy-clad  cliflfe 
and  projecting  headlands,  stretches 
&r  away  westward,  whilst  on  E.  we 
see  the  villas  of  Bonchurch  peering 
out  from  their  screen  of  foUage,  with 
Chine  Head,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Undercliff,  in  the  distance. 


ROUTE  33. 

VENTNOR  TO  FRESHWATER,  BT 
ST.  LAWRENCE,  THE  UNDERCLIFF, 
NITON,  BLACKGANG,  CHALE. 
SHORWELLr  BRIXTON,  MOTTIS- 
TON,  AND  BROOK. 

ByBoad,   20  m. 

The  5  m.  between  Ventnor  (Bte.  29) 
and  Niton  takes  the  tourist  through 
The  Undeboliff,  certainly  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  Island. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
tract  of  equal  dimensions  anywhere 
containing  so  many  elements  of 
beauty.  The  high  road  commands 
beautiful  views,  but  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  thoroughly  the  tourist  should 
walk  leisurely,  descending  now  to  the 
sea  cliff,  now  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  inland  cliff,  as  inclination  prompts. 
A  long  summer's  day  is  none  too 
much  to  devote  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  so  much  natural  beaufy. 
The  width  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
sea  varies  from  ^  m.  to  |  m.  *'  The 
UndercUff,"  writes  Mrs.  Badcliffe(au- 
thoress  of  the  *  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho'),  '^  is  a  tract  of  shore  formed 
by  the  fallen  cUfis,  and  closely  barri- 
cadoed  ^  a  wall  of  rock  of  vast 
height.  We  entered  upon  it  about  a 
mile  from  Niton,  and  found  ourselves 
in  such  a  scene  of  wildness  and 
ruin  as  we  never  saw  before.  The 
road  is,  for  the  most  part,  close  to 
•the  wall  of  rock,  frequently  beneath 
enormous  masses  that  lean  forward. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  an 
extremely  rugged  descent  of  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  sea,  where  some- 
times are  amphitheatres  of  rooks 
filled  with  ruins,  and  frequently 
covered  with  verdure  and  underwood 
that  stretch  up  the  hill-side  with  the 
wildest   pomp,  sheltering    here  a 
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cottage  and  there  a  villa  among  the 
rooky  hillocks.  We  afterwards  as- 
cended by  a  steep  rugged  road  to 
the  sumnutof  the  Down,  from  which 
the  views  are  astonishing  and  grand 
in  a  high  degree;  we  seemed  perched 
on  an  extreme  point  of  the  world, 
looking  down  on  hills  and  clif&  of 
various  height. and  form,  tumbled 
into  confusion  as  if  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  stretching  into  the  sea." 
•*  The  beautiful  places,'*  writes  Lord 
Jeflfery,  •*  are  either  where  the  cliflTs 
sink  deep  into  bays  and  valleys,  open- 
ing like  a  theatre  to  the  sun  and  the 
sea,  or  where  there  has  been  a  terrace 
of  low  land  formed  at  their  feet,  which 
stretches  under  the  shelter  of  that 
enormous  wall  like  a  rich  garden 
plot,  all  roughened  over  with  masses 
of  rock  fallen  in  distant  ages,  and 
overshadowed  with  thickets  of 
myrtle,  and  roses,  and  geranium, 
which  all  grow  here  in  great  luxu- 
riance and  profusion." — Lifey  by 
Lord  Cockburn. 

The  Underdiff  may  be  described 
geologically  as  a  miscellaneous  ac- 
cumiUation  of  the  d^ris  of  fallen' 
masses  of  the  upper  cretaceous  strata, 
occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  on  the  lower  argillaceous  and 
sandy  deposits  that  form  the  base  of 
this  Une  of  coast.  This  lower  forma- 
tion is  locally  Imown  as  the  ''blue 
slipper,"  from  its  colour,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  overlying  strata  to 
slip  or  slide  on  its  siuface.  ''The 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  of 
the  Undercliff,**  writes  Mr.  Bristow, 
*'  has  been  mainly  produced  by  the 
foundering  of  the  superincumbent 
strata,  over  the  gault  clay  when  the 
latter  has  been  rendered  unctuous 
by  the  water,  which  often  percolates 
through  the  overlying  beds,  and 
furnishes  the  land  springs  Jwhich 
break  out  at  its  surface."  The 
fedlen  masses  consist  of  chalk-marl 
and  upper  greensand  or  flrestone; 
but  although  subsidences  are  still 
occasionally  taking  place,  and  within 
the  last  hundred  vears  from  80  to  90 


acres  of  the  upper  cliff  sunk  down  at 
one  time,  the  tourist  may  pass  under 
the  overhangingmasses  without  much 
fear  of  the  "  destruction  "  suggested 
by  the  imaginative  Lady  of  Udolpho. 
Indeed  it  is  clear,  from  the  position 
of  the  ancient  churches  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Boniface,  that  the 
district  has  undergone  little  material 
change  for  several  centuries.  The 
soil,  which  supports  a  most  luxuriant 
Vegetation,  is  an  intermixture  of  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  earth  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of 
the  strata.  The  rocks  are  every- 
where covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
ivy,  clematis,  and  other  creeping 
plants,  and  in  the  spring  the  ground 
is  literally  carpeted  with  nowers. 
"Primroses  cluster  on  the  baiJcs, 
cowslips  glitter  on  the  turf,  and 
masseg  of  hyacinths  may  be  seen  in 
glades,  half-hidden  by  the  foliage 
of  the  thick  trees,  and  through 
which  the  jutting  masses  of  grey 
rock  peep  out  upon  the  open  sea, 
sparkling  with  silver  and  blue  itome 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  them." — 
Miss  Sewell,  A  most  interesting 
model  of  the  TJndercliff,  constructed 
by  Captain  Ibbotson,  together  with 
a  collection  of  the  local  fossils,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street. 

"  The  Undercliff  is  in  its  general 
appearance  as  wild  and  strange  as 
would  have  been  expected  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  produced.  The  lower 
clifb  rise  irregularly  from  the  beach 
to  a  height  of  from  20  or  80  to  100 
ft. ;  then  comes  the  broad,  rugged, 
sloping  platform  of  a  |  to  }  m.  in 
width,  from  which  ascends  to  a 
further  elevation  of  some  200  or  300 
ft.,  the  second  or  inner  cliff,  steep, 
strangely  riven,  its  deep  vertical 
fissures  contrasting  boldly  with  the 
horizontal  bands  of  stratification,  so 
regular  in  their  formation  as  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  masonry;  the 
swelling  chalk  down  expands  above 
all."— FewoWea. 
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Leaying  Ventnor,  ve  soon  pass 
SteepJUa  CatOe  (D.  A.  Hambrough, 
Esq.),  which  oooupies  the  site  of  a 
villa  erected  by  the  Hon.  Hans 
Stanley,  when  Governor  of  the  island 
(176i-1780X  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  Lord  Dysart.  In  1864  the  castle 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
the  Empress  of  Austria.  The  gar- 
dens are  very  beautiful,  tender  exotics 
blossom  freely  in  the  open  air,  and 
there  are  some  fig-trees  of  gigantic 
size. 

Beaching  St.  Lawrence  (2  m.),  we 
come  to  the  ConBumption  Hospital, 
originated  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Hassall  and 
the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  L.  PeeL     This 
admirable    institution    at   present 
consists  of  16  cottages  built  in  pairs, 
each  to  receive  6  patients,  and  a 
neat  chapeL    In  the  year  1874  up- 
wards of  200  patients  were  admitted. 
They  usually  pay  the  sum  of  IO0. 
weekly,  but  some  are  now  admitted 
gratuitously.    Not  for  distant  is  &* 
Lawrenoe  Cottage,  the  picturesoue 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dudley 
Pelham.    Then  follows  the  Marine 
ViUa,    erected     by    Sir     Bichard 
Worsley,  of  which  Wilkes  writes, 
August  8, 1781,  "  Sir  E.  Worsley  is 
building  a  cottage  on  the  brink  of 
the  ocean  at  St.  Lawrence,  and  every 
morning  visits  his  workmen,  and  no 
one  else."    A  vineyard  was  planted 
here  by  Sir  Bichard,  and  wine  made 
from  its  produce,  which  is  described 
as  "  scanty  in  quantity,  and  rough 
and  inferior  in  quality."  It  has  long 
since  disappeared.    Here  are  many 
fine  conifers.  Opposite  the  villa  is  the 
8t,  Lawrenee^s  WeU,  a  copious  spring 
of  delicious  water,  gushing  furth  from 
under  a  little  Gothic  shrine.    The 
road,  however,  has  been  altered,  and 
the  tourist  must  go  out  of  the  direct 
route  for  tbe  opportunity  of  slaking 
his  thirst  at  the  fountain.    Many  of 
the  ivv-mantled  thatched  cottages 
also  wnioh  gave  St.  Lawrenoe  its 
peculiar  beauty  have  been   demo- 
lished, trees  have  been  felled,  high 
'^'vne  walls  shut  out  lovely  view% 


and  the  place  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  character.  A  new  road  has 
been  formed,  avoiding  the  steep 
Shute,  and  many  villas  have  been 
built,  in  a  style  that  does  not 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Here  is  a  good  inn,  the  St.  Lawrence 
HoteL  Below  it  are  the  ivy-clad 
ruins,  called  by  those  who  think 
eveiything  Gothic  must  have  an  ec- 
clesiastical origin,  TTooZverton  Chapd, 
but  which  are  really  the  remains 
of  an  E.  E.  house.  They  are  very 
curious,  and  deserve  attention. 

The  little  Church  of  St.  Lawrenoe, 
originally  E.  £.,  once  considered  the 
smallest  in  England  (its  former 
dimensions  were  20  ft.  by  12, 
and  6  ft.  to  the  eaves),  stands  on 
the  old  road  at  the  top  of  the 
Shute.  It  was  lengUiened  by  the 
addition  of  a  chancel  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  but  is  still 
an  object  of  curiositv  for  its  diminu- 
tive size.  A  new  church  is  in  pro- 
cess, from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  O, 
icoU,  in  a  more  accessible  situation, 
and  when  this  is  completed  the  old 
structure  will  serve  as  a  mortuary 
chapel. 

From  St.  Lawrence  Church  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  Whitwell, 
distant  1  m.  N.  The  pedestrian  can 
make  a  short  cut  by  ascending  a 
rugged  path  called  Bedgun  Steps 
(properly  St.  Badigund's),  which 
pierces  the  cliff  a  little  W.  of  the 
church ;  but  horsemen  and  carriages 
must  use  a  road  known  as  the  Whit- 
well Shute,  cut  bv  one  of  tbe 
Worsleys  throagh  the  chalk,  and, 
though  since  more  than  once  lowered, 
still  unpleasantly  steep.  The  church 
(dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St, 
Kadigund)  is  a  remarkable  struc- 
ture, well  worth  examination.  It 
is  Norm,  and  E.E.,  and  consists 
of  two  distinct  chapels,  each  with 
its  chancel  and  altar,  communi- 
cating by  an  arcade.  It  has  been  well 
restored,  during  which  operation 
some  remains  of  a  fresco  representipg 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Erasmus  were 
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diflooyered.  Hence  a  pleasant  field- 
path  leads  to  Niton,  little  more  than 
1  m.  S.W.  From  Whitwell  a  road 
leads  N.  by  Bookley  (Bte.  32)  to 
Newport,  8  m.  To  the  rt.  is  Stenbury, 
a  plctoresquely  situated  Jacobean 
manor-house  (now  a  farm),  once  the 
seat  of  the  De  Heynos,  and  after- 
wards of  a  branch  of  the  Worsleys. 

Passing  1.  Old  Park  (J.  Gbeape, 
Esq.),  and  Mirdblea  (H.  H.  Ham- 
mick,  Ssq.))  rich  in  glossy  hart's- 
tongues,  and  Beauehamp  rt.,  famed 
for  its  hydrangeas,  we  reach  a 
steep  grassy  slope,  broken  with 
masses  of  grey  rock  and  lichen- 
dad  thorns,  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
fol  point  in  the  drive,  where  the 
tounst  should  on  no  account  fail  to 
mount  by  Cripple  Path  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  The  ascent  is  very  easy, 
and  the  view  from  the  summit  en- 
chanting. The  cliff  may  be  kept  by 
the  pedestrian  till  he  descends  either 
rt.  to  the  village  of  Niton,  or  1.  to 
the  Sandrock  Hotel,  but  he  should 
not  venture  too  near  the  edge. 

The  road  next  passes  the  Orchard 
(Lady  Gordon)  and  Puckaster  (F.  L. 
Popham,  Esq.),  below  which  is  Puck- 
aster  Cove,  a  very  picturesque  inlet, 
with  its  fishers'  huts  and  boats,  where 
Charles  II.  landed  after  a  dangerous 
storm,  July  I,  1675,  as  is  recorded 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  parish  register 
of  Niton  by  the  loyal  vicar,  Thomas 
CoUinson.  The  merry  monarch 
crossed  the  Island  to  visit  his  old 
friend  Sir  B.  Holmes  at  Yarmoutii. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  point  from 
Puckaster  is  Beeth  Bay,  where  quiet 
and  privacy  may  be  secured,  with 
the  advantage  of  excellent  bathing 
on  the  firm  level  sands. 

5  m.  from  Ventnor  is  the  Boyal 
Sandrock  Hotels  one  of  the  best  and 
most  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
Island.  The  sea  view  from  it  is 
magnificent,  but  the  shore  cannot  be 
reached  without  a  long  and  fatiguing 
descent,  and  is  very  rough  when 
attained.  We  have  now  reached  St. 
Catherine's,  the  extreme  S.  point  of 


the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  W.  face  of 
which  is  known  as  Booken  End,  off 
which  is  Bocken  End  Baoe,  perilous 
to  incautious  navigators.  The  coast 
to  the  N.W.  is  noted  in  the  annals  of 
shipwrecks ;  and  though  the  Light- 
house {post)  erected  in  1840  (ascend 
it  for  the  noble  view  from  the  lantern, 
200  ft.  above  the  sea)  has  by  its 
warning  light,  and  its  fog-horn, 
diminished  the  number  of  such 
disasters,  they  are  still  frequent,  and 
are  sometimes  attended  with  great 
loss  of  life.  Between  the  hotel  and 
sea  is  St,  Caiherine's  Terrace,  a  row 
of  pleasant  lodging-houses,  affording 
good  accommodation. 

The  village  of  Niton  is  1  m.  in- 
land ( J»w,  White  Lion).  The  church 
(St.  John),  principally  of  E.  E.  and 
Dec.  date,  has  lien  well  restored, 
the  demolished  N.  aisle  rebuilt,  and 
a  reredos,  rich  in  coloured  marbles, 
added.  There  is  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Arnold  of  Mirables,  with  a  medal- 
lion portrait  by  Flaxman,  and  bas- 
relief  by  Biou.  In  the  churchyard 
are  the  steps  and  base  of  an  ancient 
cross,  to  which  a  modern  shaft  has 
been  added.  From  Niton  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Down  may  be  ascended  in  a 
carriage,  by  a  road  which,  until 
1838,  formed  the  only  means  of 
communication  westward.  Niton,  to- 
gether with  Carisbrooke  (Bte.  30), 
was  among  the  advowsons  bestowed 
by  Charles  I.  on  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  intercession  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  the  ofBcial  patroness  of 
the  college.  The  story  that  they 
were  an  equivalent  for  the  gift  of  ihe 
college  plate  during  the  king's  dis- 
tresses is  a  calumnious  tale,  con- 
tradicted by  the  dates.  Prom  Niton 
the  tourist  may  proceed  by  Bleak 
Down  and  Bookley  to  Newport,  8  m. 
(Bte.  32). 

A  marked  change  is  at  once 
experienced  as  the  tourist  now  pro- 
ceeds westward.  The  exuberant 
verdure  of  the  Undercliff  entirely 
dinappears,  and  is  succeeded  by 
bleakness  and  barrenness,  telling  of 
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the  tremendona  force  of  tiie  sonth- 
westera  which  rage  along  the  coast 
in  the  winter  monthg.  The  road 
winds  among  huge  rocks  C^  which 
look  as  tiiough  giants  had  thrown 
them  about  in  their  play" — Miss 
SeweU),  over  the  site  of  the  great 
landslip  of  17d9,  when  nearly  100 
acres  slip{>ed  downwards  towards 
the  sea  ''in  one  grand  and  awful 
ruin,"  which  the  healing  hand  of 
time  has  barely  repaired  even  now. 
The  ground  lies  in  waves  or  folds, 
like  vie  billows  of  a  troubled  sea, 
where  the  coarse  vegetation  scarcely 
conceals  the  black  marl,  and  stunted 
plantations  increase  the  dreariness  of 
the  scene.  An  aluminous  chalybeate 
spring  was  discovered  here  in  1807 
(the  **Sandrock  Spring,"  giving  its 
name  to  the  "  San<frock  Hotel "),  the 
celebrity  of  which  has  long  since 
died  away.  The  tourist  may  still 
test  its  medicinal  virtues,  if  he  will, 
as  he  passes  the  cottage,  L,  creeled 
above  it 

To  the  rt.  rises  the  magnificent 
escarpment  of  St.  Catherine's  Downs 
known  as  Gore  Cliff,  where,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  geologist,  the  whole 
of  the  cretaceous  b^s,  from  the  lower 
greensand  to  the  chalk,  are  beauti- 
niUy  exposed.  The  down  itself 
towers  above  to  a  height  of  804  ft. 
It  should  be  climbed  for  the  glorious 
panorama  from  the  summit.  The 
whole  of  the  8.W.  part  of  the  island 
lies  beneath  the  eye  as  far  as  Fresh- 
water and  the  Needles,  the  white 
clifEs  of  which  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  reddish-brown  of  the  nearer 
line  of  coast  Ghale  Bay  lies  below, 
divided  by  Atherfield  Point  from 
Brixton  Bay.  Beyond  this  is  Brook 
Point,  which  is  succeeded  by  Fresh- 
water Bay.  On  a  clear  day  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Hants  and  Dorset 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  Portland. 
From  this  point  also  "  the  eye  com> 
mands  at  one  glance  the  grand 
features  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Island,  and  the  range  and 
extent  of  the  principal  groups   of 


strata.     We  are  now  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  southern  range  of 
chalk  downs,  which  is  separated  by 
a  considerable  district  of  lower  green- 
sand  from  the  central  chain  of  hills. 
This  system  of  chidk  downs  varies 
in  breadth  &om  ^  m.  to  3  m.,  and 
extends  6  m.  in  a  direction  E.N.£. 
and   W.S.W.  from  St  Catherine's 
Hill  to  Dunnose,  its  eastern  termina- 
tion, which  is  771  ft  high.      The 
intermediate   parts   of   this   rang^ 
maintain  an  elevation  of  from  650  to 
near  800  ft,  with  the  exception  of  a 
deep  valley  on  the  E.  of  St  Cathe- 
rine's, through  which  the  road  to 
Niton  passes;  another  at  St  Law- 
rence, leading  to  Whitwell;  and  a 
third  above  ventnor,  traversed  by 
the  road   to   Appulduroombe   and 
J^ewjporV*  —  MantdL      Beside   the 
nearer  view,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  highest  part  of  the  French  coast, 
near  Cherbourg,  may  occasionally  be 
seen  &om  St  Catherine's  Hill ;  but 
this  is  open  to  question. 

The  octagon  tower  on  the  sunmiit 
of  the  down  is  that  of  a  chapel,  of 
which  the  foundations  can  still  be 
traced,  founded  as  a  chantry  and 
lighthouse,  in  1323,  by  a  certain 
Walter  de  Godyton,  who  assigned 
sufficient  revenues  for  the  support 
of  a  priest,  who,  beside  saying  his 
office,  should  keep  a  light  burning 
in  stormy  weather,  to  warn  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner  off  these 
rock-bound  coasts.  The  chantry  was 
suppressed  at  the  Dissolution;  but 
the  light  at  such  an  elevation  could 
have  been  but  of  litUe  use,  since  it 
must  have  been  very  frequentiy 
enveloped  in  clouds.  Since  1840 
the  Trinity  Board  have  maintained 
a  lighthouse  on  St  Catherine's 
Point,  below  the  Sandrock  hotel; 
and  a  powerful  fog-horn,  to  be 
sounded  every  quarter  of  a  minute 
in  thick  weather,  was  erected  in  1870. 
The  shell  of  a  lighthouse  commenced 
by  them  about  1780,  on  the  hUl,  in 
defiance  of  warnings,  still  remains 
near  the  chantry.      On  the  N.W. 
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summit  of  the  do^m  stands  a  column 
72  ft.  high,  erected  by  Michael  Hoy, 
a  Russia  merchant,  to  conunemorate 
tiie  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  England  in  1814.  It  now  bears 
a  second  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
English  officers  and  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  affixed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Whitwell, 
an  officer  of  the  22nd  Begiment. 
Mr.  Hoy  lived  at  the  Hermitage  (the 
"Dene"  of  Miss  Sewell's  'Ursula,' 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  here),  at 
the  foot  of  the  down. 

About  1  m.  from  the  Sandrock  the 
tourist  reaches  Bladkgang  Chine  (the 
t^o  SoteU  are  good,  and  there  are 

Eleasant  lodging-houses),  one  of  the 
ons  of  the  island  (Blackgang  signi- 
fies the  black  way  or  entrance,  from 
the  dark  hue  of  the  cliffs),  which, 
whatever  it  may  once  have  been, 
will  now  hardly  repay  the  fatigue 
of  the  steep  descent,  and  still  more 
laborious  ascent.  The  ground  about 
the  Chine  has  sunk  very  consider- 
ably ;  a  wide  terrace  between  it  and 
the  sea  has  been  completely  washed 
away ;  and  the  ravine  has  lost  much 
of  the  gloomy  and  savage  character 
for  whidx  it  was  formerly  remarkable, 
while  new  roads  and  paths,  summer- 
houses  and  villas,  have  effectually 
dispelled  the  romance  of  the  scene. 
The  so-called  "  cascade "  is  the 
tiniest  driblet,  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  who  leaves  Blackgang 
Chine  unvisited  may  be  consoled 
with  the  assurance  that  he  has  lost 
but  little.  Like  other  Isle  of  Wight 
lions,  Blackgang  Chine  is  duly  en- 
caged. The  usual  entrance  lies 
through  a  toy-shop,  where  visitors 
are  expected  to  pay  tribute,  in  re- 
turn for  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  paths,  which  are  perpetually 
foundering,  and  require  frequent  re- 
construction, but  access  is  quite  as 
easily  obtained  gratis  by  a  path  near 
Chale  Church,  or  by  the  beach  from 
Bocken  End.  In  a  shed  hard  by,  a 
very  fine  skeleton  of  a  whale,  which 
was  stranded  in  Gurnard  Bay  some 


80  years  since,  deserves  a  visit. 
Blackgang  Chine  is  a  deep  fissure 
eaten  out  of  the  soft  sandstone  olifb, 
under  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  by  a 
slender  streamlet,  which,  on  meeting 
with  a  thin  bed  of  ironstone  grit 
that  withstands  its  corroding  power, 
falls  lazily  &om  a  height  of  about 
70  ft.,  and  ia  dispersed  in  drops 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The 
chasm  itself  is  of  dark  clay,  alter- 
nating with  ferruginous  sand  and 
grit.  The  broken  cliffs  at  the  sides 
of  the  Chine  are  in  some  places 
400  ft.  high.  "As  the  &ce  of  the 
sandstone,  after  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  separates  into  square 
blocks,  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
jecting bands  of  stone,  which  are 
from  10  to  15  ft.  thick,  is  very 
singular." — MantelL 

Disappointing  as  the  Chine  must 
be  to  those  whose  only  knowledge  of 
it  is  from  the  exaggerated  engravings 
which  meet  us  in  all  the  shop- 
windows  in  the  island,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  grandeur. 
The  whole  scene  is  wild  and  barren, 
with  Ecarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation ; 
and  viewed  from  the  sea-shore  at 
low  water,  after  the  cascade  has  been 
swollen  by  heavy  rains,  it  presents 
some  striking  features.  But  Black- 
gang  to  be  appreciated  should  be 
seen  in  a  storm,  when  the  spectacle 
is  very  grand.  "  During  a  gale  from 
the  S.W.  a  magnificent  line  of 
breakers  is  continually  lifting  and 
tumbling  itself  on  the  strand ;  waves 
of  a  far  larger  size  and  grander 
motion  than  are  to  be  seen  on  any 
other  part  of  the  English  coast  The 
reasons  for  this  are — the  depth  of 
water,  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  the 
projection  of  the  land,  and  its  ex- 
posure to  the  S.  The  waves  advance 
unbroken  to  the  very  margin,  on 
which  they  are  precipitated  with  a 
stunning  noise,  and  reoound  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  ft.  The 
tourist  will  remark  the  reverberation 
of  the  sea  in  the  concave  chasm  of 
the  Chine."— r.  C.  P.    Shipwrecks 
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have  been  fearfully  frequent  here,  and 
the  men  of  the  adjoining  coast-guard 
station  have  many  sadly  interesting 
tales  to  tell  of  losseson  this  ooast.  The 
most  terrible  of  late  years  was  that 
of  the  ship  Clarendon,  350  tons, 
bound  from  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  wrecked  Oct.  11,  1836,  with 
eleven  passengers  and  seventeen 
seamen  on  board.  Only  three  of  the 
crew  were  saved.  She  struck  a  little 
before  6  a.m.,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  a  complete  wreck.  Gold-dust 
and  Spanish  dollars  hlive  been  found 
here  mixed  with  the  soil  under  the 
olifiOi,  the  relics,  most  probably,  of 
some  more  ancient  wreck. 

The  stranger  who  approaches  the 
edge  of  the  shore  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  hack  draught  of 
the  surf,  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  carry  a  man  off  his  legs.  Bathing 
is  always  perilous  here,  and  should 
never  be  attempted. 

At  Blackgang  the  TJnderoliff  ter- 
minates, and  ue  road  descends  to 
Chale,  a  scattered  village  with  a 
Church  (St.  Andrew),  founded  in 
1114  by  Hueh  de  Vernon,  nephew 
of  Baldwin  de  Bedvers.  The  pre- 
sent building,  which  has  been  well 
restored,  is  of  later  date,  and  has  a 
fine  Perp.  tower.  In  the  churchyard 
repose  many  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Clarendon.  The  com- 
mander (S.  Walker),  Lieut.  Shore, 
his  wife  and  four  daughters,  are 
buried  at  Newport.  The  house  of 
Chale  Abbey  Farm  (Mrs.  Barton)  is 
partly  ancient,  aud  deserves  notice. 
The  hall  has  been  cut  up  into 
chambers,  but  there  is  a  good  Dec. 
window  in  the  gable.  Within  there 
is  a  stone  newell  staircase,  and  fiue 
arched  fireplace.  The  noble  bam, 
100  ft  by  30,  has  been  injured  by 
modem  repairs. 

From  Chale  you  may  proceed  to 
Shorwell,  i  m.  (post),  through 
Kingston  2  m.  (where  there  is  a 
tiny  £.£.  Church,  restored  in  1871, 
containing  a  mural  brass  to  Richard 
Mewys,  d.  1536,  crowning  the  hill, 


whose  steep  sides  are  golden  with 
daffodils  in  the  spring;  the  old 
manor-house  below  should  be 
noticed),  or  take  the  lower  road  by 
Atherfield.  The  geologist  should 
choose  the  latter,  and  visit  Ather- 
field Point,  about  i  m.  from  the 
fiurm.  The  only  way,  however,  of 
seeing  this  interesting  and  too  much 
neglected  part  of  the  island  satisfac- 
torily is  to  wfl^  along  the  cliffs  from 
Blackgang  to  Atherfield,  4  m.,  and 
thence  proceed  to  Brixton  and  Brook, 
3  m.,  and  on  by  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
C!ompton  Bay  to  Freshwater  Grate, 
3^  m.  (12|  m.  in  all).  The  walk, 
which  may  be  broken  at  Brixton, 
is  a  most  delightful  one  to  the 
ordinary  tourist ;  while  to  the  geolo- 
gist (who  should  be  provided  with 
Dr.  Fitton's  admirable  monograph 
on  the  Atherfield  strata,  as  well  as 
Bristow's  memoir  and  £hr.  Mantell's 
popular  volume)  it  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing intei^est.  The  miUtary  road 
(10}  m.)  between  Chale  and  Fresh- 
water, to  facilitate  the  defence  of  the 
island,  has  rendered  this  part  more 
accessible  than  formerly,  but  does 
not  command  the  fiuest  views ;  it  is 
also  barred  against  carriage  traiffic. 

The  coast  between  Chale  and 
Brook  is  indented  by  a  succession 
of  Chines  (called  Bunnies  on  the 
mainland,  as  Beckton  Bunny,  Bte. 
27)  caused  by  streamlets,  which 
have  worn  a  passage  through  the 
soft  cliff  to  the  shore  below.  Some 
of  them  possess  great  beauty,  and 
are  ^uite  worth  going  out  of  the  way 
to  visit. 

Beginning  at  Chale,  we  have 
Walpen  Chiney  a  precipitous  gorge 
through  cliffs  18i  ft.  high.  The 
next  is  Ladder  Chine,  a  broad  bowl- 
shaped  hollow,  reduced  near  the 
bottom  to  a  mere  fissure  by  the  firm- 
ness of  a  group  of  sandstone  in- 
cluding nodules  in  great  numbers. 
The  visitor  should  descend  this 
chine  to  the  slipped  ground  below 
(covered  with  a  jungle  of  reeds  and 
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fine  speoimens  of  the  Omwmda  re- 
galis),  and  mount  again  on  the  W. 
side  of  Whale  Chine^  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  island  chines, 
180  ft.  vide  at  the  month,  where  the 
clifEs  are  140  ft.  high,  and  extend- 
ing inland  more  than  \  m.  "  like  a 
mighty  sash  inflicted  by  the  sword 
of  an  Or&ndo."— iSSterKnflf. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Whale 
Chine  we  reach  AtherfiM  Point,  a 
bold  headland  dividiDg  Ghale  and 
Brixton  Bays.  A  bed  of  rock  of 
considerable  compactness  and  dura- 
bility, abounding  in  gryphites,  nau- 
tili, and  other  greensand  fossils, 
as  a  *'  sort  of  oblique  girder,  gives 
solidity  to  the  whole."  This  runs 
far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
much -dreaded  Atherfield  Bace. 
'*  Near  this  place,  after  recent  slips 
of  the  cliff,  and  the  removal  of  the 
fallen  debris  by  the  waves,  the 
uppermost  of  the  Wealden  deposits, 
and  the  lowermost  of  the  greensand, 
may  be  seen  in  juxtaposition;  in 
other  words,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  accumulated  sediments 
of  a  mighty  river— some  primsBval 
Nile  or  Ganges,  teeming  witli  the 
spoils  of  the  land  and  the  exuvia  of 
extinct  terrestrial  and  fluviatile 
animals  and  plants — and  the  bed  of 
a  vast  ocean,  loaded  with  the  debris 
of  marine  organisms,  of  genera  and 
species  unknown  in  the  present 
aeaar—MarUeU, 

The  Wealden  formation  extends 
from  Atherfield  rocks  to  Gompton 
Bay.  The  line  of  junction  with  the 
greensand  is  laid  bare  after  heavy 
gales  and  high  tides,  which  sweep 
away  both  the  fallen  masses  of  rock 
and  the  sea  beach,  and  expose  a  large 
surface  of  the  adjacent  strata  washed 
clean,  and  visible  at  low  water. 
Many  fossils  are  to  be  obtained  at 
Atberfield,  some  of  them  of  ereat 
rarity.  The  •*  Antacoid  *'  or  "  lobster 
bed"  produces  beautifully  perfect 
specimens  of  fossil  crustaceans. 

Beyond  Atherfield  are  Shepherd! i 
and   Cowlea$e  Chines,  both  pictu- 


resque ravines,  concerning  the  former 
of  which  a  somewhat  apocryphal 
tale  is  told,  contradicted  by  the  con- 
formation of  the  ground,  mat  about 
eighty  years  since  a  shepherd,  wish- 
ing to  secure  the  eels  in  the  pools  of 
Cowlease  Chine,  temporarily  diverted 
the  current.  Heavy  rains  came  on, 
the  brook  was  swollen,  and  the 
channel  deepened,  and  a  new  chine, 
taking  its  name  from  its  uninten- 
tional author,  vres  formed.  The 
coast  scenery  beyond  this  point, 
though  fine,  is  inferior  in  interest, 
and  the  tourist  who  has  quitted  his 
carriage  at  Chale  may  meet  it  again 
at  Little  Atherfield.  If  he  con- 
tinues his  walk  he  will  pass  Barnes 
Chine  (a  mere  gash  in  the  red  clay 
cliffd),  and  other  lesser  ravines. 
'* Dutchman's  Hole"  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  loss  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
at  a  spot  where  after  a  ground-swell 
gold  coins  may  still  be  sometimes 
found.  At  2^  m.  from  Atherfield  he 
will  reach  Orange  or  Jaekman*8  Chine^ 
below  the  village  of  Brixton  {post). 

From  Atherfield  there  is  a  good 
road  to  ShortoeU  (2  m.  N.),  where  the 
Church  (8t.  Peter)  is  worth  notice. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Norm.  S. 
door  of  an  older  edifice,  it  is  all  of 
one  date,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  when  the 
parish  was  taken  out  of  Carlsbrooke, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  parishioners 
**  that  they  had  to  carry  their  dead 
4  m.  to  burial,  and  in  winter  when 
the  waters  were  out,  the  death  of  one 
person  was  the  occasion  of  many 
more."  Some  of  the  windows  are 
good,  and  it  has  been  well  restored. 
On  the  N.  wall  is  a  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher.  It  contains  a  stone 
pulpit,  with  the  ancient  hour-glass 
stand,  and  a  ^roM  (1518)  for  Richard 
Betheli,  vicar.  The  position  of  the 
village  is  remarkably  beautiful,  with 
the  church  spire  rising  from  the 
midst  of  dense  woods.  In  the  N. 
aisle  are  some  monuments  for  the 
Leighs  of  Northcourt.  That  of  Sir 
John  Leigh,  d.  1629,  presents  tlie 
kneeling  effigies  of  himself  and  his 
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litUe  nine-months  old  great-grand- 
child Barnabas,  who  died  a  week 
after  him,  the  epitaph  setting  forth 
how 

**  Inmate  of  grave  he  took  his  grandchild 

heir. 
Whose   soul  did  haste  to  make  to  him 

repaire; 
And  so  to  heaven  along,  as  little  page, 
With  him  did  post  to  wait  upon  his  age." 

The  chalice  and  paten  are  ancient. 
The  latter,  of  French  workmanship, 
bears  *' medallions  of  the  12  Gassais, 
Minerva  and  the  liberal  Arts,  with 
the  Fall  of  Han  in  the  centre  "! 

[A  road  leads  from  the  church  N. 
by  Bowborough  and  Bowcombe  to 
Oarisbrooke,  4  m.] 

Close  to  the  church  is  the  fine 
Jacobean  mansion  of  Northcourt 
Lady  Gordon),  built  by  Sir  John 
Leigh.  The  grounds  are  picturesque, 
with  much  fine  timber,  and  some 
good  views  are  obtained  from  them. 
Tliis  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Laycock.  S.  of  the  church 
is  the  fine  gabled  mansion  of  Wool- 
verUm,  and  on  the  road  to  Brixton 
West  Caurit  both  farm-houses,  pictur- 
esquely shrouded  in  ivy.  Beyond  this 
we  pass  Lemeraton,  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  manor,  where  was  a  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  carried  to  the 
Tichbome  family  by  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Boger  with  Isabella,  the 
heiress  of  the  Lemerstones,  the 
heroine  of  the  legend  of  the  Tich- 
bome dole  (Bte.  20),  and  reach 

Brighiton  or  Brixton,  11  m.  from 
Yentnor.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Ecbright's  or  Egbert's  town,  the 
manor  having  been  given,  together 
with  Galboume  and  Swainston,  to 
the  see  of  Winchester  by  King 
Egbert. 

The  church  was  well  restored  in 
1852,  and  with  the  Vicarage  adjoin- 
ing is  well  worth  a  visit.  Bp.  Ken 
held  the  living  from  July  6, 1667,  to 
April  12, 1669,  and,  "  removed  from 


the  observation  of  all  but  his  small 
confiding  flock,  he  again  ezerctsed 
himself  in  the  duties  of  ttie  Christian 
minist^,"  till  recalled  bv  Bp.  Mor- 
ley  to  Winchester.  To  this  day  Bp. 
Ken's  yew-hedge  *'is  shown  as  a 
cherished  memorial  in  the  Vicarage 
garden,  and  his  name  imparts  to  the 
church  and  village  a  sweet  savour 
of  holy  things."— J^/e  of  Ken,  by  a 
Layman.  Samuel,  Bp.  of  Winches- 
ter, was  also  vicar  of  Brixton  for  ten 
years ;  and  here  his  father,  William* 
Wilberforce,  spent  the  last  days  of 
that  *'calm  old  age  on  which  he 
entered  with  the  elasticity  of  youth 
and  the  simplicity  of  childhood, 
climbing  wit>h  delight  to  the  top  of 
the  chaU[  downs  or  of  an  intermediate 
terrace,  or  walking  long  on  the 
unfrequented  shore." — L^e,  by  his 
Sons. 

Below  the  village  of  Brixton  is 
Orange  or  JaokmarCi  Chine,  a  broad 
gorsy  ravine,  ofiering  no  veiy  marked 
features.  Here  a  life-boat  Ib  stationed, 
with  another  at  Brook,  to  diminish  tiie 
dangers  of  this  ill-omened  shore. 
The  shore  beyond  Brixton  is  not 
interesting,  and  the  clifis  are  of 
Wealden  clay  of  a  dull  red  hue. 
Ch'Ston  Chine  is  a  shallow  trough 
running  some  distance  inland.  [From 
Brixton  a  road  over  the  downs  leads 
to  Calboume,  3  m.,  Bte.  34.]  2  m. 
K.W.  from  Biaionia MottiOon.  The 
quaint  littie  Trans.-Norman  Church 
(SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  perched  on  a 
mound  above  the  road,  has  been  well 
restored.  The  fittings  are  of  cedar, 
from  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  wrecked 
on  the  coast.  On  the  down  above 
the  village  is  a  rude  sandstone  pillar 
called  the  Ixmg  Stone,  about  12  ft. 
high,  and  probably  an  ancient  boun- 
dary-mark or  Druidical  stone. 

'  Tinted  by  Time,  the  solitary  stone 
On  the  green  hill  of  Mote,  each  storm 

withstood. 
Grows  dim,  with  hairy  lichen  overgrown.'' 
Pbxl,  Fair  Mand. 

}  m.  K.  of  the  Long  Stone  is  Black 
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Barrow,  a.  ooloflsal  tamulus  on  a 
natural  ridge.  Several  Celtic  tumuli 
have  been  opened  on  Mottiston 
Down,  the  view  from  which  is  mag- 
niiicent.  It  is  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  central  chalk  (661  ftp.  The 
Manor-house,  now  a  farm,  N.  of  the 
church,  was  the  residence  of  the 
Gheke  family,  of  which  Sir  John 
Gheke,  Edward  YI/s  tutor,  was  a 
member.  He  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
where  his  father  was  Esquire  Bedell. 
His  grandfather  was  Bobert  Gheke, 
of  Mottiston. 

1  m.  further  we  reach  Brook,  where 
is  Brook  House  (0.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.P.), 
long  the  seat  of  theBowermans,  a  veiy 
handsome  building.  In  the  old  house 
Henry  VII.  was  entertained  by  Dame 
Joanna  Bowerman,  requiting  her 
hospitalitv  with  the  present  of  his 
drinking-horn,  and  the  grant  of  a  fat 
buck  yearly  fh)m  Garisbrooke  forest. 
The  Church  (St.  Mary),  standing 
high  and  lonely,  has  been  rebuilt  in 
good  taste,  after  being  destroyed  by 
fire,  1863,  except  the  tower. 

At  Brook  you  may  either  descend 
to  the  coast,  or  turn  X.  by  Shalcomb 
and  proceed  over  Afton  Down.  If 
you  choose  the  coast  route,  you  will 
first  descend  by  Brook  Ghine  to 
Brook  Point,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  remarkable  mass  of  petrified 
trees,  "which  evidently  originated 
in  a  raft  composed  of  a  prostrate  pine 
forest,  transported  from  a  distance 
by  the  river  which  flowed  through 
the  country  whence  the  Wealden 
deposits  were  derived,  and  became 
suomerged  in  the  sand  and  mud  of 
the  delta,  burying  with  it  the  bones 
of  reptiles,  mussel-shells,  and  other 
extraneous  bodies  it  had  gathered  in 
its  course." — ManUU.  The  trees  are 
all  prostrate  and  confusedly  inter- 
mingled; and  the  structure  of  the 
wood,  when  rendered  transparent  by 
Canada  balsam,  and  seen  under  the 
microscope,  exhibits  the  ducts  or 
glands  characteristic  of  the  Goni- 


fersB,  and  arranged  in  alternate  rows 
as  in  the  Araucaria.  *'  Many  stems 
are  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
fud,  corallines,  and  zoophytes,  which 
here  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  occupy 
the  place  of  the  lichens  and  other 
parasitical  plants  with  which  the 
now  petrified  trees  were  doubtless 
invested  when  fiourishing  in  their 
native  forests,  and  affording  shelter 
to  the  Iguanodon  and  other  gigantic 
reptiles."  This  same  "  Pine  Raft " 
may  also  be  observed  at  Sandown, 
where  the  Wealden  beds  emeige 
again,  "  a  circumstance  of  much  in- 
terest, proving  it  not  to  be  a  mere 
local  deposit,  but  to  have  extended 
from  W.  to  B.  over  a  distance  of 
at  least  15  m.  in  a  direct  line." — 
Bristow, 

Leaving  Brook  Point,  the  pedes-  • 
trian  will  skirt  Compton  Bay,  firom 
the  Wealden  clays  of  which  nume- 
rous remains  of  colossal  reptiles  have 
been  extracted.  At  Compton  Ghine, 
a  chasm  worn  in  the  ferruginous 
sands  by  a  stream  that  descends  at 
the  back  (in  which  carbonized  hazel- 
nuts, called  Noah*8  nuts,  are  found), 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  looking  east- 
ward. 

The  pebbles  and  shingle  of  the 
coast  here  consist  mainly  of  chalk 
flints  that  have  been  broken  and 
rounded  by  attrition.  Some  of  them 
are  very  beautifal,  and  are  banded 
and  veined  with  quartz  and  chalce- 
dony of  different  colours.  The  so- 
called  moss  agates  are  silicified  chalk 
sponges ;  and  the  '*  petrified  sea 
anemones  "  are  Choaniies,  character- 
istic zoophytes  of  the  white  chalk. 
Pebbles  of  jasper  (brown  and  opaque 
white)  also  occur,  however,  differing 
from  the  siliceous  pebbles  of  the 
chalk  fiints,  and  **  may  have  been 
derived  from  veins  or  nodular  masses 
of  silex,  in  tertiary  strata  now  de- 
8troyed."~Jtrant6a. 

In  Compton  Bay  the  geologist 
will  notice  the  junction  successively 
of  the   Wealden  lower  greensand, 
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gaTilt,  iq)per  greensand  (here  very 
thin),  and  the  chalk. 

The  walk  may  be  oontiiiiied  along 
the  verge  of  the  chalk  clifSs,  the  es- 
carpment of  the  central  ridge  which 
here  comes  down  to  the  coast,  to 
Freshwater  Gate,  15  m.  fiom  Yent- 
nor.  In  the  spring  the  air  is  scented 
with  the  rare  pnrple  stock  (MaUkidla 
ineana\  growing  wild  on  the  pre- 
cipitous fwse  of  the  cliff.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  walks  in 
the  island.  This  high  level  walk 
may  be  commenced  at  Garisbrooke 
and  continued  over  the  Downs  to 
Freshwater. 

The  old  high  road  from  Brook  to 
Freshwater  passes  between  Shal- 
comb  and  Gheasel  Downs  (on  the 
latter  of  which  a  Jutish  cemetery 
was  discovered  and  many  objects  of 
ancient  art  exhumed  by  Mr.  G.  Hil- 
lier  about  20  years  since) :  it  is  dull 
and  uninteresting.  The  preferable 
way  is  by  the  new  military  road,  or 
along  the  crest  of  AfUm  Down, 
where  a  group  of  ancient  tumuli 
traditionally  marks  the  burial-place 
of  Arvald,  last  Jutish  King  of 
Wight,  and  his  followers,  killed  in 
balSe  with  Gead  walla.  The  island 
narrows  here  considerably,  and  the 
views  on  both  sides  are  of  great 
beauty.  Looking  S.E.,  we  take  in 
the  whole  line  of  coast  to  the  noble 
embattled  front  of  Si  Gatheiine's, 
broken  by  the  headlands  of  Brook 
and  Atherfield.  N.  the  eye  sweeps 
over  Yarmouth  and  the  freshwater 
peninsula  (Rte.  34)  to  the  opposite 
coast  as  fisur  as  St.  Aldhelm's  Head 
and  Portland.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  I  m.  from  Freshwater  Gate,  a 
small  monument,  recording  the  fate 
of  a  youth  who  was  dashed  to  pieces 
by  a  fall  (Aug.  28, 1846),  serves  as  a 
salutary  warning  against  approach- 
ing too  near  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

4  m.  from  Brook  we  descend  upon 
Freshwater  Gate,  where  are  two  ex- 
cellent hotels,  both  belonging  to  the 


same  proprietor  (the  Albion,  on  tlie 
shore ;  Lambert's,  the  larger  house, 
on  the  cliff),  and  where  lodging- 
houses  and  villas  are  rising  almost 
as  fast  as  hands  can  build  them. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
one  cottage,  "the  &bin"  (resorted 
to  by  Morland  the  painter),  was  the 
only  habitation.  Freshwater  Grate 
is  formed  by  one  of  the  transverse 
valleys  which  at  intervals  break  the 
continuity  of  the  chalk  ridge  (e.o.  at 
Brading,  Newport,  Shorwell),  here 
coming  quite  down  to  the  present 
sea-leveL  In  Freshwater  Bay  stand 
two  isolated  masses  of  chalk  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Needles.  One 
called  the  Stag  Bock  is  lumpish; 
the  other,  the  Arched  Bock  (or 
London  Bridge),  is  singularly  pic- 
turesque. The  little  river  Yar  rises 
here  almost  adjoining  the  Ghite,  and, 
flowing  N.,  widens  into  an  estuary 
below  Freshwater  Ghurch,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  Beds  of  post 
eocene  drift  flU  the  valley,  and  cap 
the  adjacent  cliffs,  in  which  ele- 
phants' teeth  have  been  found. 
Bemark  the  belts  of  black  flint 
running  across  the  white  chalk 
cliffs  like  black  lines  roled  across  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  At  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  bay  is  a  mie 
headland  of  chalk,  once  tunnelled 
by  a  deep  "sea-framing  cavern," 
which  fell  in  a  few  years  since,  on 
which  a  battery  has  been  erected. 
Just  round  this  headland,  accessible 
frrom  above,  is  Watcombe  Bay,  with 
dark-mouthed  caves,  and  a  fantastic 
isolated  pinnacle  of  chalk.  About 
200  yds.  from  the  Hotel  is  Fresh- 
water Cave,  which  may  be  entered 
on  foot  at  low  tide. 

Freshwater  Gate  is  an  admirable 
position  for  examining  the  coast 
scenery.  Its  attractions  for  the  ordi- 
nary tourist  are  great,  and  to  the 
geologist  they  are  almost  unrivalled. 
Alum  Bay,  Headon  Hill,  Golwell  and 
ToUand  Bays,  are  within  easy  reach 
for  the  pedestrian,  Hampstead  Hill 
is  quite  accessible  (for  all  these  see 
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Bte.  34),  and  a  not  over-l(mg^  walk 
will  take  the  tourist  to  the  Wealden 
strata  in  Compton  Bay  (ante). 

About  i  m.  W.  of  Freshwater  Gate, 
and  1.  of  the  main  road  to  Alum  Bay, 
but  carefully  secluded,  is  Farring/ord 
rAlfred  Tennyson,  Esq.).  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Laureate  has  been  thus 
described  by  himself: 

"  Where,  far  from  smoke  and  noise  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careless  order'd  garden. 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

Ton'U  have  no  scandal  while  yon  dine, 
Bat  honest  tallc  and  wholesome  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine. 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 

And  farther  on,  the  hoaiy  Channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand." 
3V>  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Freshwater  Chwreh  (All  Saints), 
1  m.  inland,  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  was  a  Tr.-Norm.  building 
of  no  great  interest,  though  the 
tower,  supported  by  a  Gothic  arch 
projecting  from  the  W.  wall,  was 
a  singular  feature.  It  contained  a 
quaint  epitaph  *Ho  the  most  ver- 
tuous  Mrs.  Anne  Toppe,  sometime 
of  the  privy  chamb^  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne''  (Anne 
of  Denmark),  **  by  a  memorable  pro- 
vidence preservea  out  of  the  flaines 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,"  d.  1648.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1876.  The  famous 
natural  philosopher  Dr.  B.  Hooke 
was  a  son  of  the  rector  of  Fresh- 
water. (See  for  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  his  early  strugjeles  Atirey's 
gossiping  Lives,  and  for  a  picture 
of  his  avaricious  old  age  WoocPs 
*  Athene.')  The  church,  which  had 
been  bestowed  by  FitzOsbome  on 
his  Abbey  of  Lire,  and  had  been 
seized  by  the  crown,  together  with 
the  property  of  other  alien  priories, 
was  granted  by  James  I.,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Abp.  Williams,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  village  is  of 
inconsiderable  size,  mostly  oonsistiug 


of  neat  lodging-houses;  but  the 
parish  is  large,  reaching  to  the 
Needles  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Yarmouth  on  the  other.  The  new 
Forts  (Bte.  34)  are  all  within  it,  and 
it  has  no  less  than  8  ooastgaard 
stations. 


ROUTE  34. 

NEWPORT  TO  YARMOUTH  AND  FRESH- 
WATER. [  NEWTOWN,  ALUM  BAY, 
THE  NEEDLES:  CALBOURNE.] 

By  Boad.    16  m. 

The  road  between  Newport  and 
Yarmouth  crosses  the  site  of  the 
forest  of  Parkhurst,  the  earliest 
recorded  royal  park,  appearing  as 
"the  King's  Park"  in  Domesday, 
It  was  a  district  of  3000  acres, 
nominally  held  by  the  Governor,  but 
really  a  common  for  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  It  was  enclosed  in 
1815, 1150  acres  being  reserved  by 
the  Grown  as  a  nursery  for  dockyard 
navy  timber,  but,  according  to  the 
latest  Parliamentary  accounts,  the 
annual  expenses  exceed  the  receipts. 
The  forest  is  intersected  by  roads, 
one  of  which,  called  Bue-street, 
takes  its  name  from  the  ancient 
British  road  which  made  its  way  by 
the  W.  side  of  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
through  Gatcombe  (the  valley  of  the 
Gate,  or  way),  to  the  S.  point  of  the 
island  at  Niton.  This  road  corre- 
sponded to  that  which  reached  the 
shore  of  the  mainland  at  Leap  (Bte. 
21),  and  is  the  traditional  route  of 
the  tin-merchants. 
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Entering  the  forest  a  short  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  barracks,  we  cross 
it  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  at  3  m. 
emerge  at  the  hamlet  of  P&rchfleld, 
where  the  nnusnal  sight  of  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  having  a  burial- 
ground  with  flower-decked  graves 
and  memorial  crosses,  attracts  no- 
tice. At  4}  m.  we  pass  the  pretty 
hamlet  of  Loch*8  Greeny  where  is  an 
exceedingly  neat  school-church,  and 
soon  after  we  quit  the  high  road 
for  a  beautiful  shaded  lane,  1  m. 
long,  which,  crossing  a  rude  bridge, 
conducts  to  the  decayed  town  of 
Newtown. 

This,  which  was  a  corporate  town 
of  some  importance  at  an  early  date, 
when  it  had  the  name  of  Franche- 
ville,  and  received  charters  from 
Aymar,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
from  Edward  II.,  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1377,  and 
lay  in  ruins  for  two  centuries,  but 
was  resettled  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth,'from  whom  it  received  a  charter 
as  "Newtown.**  Until  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  and  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Bills,  it  was  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  burgesses,  and  returned 
2  members  to  Parliament.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  named  John 
Churohill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (1678-81),  Admiral  Hop- 
son  (1705),  and  Qeorge  Canning 
(1796).  The  quaint  Townhall,  which, 
after  the  disfranchisement  was  used 
as  a  school,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
private  dwelling,  the  school  being 
removed  to  Lcck'a  Green  (ante). 
Under  the  old  corporation  the  chapel 
(dedicated  to  the  Holy  Qhost)  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  utter  decay,  and 
service  was  only  occasionally  held 
in  the  clergyman's  house,  but  Canon 
Woodhouse,  of  Winchester,  built  the 
present  edifice  about  1834.  It  is 
tolerable  E.E.,  with  a  good  E.  win- 
dow, and  has  on  N.  an  open  space 
with  trees,  looking  like  a  forest- 
glade,  but  in  reality  the  site  of 
Grold-street,  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  old  Franche- 


ville.  A  footpath  by  the  coast- 
guard station  leads  down  to  the 
Newtown  river,  a  widely-spreading-, 
but  shallow  inlet  of  the  Solent,  di- 
vided into  several  arms,  no  longer 
frequented  by  shipping,  but  profit- 
ably employed  as  oyster-breeding 
beds  and  salterns.  Brickmaking  is 
also  carried  on.  Newtown  was 
formerlv  a  chapelry  of  Calboume 
(post),  but  part  of  Shalfleet  having 
been  added,  it  is  now  a  parish  of 
some  400  Inhab.  The  village  itself 
has  but  one-fourth  of  the  number, 
and  consists  of  about  20  neat  oot- 
tages,  with  a  small  Jnn  (Newtown 
Arms).  It  is  a  very  pleasant,  quiet 
place,  well  worth  a  visit. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  and 
crossing  by  the  way  two  streamlets 
which  abound  in  trout,  we  reach, 
1|  m.  beyond  Newtown,  the  village 
of  Shalfleet,  where  the  Church  (tower 
and  north  doorway  Norm.,  with 
rudely  -  sculptured  tympanum,  the 
rest  E.  E.)  deserves  notice.  In  the 
chancel  is  preserved  a  large  monu- 
mental slab  of  shell  marble,  bearing 
the  shield  and  spear  of  some  un- 
known warrior  of  the  11th  or  12th 
century,  dug  up  in  the  churohyard. 
This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
from  which  to  visit^  the  celebrated 
"Hampstead  beds,*'  2  m.  N.W.,  rich 
in  tertiary  fluviatile  fossils,  dis- 
covered in  1852  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes.  Hampfltead-hill, 
which  may  be  also  visited  from 
Yarmouth,  rises  215  ft.  above  the 
sea.  (For  copious  details  see  Forbes's 
'Memoir  on  the  Tertiaries  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.') 

Passing  Ningwood  Green  on  8., 
and  Bouldner  on  N.,  we  reach  at 
10  m.  ThorUy,  a  village  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  which  once  possessed 
a  bam-like  church  (St.  Swithun), 
that  has  now  given  place  to  a  neat 
modem  stractiure,  but  a  part  of  the 
old  church  still  stands  in  the  burial- 
ground.  The  Rev.  W.  Petty  (uncle 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  William,  Bte. 
24),  who  got  together  the  marbles 
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known  as  the  Anindelian  (see 
Mandbooh  for  Oxford)^  was  vicar  of 
Thorley. 

11  m.  YarmotUh  (Inns:  George, 
formerly  the  house  of  the  Governor  of 
the  island ;  Sir  Robert  Holmes  enter- 
tained Charles  II.  in  it  in  1671,  and 
again  in  1675; — ^Bugle;  at  the  Bugle 
is  a  collection  of  birds  of  the  island, 
formed  by  the  father  of  the  present 
landlord,  and  of  fossils  since  added), 
is  the  principal  town  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  island  (Pop.  806).  It  has  long 
since  s^n  its  best  days,  but  is  now 
regaining  its  prosperity,  crowds  of 
visitors  passing  through  it  in  summer 
to  and  from  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of 
the  Island.  Steamers  run  several 
times  a  day  between  it  and  Lyming- 
ton,  and  once  a  day  to  and  from 
Cowes,  Ryde  and  Portsmouth;  you 
can  thus  reach  Southampton  also,  by 
changing  boats  at  Gowes.  For  the 
accommodation  of  this  traffic  a  mo- 
dem Fier,  distinct  from  the  Town 
quay,  has  been  erected. 

Yarmouth  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  13th  century, 
when  it  received  a  charter  ftom  Bald- 
win de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  then 
Lord  of  the  Island.  King  John 
twice  visited  it  on  his  way  to  his 
lost  French  duchies,  1206  and  1214. 
Its  prosperity  received  a  terrible 
check  in  1377,  when  it  was  "  wholly 
burnt  and  made  desolate"  by  the 
French,  who  devastated  it  again  in 
1524,  burning  the  church.  A  few 
years  later  Henry  VIII.  protected  it 
by  the  erection  of  the  CasUe  or 
block-house,  still  existing,  and  armed 
with  a  few  guns,  though  condemned 
as  useless  by  the  Defence  Com- 
mission of  1859.  The  reign  of  James 
I.  was  a  time  of  improvement  for 
Yarmouth,  as  for  the  island  in 
general;  and  under  Charles  I.  the 
church,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
since  the  last  inroad  of  the  French, 
was  rebuilt.  Yarmouth,  like  New- 
town, returned  2  members  till  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  when 
both  were  placed  in  Schedule  A.  The 


largest  number  of  voters  recorded  for 
some  tiine  before  its  disfranchisement 
was  9.  Among  its  representatives 
is  Philip  Ivord  Lisle,  the  brother  of 
Algernon  Sidney.  Sir  Philip  Francis 
in  1784,  and  Sir  John  Copley  (after- 
wards Lord  Lyndhurst)  in  1818, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
members  for  Yarmouth.  The  in- 
habitants were  formerly  noted  for 
smuggling,  and  almost  every  old 
house  that  is  pulled  down  at  the 
present  day  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
fact  A  rather  extensive  clearance 
a  few  years  ago  laid  bare  a  complete 
system  of  secret  recesses,  imder- 
ground  passages,  <and  hearthstones 
which  had  served  as  trap  doors; 
some  of  the  hiding-places  still  con- 
tained spirits,  tobacco,  and  lace, 
but  of  course,  all  was  *'  mouldy  for 
lack  of  use." 

The  position  of  Yarmouth  is  an 
advantageous  one.  Alum  Bay, 
Freshwater,  and  all  the  delightful 
scenery  of  the  peninsula,  are  withiu 
an  easy  ramble  (pott).  The  climate 
is  good,  the  bathing  excellent,  and 
few  places  on  the  coast  offer  greater 
facilities  for  boatiug.  The  only 
objects  of  interest  of  the  town  itself 
are  the  church,  the  long  causeway 
and  bridge  over  the  Yar,  commandiug 
a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  coast,  and 
the  George  Hotel.  Of  this  the  front 
is  modernized,  and  the  handsome 
flight  of  steps  removed,  from  which, 
says  local  tradition,  the  merry 
Monarch  addressed  his  loving  sub- 
jects, who  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  safe  landing  at  Puckaster 
(Rte.  33).  The  house  is  also  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  mean  dwelling 
in  which  Charles  I.  rested  awhile  on 
his  enforced  journey  to  Hurst  Castle 
(Rte.  27). 

The  Church,  built  in  1635  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  brief,  has  a  square 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  looks 
like  a  relic  of  some  earlier  edifice. 
It  has  been  well  restored,  has 
several  painted  windows,  and  a 
very  handsome  bronze  lecteni,  oma- 
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mcDted  with  silver  and  precious 
stones.  The  Holmes  Chapel  is 
ahnost  filled  with  the  achievements 
of  the  family,  and  a  colossal  statue 
in  white  marble  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Hohnes,  the  captor  of  New 
York  (named  by  him  in  honour  of 
his  royal  patron  James  Duke  of 
York),  whose  prize  of  Gruinea  gold, 
from  which  the  first  guineas  were 
coined,  has  left  a  permanent  record 
in  our  language — 

*'  Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  general's  fight. 
Who  first  bewitch'd  our  eyes  with  Guinea 
gold."  DBTDKM'd  Annut  MirabUii 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  second 
in  his  duel  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (Rte.  8,  Barnes);  and  who 
excited  Mr.  Pepys's  jealousy  by 
coming  into  the  pew  with  him  and 
his  wife  '*  in  his  gold-laced  suit,  at 
which  I  was  troubled"  (a  pique 
made  up  over  a  supper  of  lobsters  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  Trinity  House) ; 
who  died  governor  of  the  island  1692, 
having  secured  an  influence  for  his 
family  which  they  maintained  till  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  regularly  nominat- 
ing the  4  members  for  Newport  and 
Yarmouth.  The  statae  is  cut  from  a 
block  of  marble  captured  at  sea,  by 
his  son,  which  was  intended  to 
ornament  Versailles. 

Yarmouth  was  long  the  residence 
of  Sir  W.  Symonds,  me  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  his  (modem)  castel- 
lated house  is  a  striking  object  from 
the  sea.  On  E.  is  the  Mount  (late 
Lady  Burrard),  and  across  the  es- 
tuary Norton  (Sir  W.  G.  B.  Hamond- 
Gneme). 


Excursions  to  the  Freshwater  Penin- 
sula. 

ri.)  The  little  river  Yar,  which 
falls  into  the  Yarmouth  estuary 
(that  which  runs  into  Brading  Haven 
(Rte.  29)  is  called  the  East  Yar,  or 
Brading  river),  almost  insulates  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island ;  it 
rises  close  to  Freshwater  Gate,  ^*and 


within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  which, 
in  stormy  weather  has  been  seen  to 
break   over   the    narrow   ridge    of 
separation,  and  mingle  its  salt  waves 
with  ike  fresh  waters  of  the  river- 
head." — Thome.    The  estuarv  itself 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Frewwater 
Mills  (2  m.).     The  tourist  may  pro- 
ceed thither  in  a  boat,  walk  thence 
to  Headon-hill  (about  2  m.)  (post^, 
visit  Alum  Bav  and  the  Needles, 
and  returning  along  the  Freshwater 
Cliffs,  regain  his  boat  at  Freshwater 
by  descending  the  bank  of  the  Yar. 
This  will  be  a  round  of  about  12  m. 
There  are  2  excellent  Hotels  at  Alum 
Bay,  with  a  newly  erected  Pier,  but 
the  ascent  to  the  table-land  above  is 
difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
in  wet  weather;  and  2  others  at 
Freshwater  Gate,  at  either  of  which 
the  visitor  who  desires  to  give  more 
than  a  day  to  this  part  of  the  island 
will  do  well  to  establish  himself. 
Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles  may  also 
be  visited  from  Yarmouth  by  crossing 
the  bridge,    and    passing   through 
Norton  and  Weston.    By  this  route 
(post)  the  distance  out  is  about  5  m. 
At  Headon-hill,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Alum  Bay,  the  tourist  is  in  sight  of 
the  finest  and  most  striking  scenery 
of  the  island.    "  The  chalk,"  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  bay,  '*  forms  an  un- 
broken face  nearly  everywhere  per- 
pendicular,  and    in    some    places 
formidably     projecting;    and     the 
tenderest  stains  of  ochreous  yellow 
and  greemsh  moist  vegetation,  vary, 
without  breaking,  its  sublime  uni- 
formity.     This  vast  wall  extends 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is 
more  than  400  ft.  in  height ;  it  ter- 
minates by  a  thin  projection  of  a 
bold,    broken    outline;    and    the 
wedge-shaped  Needle  Bocks,  rising 
out  of  the  olue  waters,  continue  the 
cliff,  in  idea,    beyond   its    present 
boundary,  and  give  an  awAil  im- 
pression of  the  stormy  ages  which 
have  gradually  devoured  its  enor- 
mous mass.    The  pearly  hue  of  the 
chalk  tmder  certain  conditions  of 
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the  atmosphere  and  light  is  beyond 
description  by  words,  and  probably 
out  of  the  power  e?en  of  the  pencil 
to  portray. 

"  The  magical  repose  of  this  side 
of  the  bay  is  wonderfully  contrasted 
by  the  torn  forms  and  vivid  colouring 
of  the  clay  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  do  not,  as  at  Whitecliff,  pre- 
sent rounded  headlands  clothed  with 
turf  and  shrubs,  but  offer  a  series  of 
points  of  a  scalloped  form,  and 
which  are  often  sharp  and  pinnacled. 
Deep,  rugged  chasms  divide  the 
strata  in  many  places,  and  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  appears  in  any  part. 
,  All  is  wild  ruin.  The  tints  of  the 
cliffs  are  so  bright  and  so  varied  that 
they  have  not  the  aspect  of  anything 
natural.  Deep  purpUsh  red,  dusky 
blue,  bright  ochreous  yellow,  grey 
nearly  approaching  to  white,  and 
absolute  black,  succeed  each  other, 
as  sharply  defined  as  the  stripes  in 
silk;  and  after  rains,  the  sun,  which 
fix>m  about  noon  till  his  setting,  in 
summer,  illuminates  them  more  and 
more,  gives  a  brilliancy  to  some  of 
these  nearly  as  resplendent  as  the 
bright  lights  on  real  silk.  Small 
vessels  often  lie  in  this  bay  fur  the 
purpose  of  loading  chalk  and  sand  ; 
and  they  serve  admirably  to  show 
the  majestic  size  or  the  cUffe,  under 
whose  shade  they  lie  diminished 
almost  to  nothing." — Sir  H,  Engle- 
fidd. 

The  geological  character  of  Alum 
Bay  and  Headon-hill  precisely  re- 
sembles that  of  Whitecliff  Bay  at 
the  extreme  E.  end  of  the  island 
(Ete.  29).  At  both  places  the  chalk 
joins  the  freshwater  deposits  and  the 
London  clay;  and  although  the 
strata  are  strangely  dislocated  and 
contorted  at  Headon-hill,  thereby 
presenting,  as  above  remarked,  a 
very  different  landscape  from  that 
of  Whitecliff  Bay,  the  order  of  the 
deposits  will  be  found  to  be  the 
same.  In  both  cases  the  freshwater 
deposits  (farthest  N.,forming  Headon- 
hill  itself)  are  the  uppermost  series; 


then  follow,  S.,  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  Bag^ot  beds.  The  fine 
white  sands,  still  worked  for  the 
London  and  Bristol  glass-houses, 
belong  to  the  upper  series.  The 
dark  clays  of  the  middle  series 
follow,  including  the  strata  known 
as  the  Barton  and  Bracklesham  beds, 
with  solid  beds  of  lignite,  or  coal, 
from  15  to  27  inches  thick ;  layers  of 
septaria  or  cement  stones;  and  a 
great  variety  of  fossil  shells  and 
corals.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
lower  series,  a  succession  of  vertical 
sections  of  varied  and  brilliantly 
coloured  sands  and  clays,  with  a 
thickness  of  at  least  660  ft.  There 
are  no  animal  remains  in  this  series, 
but  frequent  bands  of  lignite  and 
other  vegetable  matters  occur,  and 
one  thin  band  of  pipe-clay  is 
crowded  with  leaves  of  land-plants 
of  subtropical  genera  in  exquisite 
preservation.  Next  come  the  Lon- 
don clay,  or  Bognor  beds,  of  dark 
clay,  or  sand  of  marine  origin; 
divided  by  a  band  of  flint  pebbles 
from  the  plastic  clays,  consisting  of 
mottled  clay  without  fossils,  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  chalk. 
The  thickness  of  the  eocene  strata, 
from  the  chalk  to  the  uppermost 
bed  in  Headon-hill,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  to  be  1660  ft.  For  a 
thorough  notice  of  this  district,  so 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  see 
Forbes's  and  Bristow*s  *  Memoirs,* 
published  by  the  Geological  Survey; 
also  Mantell's  popular  *■  G^logy  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and  the  admirable 
memoir  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Aug.  1846. 

The  variegated  and  deeply  tinted 
sands,  marls,  and  clays  which  render 
the  cliff  here  so  very  remarkable, 
belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  Bag- 
shot  series,  including  the  Barton 
and  Bracklesham  beds.  ''The 
variety  of  the  vertical  layers  is 
endless,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  vivid  stripes  of  a  particoloured 
tulip.     On  cutting  down  pieces  of 
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the  cliff  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
extreme  brightness  of  the  colours, 
and  the  delicacy  and  thinness  of  the 
several  layers  of  white  and  red  sand, 
shale  and  white  sand,  yellow  clay 
and  white  and  red  sand;  and  indeed 
almost  every  imaginable  combina- 
tion of  these  materials." — Webster, 
Gi^lasses  filled  with  these  coloured 
sands,  arranged  in  fantastic  patterns, 
are  sold  everywhere  in  the  island, 
though  the  little  bazaar  at  Alum 
Bay  is  now  closed.  The  fine  white 
sand  of  the  upper  Bagshot  series  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
china,  and  is  exported  at  the  rate  of 
from  3000  to  4000  tons  annually. 
Alum  (whence  the  name  of  the  bay) 
exudes  from  the  cliff  in  a  yellow 
incrustation,  and  in  the  16th  century 
formed  an  article  of  manufacture 
here. 

Headon-hill  itself  rises  397  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  and  commands  from 
its  summit  views  over  Totland  and 
Colwell  Bays,  where  the  cliffs  ex- 
hibit alternations  of  marine  and 
freshwater  strata.  At  Bramble  Chine, 
in  CJolwell  Bay,  is  a  thick  bed  of 
oyster-shells,  the  valves  being  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  as  when  living. 
Among  the  fossil  shells  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  cliffs  of  these  bays 
are  Cytherea  incrassata  and  Neritina 
concava.  An  abundant  supply  of 
fossil  shells,  in  great  perfection  and 
variety,  may  be  procured  from  these 
Bays  and  Headon-hill. 

The  tourist  should  walk  round 
Alum  Bay  below  the  cliffs,  or  he 
may  make  the  circuit  in  a  boat. 
From  the  point  where  the  coloured 
sands  meet  the  chalk  a  path  leads  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  whence  the 
military  road  conducts  the  tourist  to 
the  extreme  W.  point  of  the  island, 
where  formerly,  at  an  elevation  of 
474  ft.,  stood  the  lighthouse,  removed 
in  1861,  as,  being  often  enveloped  in 
fogs,  it  was  almost  useless.  From 
this  point  an  excellent  view  of 
Scratcliell's  Bay,  of  the  Needles,  of 
Alum  Bay,  and   of  the  coasts   of 


Hants  and  Dorset,  is  obtained.  The 
extreme  point  overlooking  the 
Needles  is  occupied  by  a  battery. 
The  Needles,  '*  isolated  masses  of 
the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
middle  range  of  downs,  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  decomposition 
and  wearing  away  of  the  roc^  in  the 
direction  of  the  joints  or  fissures  with 
which  the  strata  are  traversed,*' 
stretch  out  seaward  in  nearly  a 
straight  line.  There  are  5  rocks 
(although  only  3  rise  boldly  out  of 
the  water),  the  last  of  which  was 
isolated  between  the  years  1815-20, 
before  which  the  connecting  portion 
was  perforated  by  a  large  arch.  A- 
rock  considerably  higher  than  either 
of  those  now  existing,  which  formed 
a  slender  pinnacle  of  about  120  ft., 
fell  in  the  year  1764.  It  was  the 
original  "  Needle,"  and  was  called  by 
seamen  "the  pillar  of  Lofs  wife*' 
rin  Speed's  map  it  figures  as  **  the 
Ghost").  The  anffular  or  wedge- 
shaped  form  of  these  rocks  has 
resulted,  according  to  Mantell,  from 
the  highly  inclined  northward  dip 
(80°)  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  coast 
scenery  the  tourist  should  pass  in  a 
boat  between  Alum  Bay  and  Fresh- 
water Gate ;  no  sight  from  the 
clifis  will  suffice,  any  more  than 
any  verbal  description.  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting,  particularly 
to  those  who  take  pleasiure  in 
aquatic  excursions,  than  to  sail  be- 
tween and  round  the  Needles.  The 
wonderfully  coloured  cliffs  of  Alum 
Bay,  the  lofty  and  towering  chalk 
precipices  of  Scratchell's  Bay,  of  the 
most  dazzling  whiteness  and  the  most 
elegant  forms,  the  magnitude  and 
singularity  of  the  spiry,  insulated 
masses,  which  seem  at  every  instant 
to  be  shifting  their  situations,  and 
give  a  mazy  perplexity  to  the  place, 
the  screaming  noise  of  the  aquatic 
birds,  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  occasioning 
not  unfrequently  a  slight  degree  of 
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danger, —  all  iheae  drcnmstanceB 
oombine  to  raise  in  the  mind  unusual 
emotions,  and  to  giYe  to  the  scene  a 
character  highly  singular  and  even 
romantic'*^§ir  JBT.  EngUfiM.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Needles 
have  been  at  all  times  a  terror  to 
manners^  and  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  on  the  most  western  rock, 
where  a  very  deep-toned  bell  is  rung 
by  machinery  in  foggy  weather. 
Few  of  the  "approaches**  to  Eng- 
land, make  a  greater  impression  on 
foreigners.  ''In  due  time,"  writes 
Mr.  Bush,  American  ambassador  in 
ISlTt^we  approached  the  Keedles. 
The  spectacle  waa  grand.  Our 
officeis  gazed  in  adnuiation.  The 
yery  men,  who  swarmed  upon  the 
deck,  made  a  pause  to  look  upon  the 
giddy  height.  The  most  exact  steer- 
age seemed  necessary  to  saye  the 
ship  from  the  sharp  rocks  that  com- 
press the  waters  into  the  narrow 
straits  below.  But  she  passed  easily 
through.  There  ia  something  im- 
posing in  entering  England  by  this 
access.  I  afterwards  entered  at 
Dover  in  a  packet  from  Calais ;  my 
eye  fixed  upon  the  sentinels  as  they 
slowly  paced  the  heights.  But  those 
cliffs,  bold  as  they  are,  and  immor- 
talized by  Shakspeare,  did  not  equal 
the  passage  through  the  Needles.'' 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Needlea 
Point  (the  W.  point  of  the  island)  is 
Scratt^ielVs  Bay,  only  to  be  reached 
by  boat,  much  smaller  than  Alum 
Bay,  but  very  picturesque.  T" 
cliffs  here  are  entirely  of  chalk; 
and  in  their  face,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lower  beds  of  the  bent 
strata,  a  magnificent  arch,  800  ft. 
high,  has  be^  produced,  and  forms 
an  alcove  that  overhangs  the  beach 
150  ft.  The  tourist  should  land  here. 
The  scene  in  front  of  this  arch, 
which  looks  directly  upon  the 
Needles,  is  very  wild  and  striking. 
Just  within  the  bay  a  dark-mouthed 
cave  runs  aa  much  as  300  feet  into 
the  cliffs. 

Beyond  Scratohell's  Bay  stretchw 

[Surreif,  <fcc.] 


away  eastward  the  long  mnge  of  the 
Freibwater  Cliffs,  **  a  succession  of 
mural  precipices  of  chalk,  from  400 
to  upwards  of  600  ft  in  height.  The 
&oe  of  these  oliffis,  when  seen  from 
the  sea  at  a  short  distance,  has  a 
remarkable  appearance^  &om  the 
rows  of  flints  which  score  the  surface 
of  the  white  rock  with  fine  dark 
parallel  lines,  running  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  section."-— Jlfan^.  The  line 
of  cliffs  called  the  Main  Semh,  about 
600  ft.  in  height,  commencing  imme* 
diately  E.  of  Scu^tchell's  Bay»  is  the 
finest  part  of  this  range.  On  the 
projecting  shelves  of  the  zofsk,  quite 
inaccessible  from  below,  sea  oirda 
congpregate  in  enormous  numbers, 
sitting  in  the  breeding  season,  in 
tiers,  one  above  another,  so  as  almost 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  diffl  The 
report  of  a  gun  will  raise  such  a 
cloud  of  wings  as  literally  to  darken 
the  air.  Among  the  Dirds  to  be 
found  here  are — ^puffins,  roc^  pigeons, 
razor-biUs,  guillemots,  starlings^  wil- 
locks,  daws,  guUs,  cormorants,  Cor- 
nish choughs,  and  ^der  ducks.  The 
islanders  take  these  birds  and  their 
eggs  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
very  good  eating)  by  a  rope  let  down 
from  above,  and  fastened  to  an  iron 
bar  at  the  top  of  the  eliff.  The 
climber,  like  the  men  of  Shetland  or 
Faroe^  sits  on  a  cross-stick  lashed  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rope.  Thera 
are  several  eaves  in  the  line  of  cliffs, 
2  of  which^  called  Lord  Holmes'A 
Parlour  and  Eatchen^  are  very  pic« 
turesque.  A  little  beyond  is  the 
Wedge  Moek^  a  mass  of  ehalk  curi« 
ously  fixed  between  the  eliff  aiyl  a 
detached  pyramid  of  rock.  Here  th^ 
tourist  should  lan^  and  exaiQine  the 
cliffs,  nearer  at  hand.  He  will  find 
that  their  gr^t  height  renders  it 
difficult  ip  estimate  from  the  watev 
the  size  of  their  green  t^oiaces  and 
rooky  ledges.  Remark  th^  singula]^ 
clearness  of  ^e  wat^r  hei^e;  objecta 
are  distinctly  visible  at  a  depth  oC 
many  ft^tboiiyW 
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The  pBinter  Morland,  bom  at 
Kastbourne  (see  Handbook  for  Sus- 
sex), sketched  frequently  along  this 
coast.  **His  frequent  visits  to  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,*'  writes 
Hassell  (^Memoirs  of  Morland'), 
**  made  him  known  to  every  publican 
and  fisherman  thai  resided  in  those 
parts."  The  ♦'OaWn,''  then  the  only 
inn  at  Freshwater  Gate,  was  his 
&TOurite  resort  in  ^  the  frequent  and 
sudden  excursionfi  into  the  country  " 
which  the  ocmtinued  series  of  em- 
barrassments, caused  by  his  careless 
and  profligate  habits,  rendered  neces- 
sary. At  Yarmouth,  in  1799,  Mor- 
land and  his  companion  were  appre- 
hended by  General  Don  as  spies, 
maiohed  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Newport,  and  only  dismissed  ,  with 
a  strict  order  that  they  were  to  draw 
no  more  on  the  island. 

(2.)  The  Chad  WaVc  round  the 
Freshwater  peninsula  (about  12  m.) 
is  most  attraotiETe,  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  conveniently 
broken  at  Alum  Bay,  where  there  is 
good  hotel  accommodation. 

Leaving  Yarmouth  by  the  toll- 
bridge  over  the  estuary,  you  soon 
pass  Norton  (Sir  G.  W.  E.  Hamond- 
Grffime),  and  next  the  casemated 
F<yrt  Victoria,  which  has  replaced 
an  Elizabethan  stronghold,  called 
Carey's  Sconce.  Bearing  8.W.  you 
next  see  Clfff-end  Fort,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  "the  brick 
3-decker,"  from  its  8  tiers  of  gtms. 
These  two  forts,  in  conjunction  with 
2  open  batteries  N.  and  S.,  are  meant 
to  co-operate  with  Hurst  Oastle 
(Bte.  27)  in  barring  the  passage  of 
Ihe  Needles.  Clifif-end  is  near  the 
site  of  Worsley's  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YHI.  Inland  is  the 
village  of  Colwdl,  abounding  in 
lodging-houses,  and  towering  over 
it,  on  Golden-hill,  is  another  fort,  of 
large  dimensions.  Next  you  arrive 
at  Hatherwood  Point,  where  another 
battery  commands  Alum  Bay.  The 
clifis  of  freshwater  eocene  are  liere 


loose  and  crumbly,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  little  springs,  which, 
oozing  through  the  soft  strata,  pro- 
duce mud  torrents  that  render  it 
difficult  to  climb  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  belt  of  ^rm  sand  at  their 
base,  where  walking  is  agreeable, 
though  of  course  the  state  of  the 
tide  must  be  looked  to.  Soon  you 
reach  Alum  Bay,  and  have  a  choice 
of  routes.  If  in  need  of  refreshment, 
you  will  take  the  indifferent  path 
from  the  Pier,  and  so  reach  the  Hotel 
on  high  ground,  or  you  may  continue 
^  m.  fhrtner  W.,  where  the  footing  is 
much  better,  and  the  ascent  conse- 
quei^tly  easier,  to  the  military  road, 
which  conducts  to  the  Needles  Point 
battery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Light- 
house. Permission  to  enter  is  readily ' 
accorded,  and  from  the  rampart  we 
enjoy  a  view  far  into  Dorsetshire  W., 
over  the  New  Forest  N.,  and  midway 
to  Cherbourg  S.  * 

Preparing  to  return,  we  now  face 
eastward,  and  proceed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  High  Down,  past  the  Beacon. 
483  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nodes, 
to  Freshwater  CUte.  The  views  are 
glorious,  and  the  walk  along  the 
springy  turf,  fenned  by  fresh  breezes 
from  across  the  wide  waters,  most 
invigorating.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
edge.  The  slope  is  rapid,  the  grass 
thin  and  wiry,  and  a  single  false  step 
may  be  fatal.  Arrived  at  Freshwater 
Gate  the  return  to  Yarmouth  may 
be  varied,  hj  proceeding  through 
Easton,  Wilmmgham  (mere  hamlets), 
and  Thorley ,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Yar. 
The  distance  (4  m.)  is  about  the  same 
as  through  Freshwater. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Undercliff,  you  will  readi 
Ventnor  by  reversing  the  journey 
described  in  Rte.  33 ;  or  you  caa 
proceed  to  Newport  (for  Oowes  or 
Ryde)  by  quitting  that  road  at  I  m. 
N.  of  Brook  (4  m.).  In  this  case 
you  will,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over 
Blottiston    Down,  reach  at    6  m. 
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Calboume,  a  very  pretty  village,  with 
viaeclad  cottages  round  the  green, 
and  a  venerable-looking  cliurch 
which  may  well  tempt  the  tourist  a 
few  hundred  yards  out  of  his  road. 
The  Church  (All  Saints)  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  in  a  tolerable 
style.  The  ancient  portions  are 
good  plain  E.  E.,  with  Norm,  traces. 
The  E.  window  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  window  tracery,  and  has 
been  figured  in  Britton's  Arch,  Antiq., 
vol.  V.  The  N.  transept  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  chapel  oy  the  late  Sir 
B.  Simeon,  of  Swainston.  There  is 
a  Brass,  removed  from  its  tomb,  to 
one  of  the  Montacutes  of  Swainston, 
which  deserves  attention,  though 
sadly  mutilated  ;  and  a  mural  brass 
in  the  chancel  to  the  "  revered,  re- 
ligious, and  learned  preacher,  Daniel 
Evance,**  the  intruding  minister 
of  Oalboume  during  the  Common- 
wealth (d.  1652),  with  the  anagram 
on  his  name  "I  can  deal  even.*' 
Nicholas  Udal,  Master  of  Eton,  the 
"  plagosus  Orbilius  "  of  poor  Thomas 
Tusser's  boyhood,  was  rector  of 
Calbourne,  temp.  Edward  VI.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 


freshwater  limestone,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shells  (see  Man^), 
Adjoining  the  village  is  Wesiover 
(O.  Moulton-Barrett,  Esq.)-  Swains- 
ton (Sir  B.  J.  Simeon,  Bt.),  a  modem 
Palladian  edifice,  is  soon  after  passed, 
lying  N.  of  the  Newport  road.  The 
manor  was  granted  by  King  Egbert 
to  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  and  was 
resigned  to  Edward  I.  by  Bp.  John 
de  Pontissara.  Of  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace some  remains  are  incorporated 
in  the  modem  house.  A  2-light 
Norm,  window,  and  the  E.  gable  of 
an  early  Dec.  chapel,  are  worth 
examination.  Edward  I.  visited 
Swainston,  and  his  son  Edward 
II.  settled  it  on  his  sister  Mary,  a 
nun  at  Ambresbury..  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Warwick  *'the  King- 
maker,'* *•  false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,"  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
woods  rt,  about  Bowridge,  and 
under  the  downs,  the  rare  flowering 
calamint  (  C  sylvatica)  may  be  found. 
The  castle  and  village  of  .Carisbrooke 
soon  appear  in  front;  and  1  m. 
further  we  reach  Newport,  11  m. 
(Bte.  80). 
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ABBOT. 


^bbot,  Abp.,  birthplace,  me- 
moflalB  Of.  75, 75;  hospital 
founded  by,  73;  keeper 
shot  by,  i«2.    ^ 

Abbot's  Ann,  its  former  pos- 
sesmrs,  church,  jjo, 

Worthy,  177. 

Abembawe,  Jerry,  a  haunt 
of,  105. 

Abinger,  church.  Hall,  Ham- 
mer, Common,  6).  g 

Aclea,  supposed  site  of,  95. 

Ad  Lapidem,  site  of,  291. 

Addington  Park,  its  pur- 
chase by  the  Abps.  of 
Canterbury,  2]  ;  church, 
traditions  of,  24. 

Addisoombe-road,  stat,  18, 
22. 

Addlestone,  stat.,  the  Crouch 
oak,  tradition  of  WicklifTe, 
Princess  Mary's  Village 
Homes,  i6t. 

Adelaide,  Queen,  school 
founded  by,  17;  asylum, 
18. 

Afton  Down,  tumuli  on,  426. 

Albany  Barracks,  414. 

Albnry,  modem  church, 
park,  66;  "cathedral,** 
gardens,  designed  by 
Erelyn,  67;  chalk  ridge 
near,  68. 

Aldershot  Camp,  172;  sta- 
tions. North  and  South 
Gamps,  173;  permanent 
church,  Queen's  Pavilion, 
Cnsar's  Camp,  174;  the 
town,  iM. 

Aldfold,  church,  183. 

AlAred,  King,  grave  of,  268. 

Alflrpd,  the  Atheling,  scene 
ofhis  murder,  71. 

Alfired's  Acre,  12a 

Alice  Holt  Forest,  Boman 
potteiy  in,  218. 


AUKSSRWYKEL 

Alleyne,  Fdward,  Dulwlch 
College  founded  by,  79. 

Almner's  Bams  and  Its 
owners,  166. 

Alresford,  stat.,  church,  2j8, 

«39- 

Old,  church,  238. 

Alton,  road  tnm.  Famhatn 
to,  story  of  the  pass,  218 ; 
stat.,  markets,  Quakers, 
church,  scene  of  a  fight  in 
time  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, celebrities,  219. 
Alum  Bay,  described  by 
£nglefield,4|o;  geological 
structure,  coloured  sands, 
pier,  4,1, 412. 
Alyerbank,    near    Goflport, 

2n. 
Alyerstoke,    church,    com- 
munity of,  21}. 
Alverstone    Mill,    Isle    of 

Wight,  402,  410. 
Amelia,  Princess,  ranger  of 

Richmond  Park,  124. 
America,  Isle  of  Wight,  396. 
Ampfield,  church,  2't8. 
Amport,  road  fh>m  Andover 
to,  j|o;  churdi,   House, 
park,  J  J  I. 
Ampress  Farm,  origin  of  the 

name,  358. 
Andover  Junct.  Stat,  328; 
electioneering  at,  church, 
history,  picturesque  view, 
329 ;  churches  to  be  visited 
firom,  33a 
Andred's  Weald,  forests  in- 
cluded in,  196. 
Andrews,  Rev.  Dr.,  <rf  God- 
aiming,  iTi. 
Anerley,  station,  entrance  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Gar- 
dens, 18. 
Anglesea,    watering-place 

near  Gosport,  212. 
Ankerwyke    Pumish,  now 
Cooper's  Hill,  lid. 


ABTOUB. 

Anne,  Queen,  in  Woolmer 

Forest,  197. 
Anne    Boleyn's    Well,   at 

Carshalton,  85. 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  place  of 

her  death,  121. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  traditionary 

residence  of,  $4. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Oatlands 

the  fkvourlte  residence  of, 

113;  Byfleet  Manor  seUled 

on,  169. 
Anne's  Hill,  St.,  magnificent 

view  from,  ori|dnal  name 

of,  the  Nun's  Well,  165 ; 

house,  portraits,  memories 

of  Foz,  166. 
Anningsley,  Thomas  Day's 

labours  at,  167. 
Anton,  the,  landscape  of  the 

valley  ot,   Abbot's  Ann, 

on,  330. 
Appley  Towers,  399,  392. 
App's  Court,  near  Walton, 

112. 
Appulduroombe,  et3nnology 

ol;  memorial  obelisk,  old 

priory,  415. 
Apse,  ble  of  Wight,  396. 
Architecture,  examples  of, 

in  Surrey,  3;  in  Hamp- 
shire, 190;  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight.  383. 
Ardemes,  the,  ancient  resi- 
dence of,  53. 
Argyle,  John,  Duke  of;  at 

Richmond,  129. 
Arte,  source  of  the.  Junction 

of,  with  the  Itchen,  241 ; 

p<nul  formed  by,  243. 
Armsworth  House,  239. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  birthplace  of, 

412. 
Aireton  church,  408;  Down, 

view  firom,  409. 
Arthur,  King,    hia  Bound 
Table    in    the    County 
Court,  Winchester,  269. 
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ABYALD. 

ArnOd,  last  Jutish  king  of 
WUdit.  bnrial-plaoe  of; 
426;  death  of  hla  ions, 
H3' 

Asb,  Stat ,  17J ;  Ghorch^near 
Aldenhot,  175. 

Green,  stat,  171. 

Asbe  Park,  ju, 

Asbey,  stat.,  400. 

Down,  Tiews  from,  sea- 
mark, farm,  410. 

Ashley,  chnicb,  341. 

• Park,  near  Walton,  111. 

Afthstead,  stat..  Park,  chnrch, 

Atbelstaa,  cattle  bnUt  by, 
46;  his  mints  in  Win- 
chester, 244;  in  SoaAi- 
ampton,  192, 

Atherfleld  F«>liit,  rocks,  423. 

Aubrey,  his  descriptloii  of 
Osterham,  31;  commen- 
dation of  the  air  on  the 
Kent  border  of  Surrey,  40 ; 
observations  on  the  people 
of  Dorking.  58;  Shore 
Parsooaffe  described  by, 
66 ;     Mother     Lndlam's 

i  Gave,  155;  story  of  the 
fight  at  Kingston,  104; 
streams  flowing  past 
Newark  Priory,  14);  on 
Knnnymede,  135;  retreat 
at  Bagshot  described  by, 
1 19;  tradition  of  Qodalm- 
log  reooonted  by,  177. 

Augosiinian  canons,  priory 
of,  at  Taodridge,  39; 
priory  founded  bgr  William 
de  Warren,  49;  priory 
founded  by  RualddeCal- 
va,  142 ;  priory  at  Mcrton, 
100;  fitim  on  the  site  of  a 
priory  of,  an ;  priory  near 
Southampton,  J03 ;  priory 
removed  fh>m  Pordiester 
to  Southwick,  2?7 ;  priory 
at  Mottiflfont.  342;  Christ- 
ehnroh  Priory,  36$ ;  priory 
of  Breamore,  176. 

Austen,  Jane,  birthplace  of; 
288 ;  memorial  slab,  291. 

Austins,  St.,  near  Lymlng- 
ton,  J57- 

Avlngton,  Junction  of  rivers 
at,  241 ;  house  on  the  site 
of  the  OountesB  of  Shrews- 
bury's mansion,  241. 

Avon,  the,  with  the  South- 
ampton Water.  encIo^ing 
the  **Iieasof  Nate"  J44; 
reach  below  Sopley,  sal- 
mon fishery,  J71 ;  estuary, 
164. 

Avon  Tyrrel,  3714 


BEACON  HILL. 


Baddesley,   North,    church, 

,   South,       preceptory, 

groaning  tree  of,  j$8. 

Bagshot  village,  Howard's 
retirement  to,  Park,  i}8; 
heath,  cultivation  of,  land- 
scape, 119. 

sand,  geological  fea- 
tures, 6;  extent,  172. 

Balham,  stat.,  26. 

Balksbury,  or  Folksbury, 
IntrenchTwmt,  jja 

Ballards,  2f. 

Banks,  Sir  Edward,  tablet 
inscribed  to,  J  t. 

Banstead,  stat.,  Down,  walk 
over,  village  and  church, 
87. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  grave 
of.  21. 

Bargate  stone,  180. 

Bariufe,  Str  Francis,  church 
built  by,  289, 

Bam  Elms,  its  owners,  118. 

Barnes,  stat.,  117;  Tonson's 
house,  duel  fought  at, 
church,  bridge,  118. 

Chine,  42  j. 

Barrow  Green,  49. 

Barrowf,  gee  Tumuli. 

Barton,Oratory,  Court  House, 
4i|. 

CUfTs  in  Ghristchnrch 

Bay,  j6i. 

' Staoey,  church,  140. 

Barytes,  sulphate  of,  found 
in  Surrey,  )6. 

Bas-reliefs  of  Nonsuch,  89. 
.  Basing  House,  ruins  o^  184; 
history  of  the  siege,  285 ; 
diurch,  287. 

1  Oldi,  284 ;  church,  287. 

Park,  224. 

Basingstoke  Junct.  Stat., 
282;  church,  worthies  of, 
281;  Ruins  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Cbapel,  the  **Lit- 
ten"  of,  284;  excursion 
fhnn,  2B7. 

Battersea  Park,  stat.,  duels, 
2$;  P^k,  96;  church, 
Bolingbroke  monument, 
Rtap,  97. 

Battle  Bridge,  52. 

Baynards,  stat.,  pictures, 
Sir  Thos.  Here's  charter 
chest,  160. 

Beacon  Hill,  view  from,  226 ; 
in  Buni^hclere,  intxench- 
ment,  ?2;. 

Lodge,  36j. 


BETCHWOBTH. 

Beaudiamp,  Isle  of  Wight, 
419. 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  diantry, 
Winchester,  256;  his  en- 
dowment of  St.  Cross,  371. 

Beaulieu  Abbey,  means  of 
access  to,  situation,  story 
of  its  foundation,  109;  ite 
sanctuary,  history  since 
ite  dissolution,  )io;  ruins 
described,  jii ;  winepress, 
vineyards,  fish  -  ponds, 
granges,  creek,  31} ;  ex- 
cursion to,  from  Lyming- 
ton,  358. 

Becket,  Thomas,  chapel  de- 
dicated to,  48 ;  place  of  his 
education,  100. 

Beckton,  J62. 

Beddestead  Farm;  |o. 

Beddington,  walk  from  Croy- 
don to,  21 ;  old  manor  of 
the  Carews,  historical  me- 
morials, gardens,  85 ; 
church,  86 ;  stat.,  loi. 

Bede,  his  account  of  .-<$urrenta 
in  the  Solent,  J78. 

Bedhampton,  200. 

Beech  Hill,  church,  |i4- 

Beeches,  avenue  at  Deep- 
dene,  60;  of  Norbury- 
Park,  94;  tree  of  Hasle- 
mere,  185 ;  at  Brambridge, 

17J. 

Beersbury  camp,  ico. 

Belgic  ditches,  187. 

Bembridge  peninsula,  great 
fort,  I9J. 

Benedictines,  of  Somsey 
Abbey,  114 ;  Abbot's 
Ann,  3io  :  nunnery 
founded  by  JSlfirida,  3^9; 
monastery,  the  sdiool  of 
St.  Boniface,  M> ;  prioiy 
attached  to  the  Abbey  of 
Montebonrg,  415  ;  at 
Qnanr,  401. 

Benbilton,  8$. 

Bentley,  chnrch,  yew-tree 
avenue,  218. 

Bentworth,  birth|dace  of 
Wither,  219. 

Bere,  forest  ot,  200. 

Bermondsey,  etymology  of, 
manufactures,  Jacob's 
Island,  ib. 

— -,  South,  stat.,  16. 

Bemers,  Lord,  house  of,  in 
Surrey,  148. 

Berry,  Mrs.,  epitaph  on,  192. 

»—,  the  Misses,  grave  oi, 

128. 

Betch  worth,  park,  diurdi. 
Place,  jr4;  ca8tle,ruins  of, 
60. 
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BenlAh  Spm  Norwood.  i8. 
Beverley,  the,  origin  of  its 

name,  124. 
Bevois  Mount,  Sonthampton, 

Lord  Peterborough's  resi- 

denoe  at,  302. 
Bighton,  chnrch,  2j8. 
^—  Woodshot,  remains  of 

a  Roman  viUa  at,  2^8. 
Bin's     Pond,  in   Woolmer 

Forest,  196. 
Bihstead,  churdi,  219.  . 
,  Isle  of  Wight,  church, 

House,  quarries,  400. 
Bishop's     Sutton,     ancient 

palace,  church,  23B. 
'~—  Waltham,  stat,  palace, 

a?o;  church,  Sir  Arthur 

Helps,  231. 
Bishopsgate,   near  Virginia 

Water,  Shelley's  residence 

at,  137. 
Bishopetoke,   Junct.     Stat^ 

church,     rectors.      Long 

Mead  House  gardens,  290. 
Bittern,  Manor,  Boman  re> 

mains  at,  303. 

road,  Stat.,  308. 

Black  Barrow,  424. 
Black  Cherry  Fair,  163. 
Black  Death,  the^  first  ap- 
pearance in  Elngland,  29$. 
Blackbrook,  Fareham,  232. 
Btackdown,  views  from,  185. 
Blackfriars,  stat.,  15. 
Blackgang     Chine,   cascade, 

breakers,  wreck  opposite, 

421. 
Blackheath,  near  Albury,  68. 
Blaokmoor,  near  Haslemere, 

185. 
•^— '  in  Hampshire,  222. 
Black  water,  stat.,  139. 

,  the  river,  172. 

Blake  Down,  415. 
Bleak  Down,  415, 419. ' 
Blechynden,  stat.,  291.  343- 
Blendworth,  church.  Lodge, 


Bletchingley,  traditions  ot 
history,  church,  old  houses, 
3*7;  tunnel,  bones  and 
plants  found  in,  41. 

Bllndley  Heath,  church,  43. 

Boarhunt,  dhurch,  232,  234. 

Boldre,  charoh,  seclusion  of, 

Boldrewood,  in    the    Kew 

Forest,  JSh 
Bonchurch,waIkfrom  Shank- 

lin  to,  village.  Pulpit  Rock, 

old  church,  397;  modem 

Bonchurch,  398. 
Bonfield  spring,  medicinal, 

181. 


Boni&oe,  St.|  Down  and 
Well,  398. 

Booker's  Tower,  near  Guild- 
ford, view  fh)m,  79. 

Bookham,  Great,  churdi, 
monuments.  Grove,  146. 

,  Little,  church,  147. 

Borongh-road,  stat,  27. 

Borthwood  Forest,  4x0. 

Bosoombe  Chine,  Manor, 
Tower,  372. 

Bosham.  stat,  215. 

Bosslngton,  ckurch.   House, 

341- 

Botley,  stat.,  church,  road 
devised  by  Cobbett,  229. 

Hm,3i. 

Botleys,  In  Surrey,  166. 

Bourgeois,  Sir  Frauds,  his 
picture-gallery,  8x. 

Bourne  Brook,  372. 

Bournemouth,  means  of  ac- 
cess to,  statiiHis,  372 :  situ- 
ation, churches,  climate, 
373 ;  Sanatorium,  Conva- 
lescent Home,  chines,  ex- 
cursions, 374* 

Bouvery,  the,  3iJ. 

Bowcombe  Down,  Boman 
road  over,  408. 

Bowles,  Caroline,  residence 
of,  358. 

Bowling-Green  House,  scene 
of  Pitt's  death,  1x6. 

Bowyer  House,  site  of,  27. 

Box-hill,  view  from,  55 ;  stat., 

Boyle  Farm,  105. 

Brading,  stat,  391*  392; 
haven,  church,  grave  of 
Little  Jane,  392. 

Bradshaw,  house  once  be- 
longing to,  29;  his  house 
in  Walton,  no. 

Bramble  Chine,  fossil  oyster- 
shells,  432. 

Brambrldge  House,  beech 
avenue  at,  275. 

Bramdean,  church,  224. 

Bramley,  stat,  church,  old 
manor-house,  lane  to  God- 
aiming  from,  159. 

Bramshul,  built  for  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  pictures, 
281 ;  scene  of  an  archiepis- 
oopal  homicide,  282. 

Bramshott  churoi,  196. 

Brasses  hi  Surrey:  Adding- 
ton,  24;  Beddington.  86; 
Betch  worth,  54;  Bletch- 
ingley, 38;  Great  Book- 
bam,  X46;  Byfleet  169; 
Carshalton,  85 ;  Charlwood. 
4$;  Cheam,  88;  Chip- 
stead,  3} ;  Compton,  151 ; 
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Crowhurst^  42;  Croydon, 
2x;  Egham.  134;  Farley, 
30;  Godalmlng,  177 ;  Hor- 
ley,  45;  Horsell,  171; 
East  Horsley,  147;  King- 
ston, 104;  Leigh,  531 
Limpsfield,  ^;  Lingfleld, 
43 ;  Merstham,  34 » Mickle- 
ham,  94;  East  Molesey, 
106;  Nutfield,  36;  Ock- 
ham,  X42;  Oxtead,  19; 
Peperharow.  181 ;  Putten- 
bam,  151 ;  Richmond,  126 ; 
Sanderstead,  23;  Shere, 
66;  Stoke  d'Abemon,X4o; 
Thames  Ditton,  105 ; 
Thorpe,  x66;  Titsey,  41; 
Walton,  109;  Wardsworth, 
iif;  Weyhridge,  112; 
West  Wickham,  29 ; 
Wltley,  X82;  Woking,  1705 
Wonersh,  159. 

Brasses  in  Hampshire :  Alton, 
2x9 ;  CrondaU,  2x8 ;  Dum- 
mer,  288;  Eversley,  282;. 
Fordingbridge,  376;  Ha- 
vant  200;  Kingsclere, 
^22;  Odiham,  281;  Ring-, 
wood,  3SKi  Stoke  Charity,. 
289;  Thruxton,  331; 
Whitchurch,  326;  Win- 
Chester  College,  262;  St. 
Croo^,  274* 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight: 

Arreton,  409;  Calboume, 
435;  KingBton,422;  Shor- 
well,  423. 

Breamore,  church,  376. 

Bricklayers'  Arms,  railway 
terminus,  x6. 

Briddlesford,  Isle  of  Wight, 
402,410. 

Brighston,  or  Brixton,  424. 

British  antiquities  in  Surrey, 
3. 

— -  in  Hampshire,  X87,  X90. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

382. 

Brixton,  stat.,  churches.  Asy- 
lum, Orphan  School,  28. 

,  Isle  of  Wight,  church, 

vicars,  424. 

Broad  Street  Common,  Ro- 
man remains,  176. 

Broadlands,  lateLord  Palmer- 
ston's  seat,  pictures,  337. 

Broadmoor,  vale  of,  63. 

Brockenhurst,  Junct.  Stat, 
church.  Park,  354 1  hranch 
railway  fh)m,  to  Lyming- 
ton,  356. 

Brockham  Lodge,  Green, 
church.  Industrial  School, 
54. 

Brockhurst,  Fort,  212. 
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BroeUey.  stat,  n* 

Brook,  chines  between  Chale 
and,  412;  charch,  House, 
▼iUage,  Point,  petrified 
trees  foand  at,  425. 

Brookwood,  stat.,  171. 

^—  House,  Roman  villa  dis- 
covered near,  picture-gal- 
lery, 224. 

Broome  House,  near  Betch- 
worth,  54, 

Bronghton,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station,  J41. 

Brown,  "Capability,*"  Clare- 
mont  built  by,  xo8;  park 
laid  out  by,  1^19 ;  grounds 
in  Hampshire  laid  out  by, 
"7. 

Browndown,  camp,  rifle- 
ranges,  21J. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  park 
enclosed  by,  6a 

Buckingham,  VUliers  Duke 
of,  murdered,  205. 

»—,  second  Duke  ot,  104, 
118. 

Backland,  church,  52. 

— -,  near  Portsmouth,  202. 

— ^  Rings,  earthwork  near 
Lvmington,  J58. 

Bucklershard,  on  Beanlieu 
Creek,  jij. 

"Bunny,"  slgnlflcatloa  of; 
yfyi. 

Burford  Lodge,  9$. 

Bridge,inn  at,  freqnented 

by  Keats  and  by  Lord 
Nelson,  55, 95. 

Burgate,  chesnuts  of,  179. 

Burgess,  Bishop,  Mrthplaoe 

Burgh,  Hubert  de,  at  Mer* 

ton  Priory,  xoo. 
Bnrghdere,  two    drarches, 

chalk  hills,  j22. 
Buriton,     church,     rectors. 

Gibbon  at,  199. 
Burley  Manor,  New  Forest, 

3$h 
Bumey,  Dr.,  92. 

,  Miss,  92,  95. 

Bursledon,  cburdi,   lunatic 

asylum,  229. 
Burt^tow,  church,  46. 
Burton,  Dr.,  his  rectonr,  176. 
,    near     Christdiurch, 

Southey  at,  j6j. 
Burwood  House,  Park,  it2. 
Bury  Hill,  in   Surrey,  ob- 
servatory, 63. 
— —  in  Hampshire,  camp  on, 

view  from,  J29. 
Busbrldge  Hall,  near  Ood- 

alming,  pictures,  179. 
bustard,  the,   once   a  f^ 


OAKISBBDOKE, 

quenter  of  English  chalk 
downs,  iij. 

Butser  Hill,  height  of,  view 
from,  201. 

Byfleet,  village  and  church, 
Park,  now  a  farmhouse, 
Henry  VID.  at.  Indus- 
trial School,  169. 

Byng,  Admiral,  history  of 
his  trial,  206. 


Gadenham  oak,  35  j. 
Cadland  Park,  104. 
Caer  Segeint,  site  of,  1x6. 
Oeesar  ^rding  the  Thames, 

III. 
Caesar's  Camp,  on  St.  George's 

Hill,   160;    at   Aldersbot, 

174;    camp  at  Crondall, 

2x8. 
Caesar,  Sir  Julius,  bis  bouse 

in  Mitcham,  102. 
Calboume,  diurch,  quarries, 


435. 
^lifom 


California,  stat.,  schools,  87. 

Calleva,  the  ancient,  ji6. 

Calshot  Castle,  304. 

Camden,  his  character  of  Sir 
William  Paulet,  285. 

Campbell,  the  poet,  residence 
of,  near  London,  17. 

Camberwell,  stations,  church. 
Green,  27. 

Camilla  Lacey,  5^ 

Camps,  iee  Earthworks. 

Cam's  Hall,  near  Fareham, 
232. 

Canal,  the  Basingstoke,  fhnn 
Basingstoke  to  London, 
283;  the  Andover,  super- 
seded by  railway,  328. 

Canbuiy,  old  monastic  bam 
at,  102. 

Candover,  the,  junction  of 
the  Arle  and,  241. 

Cannon-street,  stat.,  1$. 

Canute,  at  Winchester,  244 ; 
at  Southampton.  293. 

Capel,  stat.,  church,  95. 

Cardinal's  Cap,  the,  a  camp^ 
31, 39. 

Carews,  the,  of  Beddington, 
85. 

Carisbrooke,  church,  407 ; 
site  of  the  Prloiy,  Roman 
villa,  408. 

Castle,  dates  of  its  build- 
ings, Charles  L's  prison, 
404 ;  view  from  the  keep, 
buildings  erected  by  the 
De  Redvers  family,  later 
buildings,  406;  the  well, 
repaiitf,  present  state,  407. 


CRAHPIOK-HILL. 

Carmelites,  convent  oi;  in 
ancient  Richmond,  X22. 

Carahalton.  stat,  et^ol 
walnut-trees,  84;  chi 
Park,  85. 

Carthusians,  an  old  churcli 
of,  43 ;  prioiy  of,  fiaunclQd 
by  Henry  v.,  122 ;  grant 
to  Sheen  Priory.  2x6. 

Cartwrigbt,  William,  his 
legaqr  to  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, 80. 

Castle  Hill,  near  Godstone, 
remains  of  f6rtificatioxi» 
on,  38. 

,  at  Cbessington,  artifi- 
cial mound^2. 

— — ,  near  Hasoombe,  in- 
trenchment  on,  179. 

Caterharo,  Junct.  SUit.,  29  ; 
village,  stat..  Imbecile 
Asylum,  30 ;  camps  near, 
31. 

Catherine's,  St.,  chapel  near 
Guildford,  legend  of,  78. 

^—  Downs,  height  of,  an- 
cient chantry,  lighthouse, 
420 ;  pillar,  421. 

Hill,  St.,  near  Win- 
chester, view  fhrni,  found- 
ations of  a  chapel,  maze, 
274^ 

Hill,  St.,  near  Christ- 
church,  intrenchment, 
view  from,  370. 

,  St.,  lighthouse,  420. 

Catherington,  church,  monu- 
ment, tomb  of  Adm.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  201. 

Oatteshall,  near  Godafanlng; 

X79- 

Cawarden,  Sir  Thomas, 
grave  of,  37. 

Cedl,  Richard,  vicarage  of^ 
X38. 

Cedars  of  Korbury  Park,  94 ; 
at  Deepdene,  60 ;  at  Fam- 
ham  Castle,  X53 ;  of  Ham 
House,  X14;  in  Peper- 
harow  Park,  |x8x;  at 
Mount  Clare,  120. 

Cerdices  ford,  376. 

Cerdices-ora,  304. 

Chaldon,  churdi,  frescoes, 
32. 

Chale,  chnrdi,  farm,  <iJifa^, 
422. 

Cbalk  faillfl^  characterlsticB 
of,  8.  50 ;  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the,  in  England, 
327;  precipices  on  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
193. 4ii- 

Chalton,  chuirb,  199. 

Champion-hill,  stat,  79. 

)igitized  by  VjjOOQiC 
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Cbanctonlmry  Ring,  teen 
firom  the  North  Downs, 
50. 

Chandler's  Ford,  stat.  jn. 

Charooal-bnmers  of  Croy- 
don, 19. 

— ~  Lwe,  near  Eashing, 
old  timbered  farm-house, 
180. 

Charford,  probable  scene  of 
a  battle,  J76. 

Charing  Chroes,  stat.,  15. 

Charles  I.,  his  prayer-book, 
preserved  at  Wotton,  64; 
grant  of,  to  Lord  Weston, 
117;  mannfactory  of  ta- 
pestxy  established  by,  1 20; 
park  enclosed  by,  124; 
taken  prisoner  at  Titch- 
field,  2}j;  imprisonment 
in  Hnrst  Castle,  j6o;  at 
Newport,  ^oj;  in  Caris- 
brooke,  404. 

Charles  II.,  at  Epsom,  89; 
place  of  his  education,. 
X2i;.  marriage.  208;  in 
disguise,  at  I^onbledon, 
228;  palace  b^^n  l^, 
270 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


410, 429.^ 
3iarlott 


Charlotte,  Princess,  place  of 

her  death,  109. 
Charlwood,    diurch.    Park, 

Chart  Park,  in  Deepdene, 
60. 

Charter-chest  of  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  at  Basmards,  160. 

Charter  Island,  115. 

Charterhouse  Sdiool,  178. 

Chartham  Park,  44. 

Chawton,  church,  JPark,  222. 

Cheam,  stat.,  grant  of  the 
manor,  church,  87;  Lum- 
ley  mtmumenta,  sdiool, 
88. 

Chelsham,  church.  Court,  29. 

Cherchefelle,  old  name  of 
Beigate,  47. 

Cheriton,  church,  240;  fight 
at,  the  Gospel  oak,  241. 

Chertsey,  stat.,  walk  ftt>m 
Weybridge  to,  x6i ;  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  his- 
tOTy  of  the  moDastery, 
162;  remains,  i6j;  grant 
cf  the  site  and  buildings 
to  Dr.  Hammond,  church, 
the  poet  Cowley's  house, 
164;  excursionB  lh>m, 
165. 

Cheseel  Down,  Jutish  ceme- 
tery, 426. 

Cbestnuts  of  Betchwortb, 
60;  of  Burgate,  179* 


CLAYTON. 

Cheesington,  Castle  Hill  at, 
retreat  of  Samuel  Crisp, 
92. 

Chewton  Bunny,  |6i. 

Chiddingfold,  its  former  ma- 
nufactures, church,  182. 

Chilbolton,  churdi,  legend 
of  Athelstan's  gnuit,  J40. 

Chiloomb,  church,  27$. 

Chillerton  Downs,  ^82. 

Chilton  chine,  424. 

Chilworth,  stat.,  St.  Martin's 
chapel,  68 ;  manor,  valley 
of,  its  beauty,  powder- 
mills,  69 ;  explosion,  70. 

-——,  Hampshire,     church, 

Chines,  Isle  of  Wight,  J95, 

J9*,4i». 
Chipstead,    church,    monu- 
ments, J2. 

Soughet,!). 

Choanitee,  found  in  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  425. 
Chobham,     church.    Park, 

**  Gracious  Pbnd,"  camp, 

ij8. 

Ridges,  i?8, 175. 

Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 

Merstham  granted  to,  31 ; 

Cheam    granted   to, ^87; 

East  Horsl^  granted  to, 

Chnstchurch,  stat.,  manor, 
church,  J64 ;  Priory,  Nor- 
man house,  J69;  excur- 
sions, ^70;  railway  to 
Boumemonth,  371. 

Christ's  Hospital,  founder  of 
the  mathematical  school 
in,  j8. 

Churt,  near  Frensham,  159. 

Cistercians,  of  Waverley 
Abbey,  156;  of  Netley, 
304;  of  Beaulieu,  J09;  of 
Quarr,  401. 

CUmdon,  East,  church,  148. 

— — ,  West,  diurch,  148. 

Clapham,2$;  churches,  Com- 
mon, 28. 

Claremont,  founder,  history 
of,  X08. 

Clarendon,  wreck  of  the,  422. 

Claridges,  44. 

Clatford.  Lower,  churdi,  339. 

k  Upper,  diurcfa,  3?8. 

dathraria,  stem  and  leaves 
of,  found  in  a  clay  cutting, 
41. 

Clansentum,  the  Roman 
walls  of,  remaining,  J03. 

Claygate,  109. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  school 
founded  by,  monument  to, 
J8. 


OOMFTOH. 

Clere,  Saxon  tenainatiOB 
322. 

Brow,    in   Highdere 

Park.  323. 

Cliff-end  Fort,  414. 

aive.  Lord,  building  of;  at 
Claremont,  X08. 

Clnniacs,  their  abbey  at 
Bermondsey,  16:  St.  He- 
len's Priory,  on  the  site  of 
a  bouse  of;  391. 

Cobbett,  on  the  gardens  of 
Albury  Park,  67;  Chil- 
worth Vale  described  by, 
69 ;  recollections  of 
Crooksbury,  152 ;  birth- 
place of;  153 ;  description 
of  kitchen-garden  of  Wa> 
▼erleyAbbey,i$8;  King's 
Oak,  at  Tilford.  i&.;  real 
Weald  of  Surrey,  x8?; 
HawkleyHanger  described 
by,  213  ;  BMt  Meon,  225 ; 
his  form,  near  Botley,  229 ; 
praise  of  scenery  near 
Overton,  321;  Highdere 
Parte,  323. 

Cobham,  church.  Park, 
Street,  141. 

Cobhams,  andent  seat  of  the, 
near  Lingfleld,  41. 

Coins,  found  in  Sun«y : 
Saxon,  at  Winteriield,  6t  ; 
jar  containing  gold,  of 
Henry  VIII.,  62 ;  on  Far- 
ley Heath,  67;  Roman, 
found  at  Cheesington,  92. 

—  in  Hampshire:  in 
Woolmer  pond,  197;  Ro- 
man, in  Bere  Forest,  199; 
gold  Merovingian,  at  Cron- 
dall,  218;  gold,  found  at 
Soberton,  227;  silver,  of 
William  L,  near  Ahreeford, 
239 ;  Roman  at  Silchester. 
319;  Roman  at  Abbot's 
Ann,  330. 

Coldharbour,  under   Leitb- 

hill,  diurdi,  61, 95. 
Colemore,  222. 
Coleridge,  at  Mudefbrd,  363. 
Colgrimes  more,  313. 
Collingwood  Court,  asylum* 

119. 
Collins,  commemoration  of; 

by  Wordsworth,  126. 
Colwell  Fort,  434. 
Oompton,    Surrey,    manor 

early     divided,     church 

mentioiied  in  Domesday, 

150. 
-^,  Hants;    churdi,    276; 

Down,  Oliver's  battery,  ib, 
Bay,    Isle  of  Wight, 

Chine,  fossils,  425. 
V  3 
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•    OOOK. 
Cook,  Oh^t.,  monomoBt  to, 

lOI. 

Cook'B  Guile,  Isle  of  Wight, 

▼lew  fttnn,  29^. 
Ooomte,  wild  ootuitiy  nxt- 

roanding,  church,  124,  J2$. 
Wood  House,  springs 

safiplyiDg  Hampton  Oomt, 

102. 
Cooper's   Hill,  view   from, 

Indian    Civil    Engineers' 

College,  i|6. 
^Copex^agen,**  grave,    his- 

toay  of,  115. 
Corbett,  Bicbaid,  birthplace 

of,  89. 
Corhampton,  dinrch,  236. 
Coeham,  Janet.  SUt.,  aoi, 

117. 
Cotmandene,  57. 
Cotton,  S^.,   birthplace  of, 

ai6. 
Conlisdon,  church.  Court,  j2. 
C0WB8, 410 ;  character  of  the 

town,  west  Cowes  Castle, 

Royal    Tacht    Squadron 

Club,  411;   shipbuilding, 

churches,  East  Cowes,  412 ; 

line  to  Newport,  414. 
Cowi>y  Stakes,  the  Tnames 

crossed  by  Caesar  at,  iii. 
Cowlease  Chine,  421. 
Cowley,  his  house  in  Cherts- 

ey,  164. 
CracknoT  Hard,  J03. 
Cranbury  Park,  278. 
Cranlpy,  staiL.  church,  1(9; 

county     school,     village 

hospital,   walk  ftom,  to 

Ewhurst,  160. 
Cranes  Sir  Francis,  his  ta- 
pestry manufMtary,  120. 
Cranmer,    Archbp.,    manor 

resigned  to  the  crown  by, 

119. 
Crawlcs,  the,  at  Tichbome, 

legend  of,  240. 
Crawley,  church,  276. 


-HiU,ija 


fiftvourite 


Creswick, 
hatmt^  179. 

Cripple  I>tetb,  Isle  of  Wight, 
419. 

Crisp,  Samuel,  retreat  of,  92. 

Croham,2i. 

Croker,  J.  W.,  grave  of;  106. 

Cromwell.  Oliver,  at  Baaing 
House,  28$;  battery  on 
Compton  Down,  276;  por- 
trait of,  at  Hurriey,  278. 

,  Richaid.  residence  of, 

in  Hampshire;  277 ;  grave 
of.  278. 

— — ,  Thomas,  Urihplaoe  of, 
116. 


DEAD  MAir'S  FLACK. 

Grondall,  mosaic  pavements, 
Merovingian  coins  found 
at,  churdi,  218. 

Crooksbury  Hill,  152. 

St.  ChMS,  hospital  of;  foun- 
ders o^  270;  disputes  and 
litigation,  various  doles, 
271 ;  the  church,  2'}2 ;  the 
hall.  274. 

Crowborough  Beacon,  seen 
from  the  North  Downs, 
50. 

Crowhnrst,  chun^.  41 ;  yew- 
tree,  old  mansions,  now 
ftrmhouees,  Place,  42. 

Croydon,  stations,  popula- 
tion, 18;  derivation  of  the 
name,  history,  description 
of  the  town,  19;  sewage 
fium,  ib. ;  manor  and  pa- 
lace, church.  Archbishops' 
monuments,  21 ;  Whit- 
gift's  hospital,  ib. ;  excur- 
sion from,  2|. 

Crux  Easton.  grotto  cele- 
brated by  Pope,  etymology 
ot  ?25. 

Crystal  Palace,  the,  17 ;  sta- 
tions, 27,  28. 

Chddlngton,  88. 

Cuffhells,  in  the  New  Forest, 
fine  rhododendrons,  J49. 

Culver  Cliffs,  road  from  Ar- 
reton  to,  409. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  Vir- 
ginia Water  formed  by, 
137- 

Fort,  on  Langston  Har- 
bour, 21  J. 


Dairyman's  daughter,  grave 
of  the,  ^. 

Dammarttn,  Eudes  de,  priory 
founded  by,  39. 

Danes,  the,  relics  ot  in  Sur- 
rey, slaughter  ot,  near 
Charlwood.  46;  and  at 
Gatton.  52;  traditionaiy 
battle  near  Ockley,  camp, 
95,  96 ;  at  Kingston,  103 ; 
at  Basing,  282. 

Dane's  Acre,  on  the  Hants 
border,  |2o. 

Danebury,  camp,  jj2. 

Danish  war-«aUey,  229. 

Daphne  mecexeon,  found 
wild  in  Harewood  FoKst, 

IVi^lay,  Madame,  herhonse 
in  West  Humble.  5f. 
'niamas,   his  life  at 


Anningsley,  167. 
Dead  Man's  Plack,  therlJ9. 


DVLWIOU  WOOD, 

Dean,  church,  source  of  the 
Test  hi,  ni ;  Stat.,  338. 

Dee,  Dr.,  the  wizard,  bis 
house  at  Mortlake,  119. 

Deer  Bemoval  Act,  effects  of 
the.  346. 

Deepdene,  the,  xm;  variooB 
owners,  its  ooUectioB  of 
sculpture,  58 ;  pictoree, 
beauty  of  the  Den^  59; 
Chart  Park,  Betchworth, 
lime  and  diestnut  ave> 
nue,  60;  the  founder,  119. 

Denbies,  near  Box-hill,  57; 
view  from  the  terrace.  61. 

Denham.  Sir  John,  residence 
of,  U4. 

Denmark-hfll,  stat.,  26. 

Denys,  St.,  prloiy,  ruins  of, 

DetiUens  House.  4a 
Devil's  Dyke,  the^  lio. 
Jumps,  the,  three  na- 
tural mounds  under  Hin^ 

head,  18). 

Punchbowl,  184. 

Dibden,  churdi,  J04. 
Dibdin,  Charles,  birthplace 

of,  )02. 
Dickens,  Charles,  locally  of 

a  scene  from  Oliver  Twisty 

16 ;  birthplace  of;  209. 
Dilamgerbendi,  in  the  New 

Forest,  3$3. 
Disraeli,  Mr.,  at  Deepdene^ 

60. 
Ditobam  Park,  aox. 
Ditton,  lAmg,  churdi,  m. 
,  Thames,  stafc,  cfaucb, 

111. 
Docks,    Portsmouth,    209; 

Southampton,  jox. 
Dogmersfleld  ParlK,  pictures 

in,  280. 
Doles,  the  woods  ot  jja 
Donne,  Dr.,  residence  of,  in 

IffltntMum,  102. 

Dorking,  stat.,  57, 95 ;  sitna* 

tion,  church,  57 ;  fbwls,  58 ; 

waUo,  and  excursions,  ib. 
Drake  Hill,  old  name  of  St 

Catherine's,   near   Guilds 

ford,  legends  of,  7a 
Droxfoid,  church.  237. 
Drummond,  Heniy,  drarch 

built  by.  at  Albory,  66; 

"cathedraL"     in  .Albsiy 

Park,  67. 
Duck,  Stephen,  xii,  169. 
Duds,  in  Battenea  iieU^  25 ; 

<m  WhnUedon  Common, 

99;    en    Putney   Heatl^ 

1x6;  at  Bam  Ehns.  118. 
Dnlwich  Wood,  17;  stat, 28; 

ooUege  of  **€H)d's  Gift"  at. 
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DVi^ynaa,  vobth. 

story  of  the  founder.  79; 

library*  chapel,  newiballd. 

ingB»  to;  pictare-i^Ueiy, 

81. 
T>ulwich«  North,  stot.  79. 
Dummer  church,  braas  with 

rbTmlDg  insoriptioQ,  288. 
Dunbridge,  stat,  ;;8. 
Dunnoae,  promontory,  396, 

397- 
Duiuaold,  church,  182. 
Dnppa'g  Hill,  Tiew  from,  21. 
Daver,  the,  ferry  ttom,  to 

BonbrUge,  391. 


Eaglehnxst,  on  Southampton 
Water,  104. 

Earlswood,  liaft^  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  44. 

Earthworks  in  Surrey:  on 
Holwood  Hill,  25;  on  the 
hills  above  Caterham,  ji ; 
Hanstiebury,  61;  Banish 
camp  on  Holmbuiy  Hill, 
96;  camp  on  Farley 
Heath.  67;  intrenohment 
near  t'amham,  152;  at 
Ashtead,  92 ;  on  Wimble- 
don Oommon,  100;  on  St 
6eorge*s  Hill.  160;  near 
Hascombe,  179. 

^—  In  Hampshire:  GBBSar's 
Osn^K  Aldershot,  174 ; 
Roland's  GastH  199;  Tu- 
norbnry,  217 ;  camp  at 
Oondall,  2x8 ;  on  Old  Whi- 
chester  Hill,  227 ;  Winkles- 
bnry  Circle,  282;  camp  at 
Ellis&eld,  281;  Nosbury 
Rings,  290;  intrenchment 
on  Morttaner  Heath,  j2o; 
on  Beacon  Hill,  J2  j }  camp 
on  Ladle  HiU,  A.;  in- 
trencfament    on    Edbury 

.  HiU,  J25;  camp  on  JBnry 
HIU,  129 ;  on  Qnarley  HiU, 
Danebury,  jj2 ;  Balksbory, 
the  DevU'a  Pyke,  jjo; 
Worldbuy  Moun^  341 ; 
intrendunent  atTimsbuiy, 
1423  Tatdkbory  Mount, 
MIJ  Bnckland  Rings,  J58 ; 
St.  Catherine's  HUl,  J70. 

EasUng,  Bouse,  X  80. 

Easton,  church,  241* 

>1ste  of  Wight,  4i4. 

Eastwick  Park,  146. 

Edinffdon,  Bishop^  his  work 
in  WiBcheater  Cathedral, 
248;  his  ehantiy,  25a 

Edward  I.,  his  purchase  from 
l8abeUAdeForti]>a4|i8x. 


BNBOUBK. 

Edward  II.,  at  Byfleet,  169; 
in  Woolmer  Forest,  196. 

Edward  lU.,  scene  of  his 
death,  X2x. 

Effingham,  church,  147. 

Egbury  Hill,  intrenchment 
on,j25. 

Egham,  Stat.,  xjj;  church, 
modem,  monuments  from 
the  old  church,  altar- 
piece,  the  Vicarage  House, 
Sir  John  Benham's  resi- 
dence, road  to  Reading 
from,  XJ4. 

Eldebury.  did  name  of  St. 
Anne's  BUI,  X65. 

Elephant  and  Ca^e,  stai,  27. 

Elfrida^  nunnery  foun<tod  by, 

EUn^  churdi,  141. 

Elizaoeth,  Queen,  enter- 
tained at  Croydon,  20; 
memorials  of^  at  Loseley, 
150;.  visits  to  Faniham, 
X53;  entertained  at  Bed- 
diiuton,  85 ;  interview 
with  Essex  at  Nonsuch, 
88;  at  Sutton,  144;  enter- 
tained at  Mitcham,  X02: 
free  grammar  school  es- 
tablished by,  ib. ;  her  gift 
to  Lord  Howard,  X07; 
visits  to  t>r.  Dee,  ixo;  at 
Richmond,  her  death  tnere, 
X2x  ;  entertained  at  Elve- 
tham,  279;  grant  of;  to 
Walloon  refrigees,  101 ; 
charter  granted  to  Andovar 
by,  3}o. 

EUsabeth  Woodvllle,  plaoe 
of  her  imprisonment  and 
death.  x6. 

^—,  Princess,  grave  olj 
monument  to,  40). 

Ellingham,  church,  l^panlSh 
altcu^lece  in,  175. 

EUisfleld,  circular  camp  at, 
2Bj.  • 

Ehns,  the,  near  Epsom,  ox. 

^— ,  Cornish,  avenue  0%  at 
Stratfield  Saye,  314. 

Elson,  Fort,  2x2. 

Elstead,  church,  x8x. 

Elvetham,  church.  Ball, 
279. 

Ember  Court,  X05. 

Embl^  Park,  near  Romsey, 
HI'  ^ 

Iknery  IX>wn,  hamlet,  350. 

Empshott,  chnrch,  222. 

Emsworth,  stat.,  oyster  fish- 
ery, fig-trees,  2x5. 

Enamels,  collection  oC  at 
Deepdene,  j;9. 

Enboum,  the,  324. 


FMLBIKOTON. 

Englefield  Green,  i  j6. 

Enbam,  King's^  Snight'a 
churches*  J26. 

Epsom,  Stat,  situation  and 
celebrities  of,  89;  reputa- 
tion as  a  watering-place, 
races  and  racecourse,  90; 
churches,  R()yal  Medical 
Benevolent  CoUege,  walka 
over  the  Downs,  91. 

Ermyn  street,  a  Roman  road, 
292. 

Esher,  stat.,  <Aurcfa,  xo6; 
Place,  Wolsey's  Tower^ 
X08. 

Essex,  Earl  ot  at  Nonroich» 
88. 

Ethelbald  of  Wessex.  grant 
of,  to  the  bishops  of  Win* 
Chester,  152. 

Ethelwold,  Earl,  scene  of  hia 
murder,  jro. 

Evelyn,  Sir  John,  altar^tttnK 
to,|8. 

— ^  John,  grave  and  mo*> 
nmnent  d,  631  library, 
plantations  of,  64;  bas-re« 
Uefs  at  Nonsudb,  89;  his 
visit  to  Pirford  Park,  141; 
at  Portsmouth,  205. 

Evershed's  Rou|^,  memorial 
cross,  65. 

Bversley,  church  and  redoiy, 
282. 

Swell,  stat.,  89,  9it;  church, 

Ewhurstk  drive  firom  Albnry 

to,  67. 
Exbury,  church.  House,  jii. 
Eze,  the,  ;xi. 
Ezton,  church,  226. 


Fiir,  Oroydon,  19. 

of  Kingston,  105. 

of  Winchester,  24J. 

,  great  Weyhill,  no. 

Farehun,  stat,  trade,  pot- 
teries of,  2JI. 

Farindons,44. 

Farley,  chora^  aoad  Wood, 
30. 

Heath,  68. 

Farlington,  church,  loa 

Famborough.  stat,  "gate-" 
to  Aldershot,  Psrk,  172. 

Famham,  stat,  history  of 
the  csstia,  X52;  church, 
worthies  of;  15);  hops, 
154. 

Farringfotd,  near  Alum  Bay, 

Fanington,  222. 
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Fawl^,  chiiroh,  104. 
Feloouit,  iU. 

PeltoD«  Jonn,  Dnke  of  Back- 

ingham  murdered  br,  20$. 

Fern  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Fetclum,  charch,  Pu-k,  14$. 
Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 

J22. 

FiQchdean,  199. 
Fir,  Sooteb,  plantations  of.  in 
Surrey,  5;  in  Hampshire, 

Fiahboume  Greek,  40X. 

Fishhouse,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  401. 

Fishing  lake^  in  Suir^f  ,  39. 

Flamstead,  his  rectory,  46. 

Flaxman,  iMs^relief  ty,  in 
Croydon  ohurch,  2x;  sta- 
tues at  De^ene,  59; 
.original  drawings  of  his 
Dante  and  J^sdiylus,  iJb. ; 
jnonumesDts  by,  in  ^psom 
church,  .91;  in  Eshe^ 
•church,  106;  monument 
in  Egham  ohurch,  134; 
bas-reliet  in  Chertsey,  x6^ ; 
In  Richmond  church,  120 ; 
in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
250 ;  in  Christchurdh,  368. 

Fleet  Fond,  stat^  coustme- 
tion  of  the  line  at,  2^9. 

Fleming,Chie^u8tioe,mon«- 
ment  to,  290. 

Ford  House,  44. 

Fordingbridge,  stat,  ohuidi. 

Forest  Hill,  near  London, 
walk  to  Dulwich  from, 
«7- 

Forests  In  Hampshire: 
Woolmer.  196;  Bere,  200; 
Alice  HoU,  2x8;  Hare- 
wood,  J 19;  the  New  Forest, 
142,  ^56. 

Fortibos,  Isabella  de,  Isle  of 
Wight«old  by,  381 ;  build- 
ings fld^  Carisbrooke  erected 
t^.406;  her  i>arial  place, 
436. 

Sorts*  near  Gbosport,  2x1 ;  on 
Portsdown,  231 ;  near 
Portsmouth,  2xj;  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  J93, 424. 

Fossils,  found  in  Snrrey: 
ammonites,  nautilus,  near 
Nutfleld.36;  inBletching- 
ley  Tnnne].  4X;  teet£, 
■hellSfin  Bagshotssnd,  172. 

-»—  in  Hampshire:  of  Christ- 
ehiirohBsy,  j6i. 

— :-  in  the  Me  of  Wight^ 
384,388. 
K,    Charlei   Jamei^    his 


WVTPTLBT, 

bouse  at  St  Anne's  HiU, 

X661 
Fox,  Bp.,  dlantiy,  THncheB- 

ter,  257. 
Foxe,  oie  martyn)logist»  at 

Reigate,  50. 
Fozhills  in  Surrey,  t66. 
Foxlease,  in  the' New  Forest, 

i49- 

Franciscans,  thi«e  distin- 
guished, bom  at  Ockham, 
142. 

FraCton,  near  Portsmouth, 
202. 

Freemantle  PUk,  wolf 
camdi^  in,  322. 

Fren(A  refugees,  manufac- 
tures  Introduced  into 
Wandsworth  by,  114, 

Frensham,  church,  fiunoos 
caldron,  X58. 

— -  Conunon,  the  geology  ol^ 
xa3. 

— —  Ponds,  view  of,  firom 
LeithHin,6x. 

Frescoes,  ai,  Chaldon,  37 ;  SL 
Mary,Guildford,76;  tynd- 
hnrst,  349;  Osborne,  41?; 
East  Wellow,  338 ;  WTiit- 
wdl,  418 ;  Winchfleld,  28a 

Freshwater,  a  pond,  3x3. 

-^,  village,  churdi,  427; 
Forts,  434. 

Gate,     Morland,     the 

painter,  at,  geology,  426. 

— —  Peninsula,  excursions  to 
the,  430;  coast  walk,  434. 

Fridley  Meadows,  disappear- 
ance of  the  Mole  in,  55; 
Farm,  57. 

Frlmley,  village  of,  172. 

FroxQeld,  view  from,  X98. 

Froyle  Park,  2X8. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  comparison 
of  Surrey  to  a  dnnamon- 
tree,  i ;  remarks  of,  on  the 
Abbots  of  Guildford.  74; 
Wanale  trout,  84;  cba- 
tacter  of  Bishop  Oorbett, 
89;  of  Archbp.  Heath, 
X38;  Hampshire  described 
by,  191:  honey,  192;  re- 
mark or,  on  Queen  E^iza- 
'beth's  godson,  2x6  ^  Titch- 
fleld  trout,  honounrbly 
mentioned,  228 ;  at  Basing 
House,  286. 

Fuller's  earth,  beds-o^  frand 
att  Nuffield,  36. 

Fnlletton,  stat..  340. 

Funtley,  iron  mill  at,  231. 

— i-  Abbey,  near  Titdhfleld, 
grant  «^  to  Witothesley, 

2J2. 


GLAafl. 


G 


Galnsborongfa.  grave  oi;  129. 
Gallibnry  Down,  British  set- 

tletnent,  408. 
Gardens,  market,  in  Sorrej, 

compared  to  Flemish,  16. 
Gardiner,   Bp.,  chantry   0^ 

Winchester,  257. 
Garland's  Grove,  near  Ei^ 

B0in,9l. 
Garrett,  burlesque  deoCkm 

of,  97. 
Gatcombe,    chuxcih.  House, 
[J. 


Gatten,  Isle  of  Wight,  395. 

Gatton  Park  and  House,  34; 
picture  galleiy,  church, 
ttBdWonary  batUe,  andent 
privilege,  52. 

Gaynesfords^  old  mansion  of 
the,  42. 

Geology  of  Surrey,  6. 

—^  of  Hampshire,  X92. 

of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

384,  388. 

George  I.,  equestrian  staitue 
of,  288. 

n.,  visits  iO,  to  Bam 

Elms,  X18. 

George's  Down,  St,  Isle 
of  Wight,  4139. 

Hill,    Ik,  height    oi, 

views  ftom,  intreuchiuexit 
on,  160. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  Urth- 
plaoe,  1 16;  school,  X02;  his 
early  residence,  X94. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  carvings 
by,  at  Famham,  153;  at 
Hackwood,  288. 

Gillkicker  Point,  Fort,  2x2. 

GUpln,  William,  school  pre- 
sided over   by,  88;  de- 

•  seriptions  of  the  New 
Forest  by,  345,  346;  vi- 
carage, grave  of,  357- 

Giordano,  Lfiea,  picture  bj, 
in  MertoD  ^urcfa,  loi. 

Gipsy  HiU.  Stat.,  27. 

Glanville  WiHiam,  his  grave 
at  Wotton,  ourtous  will  ot 
64. 

Glass,  stataed,  in  Surrey: 
Ablager,  65;  Addlestone, 
161;  AlbQry,66,67;  Ash- 
tead,^2 ;  Betehworth,  54 ; 
Bletchinglej,  97 ;  Great 
Bookham,  X4&;  Bn^dand, 
<2;  Cherts^,  164;  OoU- 
harbour,  6i;  Omiptoii, 
151;  Cranley,  x6o;  Ctow- 
hurtt,  42;  Croydon,  2x; 
Famham,  xjf3  j  Gatton, 
52;  Gaildfixd,  74}  Haa- 
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oombe,  179;  Horley,  45; 
West  Horeley,  148;  King- 
ston, 104;  Leatherhead, 
oj;  Hickleham,  94;  Nttt- 
field,  j6;  Uckhom,  142; 
Ockley,  96;  Oxtead,  jq; 
Boehampton,  117;  Shack- 
leford.  181 ;  Stoke  d'Aber- 
non,  140, 141 ;  Tandridge, 
30;  WalUm,  109:  West 
Wickham,  15;  Wimble- 
don, 98 ;  Windlesham,  139 ; 
Worplesdon,  176. 
Glass,  stained,  in  Hamp- 
shire: Aldershot,  174; 
Bramdean,  224;  Bonme- 
month,  J7j;  Bargbclere, 
332;  Ghristehnrch,  j66; 
Lower  Clatford,  339;  St. 
Cross,  273 ;  Qrately,  332  ; 
Havant,  200;  Sonth  Hay- 
ling,  217 ;  High  Cliff,  362 ; 
Hnr8l«y,  278 ;  Itchen 
Stoke,  242;  Longparish, 
328 ;  Lyndhnrst,  349 ; 
Meon  Stoke,  227  ;  West 
Meon,  224;  Portsmouth 
Garrison  Chapel,  208 ; 
Bomsey,  337 ;  Wherwell, 
339 ;  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, 250,  25$:  Win- 
chester College,  202,  263. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight: 

Arreton,409;  Bonchnrch, 
397 ;  Viewport,  403 ;  Eyde, 
389 ;  Shanklin,  196 ;  Vent- 
nor,  3^;  Whippingham, 
414 ;  Yarmouth,  429. 
Glory,  the,  at  the  De^idene, 

60. 
Goldaming,    stal,    church, 
vicars  of,  T77 ;  manufao 
tares,   special    **  illustrar 
tion,"      tradition,     178 ; 
artists  residing  at,  excur- 
sions from,  179;  high  road 
to  Portsmouth  firom,  184. 
Godshill,     church,     monu- 
ments, 415. 
Godstone,    churdi,    Boman 
remains,  38;  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood,  39. 
— >-,  station,  41. 
Godwhi,    Earl,  tradltlonaiy 

retirement  of,  37> 
Godwin,  Wm.,  grave  of,37i. 
Goffe,    Thomas,    rector    of 

EastClandon,  148. 
Golden  Fanner,  the,  139. 

Grove,  165. 

Hill,  fort,  434. 

Gomer,  fort,  212. 
Gomshall,  stat,  the  manor, 

66. 
Goodworth,  churdi,  339- 


Gore  Cliff,  geological  feap 
tures,  420. 

Fort,  212. 

Gosport,  Stat.,  steam  ferry, 
2)4;  history,  churches, 
Eoyal  Victualling  Yard, 
211;  Haslar  Hospital, 
forts,  212. 

Gracious  Pond.  138. 

Grafham  Grange,  church, 
179. 

Grange,  the,  in  Hampshire, 
243. 

Chine,  423,  424. 

Grately,  stot.,  witenagem6t 
held  at,  church,  332. 

Gresham,  Sir  John,  house 
built  by,  40. 

Grosvenor-road,  stat.,  26. 

GuiLDFOBD,  170;  ancient 
trade,  oommarket,  71; 
castle,  72;  horoital,  73; 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
75 ;  St.  Mary's  church,  70 ; 
St.  Nichohis,  77;  Guild- 
hall, 77 ;  Grammar  School, 
vaults,  78;  St.  Catherine's 
chapel,79;  walk  toLoseley, 

Gundimore,  Sir  Walter  Soott 

at,  363- 
Gunpowder-mills,  in   Ghil- 

worth  vale,  69;  at  Ewell 

and  Maiden.  89. 
Gurnard  Bay,  414. 
Gwent,  etymology  0^  187. 


Haocombe  Bottom,  184. 
Hackbridge,  stat.,  84. 
Hackwood    Park,  pictures^ 

portraits,  288. 
Haling  House,  22. 
Hale  or  Heale,  church,  86. 
Ham  House,  cedars,  114. 

,  near  Bichmond.  128. 

Hamble,  alien  cell,  230. 
Creek,  landing  of  West 

Saxons  and  of  Jutes  in, 

229;  Danish  war  galley, 

230. 
Hambledon,     Surrey,    road 

fh)m  Hascombe  to,  church, 

ancient  yews,  180. 
Hants,     fox -hounds, 

cricket,  227;  Charles  U. 

at,  church,  228. 
Hammer  Ponds,  183. 
Hammond,    Dr.,    grant   of 

Chertsey  manor  to,  164. 
Hampshire,  skeleton   tours 

In,  12;  extent  and  history, 

Hampshire  Gap,  187  ;  an- 

tiquitie8,i9o;  products  and 


HEAIRHOOTB. 

manufactures,  191;  geology 
and  traveller's  view,  192 ; 
art  collections,  194. 
Hampton  Court,  stat.,  105. 

Lodge,  152. 

♦•Hangers,"  etymology   of; 

223. 
Hannay,  his  descriptioil  of 
Croydon,  19. 

Hannington,  323. 

Hanstiebury,  circular  camp, 
61. 

Harbours:  Bradlng,  392; 
Christchurch,  364;  Cowes, 
411;  Langston,  213; 
Newtown,  428 ;  Ports- 
mouth, 202;  Southamp- 
ton, 291. 

Harbridge,  church,  38a 

Hardway,  village,  205. 

Harestone  Park,  30. 

Harewood  Forest,  remains 
of.  Earl  Ethelwold's  obe- 
lisk, 339- 

Harrowsley  Green,  4$,  46. 

Hartley  institute,  South- 
ampton, 297. 

Wintney,  church,  281. 

Hascombe,  church,  beech  a 
landmark,  179. 

Haslar  Hospital,  near  Gos- 
port, 212. 

Haslemere,  stat.,  trade, 
church,  traditions,  beech- 
tree,  185. 

Hatchlands,  Surrey,  148. 

Hatherwood  Point,  434. 

Havant  Junct.  StaU,  church, 
200. 

Haven-street,  churdi,  402. 

Hawke,  Lord,  monument 
for,  290. 

Hawker,  Col.,  sporting  quarw 
tors  of,  359- 

Hawkley  Hanger,  view 
from,  221. 

Haydon's-lane,  stat.,  100. 

Hayes,  Pitt's  residence,  2f . 

Hayling  Island,  stat.,  taridite, 
216;  North  and  South 
Hayling,  salterns,  Tunor- 
bury,  217. 

Hay  ward  Mill,  view  on  the 
descent  to.  House,  ruins  oi; 
356.  35». 

Headboume  Worthy,  churrh, 
mutilated  sculpture,  276. 

Headley,  church,  fine  view 
from  the  churchyard,  91. 

Headon  Head,  north  extre- 
mity of  Alum  Bay,  432. 

Heath,  Archbishop,  his  re- 
tirement, 138. 

Heathcote,  Sir  Wlliam» 
churches  built  by,  277, 
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HXATBFISLD. 
Heathfleld,   near  Farehvm, 

232. 

Heckfleld  Place,  ii6. 
Helen's,  St.,  roadstead,  tu ; 
the  Daver,  prloiy,  cfanrcn, 

Green,  Castle,  191. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  his  pot- 
tery works,  231 ;  hifi  grave, 

Hempage  Wood,  cut  down 
by  Bfehop  Wakelyn,  242. 

Hengistbnry  Head,  geolo- 
gical Btmctnre,  etymo- 
logy, iio. 

Henrietta  Maria,  honae  in 
Surrey  purchased  for, 
99;  grant  of  Oatlands  to. 

Hi- 

Henry  I.,  bridge  built  by  his 

Queen,  141. 
n.,  council  held  by,  at 

Bishop's   Waltham,  2J0; 

at  Leap,  J14. 
III.,  birthplace  of,  245 ; 

Famham  Gastte  raxed  by, 

152. 
— —  y^  Sheen  palace  rebuilt 

by,  121. 
VI.,    portrait    of,    at 

Alton,  219. 
VIL,  place  of  hia  death, 

X2I. 

VUL,  nursed  at  Byfleet, 

169;  hunting-lodge  built 
by,  23;  virita  of,  to  Crow- 
hnrst  Place,  42;  building 
at  Nonsuch,  88;  grant  to 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  143; 
Esher  sold  to.  107 ;  palace 
built  by,  113 ;  palace  of,  at 
Woking,  170;  forts  built 
by,  203.  359.  if?4. 4".  4J9. 
434 ;  meeting  with  Charles 
V.  at  Winchester,  246; 
the  Flanders  galleys  visited 
by,  294;  entertained  at 
Appuldurcombe.  416. 

^,  Prince  of  Wales,  In- 
tended residence  of,  281. 

—  of  Blois.  fortress  built 
by,  i$2;  hospital  founded 
by,  270;  cafitlea  built  by, 
265, 277 ;  palace  built  by, 
230. 

Herbert.  Mr.  K  C,  memo- 
rial window  to,  at  High- 
clere,324. 

Heriard  Park.  288. 

Heme,  stat.,  364- 

Heme  HiU  Jnnct.  Stat.,  27. 

Heron  Court,  371. 

Hersham,  church,  112. 

H^rtmore,  road  from  God- 
{ to,  181. 


HOPSOH. 

Heylyn,  Peter,  hia  rectory, 
219. 

Hide,  Isle  of  Wight,  396. 

High  Cliff,  or  Bothaay  Castle, 
curioeitiea,  362. 

Highclere  Parl^  house,  pic- 
tures, 323;  history  of  the 
manor,  church,  324. 

Hillbory.  intrenchiment  with 
single  vallum,  152. 

Hilsea  Lines,  202,  237. 

Hindhead,  seen  from  the 
North  Downs,  50;  from 
Leith  Hill,  81;  view  of, 
from  Newland's  Comer, 
68 ;  from  the  Hog's  Back. 
152;  murder  on,  ascent 
from  Frensham  Common, 
height,  geological  struc- 
ture, 183;  the  watershed 
of  the  district.  184. 

Hinton,  in  Gatherington 
parish,  201. 

Ampner,  church.  House, 

— -Park,  in  the  New  Forest, 

J54- 

HnutscUllng.  the,  of  St.  Boni- 
face, 342. 

Hoe  Plac^  house  built  by 
Sir  Edward  Zouch,  170. 

Ho«  Lane,  from  Polesden  to 
Ranmore  Common,  141. 

Hog's  Back  described,  views 
from,  beyond  Puttenham, 
151. 

Hogsmin  River,  89. 

Hollycombe,  in  Hampshire, 

X99- 

Holmbury  Hill,  camp  on,  96. 

Hohnes,  abc  Robert,  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  430; 
visited  by  Charles  IL,  419 ; 
his  monument,  43a 

Holmesdale,  valley  of;  tra- 
dition, 41. 

Holmsley,  stat.,  354> 

Holmwood,  Stat.,  Common, 

Holwood  ffi]],  intrenchment 

on,  25. 
Hoiyboume,  church,  219. 
Hook,  J.  C.,  reaidfiDoe  of, 

>59- 
Hookwood,  40;  Farm,  45. 
Hope,  H.  T.,  his  cottage  on 

Box-hUl,  55 ;  reddence  <^ 

58. 
Hopkins,  V  niture,  98. 
Hops,   cultivation    ot^  and 

trade  in,  at  Famham,  154 ; 

gardens    In    Hampshire, 

219. 
Hopeon,  Sir  Thomas,    his 

birthplace,  398. 


IFOIUD. 

Bordle  (HordwaU),  on  Chxi^t- 
church  Bay,  fossils,  j6x  ; 
church.  Shakers,  362. 

Horley,  stat,  chui«b,  45. 

Homdean,  201. 

Home  Cattle,  diurch,  46* 

Horringford.  stat.,  408. 

Horaell,  church,  rose-gar- 
dens at,  17 1. 

Horsebridge,  stat,  341. 

Horsley,*  East,  chtoch. 
Towers,  147. 

i  West,  church,  Place, 

148. 

Horselydown,  church  at,  16. 

Horse  Sand  Fort,  2x5. 

Horton  Manor,  01. 

HospiUllers,  Knights,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  St. 
Crosa  charity,  273- 

House  of  Industry  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  414. 

Howard,  Chariest  his  re- 
treat. 138. 

,  John,  residenoe  ci,  354. 

■  of  EflBn£(ham,  Lord,  his 
mansion,  22;  hia  grave, 
48. 

Howitt,  William,  scenery  of 
the  New  Forest  described 
by,  350. 

Howley,  Archbp.,  tomb  of, 
24 ;  memorial  window, 
322. 

Hreutford,  the,  of  Bede,  343. 

Hull,  Mr.,  tower  on  Leith 
HiU  built  l^,  62. 

Humble,  West,  stat.,  95. 

Hunton,  church.  289. 

Hursley  Park,  277 ;  modem 
house,  pictures,  chordi, 
stained  windows,  278. 

Hurst  Castle,  position,  de- 
fences of,  359;  King 
Charles's  impriaoomenthi, 
36a 

Hurstbome  Priors,  park, 
memorials  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  pictures,  326;  the 
Wallop  funily,  chuicb, 
327. 

Tarrant,  chuidi,  336. 

Hyde  Abbey,  site  of,  268. 

church,  3?6k 

Hydon  Heath;  Ball,  rhyme 
touching,  i8a 

Hythe,  near  Southampton, 
303 ;  church,  309^ 


Ibbesley,  church,  river  view 

Idsworth  Park,  199. 
Iford,  Hampshire^  371. 
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IMP  CfFONB. 

Imp  Stone  on  Mortimer 
Heath,  32a 

Indastrial  School  on  Brock- 
ham  Green,  54. 

Inkpen  Hill,  height  of,  ni» 

Inskipp,  residenoe  of;  179. 

Intrenchments,  tee  Earthy 
works. 

Iron,  grave  slab  at  Crow- 
hurst,  42;  old  forge  at 
Abinger  ibmmer,  6$ ;  ore, 
Hengisbttry  Head,  J70. 

Itchen,  the,  road  to  Win- 
chester by  the  valley  of. 
Joined  by  tiie  Arle  and 
CandoTtf,  241;  Windiea- 
ter  on,  24;;  bridge  cross- 
ing, boUt  by  St.  Swithnn, 
266;  walk  np  the  val- 
ley of,  276;  Bishopstoke 
on,  290;  Sonthampton  on, 
291;     Bittern    on,     ;o?; 

.    floating  bridge  across,  104. 

— —  Abbas,  church,  242. 


Jackman's  Chines  421, 424. 
Jacob's  Island,  scene  of  an 

incident  In  •  Oliver  Twist,* 

16. 
James  I.,  his  grant  to  Dr. 

Hammond,    164;    to   Sir 

Benjamin  Tichbome,  240; 

at  Winchester,  246;  charter 

granted  to  Newport,  402. 
Jews'  Hospital  at  Norwood, 

26. 
John,  King,  Magna  Charta 

granted  by,  ii6;  abbeys 
•    founded  by,  joo. 
John's,  St,  churcn,  Horsely- 

down,  architecture  of,  16. 
,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

19*- 

Johnson,  Dr.,  at  Streatham, 
8j. 

Jones,  Inigo,  house  near 
Bletchingley  built  by,  J7 ; 
additions  to  Oatlands,  tu; 
mansion  originally  de- 
signed by,  24};  taken 
prisoner  at  Basing,  286; 
alterations  at  the  Yyne, 
287. 

Jonson,  Ben,  at  Swain's 
Farm,  51* 

Joyce,  Bev.  J.  G.,  his  explo- 
ration of  the  site  of  &S1- 
chester,  ;i8. 

Juniper  Hall,  IVench  colony 
at,  95. 

Hill,  9* 


KNTQBTOK. 


Katheiine,  Queen  of  Henry 
v.,  place  of  her  death,  16. 

Keble,  Bev.  J.,  churches 
built  by,  277 ;  memorials 
to,  278, 173 ;  place  of  his 
death,  J^J. 

Ken,  Bishop,  his  vicarages, 
J25,  424;  at  Winchester, 

258.  259- 

Kenley,  stat.,  29. 

Kent,  gardens  laid  out  by, 
107. 

Kent  Town,  ic6. 

Kentwa^^ies,  i6. 

Kew,  walk  from  Richmond 
to,  village,  church,  artists 
buried  at,  bridge,  129; 
palace,  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  ijo;  pleasure- 
grounds,  XJ2. 

Gardens,  stat,  120. 

Keyhaven,  transit  to  Hurst 
Castle  from,  JSQ ;  road  to 
Christchurch,  361. 

Kimberham  bridge,  45. 

King  John's  House,  225 

King,  Lord  Chancellor,  monu- 
ment, 142. 

King's  Key,  in  Isle  of  Wight, 
tradition  touching,  401. 

Worthy,  church,  277. 

Kingsdere,  town,  church, 
wildness  of  the  district, 
322. 

Kingsley,  Bev.  Charles,  282. 

Kiugston,  near  Portsmouth, 
202. 

,  Isle  of  Wight,  422. 

—  on<-Thames,  stat,  his- 
torical incidents,  Saxon; 
kli^  crowned,  at,  loj; 
churches.  Town  Hall, 
King's  Stone,  104;  annaal 
fair,  105. 

Kingston  Heath,  }^2, 

Kingswood  Lodge,  on 
Cooper's  Hill,  136. 

Kniqphlll,  nursery  at,  con- 
vict prisons,  171. 

KneUer,  Sir  Godfrey,  Evelyn 
portraits  by,  64. 

Knight's  Hill,  8j. 

Knighton,  remains  of  Tudor 
mansion  at  410. 

Bottom,  372- 

Knockholt  Beeches,  seen 
from  Sydenham,  17. 

Knole,  in  Surrey,  160. 

Knowle,  Lunatic    Asylmn, 

231. 
Knyghton,    story    of     the 
afforestation  ot  the  New 
Forest  bj,  344. 


UFHOOK. 


Ladle  Hill,  camp  on,  323. 

Ladder  Chine,  422. 

Lady  Cross  liOdge,  New 
Forest,  354. 

Lainston  ruined  church, 
story  connected  with,  276. 

Lambert,  General,  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  99. 

Lambert's  Oaks,  founder  of 
the  Oaks  Stakes  at  Epsom, 
87. 

Lambeth,  view  finom,  96. 

Landport  a  suburb  of  Ports- 
mouth. 202. 

Lanfranc,  Arcbbp.,  palace 
founded  by,  2a 

Langston  Harbour,  2x3. 

Languard,  Isle  of  Wight,396. 

Lauderdale,  Duchess  of,  128. 

Laverstoke,  House,  paper- 
mill,  326.  ^^ 

Lawrence,  St.,  Cottage,  Well, 
church.  Consumption  Hos- 
pital, 418. 

Leap,  hamlet  of,  313. 

Leatherhead,  stats.,  church, 
excursions  from,  93. 

Leckford,  340. 

Legham,  ancient  manor- 
house,  39. 

Leigh,  walk  from  Beigate 
to,  church.  Place,  ancient 
residence  of  the  Ardemes, 
53- 

— ^  Park,  Hants,  200. 

Place,  near  Godstone, 

39- 

Leith-hlll,  height,  extensive 
view  from,  61 ;  Tower,  62. 

Leith-hiU  Phice,  62. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  residence  of, 
129. 

Lemerston,  Isle  of  Wight 
424. 

Leonard's,  St.,  ruins  of  a 
bam,  '*  splcarium  "  of  the 
monastery,  313. 

Levellers,  the,  at  St.  George's 
Hill,  160. 

Di^thouses:  on  St  Cathe- 
rine's Point,  419, 420;  off 
the  Needles,  433. 

Lilly,  William,  birthplace 
o^  281. 

,  the  astrologer,  residence 

of,  112;  his  grave,  no. 

Limpsfield,  church,  4a 

Lingaid,  Dr.,  his  birthplace, 
246. 

Lingfield,  churdi  with  tombs 
of  the  Cobhams,  timber 
houses,  43. 

Liphook,  stat,  195}  Pepys 
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LI8LB. 

at,  tq6;  road  to  Peten- 

field,  198. 
Lisle,  Dame  Alfda,  stoxy  of, 

grave  oi;  nS- 
LiM,   Stat.,  church,   PUoe, 

Litchfield,  traditionary  hattle 

at»  32$. 
Little  P&rk,  near  Wickham, 

228. 

Littleton,  charcfa,  276. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  his  gnests 
at  uoombe  House,  102. 

Lock's  Oreen,  sdiool  church, 
428. 

Lockerley  Hall,  ii8. 

Loddon,  the,  at  Stratfield 
Saye,  114. 

London,  viewof^jfinom  Syden- 
ham, 16. 

bridge,  Stat,  15,  lb* 

.-'— ,  East,  railway,  16. 

,  South,  railway,  26. 

LongW,  Abp.,  grave  of,  24. 

Long  Lane,  isle  of  Wight, 
190, 408. 

'—  SUme,  the,  sandstone 
pillar  near  Brixton,  424. 

Longparisb,  church,  i28. 

Longstock,  J40. 

Longwood  House,  Hamp- 
shire, 276. 

Loseley,  walk  flrom  Guild- 
ford to,  149;  old-fashioned 
garden,  muniment  room, 
15a 

Loughtwrough  Park,  6tat,26. 

Louis  Philippe,  grave  of,  xij. 

Lowfield  Heath,  45. 

Lucoombe  Chine,  walk  from 
Shanklin  to,  396. 

hacy.  Bishop  Godfrey  de,  his 
Improvements  at  Alres- 
foid,  2j8;  his  work  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  248, 

Lndgate-hfll,  stat,  15,  t6. 

Ludwell  Spring,  near  Moor 
Park,  15$. 

Lnmps  Fort,  near  Sonth- 
sea  Castle,  214. 

Lymington,  stat,  railway 
from  Brockenhurst  to,  ^55; 
former  salt-works,  557 ; 
church,  excursions,  j$8. 

Lyndhnrst   capital  of  the 
New  Forest  ^44;  church, 
seats,  entomology,  excur- 
sions from,  349. 
-  road,  stat.,  J44. 

Lythe  Hill,  near  Sislemere, 
185. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  at  Wick- 
ham Court  25;  scene  of 
his  death,  9t. 


XBOK. 


Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  at 

Fridley  Farm,  57. 
Magdalen  Hill,  foir  on,  242. 
Main  Bench,   the.    Isle   of 

Wight  433- 
Maiden,   powder-mills,   89; 

church,  literary  vicar,  92. 

,  New,  stat.,  102. 

Malaanger,  residence  of  the 

Warhams,  J2i. 
Malthus,  birthplace  of,  6^. 
Malwood  KeeiH  New  Forest, 

traces  of,  J51. 
Mantell,  Dr.,  his  •theory  of 

"  swallow-holes  **  in  chalk, 

J6. 
Manufactures  in  Surrey,  5. 

in  Hampshfre,  192. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

412, 428. 
Manydown  Park,  321. 
Mapledurham,  199. 
Marble  Hill,  125. 
Marchwood,  church,  powder- 
magazines,  J4J. 
Marden  Park,     soothsaying 

"bourn "in,  30. 
Market  gardens  of  Bermond- 

sey,  10. 
Markland,  J.  H.,  memorial 

to,  242. 
,  Jeremiah,  place  of  his 

death,  61. 
Martha's,  St.,  HiU,  height  of, 

history  of  the  chapel,  68. 
Martyr's    Worthy,  church, 

coped  tomb,  277. 
Marvel,  Isle  of  Wight,  408. 
Marwell  Manor  Farm,  Hall, 

legend  of,  276. 
Mary,  Queen,  her  marriage 

at  Winchester,  255. 
Mary  Bourne,  stat.,  church, 

ford,  125. 
Mary  Rose,  loss  of  the,  204. 
Mary   Week,    St.,   church, 

276. 
Maulth  Way,  etymology  ot, 

2i8. 
Meadsted,  stat.,  church,  218. 
Medina  river,  the,  character 

of  the  country  E.  of,  J79; 

breadth  of  its  estuary,  41 1 ; 

Newport  on,  402. 
Medway,  stream  Joining  the. 


lelh 


Melbourne  Lodge,nearClare- 

mont  109. 
Meon,  East  church.  Court 

Hou!«,  225. 

y  West  church,  224. 

—  Stoke,    church,     216 ; 

font  petrilSAction   in  the 


HOKKB*  OBGHABD. 

churchyard,  willow  near, 
227. 

Meonware,  the  province  of 
the,  224. 

Merchiston  House,  death 
of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  at  201. 

Merdon  Castle,  ruins  of,  277. 

Merrow,  diurch,  unique 
bargeboard,  149. 

Merstham,  tunnel,  stat.,  34; 
church  and  village,  fire- 
stone  quarries,  early  rail- 
way, J3. 

House,  jj. 

Merston  Manor  House,  410. 

Merton  Abbey,  stat.  Priory, 
church,  100;  picture  by 
Giordano,  Lord  Nelson  at 
xoi. 

1  Lower,  stat.,  loi. 

Messley  Down,  410. 

Micheldever,  stat,  church. 
Baring  memorial,  289. 

Mickleham,  churdi,  94. 

Middleton,  church,  129. 

1  Dr.  Gonyers,  recUny  ol^ 

no. 

Millbrook,  stat.,  343. 

Milford,  Surrey,  stat, 
church,  182. 

,  Hants,  church.  Lodge, 

361. 

Water,    in    Hig^clere 

Park,  32?. 

Milland  House,  near  Peteis- 
field,  199. 

Milton  Court,  celebrities  of, 
heath,  63. 

Minley  Manor,  279. 

Minstead,  in  the  New  Forest 
tradition  of,  350. 

Mirables,  Isle  of  Wight,  419. 

Mitcham,  Junct.  Stat.,  84; 
stat,  flower-farms,  loi ; 
church,  Donne  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  102. 

Moat  House,  Crowhurst  42. 

Mole,  the,  nailboume  run- 
ning into,  34;  at  Horley, 
4$ ;  flowing  underground, 
56 ;  apocryphal  etymology 
of,  springs,  57;  l»Mge 
over,  at  Leatherhead,  93 ; 
bridge  at  Painshill,  fishery, 

11 ;  junction   with   the 
lames,   islands  formed 

by,  105. 
Mol^,  East  West,  106. 

Hurst  106. 

Monckton,  Fort,  212. 
Monks'    Grove,     near    St. 

Anne's   Hill,  in  Surrey,. 

166. 
—— Orchard,  24. 
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Monks'  Sherbome,  church, 
chapel  of  the  Priory,  287. 

Honson,  Lord»  his  house  In 
Surrey,  51. 

Hoor  House,  40. 

Park,  sftnation,  memo- 
rials of  Temple  and  Swift, 
154;  grounds  described, 
legends  of,  155. 

Place,  on  the  Mole,  54. 

Moordown,  J7J. 

Moore  Place,  near  Claie- 
mont,  109. 

Morden,  stat.,  chmrch,  loi. 

More,  Antonio,  fibote  portrait 
by,  40. 

,  &  Thomas,  memorials 

of,  at  Baynards,  160. 

Mores,  the,  of  Loeeley,  149. 

Morestead,  church,  275. 

Morland,  the  painter,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wif^t,  426,  4 J4. 

Morley,  Bp.,  ooll^  founded 
by,  266. 

Morris,  Captain,  his  grave, 

Mortimer,  stat.,  514;  heath, 
intrenchment  on,  bound- 
ary stone,  J20. 

Mortlake,  stat.,  church,  Dee, 
Partridge,  119;  tapestry 
manufactory,  Cromwell 
House,  120. 

Mother  Ludlam's  Cave,  le- 
gend of.  155. 

Hotherbank,  roadstead,  on 
the  Hampshire  coast,  214. 

ifottisfont,  stat.,  J41 ;  relics 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
Basing8toke,  preserved  at, 
house  on  the  site  of  an  old 
priory,  J42. 

Mottiston,  church,  Long 
Stone,  424. 

Mount  Clare,  120. 

Felix,     near    Walton, 

III. 

~—  Pleasant,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  J98. 

Mountijoy,  near  Newport, 
408. 

Moyle's  Court,  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Beckenshaws, 

Mndeford,  Muddiford,  j6j; 

Coleridge  at,  36}. 
Museum  at  Newport,  40} ; 

Byde,  joo;  Southampton, 

197;  Winchester,  267. 
Mynthurst,  33. 
Myrtle  trees,  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  J96. 


NEWTOWN. 

H 

NailbounM  in  Marden 
Park,  30;  at  Merstham, 
J4 ;  theory  accounting  for. 


'A: 


Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles, 
residence  of,  201 ;  tomb 
of,  ib. ;  pillar  in  memory 
of,  202 ;  mortars  brought 
fix>m  Bomarsund  by,  2ij. 

— ^,  General  Sir  C.  J.,  monu- 
ment, to  208. 

Nataa  Leaga,  the,  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  144. 

Nately  Scures,  church,  282. 

Needles  rocks,  J87 ;  view 
from  the  site  of  the  light- 
house, 432. 

Nelson,  Lord,  at  Burford 
Bridge,  55;  his  house  in 
Merton,  loi ;  monument 
to,  on  Portsdown,  2^4. 

Netley  Place,  in  Surrey,  66. 

Abbey,  situation, 

-  foundation,  J04;  the 
ruins,  J05. 

,  stat.,  Castle,  the  Hos- 
pital, ao8. 

New  Cross,  stat.,  x6;  Boyal 
Naval  School,  17. 

Forest,  exploration  of 

the,  J42;  history  of  its 
afforestation,  J44;  boun- 
daries, 345;  trees,  346; 
offlcialB,  347;  last  deer- 
hunts,  348;  Deer  Removal 
Act,  beasts  of,  346;  capi- 
tal, 344;  death  of  RufUs, 
350;  striking  scenery,  353. 

Newark  Priory,  original 
name  of,  ruins,  142. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  pos- 
session of  Claremont,  108. 

Newchurch,  former  extent  of 
parish,  church,  410. 

Newdigate,  a  Weald  village, 
95- 

Newland's  Comer,  view 
fiom,  68, 149. 

Newport,  stat.,  ancient  im- 
portance of,  St.  Thomas's 
church,  402;  Free  Gram- 
mar School,  museum,  403 ; 
celebrities,  walks  and 
drives,  404. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  MS8.  of; 
portrait,  326. 

Valence,  manor  house, 

222. 

Newtown,  decay  of  Its  im- 
portance, church,  salterns, 
428. 

on  the  Enboum,  church, 


NUTSHALLINO. 

Newtown  Park,  359. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  birth- 
place, early  residence  oif» 

Nine-mile  Water,  the,  source 
of;  333.  , 

Ningwood  Green,  near  Tar- 
mouth,  428. 

Niton,  source  of  the  East 
Yar  near,  400;  church, 
419 :  ascent  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's ih>m,  ib. 

Noah's  nuts,  fossils,  42^ 

Node  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight, 
409. 

No  Man's  Land  Fort,  215. 

Nonsuch  Park,  ancient 
palace,  88 ;  bas-reliefs, 
lilacs  0(89. 

Norblton,  grammar  school, 
church,  102. 

Norbury  Parle,  33,  93. 

Nore  Hill,  the,  streams 
rising  on,  222. 

Nork  Park,  Banstead,  87. 

Norman  Court,  park,  with 
beeches,  historically  inte- 
resting, 338. 

Norris  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight, 
412. 

North  Downs,  pedestrian 
toar,  14;  scenery,  geolo- 
gical structure  of,  50; 
western  extremity,  at 
Butser  Hill,  201. 

Northam,  a  suburb  of  South- 
ampton, 291. 

Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Northerwood   House,   New 

Forest,  349- 
Northwood.  Isle  of  Wight, 

414* 

Norton,  Col.  Richard,  resi- 
dence of,  239. 

y  near  Yarmouth,  430. 

Norwood,  Junct.  Stat.,  18. 

Cemetery,  27. 

,  Lower,  stat.,  26. 

,  Upper,  18,  84, 

Nosbury  Rings,  intrench- 
ment, 290. 

Noviomagus,  supposed  site 
of,  25. 

Nower  or  Nore,  the,  name 
for  a  wooded  height,  63. 

Nunwell  Park,  Isle  of 
Wight,  392. 

Nursling,  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, ancient  intrench- 
ment in,  342. 

Nutfield,  church,  beds  of 
fuller's  earth,  36. 

Nutshalling,  3^. 
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OAK. 


Oftk  trees,  the  King's,  near 
Waverley,  158;  Crouch, 
at  Addlestone,  161;  Gos- 
pel, at  Gheriton,  241 ;  of 
the  New  Forest,  346; 
blossoming  at  Ghristmas, 
the  Twelye  Apostles,  jsi* 

Oakley,  church.  Hall,  jzi. 

Oakwood  Chapel,  96. 

Oatlands,  old  palace  and 
park.  Hotel,  the  Grotto, 
113. 

Observant  Frtars,  house  of, 
in  ancient  Richmond,  122. 

Observatory  at  Bury  Hill, 
63;  in  Bichmond  Old 
Park,  15J. 

Ockham  Park,  church, 
schools,  Frandscans,  142. 

Ockley,  stat.,  traditionary 
battle,  9$;  old  custom  of, 
well  and  school-house,  96. 

Odiham  Castle,  280;  church, 
grammar  school,  celebri- 
ties o^  281. 

Oglander,  Sir  John,  his  pre- 
sent to  King  Charles,  303. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  his 
house  at  Godalming,  178. 

Old  Kent  Boad,  stat.,  26. 

Park,  Isle   <rf  Wight, 

Oldhain  the  poet  at  Croy- 
don, 22. 
•  "Onion's  Hole,"  Sikhester, 
3x7-      . 

Onslow,  Arthur,  monument 
to,  at  Guildford,  7$. 

Orange-trees,  the  first  grown 
in  ]R^land,  86. 

Orchard,  the.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  410. 

Orderic  Vitalis,  afforestation 
of  the  New  Forest  related 

Orleans  House,  129. 
OsBOBNB,  histoiy,  objects  of 

art,  extent  of  the  estate, 

4«« 
Osbrook,    old      half-timber 

house  at,  95. 
Otterboume,  church,  278. 
Ottersbaw  Park,  166. 
Overton,   stat.,  fishing,  ex- 
cursion from,  521. 
Owslebury  Church,  traditi<», 

175. 
Oxendrove,  the  ancient,  329. 
Oxenford    Grange,    rebuilt 

from  Pugin's  designs,  trsr 

ditton  of,  180. 
Oxtead,  church  and  village, 

39- 


FXPT8. 


PainshiU,  beautiful  garcbiM, 
14X. 

Paintings  in  Surrey:  the 
Deepdene,  59 ;  Dulwich, 
80;  ceiling  at  Wobdoote, 
91 ;  at  Norbury,  94 ;  altar- 
piece  in  Mortlake  church, 
119. 

in  Hampsliire:  ceiling 

in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
251 ;  at  Mottisfonti  342. 

Palm  House,  the  great,  Kew, 

Palmersttm,  Lord,  his  house 
in  Hampshire,  JJ7$  sta- 
tues ot  J02,  334' 

Pan  Down,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  408. 

Park  Grange,  Beaulieu,  char 
pel  and  farm-house,  313* 

Park  Hatch,  near  Hasoombe, 

Parker,  Abp.,  Elizabeth's 
host  at  Croydon,  20. 

Parkhutist  Forest,  Isle  of 
Wight,  427. 

Prison,  barradoB,  414. 

Parkstone,  near  Bourne- 
mouth, J74. 

Partridge,  astrologer,  grave 
of,  119. 

Paulet,  Sir  WilUam,  addi- 
tions to  Basing  House  by, 
284. 

Paulsgrove  Quay,  23'j. 

Paultons,  in  the  New  Forest, 
W- 

Peak  HUl,  Sydenham,  17. 

Pear-tree  Green,  Jetus 
chapel  at,  jo8. 

Peckham-rye,  stat.,  26. 

Pedestrian  tour.  North  and 
South  Downs,  14. 

Pelham,  Heniy,  building  of, 
at  Esher,  X07. 

Pen  Ponds,  in  Bichmond 
Park,  125. 

Pendhill,  near  Bletchingley, 

Penge,  stats.,  17, 18. 

Penton  Grafton,  church,  i|x. 

Mewsey,  church,  331. 

Penwood,  in  Highclere  Park, 
323. 

Peperhaiow,  the  cedars  ot 
church,  excursion  from, 
i8x. 

Pepys,  Mr.,  at  the  Bed  Lion, 
Guildford,  70;  description 
of  Epsont,  89;  story  of  a 
duel,  118 ;  crossing  Hind- 
bead,  184;  at  Titchfleld, 

2JJ. 


pope's  TILXA.   , 

Perrers,  Alioe,  i2x. 

Peter's,  St.,  Cross,  Plaistow- 
street,  44. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  his  re- 
sidence, J02. 

Peters,  Hugh,  his  sermons 
at  Putney,  116;  his  "rela^ 
tion**  of  the  taking  of  Bi^ 
sing  House,  285. 

Peter8field,stat.,  197;  statue 
of  William  III.,  church. 
Borough  Hills,  excursions, 
198;  road  to  Portsmonth, 
201. 

Petersham,  church,  128. 

Pewley  Hill,  near  Guildford, 

Philanthropic  Sodety'sFann 
School,  near  Bedhill,  35. 

Philip  XL  at  Southampton, 
295 ;  at  Winchester,  255. 

Pbilpot,  the  martyr,  fj$. 

Pictures,  collections  of,  in 
Surrey:  Ashtead,  92; 
Baynaids,  160;  Burw<X)d, 
112;  Busbridge,  179; 
Deepdene,  59;  Dulwich 
Gallery,  81 ;  Gatton  Park, 
52;  Ham  House,  129; 
ShalfiMd  Park,  no. 

— — ,  ooUections  or,  in  Hamp- 
shtare:  Bramshill,  281 ; 
Broadlands,  33^;  Brook- 
wood  House,  224;  Dog- 
mersfield  Park,  280 ;  Hi|^- 
clere,  323 ;  Hursley,  278; 
Hurstboume  Priors,  326; 
Somerley,  355;  Stratfield 
Saye,  314;  Westfleld,  J90. 

Pilgrims'  press,  the,  107. 

Way.  41,  51,  68. 

Pinetum,  the,  at  Kew,  xj2* 

Pip  brook,  the,  $7. 

Plrbright,  tradition,  171; 
church,  the  Court-house» 
172. 

Pirford  church,  view  from 
the  churchyard.  Park, 
Evelyn  feasted  at,  14J. 

Pit  cha|»el,  near  Winchester, 
277. 

Pitt  Place,  near  I^Mom, 
historically     remarkable, 

Pitt,'  William,  the  elder, 
WIckham  a  favourite  re- 
sidenoe  of,  25 ;  the  son,  his 
death  at  Putnsy,  xi6. 

Plaistow  Green,  cross  at,  41. 

Pokesdown,  church,  J72; 
the  Conservatory,  J74. 

Polesden,  view  from,  towards 
Box-hill,  146. 

Pope,  his  school,  275. 

Pope's  Villa,  125. 
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FOPHAIL 

Popham  Beacon,  height  of, 
view  from,  28<sk 

Porcbester,  stat.,  a  Roman 
Btation,  134;  landing  of 
Saxons  at,  date  of  the 
present  keepk  ai$ ;  church, 
present  prt^rietor,  2^6. 

Porchfleld,  chapel  at,  428. 

Portraits,    in   Surrey:    St. 

^  Anne's  House,  Chertsey, 
166;  Bsynardd,  160;  Clare- 
mont,  X09;  IhUwlch  Col- 
lege, Do,  8x ;  Guildford, 
74,  77 ;  Ham  House,  128 ; 
East  Horsley  Towers,  147 ; 
West  Horsley,  148 ;  King- 
ston, 104;  Loseley,  x$o; 
Titsey  Place,  40;  Wo- 
nersh,  199 ;  Wotton,  64. 

•——,  in  Hampshire :  Alton, 
219;  Dogmersfleld  Park, 
280;  Hack  wood  Park, 
288;      Hlghclere,       J2?; 

•  High  Cliff,  362;  Hursley, 
278;  HuTstboume  Priors, 
526;  Osborne,  41} ;  So- 
merley,  355 ;  Stratfleld 
Saye,  314%  the  Vyne, 
287 ;  Winchester,  266. 

Portsdown  Hill,  Lodge,  201; 
Forts,  233 ;  jiielson's  pillar, 
fair,  234. 

Portsea  Island,  202;  Dock, 
yard,  209 1  extension 
works,  210. 

PoBnuooTH,  Stat.,  200, 202. 

Index,  202. 

Dockyard,  209. 

Portswood,  Stat.,  291, 108. 

FOrtUB  Magnus,  site  of,  2)4. 

Potter's  Park,  Surrey,  166. 

Pottery,  British,  in  AUoe 
Holt  Forest,  218;  in  the 
New  Forest,  344. 

Portway,  a  Homan  road, 
US' 

Powdcrham,  Roman  pave- 
ments, 218. 

Poyle  Park,  152. 

Prior's  Dean,  church,  great 
yew,  222. 

Priory  Bay,  191. 

Pnckaster  Cove,  Charles  II. 
landing  at,  419. 

Pngin,  A.  W.,  church  re- 
storpd  by.  181 ;  altar, 
Cbristohurch,  367. 

Pulpit     Rock,     Bonchurch, 

Pnrbrook  Fvk,  201. 

Parley  Lodge,  20. 

Potney,  stat.,  bridge,  church, 
II J ;  almshouse,  celebri- 
ties, duels  on  the  heatb, 
scene  of  PiU's  death,  116. 


BIGHMOXnD. 

Pattenham,  church,  Prloiy, 

151. 
Pylewell  Manor  House,  jf^. 


Quarley,  church,  Hill,  view 

from,    Intrenchment    on, 

5J2. 
Quarr   Abbey,   history    of, 

Edward     lY.'s    daughter 

buried  at,  401. 
Quarries  in  Surrey,  jj,  36. 
in  the  Isle  of  Wigjit, 

401. 4J5- 
Queen  Bower,  Isle  of  Wight, 

410. 


Badigund's,  St.,  steps,  418. 

Ragman's  Castle^  125. 

Rake,  fine  views,  199. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  house 
in  Mltcbam,  101 ;  tried  at 
Winchester,  269;  tradi- 
tion  respecting,  148. 

Rambridga  House,  on  the 
site  of  a  manor-house  of 
the  De  la  Poles,  jjx. 

Randall  Park,  9;,  140. 

Ranmore  Common,  road  to 
Guildford  over,  chorcb, 
61. 

Raynes  Park,  stat.,  92. 

Redbridge.  stat,  trade, 
monastery  mentioned  by 
Bede,  J41. 

Redgun  steps,  418. 

Redbill  Junct.  Stat.,  34; 
Philanthropic  Society's 
Farm  School,  35;  excur- 
sions, 36. 

Red  Kce  House,  beech  ave- 
nues, jj9. 

Redstone  HUl,  beds  of 
fuller's  earth,  )6. 

Redvers,  Richard  de,  charter 
granted  by,  to  Newport, 
402 ;  walls  at  Carisbrooke 
built  by,  401. 

,  Baldwin,  abbey  foun- 
ded by,  401. 

Reedham  Asylum,  3t. 

Reeth  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Reigate,  stat.,  ruins  of  the 
castle,  47;  vaults,  market- 
house,  church,  and  monu- 
ments, 48 ;  x>ark.  Priory, 
49;  excursions,  51. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  re- 
sidence at  Richmond,  123. 

Richmond,  stat.,  situation, 
1 20 ;  annals  of  the  Palaoe, 


BOTAL. 


121;  remains,  leligions 
houses,  views  fh)m,  122. 

Richmond  Park,  extent  of; 
123;  gales,  lodges,  124; 
ponds,  125. 

bridge,   villas,    125 ; 

church,  chnrchyard,Thom- 
son's  house,  126;  district 
churches,  Wesleyan  Insti- 
tution, almshouses,  ex- 
curdons,  127. 

— —  Old  Park,  observatory, 
Lodge,  Queen  Caroline's 
Residence,  133. 

Riddlesdown,  29. 

Ridland  Hill,  95. 

Ringwood,  stat.,  354 «  n^i^ 
from  Stoney  Cross  to, 
353 ;  church,  almshouses, 
fi^^Ty*  355* 

Ripley  chapel,  ancient  chan- 
cel, 142. 

Roche  Court,  Fareham,  212. 

Rodcbome,  church.  Manor 
House,  J76. 

Rocken  End  Race,  419. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  birthplace 
of,  no. 

Roehampton,  church.  Grove, 
Park,  117. 

Roland's  Castle,  stat.,  190. 

Roman  antiquities  found  in 
Surrey,  3* 

in  Hampshire,  190. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wifllht, 

J82. 

Romsey,  stat.,  Palmerstom 
statue.  Town  Hall,  an- 
cient manufactures,  abbey, 
conventual  church,  334* 

Rookery,  the,  near  Dorking, 

Rookley,  Isle  of  Wight,  415. 
Rooksbnry  Park,  228. 
Rooksnest.  near  Godstone,  39. 
Ropley,  stat.,  church,  Dean, 

Koman  torque  found  at, 

238. 
Rose,  William  Stewart,  red- 

denoe  of,  363. 
Rosedale  House,  Thomson's 

residence,  126. 
Roes,  Alexander,  chaplain  to 

Charles  I.,  408. 
Bother,  excursion  following 

the  stream  at  the,  198. 
Rotherfield  Park,  222. 
Rothsay  Castle,  or  High  CliiT, 

362. 
Rowborough,  424. 
Bowner  Fort,  212. 
Rownhams,  chuich,  342. 
Royal   George,  the,  history 

of  its  loss,  206. 
Huts,  the,  184. 
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Boyal  Saadrock  Hotel,  419. 

Eue-strect,  a  British  road^i?. 

Bnfiis  Stone,  the,  in  the  New 
Forest,  j$o. 

Bnnnymede,  etymology,  his- 
tory of  the  Charter,  x  15. 

BnaseU-hill,  31. 

BnMell.  Lady  Badiel,  birth- 
place of.  2 J3. 

Botherwyke,  Abbot,  134, 
138,  xA 

Byde,  Upper  and  Lower, 
churches,  J89;  Pier,  yacht 
dub,  walks,  390;  railway, 
road  to  Ventnor,  ^91 ;  to 
Newport,  400* 

-—  Sand  Fort,  214. 


9t  Johns,  the,  of  Wamford 
Park,  225. 

Salisbury,  Oonntees  of;  resi- 
dence of,  2x6;  chapel 
bollt  by,  j68. 

Salterns,  in  Hayling  Island, 
217 :  closed  at  Lymington, 
J57 ;  at  Newtown,  428. 

Sandby,  Paul,  landscape 
painter,  137. 

Sanderetead,  village,  views 
trom,  church,  2j. 

— — -  Goort,  ilne  elms  in,  2j. 

Sandhttret  College,  279. 

Sandon  Farm,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  hospital,  106. 

Sandown,  stat.,  modem  im- 
provements, geology.  Fort, 
•«Villakin,"  memorials  of 

Wilkes,  W4- 

Sandrock  Hotel,  Isle  of 
Wight,  419. 

Scott,  Shr  Walter,  his  de- 
scription of  the  view  from 
Bichmond  Hill,  121. 

— — s  Sir  G.  Q^  Camberwell 
church  built  by,  27 ;  God- 
stone  church  and  alms- 
booses,  18;  monument  at 
Tandridge,  J9;  Banmore 
church,  61 ;  Ottershaw 
church,  166;  Shackleford 
church,  x8x;  Winchester 
Gross  and  Town  Hall,  267; 
Highclere  church,  J24; 
AU  Saints,  Byde,  189. 

— -  and  Moffatt,  Wimble- 
don church  enlarged  by, 
98;  St.  Peter's,  Norbiton, 
built  by,  xo2« 

ScratcheU's  Bay,  chalk  pre- 
clpioes,cave,4Ji.    _ 

Scolptore  atDeepdeneHouse, 
58. 

Sea  View,  Isle  of  Wif^t,  190. 


SIDON  HlUa. 

Scale,  church,  152. 

Segontiad,  the,  )i6, 

SeUwme,  excursion  from 
Alton  to,  geology,  the 
village,  the  vicarage,  Gil- 
bert White's  house,  220; 
the  Plestor,  the  church. 
Priory  Farm,  22x;  Temple 
Farm,BIackmoor,  the  Ha^i- 
ger,  excursions  from,  222. 

Selsdon,  23. 

Send,  church,  143. 

Seneciaous's  tixig,  jxo. 

Shabden  Park,  3h 

Shackleford,  Roman -British 
pottery  found  at.  181. 

Shakers,  the,  at  Hordle.  362. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  birthplace 
oi;  376. 

Park,  97. 

Shaloomb^  Isle  of  Wight,  425. 

Shalfleet,  church,  428. 

Shalford,  stat.,  church,  Park, 
pictures,  70. 

Shamley  Green,  church,  159. 

Shanklin  Sand  (greensand), 
the,  elevation  of,  near  Bed- 
hiU,  36;  Tilburstow  Hill, 
an  elevation  od^  19. 

Shanklin,  stat,  change  In, 
Chine,  church,  395;  par- 
sonage, myrtle-trees,  walks 
from,  396. 

Sharp,  Bichard,  residence  of; 
57. 

Shawford  House,  near  Twy- 
ford,  275. 

Sheat,  Jacobean  manor- 
house,  41$. 

Sheen,£astand  Upper,  villas, 
church,  120.  See  Bich- 
mond. 

Sheerwater,  drained  and 
planted,  X69. 

Sheet,  199. 

Shelley,  Percy  B.,  poems 
written  at  Bishopsgate  by, 
ijn ;  memorial  for,  366. 

Shepherd's  Chine,  423. 

Sherborne,  St.  John,  church, 

Shearbrooke,  29. 

Shere,  church,  parsonage,  66. 

Shide,  stat.,  408. 

Shiers,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  her 

bequests,  146. 
Shirley,  near   Addiscombe, 

church,  23. 
Sholing,  stat,  308. 
Shorwell,  church,  423. 
Shute,  the,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Si£n'  HUU  the  highest 
ground  in  Hampshire, 
plantations  on,  323. 


60WLET. 

Silchester,  described  by  Ixyrd 
Jeffrey,  the  Britisb  and 
Boman  town,  316;  walla, 
Amphithealane,  3x7 ;  sys- 
tematic excavation,  and  its 
results,  3x8;  Forum  and 
Basilica,  319;  drarch. 
Imp  stone,  32a 

Silvermere,  lake,  i6a 

Skeleton  tours  in  Surreys,  11; 
Hampshire,  12;  in  the  Isle 
Wight,  412. 

Slatwoods,  birthplaoe  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  4x2. 

Slyfield,  remains  of  a  Tador 
mansion,  146. 

—-Green,  coal  found  at» 
X76. 

Smallfleld  Place,  46. 

Smith,  Charlotte,  grave  of^ 

,  Henry,  grave  of,  115. 

Smitbam  Bottom,  34. 

Snails,  edibie  (Helix  poma- 
Ua),  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Ajrundel, 
70. 

Soberton,  churdi,  tradition 
of  its  tower  building,  coins, 
gold  rings  found  at,  227. 

Solent,  the,  views  across, 
202,  406;  gradual  widen- 
ing oA  etymology,  378; 
defences  of;  2x2,  2x4,  359^ 
412.  434. 

Somboum,  King's,  viUags 
school,  church,  341. 

,  Little,  church,  341. 

Somerford,  grange,  3  $4* 

Somerley,  picture  gallery  at^ 
35$* 

Somerset  Bridge,  iBx. 

Sopley,  church,  371. 

South  Downs,  pedestrian 
tour,  X4;  western  termin- 
ation of,  201. 

SODXHAXFTON,  Stftt,  29X. 

Index,  291. 

Docks,  stat,  291. 

k  West,  sUt,  291. 343* 

—  Water,  excursion  on, 

304. 
Southoote,   Mr.   PhiUp^  hU 

ferme  om^  x6x. 
Southey,    Robert,    remarks 

of,  on  Forest  HiU,  X7;  his 

character  of  Evelyn,  65; 

at  Burton,  363. 
Southsea,  a  suburb  of  Ports- 

month,  pier,  oonunon,  2x3 ; 

Castle,  214. 
South  wick  Park,  Priory,  If ar> 

mret  of  Anjou  at,  236^  237 ; 

Charles  I.  at  2I7» 
Sowley,  large  pond  at,  313. 
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SFABSHOLT. 

SpaiBholt,  BomAD  remains 
found  in,  176. 

Spitbank  Fort,  214. 

Spithead,  roadstead,  mutiny, 
defences,  2x4. 

Spring  Park,  25. 

Vale,  Me  of  Wight, 

391. 

Wood,    in    Hackwood 

Park,  288. 

Stafford's  Wood,  near  Limps- 
field,  40. 

Stanbridge,   near    Bomsey, 

Standen,  East,  Lady  Cecilia, 
Lord  Sonttiampton,  409. 

i  West,  409. 

Stane  Street,  the,  in  Surrey, 
3,  8j,  95. 

Stapler's  Heath,  fine  view 
from,  408. 

Statutes  of  Merton,  100;  of 
Winchester,  245. 

Steep,  church,  198. 

Steephill  Castle,  418. 

Stenbury,  Jacobean  manor- 
house,  419. 

Sterborough  Castle,  a  seat  of 
the  Cobhams,  44. 

Sterling,  John,  grave  of,  J97. 

Steventon,  church,  288. 

Stewart's  Lane,  stat.,  28. 

Stoat's  Nest,  disused  stat., 

J2. 

Stockbridge»  stat..  fishing, 
church,  electioneering, 
races,  140;  road  to  Salis- 
bury, 341. 

Stoke  Charity,  church,  289. 

— —  d'Abernon,  church, 
earliest  English  brass,  140. 

— —  next  Guildford,  church, 
grave  of  Charlotte  Smith, 
hospital,  14$. 

Stokes  Bay,  stat.,  pier,  214. 

Stoneham  Park,  290. 

— -,  North,  inobably  a  Bo- 
man  station,  church,  290. 

— -,  South,  church,  201. 

Stoney  Cross,  scene  of  Wil- 
liam Bufus's  death,  J50; 
road  to  Bingwood  fh>m, 
353' 

Stot^ton  House,  145. 

Stour,  the,  mouth  of,  364; 
broad  trench  from  tiie  sea 
to,  isolating  Warren  Head, 
J70;  Jack  fishing  in,  yji, 

Stourfleld,  372. 

Stratfield  Saye,  the  house, 
park,  pictures,  j  14 ;  church, 
Wellington  Column,  }i6. 

Stratfield  Tuigis,  in  Hamp- 
shire, J 14. 

Stratton  Park,  289. 


TANHUBST. 

Streatham,  probable  origin 
of  the  name,  park,  reool- 
lections  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
8j ;  walk  from,  to  Syden- 
ham, 84. 

— •  Common,  stat.,  26,  8j. 

Hill.  staL,  26,  8j. 

Street,  Mr  JEeme-hill  church 
remodelled  by,  27. 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  found 
in  beds  of  fuller's  earth 
in  Surrey,  j6. 

Sunningdale,  stat..  13B. 

Surbiton,  stat.,  church,  105. 

Surrey,  Fuller's  compi^iBon, 
form,  area,  x;  history  of, 
In  the  Boman  and  Saxon 
period,  later  history,  j; 
antiquities,  ib.;  products, 
manufactures,  5 ;  geologi- 
cal structure,  6;  art  collec- 
tions, 10. 

~—  and  Sussex  line,  29. 

Sutton,  Junct.  Stat., 
churches,  85. 

——Place,  history  of  the 
manor,  143 ;  rebus,  144. 

— — ,  Abp.,  Addington  pur- 
chased by,  24. 

Swain's  Farm,  tradition  of, 

Swainston,  remains  of  epis- 
copal palace,  435. 

Swallows  of  Fridley  Mea- 
dows, 56. 

Swanmore,  Byde,  church, 
Wilberforoe  Memorial, 
389. 

Swarraton,  traditionary  de- 
rivation of,  24  J. 

Sweyn,  Southampton  held  as 
a  pledge  by,  293. 

Swift,  recollections  0^  at 
Moor  Park,  154. 

Swithun,  St.,  legends  of, 
247,  253,  266;  shrine  of, 
153. 

Sydenham,  stat.,  17;  walk 
from,  to  Dulwich,  Crystal 
Palace,  views  frt>m  the 
common,  ib. 

Sydmonton,  church,  memo- 
rial window,  J22. 


Talworth,  an  ancient  man- 
sion, 92. 

Tandridge,  church.  Court, 
Hall,  Priory,  39. 

Tangier  Park,  321. 

Tangley,  Great,  manor- 
house,  159. 

TanhuTst,  Weald  country 
seen  from,  62. 


TILBXTBSTOlf. 

Tapestry,  manufactory  of, 
established  at  Mortlake, 
120. 

Tatohbury  Mount,  in  the 
New  Forest,  343. 

Tatsfield,  church,  41. 

Tedworth,  South,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton  Smith  at,  church,  333. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  resi- 
denoe  of,  154. 

Tenchley  Park,  40. 

Tennyson,  AUired,  his  house 
in  Surrey,  185;  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  427. 

Tent  Hill,  in  Highdere  Park, 
313. 

Test,  source  of  the,  j2x; 
Bomsey  on,  334;  Broad- 
lands  on,  J37;  Junction 
of  the  Anton  and,  329; 
stream  from  Upper  Wal- 
lop Joining,  333;  *t 
Wherwell,  339;  Stock- 
bridge  on,  340. 

Thames,  the,  bridge  crossiz^ 
at  Kingston,  X03;  **aits" 
in,  X06 ;  at  Walton,  xio ; 
forded  by  Csosar,  iix;  de- 
scent of,  from  Ham  House 
to  Walton,  1 14 ;  separating 
Fulham  and  Putney,  XX5  ; 
bridge  at  Barnes,  118. 

Ditton,    stat.,   church, 

105;  excursion  from,  to 
Hampton  Court,  ib. 

Thomson,  James,  his  de- 
scription of  the  view  from 
Bichmond  Hill,  122 ;  grave 
of,  residence,  126. 

Thored,  grant  by,  147. 

Thorley,  church,  428, 434. 

Thomcroft,  near  Leather- 
head,  93. 

Bridge,  springs  of  the 

Mole  near,  56. 

Thomey  Island,  219. 

Thornton  Heath,  stat.,  26. 

Thorpe,  near  C^ertsey,  166. 

Thorwaldsen,  statues  h^,  at 
Deepdene,  58. 

Thruxton,  road  fhxm  An- 
dover  to,  jjo;  church,  fine 
brass,  331. 

Thunder  Hill,  183. 

Thunderfield,  46;  common. 
24. 

Thursley,  dmrcb,  rude 
sculpture,  common,  rolled 
masses  on,  x8}. 

'Hchbome  Park,  239;  the 
Dole,  church,  240. 

Tilburstow  Hill,  geological 
structure  of,  jo;  a  land- 
mark from  the  North 
Downs,  5a 
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TUford  Qnea,  King^  Oak, 

old  honu  of  the  Abneys, 

158. 
TUlingbonnie,      the^      at 

Abkiger,  65. 
Timber  HUl,  vSew  from,  166. 
Timsinuy,      IntreDdiment, 

Manor,  J42. 
Tinker    HUl,   the    Devil's 

Dyke  seen  from,  Jio. 
Tipnor,  magazine,  305. 
Tieted,  East,  223. 

»  West,  221. 

Titchfield    Honae,    ohurdi, 

nummneota,  232. 
Titsey,  church,  Boman  villa, 

4°- 
-~-  Place,  wood  carving*, 

portrait  by  More,  40. 
Tofts,    Mary,    the    rabbit- 
woman,  178. 
Toland,  John,  description  of 
Kpsom  by,  90;  grave  of, 
X16. 
Tom8on,Lawrence,  his  honse 
on  St.  Anne's  Hill,  165; 
his  grave,  164. 

Tongham,  stat.,  171. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  his  honse  at 
Barnes,  118. 

Tooke,  Home,  residence  and 
burial-plaoe  of,  29;  his 
honse  at  Wimbledon,  98. 

Tooting,  Stat.,  84. 

Totland  Bay,  view  from 
Headon  Hill  over,  412. 

Totton,  Stat.,  j^j. 

Trevereux,4a 

Trotton,  chnrch,  198. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  residence 
of,  60;  burial  place,  57. 

Tulse  Hill,  stat^  8;. 

Tumuli  in  Surrey:  on  Ad- 
dington  Common,  24 ;  on 
MUton  Heath,  6;;  at 
Abinger,  65;  Castle  HiU 
at  Cbuessington,  02. 

— —  in  Hampshire:  near 
Petersfield,  198;  on  the 
bolder  of,  i2j. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight: 

barrows  on  Arreton  Down, 
409;  on  Mottiston  Down, 
424;  on  Afton  Down,  426. 

Tunorbury,  in  Hayling 
Island,  217. 

Twelve  Apostles,  oaks  so 
caUed.  JSh 

Tweona,  the  Saxon  Christ- 
church,  364. 

Twyford,  church,  Pope's 
school.  House,  Franklin 
at,  275. 

Tytrel's  Ford,  J71. 

Tytherley,  £ast,«hnrcfa,  jjB. 


WALKXLIlf. 

Tyting,  once  a  firm  of  the 
Bps.  of  Exeter,  large  snails 
found  on,  7a 


UiTDBRCi'TFF,  Climate  of  the, 
379;  landslip,  396;  de- 
scribed Inr  Mrs.  Raddiffe, 
416 ;  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  geo- 
logy, model,  417. 

Underrock,  near  Bonchurch, 

Upfaam,  birthplace  of   Ed- 
ward Young,  276. 
Uplands,  Hampshire,  2J2. 
,  Surrey,  120. 


Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  Addis- 
combe  College  attributed 
to,  2j;  the  architect  of 
Claremont,  108. 

Yar  Down,  walk  across,  222. 

Yauxhall,  stat.,  church, 
bridges  near,  96. 

Venta  Belgarum,  site  of,  its 
anoient  importance,  .244. 

Ventnor,  stat.,  ?9i,  399;  im- 
provement in,  churches, 
climate,Gon8umption  Hos- 
pital, walks  and  drives, 
geology,  399. 

Verrio,  paintings  by,  at 
Woodcote  Park,  91. 

Vicar's  Hill,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  157- 

Oak,  at  Norwood,  18. 

Victoria*  stat.,  25.  26,  27. 

Fort,  4J4. 

Patriotic  Asylum,  97. 

~—  Suspension  bridge,  96. 

Vlctuallhig  Yard,  at  Gos- 
port,  21 1. 

Villiers,  Lord  Francis,  death 
o^  X04. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  "Holy 
Family"  by,  52;  original 
sketch  of  the  **  Last  Sup- 
per," 112. 

Vindomis,  site  of,  32$- 

Virginia  Water,  stat.,  for- 
mation of  the  lake,  117. 

Voltaire  at  Wandsworth, 
115. 

Vyne,  the,  mansion  of  the 
Sandys,  near  Basingstoke, 
the  chapel,  287. 


Waddon,  stat.,  85. 
Walkeiin,  Biahop,  Hempage 


WABNIOBD. 

Wood  cut  down  by,  X4X  ; 

his  work  in  Winchester 

Cathedral,  248. 
Waller,  Sir  WilUam,  attackB 

Alton,  219 ;  his  vlefeory  at 

Cheriton,  241. 
Wallhampton,  399. 
Wallington,  stat.,  85. 
Wallop     FfeldB,     mippoaed 

etymology    ot,    flock    of 

bastards  on,  J33. 

,  Lower,  church,  333, 

,  Upper,  i33' 

Wallops,  the,  of  Hurstbame. 

Wahiuts,    the    Bfca]de     of 

Croydon  Fair,  19. 
Walpen  Chine,  422. 
Walpole,  Horace,  descrip 
of  Painshill,  141;   £1 
described  by,  107  ;  chapel 
at  the  Vyne,  287  ;  »»  Win- 
chester   Cathobal,    254; 
NeUey   Abbey   described 
by,  J05. 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  his 

house  at  Barnes,  118. 
Waltham  Cause,  the  poaidi- 

ersof,  231. 
Walton,    Isaac,    tomb    of, 
258. 

on  the  Hill,  $3  ;  churdi. 

Place,  Anne  of  Cleve'8  re- 
sidence, 54. 
-^—  upon     Thames,    stat., 
church,    109;     "Gossip's 
bridle.**  Bredsbawe's 

house,  bridge,  iia 
Walwortb-road,  stat.,  27. 
WanboTough,  orystal  springs 

of^  church,  152. 
Wandle,  the,  at  Croydon, 
21 ;  soothsaying  bourn 
ftom  Marden  Park,  Join- 
ing, II ;  treat  of,  mills  on, 
84 ;  Nelson  an  angler  in, 
loi ;  at  Wandsworth,  114; 
its  Junction  with  the 
Thames,  147. 
Wandsworth,  stat.,  mann« 
fiaotures,  114;  bridge, 
churches,  115;  Oommon, 
hospitals  and  asylums,  ib. 

Common,  stat.,  16. 

road,  stat.,  26,  28. 

Wapshot.  Beginald,  grant  of 

Alfred  to,  166. 
Warblington  church,  tombs 
of  its  foundreasee,  castle, 
21$,  216. 
Waiham,  Abp^  Urthplaae 

oi;  ?2i. 
Warlingham,  staL,  ohurch, 

29. 
Wamford,  fihiir(di»  Park,oU 
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manoMiouad,  115;  House, 

226. 

Warren,  an  aadent  obaie  of 
the  Earis  of»  951  castle 
built  by  them,  47. 

Warren  Head,  or  Hengist- 
bury,  J7<x 

Wartons,  birthplace  of  the, 
38}. 

Warwiok  Town,  nesr  Bed- 
hill.  J4- 

Watch-house  Point,  J91. 

Watcombe,  the  residence  of 
Howard,  994. 

Waterer,  Messrs..  their  Bag- 
shot  American  gard^i,  1 19. 

Watermen's  Asylnm,  near 
Penge,  18. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  Uithplaoe 
of,  ioa. 

Waverle/  Abbey,  situation 
of,  i^;  chronicles  of  the 
Ctoterdans  of,  ruins, 
Iraried  treasures,  157 ; 
modem  bouse,  gard«i, 
ponds  of,  158. 

' Cottage,  1 1  J. 

Wayferer,  Mr.,  151. 

Wayneflete,  Bp.,  chantry, 
Winchester,  157. 

Weald  of  Kent,  view  over 
the,  90;  of  Sunrey,  relics 
of  its  prosperity,  182. 

Wedge  Bock,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  4«. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  duke  ot 
his  coliunB  at  Stratfleld 
Saye,  jid. 

'——,  Arthur  Bichard,  duke 
oC  his  excavations  at  Sil- 
chester,  ;i8. 

OoUege,  279. 

Wellow,  East,  diurch,  jn. 

,  West,  j|8. 

West,  Bishop,  birthplace  of, 
119. 

— -,  Gilbert,  residence  of,  25. 

Hill,  Shanklln,  J99. 

Park,  J76. 

Weetbrooke,  neair  Godalm- 

,  ing.  178. 

Westbury  Park,  224. 

Westfield  House,  sculpture 
and  pictures,  390. 

Westgate,  in  Surrey,  church, 
6j. 

Weston  House,  village,  jo;. 

Westons  of  Sutton,  idle  tra- 
dition regarding  the,  144 ; 
their  chantry,  79. 

Westover,  Isle  of  Wight,  439. 

Wey,  the,  old  friary  on  the 
banks  oU  71;  from  St. 
Catherine's  Hill,  79;  bridge 
over,  at  Tilford,  158;  at 


Weybridge,  (12 ;  "tumb- 
ling bay"  on,  144; 
Woking  (m,  170 ;  at  God- 
aiming,  178 ;  crossing 
Peperharow  Park,  Somer- 
set bridge  over,  181;  ri- 
vulets from  Hindhead 
Joining,   184;    Alton  on, 

Weybridge  Janet.  Stat.,  lime 
avenue,  church,  112  ;  R»- 
man  Catholic  chapel, 
Louis  Philippe's  grave, 
1x3 ;  road  to  Walt<Mi  from, 
through  Oatlands,  1x4. 

Weyhill,  fair,  Elizabeth's 
chartor,  ijo;  "Famham 
Bow,*  church,  331. 

Whale  Chine,  423. 

Wheatleys,  sepulchral  dst 
discovered  at,  219. 

Wheler,  Sir  Geoi^  library 
founded  by,  283. 

Wherwcll,  scenery  of  the 
valley,  nunnery  fonndMl 
I7  Elfrida,  Priory,  church, 

J19- 
Whlppingham,    stat.,    400; 

church,  413. 
Whitchurch,   stat.,  church, 

J26. 

White,  Gilbert,  birthplace  of, 
220;  remarks  of,  on  Wool- 
mer  Forest,  196;  memo- 
rials at  Alton,  219;  at 
Selbome,  220;  his  grave, 
22  x;  landslip  mentioned 
by,  21J. 

Whitecliif  Bay,  geological 
structure  or;  394,  431. 

Whitehall  House,  in  Surrey, 
88. 

White-hill,  near  Bletching- 
ley,  oampon,  11. 

House,  ij. 

Whitewater,  the,  valley  of, 
282. 

Whitfield  Wood,  392. 

,  George,  at  Dummer, 

288. 

Whitglft,  Archbp.,  hospital 
founded  by,  21. 

Whitwell,  church,  418. 

Mead,  399. 

Wickham  Court.  PIU  and 
Lyttelton  at.  29. 

,  church,   William      of 

Wykeham,  Lutterloh  the 
spy  at,  mill,  228;  passed 
by  the  railway,  231. 

1  West,  church,  24. 

Wicklilfe,  tradition  of.  i6f . 

Wight,  Isle  of,  approaches, 
railways,  Ac,  377 ;  fceneral 
description,  378;  history. 


WITLIET. 

^79;  scenery,  antiquities, 

382 ;  geology,  botany,  384 ; 

skeleton  tours,  189;  Toy 

age  round  the  Island,  387 ; 

chief  places  of  geological 

interest,  ^88. 
Wihtgara-burf^,  site  of  the 

ancient,  407. 
WUberforce,  Bp.,  memorials 

to,  98,  69,  >89. 
,  William,  at   Brixton, 

Isle  of  Wight,  424. 
Wilderwick,  44. 
Wilkes,     John,      Sandown 

brought   into  notice    by 

his  residenee  there,  194. 
WUkinson,  Mr.,  on  the^ew 

Forest,  946. 
Willement,  Thomas,  window 

by,  in  Ooldharbour  church, 

61;  in  Wiudlesham  church, 

William  I.,  manor  given  to. 
Lanfranc  by,  20;  castle 
built  by,  269;  spot  where 
the  homage  of  iiie  West 
was  rendered  to,  3}9. 

— —  Bufus,  story  of  his 
death,  390;  his  tomb,  296." 

III.  at  Moor  Park,  1 94 ; 

statue  of,  at  Petersfleld, 
198;  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard, 211. 

Willow,  the  great,  of  Meon 
Stoke,  227. 

Wilmingham,Isle  of  Wight, 

WniBLEDOV,  stat,  97 ; 
church,  08;  Park,  Com- 
mon, duels,  99 ;  intrench- 
ment,  In-anch  lines,  100. 

WUfCHBSTBR,  stat.,  24I. 

—-  Index.  14). 

,  dd.  Hill,  227. 

WInchfield  House,  church, 

279,  280. 
Windlesham,  church,  village, 

119. 
WindmiU  HiU,a  cricket-fleld. 

227. 
Winklesbury  Circle,  an  in- 

trenchment  near   Basing, 

282. 
Winkton,  ^64. 
Winterfleld,    Saxon     coins 

found  at.  61. 
WInton,  371. 
Wise,   Mr.,    on    the    New 

Forest,  346. 
Wisley,  church,  169. 
Wither,  George,   birthplace 

of,  2x9. 
Witley,    Atat.,    180,    182; 

church.  Industrial  Schools, 

181. 
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WOBUBir. 

Wotnun  Park,  Mr.  Banth- 
cote'8  ferme  omee,  i6x. 

Woking  Janet.  StaL,  village, 
169 ;  Dramatic  College, 
church,  hiptory  of  the 
palace,  walk  ih>m,  ooootiy 
north  o^  170;  cemetery, 
171. 

Woldingbam,  dixirch,  10. 

Wolhays,  fine  gromuto  at, 

Wolaey,  Cardinal,  water- 
pipes  laid  br,  102;  last 
▼istt  of;  to  Eiedier,  107 ;  at 
Bichmond,  lai. 

Wolveaey  Castle,  Winchester, 
265. 

Wonersh,  village,  Hoose, 
churches,  159. 

Wonham  Bome,  Godstooe, 
|8. 

—  Manor,  94. 

Wonston,  cfaurdi,  289. 

Woodcock  Pool,  44. 

Woodoote,  Snirev  Roman 
remains  found  at,  87; 
Park,  paintings  l^  Y errio, 
91. 

— ,    Hampshire,    Boman 

W pavements,  114. 
oodhay,  East,  church,  rec- 
tors, ja5. 

Woodmansteme,  church,  87. 

Woodyer,  DcMrking  churcn 
built  by,  58;  Ash  church, 
176;  Hascombe  church,i7o ; 
OrafliamGrange  church,to. 

Woolmer,  forest  of,  change 
in,  since  GObert  White's 
days,  description,  196; 
Pond,  197. 

Woolston,  Stat.,  108. 

Wool  verton  chapel,  so  called, 
418. 


Wootton     St.      Lawxenoe, 

church,  121. 
Wootton,   in    the    Isle    of 

Wight,  churcli,  401. 
Worcester  Park,  stat.,  92. 
Wordswortli,  lines  by,  125, 

X26. 

Worldbury  Mount,  341, 
Worldham,  church,  220. 
Worplesdon,     chnreh,     its 

learned  rector,  extendve 

view,  176. 
Worthy  Down,    nceconrse 

on,  290. 
Worthys,  churches  of   the 

three,  276. 
Worting,  church,  288,  321. 
Wotton      church,     Evelyn 

monuments,  61;  William 

Glanville's  wUl,  Vicarage, 

House,  Evelyn's  lilnaxy, 

Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, his  possession  of 
Dogmersfield,  280;  Strat- 
t<m  Park  belonging  to, 
289 ;  obtained  the  Abb^  of 
Hyde,  268 ;  grant  of  B^u- 
lien  Abbey  to,  jxo ;  house 
built  by,  on  the  site  of  a 
Premonstratensian  Abbey, 
2?a. 

Wroxall,  Stat,  591,  4x6; 
find  of  coins,  416. 

Wyattville,  Sir  Jeffrey,  house 
built  by,  88. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  birth- 

Slace  of,  228;  visit  of,  to 
elbome  Priory,  221 ; 
chancel  designed  by,  226; 
statue  of,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  248;  nave  trans- 
formed ftom  Morm.  toPerp. 
"by,  ib,;  his  ehaatiy,  250; 


Z01X3H. 

College,  260;  hospital  re- 
stored I7,  271;  chantries 
founded  by,  in  Southwick 
Priory,  217;  place  of  his 
death,  228. 


Tar,  the  East  and  West, 
sources,  409, 410;  at  Brad- 
ing  Haven,  J92;  at  Yar- 
mouth, 429. 

Tarbridge,  394. 

Yarmouth,  history.  Castle, 
church,  429;  ezcursiona 
firQm,4}a 

Yaverland,  church.  Manor 
House,  J94. 

Yew-trees,  remarkable:  aft 
Little  Bookham,  147 ; 
Brookenhurst,  354;  Bur- 
stow,  46;  Gol^am,  141; 
CorhampUm,  226;  Crow- 
hurst,  42;  Hambledon, 
180;  H.orley,4$;  New- 
land's  Comer,  68;  Prior's 
Dean,  222 ;  Selbome,  221 ; 
Tandridge,  jq;  Tit8ey,4o. 

avenue,  B^tley,  2i8. 

——grove,  NorlMuy  Park, 
94. 

hedge*  Albory    Park, 

67. 

York-road,  stat^  26. 

Young,  Edward,  birthplace 
ot  276. 

Ytene,  Saxon  name  of  the 
New  Forest,  J44. 


Zoifany,  grave  ot  129. 
Zouch,  Sir  Edward,  grant  o( 
James  L  to,  170. 
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VIENNA        .        .        . 

.  77 
76-77 
.  78 
.    78 

OHAMONIX 

2fi 

MARIENBAD 

.     CO 

WIESBADEN 

77,78 

22 

MAYENCE     . 

.     60 

WILDBAD     . 

.    fO 

26 

MSYBINOEN 

.     60 

WURZBUBG 

.    80 

GHAUMONT 

26 

.     61 

COLOGNE     . 

27 

METZ    . 

.         .     61 

ZARAGOZA 

.    80 

CONBTANTINOPLB       . 

.    26 

mCrren     . 

.    61 

ZUG      .        .        .        . 

.    80 

COFEKHAGEN     .        .       S 

•6,28 

MILAN.        . 

.    62 

ZURICH        .        .        . 
uigmzea  oy  >^_jOOQIC 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 

38,  QUEEN  STEEET,  CANNON  STEEET,  E.G., 

▲GBKTs,  BT  Appointment,  to  the  kotal  agaoeict,  national  aALLSBT, 

AND  OOVEBNMBNT  DEPABTVENT  OF  8CIENGB  AND  ABT, 

OUrSSAL  AKB  FOBEION  AOEHTS, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  Bouvler's  Neaehatel  €hampiqpie, 

AHD 

FOB  THB  BEOEFTION  AND  SHIPMENT  OF  WOBKS  OF  ABT,  BAOGAeS,  &0., 

FROM  AHD  TO   ALL  PARTS   OF  THB   WORLD, 

'  vail  tbemselves  of  this  opportnulty  to  retam  their  siacere  thmks  to  the  NoUttty  and 
Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hope  lo  be  honoured  with  a  o(mi* 
tinuance  of  their  fiavourB.  Their  chains  are  framed  with  a  dae  regard  to  economy,  and  tbe 
same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as  heretofore  upon  all  padcages  passing  through 
their  hands. 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  daring  the  Owner's 
absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent 
Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  MHS.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be  particular 
In  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  dirsct  by  Post,  and  also  to  forwaM  weir  Keys 
wldi  the  Packages,  as,  allhoagh  the  contents  may  be  free  of  Duty,  all  Packages  are  still 
szAMiKBD  by  ihe  Customs  immediately  on  arrival.  Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise 
to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended  to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading 
to  be  addressed  to  38,  Queen  Stbbkt,  as  above. 

AGENTS  IN  EnS^lToF  MR.  J,  M.  FARINA, 
GeGEN^BEB  DEM  JuLIOh'8  PLATZ,  COLOGNE, 

FOB  ms 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCORAOKEN'8 

PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  B.  J.  Moss  &  Co. 

ALICANTE  .«« Mr.  P.  R.  Dahlandsr. 

ANCONA    Messrs.  Moose,  Mobbllbt,  &  CO. 

ANTWERP Messrs.  F.  MoNHEM  fc  Co. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thibl. 

BASLE Mr.  Chs.  db  J.  Pbbibwbbb.    Mr.  J.  J.  Fret.   Mr.  J .  WilU« 

BERLIN Mr.  Liok  M.  Cohh,  Comm**.  Expedlteur. 

BERNE...; Messrs.  A.  BAinsB  A  Co. 

BETROUT Messrs.  Hbnbt  Hbald  &  Co. 

BOLOGNA Messrs.  Rbnoli,  BuQOio,  &  Co.    Slg.  L.  Mbri. 

BOMBAY Messrs.  King,  Khig,  &  Co. 

BORDEAUX Messrs.  A  lbilbcht  &  Fils. 

BOULOGNE  8.  M. . . .  Messrs.  Mobt  8e  Co.    Messrs.  L.  J.  Yooub  &  Co. 

BRUSSELS Messrs.  Vsbstraeten  De  Msubs  9f  Fiu. 

CALAIS Messrs.  L.  J.  Yooub  &  Co. 

CALCUTTA Messrs.  J.  H.  Fergussox  &  Co. 

CAIRO  Mr.  A.  Mokferrato.  "     ' 

CANNES Messrs.  J.  Tatlob  &  Kiddett. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thokas  Wolf,  Glass  Mannfoctlirer. 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Bibnaixc,  Sculptor. 

CHRISTIANIA  ....  Mr.  H.  Heitmabn. 

CtVITA  YECCmA .  Messrs.  Lowb  BBomsBS,  British  Consulate. 

SlifiS^^,:^- Mr.J.M.FABiHA,gegenttber4MiiJflllchiPl*t2. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  Mr.  Alfbbo  C.  LAuaRTOV. 

ODPENHAGEN Me88r8.aJ.BiNO&Sov. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Tatlob. 

'DRESDEN  (  Messrs.  ScHLOEssiCAHK&ScHiFFLSR.   Messrs.  H.W.BA8SEiras&0l»^ 
I     The  Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  ManuftctoryDepOt. 

uigitizea  dv  ^^JV^v^'v  ia^ 
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VCRACXXtrS  LIST  07  COSBSSPOirBBirTB-eonMnued. 

Memn:¥8JBMm  a  Co.    Sig.  liViaiIU]uao&    #1f  ain.  Eioii*.  Femzi 
9c  00.     fllg.  Tno  QaquabM,  Dealer  in  A&tiqaltieB:    Messrs. 


FliOBSNGE* 


FKANKFOBT  o.H. 


Maquat,  Hookbb,  &  Go.    Messrs.  Etbb  &  MATfEnn.    Mr.  £. 
GooDBAV,  Printaeller.    MMsrt.  Mxtti;  Cuxui,  A  Co.    Mi{  T. 
BxASOHnn,  Mosaic  Woiter.     tteflsn.  P.  Bazzantx  k  Fio., 
ScolptOTB,  liongo  I'Aoio. 
liewrs.  Bm,  Jim^  &  Oo.     Mr.  F.  BObxjbk,  2ei  D.  Iff.  Mr.  6. 

^"      IS.  oAOHl  ~""' 


Kbbbs.   Messrs.  Saobs  snd  HOGHHsnnBi  Wine  Merchants. 

QtENSVA MM.  Lbtbikb  ft  PiExaasiSR. 

^  «rvTr^  A  y  Mesars.  Q.  ft  £.  fiABCHX  Bsotbkrs. 

GENOA \  Mr.  C.  A.  WujBPir.    Mr.  H.  A,  Mqqaa,  Oiwde  Albergo  d'lUlla. 

OIBRALTAB '  Messrs.  Jomr  Pkaoock  ft  Co. 

HAMBlTBa Mesars.  J.  P.  Jsiiauf  ft  Oo.    Meaars.  Sohosxeb  &  Teichiiakn. 

HEIDELBIiBO Mr,  Ph.  ZmxxsiiAinr. 

HELSINGFORS ....    Measrs.  LvtBke  ft  BuiXBf  H. 

INTERLftCKlfiN....    Mf.J.0BOeaiiAini.    Mr. A. Tiuiip.    Mr. C. H. ficHvib 

JERUSALEM Measrs.  £.  F.  Spkrlxh  ft  Go.    Mr.  M.  Bbbohkoc.  Jun. 

KIS8INQEN Mr.  David  KuGBUCAnr.    Mr.  H.  F.  Kugklxabv. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  Dubois  Boiron  ft  FUs.     . 

T  iMxwxcmv  5  Meaars.  Albx.  Maobbab  ft  Oo.    Meaara.  Maquat,  Hookeb,  ft  01. 

LUOERNE Messrs.  F.  KbOrb  ft  FUs. 

mahras Messrs.  BiVBT  ft  Oo. 

MALAGA Mr.  Gbobob  HoDGfloN.   Mr.  J.  A.  Mabk. 

{Meaara.  Joeh.  Dabmahiv  ft  Sova,  45,  Strads  Levante,  Mosaic 
Workeora.  Mr.F<iB!fUHAioT«nA.93i8(»adafiteLw]ia.  Mctars. 
Tubnbull  Jun.  ft  Sohbbvillb. 

MARIBNBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adlbr,  Glaaa  MannfiKtarer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs.  Glaudb  Clbbo  ft  Oo. 

MENTONBu Mr.  Pauiabo.    Mr.  Jeak  Orbbqo  Fits. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Gaillbb,  Walkbb,  ft  Oo. 

{Mr.  G.  B.  BuvFBX, Piauft  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  L 
Messrs.  FbatbiXi  Bbambilla.    Mesars.  Uuuoh  ft  Go.  ' 
Measrs.  G.  fioBoft  Oo. 

MUNICH Meaara.  Wdcvbb  ft  Go..  PrintaeUera,  Brienner  Strasse. 

V  APT  IN  (Mesara.  Ioouldbb  ft  Oo.    Meaars.  W.  J.  TUBBBsftCo.    Mr.  G. 

jNATiiiHS ^    SOALA,  WiB«  Mewluaii    MMara.F£u.QiTBBVA. 

fSnuBB) ^  Meaara.  BocrvTBB  H^BiB,  Wine  Mevdiaiita. 

NEW  TOBK  '.*.'. .  ,\\    Messrs.  Baldwin  Bbob.  ft  Go. 

NIOE Madame  y*«  Aoai.»HB  Laoboix  ft  Oo.     « 

NUREMBERG Mr.  A.  Piokbbt,  Dealer  in  Antlaaitiea. 

OSTEVD Meaara.  Baob  ft  Co. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Ingham*  Whtttakbb,  ft  Go. 

PARIS Mr.  L.  GmarnB,  Packer,  Rne  Groiz  dea  Fietits  Champa,  No.  24. 

PAU •.    Mr.  MoaomATB  GiAt. 

mak  (Meaars.  Huqubt  ft  Yak  Li»x»Scnlptora  in  AJabaater  and  Marble. 

^"*^ tMr.G.AiiiMtaoBT,  Sculptor  in  AUtasttt. 

PRAGUE Mr.  W.  Hofitanh,  Qlaaa  MannfiKtorer,  Blanem  Stam. 

rMessrs.  Plowdbn  ft  Ob.    Ifedsra.  A.  Macbbab  ft  Co.      Messrs. 
nnnnr  J     Maqvat,  Hookbb,  ft  Oo.    Meaara.  Fdbsb  BBoa.  ft  Oo.    Messrs. 

**"** 1     Spada,  Flamini,  ft  Oo.    Ifo.J.P.SHBA.    Mr.  A.  ToMBiNi.  ,  Mr. 

(.    P.  Bbanohini,  at  the  English  College. 

ROTTERDAM Meaara.  P»tfMnr  ft  Oo. 

SAN  REMO Meaara.  Fratelli  Asquabciati. 

ST.  PEJTERSBURG  •    Meaars.  Tbomsoh,  Bosab.  ft  Go.    Mr.  G.  Kruqxb. 

srO(^ROLM Maasn.  OiaaoB  ft  Wbigrt. 

THOUNE Mr.  Jbah  Kbmbu-Siibohi, 

TRIESTE Meaara.  Ftu.  Chibsa. 

TURIN Meaara.  I(pchaa.  Pdre  ft  FUs. 

f  Mr.  L.  Botakki,  Penta  alle  BallOtte. 
VENICE {Mr.  AbtohioZbii. 

( Meaars.  &  ft  A.  BmiiBNTHAL  ft  Go.    Mr.  Caklo  Pontx. 
VEVET Mr.  Jotaa  GiTAZ  Fiia 

(  Mr.  H.  Ullbich,  Glaaa  Mannfactarar,  am  Logeck,  No.  3. 
VIENNA I  Measrs.  J.  ft  L.  Lobmstx]^  Glaaa  MannfiKtiirera,  940,  Kiimthner 

/     Straase.    Mr.  Pbteb  Cottploibb, 
ZURICH Mr.  Obrll  Hesb. 


d  by  Google 
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CHARLES    CARR  &  CO., 

14,  BISHOPSGATE  STfiEET  WITHIN,  LONDOK,  E.G., 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

General  Agents  for  the  Beception  and  Shipment  of  Ooods  from 
and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

WINE    MERCHANTS. 

pHABLES  CAEE  &  (X).  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^  VISITOBS   TO    THE   CONTINENT, 

that  they  reoeiTe  and  pass  through  the  Custom  House  in  London,  Liyerpool, 

Southampton,  &c^ 

WOBKS  of  Art,  BAOaAeB,  and  PBOFEKTT  of  SVEBT  DB8CBimOB| 

which  are  attended  to  on  Arrival  under  their  Pei^sonal  Superintendence^ 

with  the  ntmoit  Can  in  Examinatioii  and  Bemovaly 

AKP  AT 

yerjr  Moderate  Charges, 
r^ulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  Packages,  and  the  care  and  attention 
required. 

Keys  of  all  locked  Packages  should  be  sent  to  C.  C.  &  Co.,  as  everything  must  U 
examined  on  arrival,  although  not  liable  to  duty. 


GHABLES  OAB&  ft  OO.  also  undertake  the 

FOBWAEDnra  or  PAOEAaES  of  eveet  znro, 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  until 
applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EXEOUTION  of  OBDEBS  for  ihe  FIJEOEASE  of  GOODS, 

of  all  kinds,  which  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  thej  a.^^ 
enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anything 
they  may  require  from  London. 

mSUBAirCEB   Etl^ECTED,  AHD  AQiSSCt  BV8IITB6S  OF  BVBBt 
DBSCBIPnOir  ATTEBDED  TO. 

Lists  of  C.  Carr  &  Co.'e  Correspondents  can  be'obtained  on  application,  but  any 
houses  will  forward  goods  to  them  on  the  Owners  instructing  them  to  do  so. 

Travellers  are  requested  always  to  give  partiouiar  directions  that  their  poohages 
should  be  consiffiwd  direct  to 

CHAELES    CARR   ft    Co., 
14,    BIBHOFSGATa    BTZUDEX    WiTHtN,    IiONDON» 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v>''2iC 
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THE  IMPERIAL  AND  BOYAL  PBIVILEGBI) 

DANUBE  STEAM  MVIGATM  COMPAKl'S 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 


On  the  DANUBE  from  PASSAU  to  GALATZ. 
On  the  THBISS  from  SZBGBDIN  to  TITTEL. 
On  the  SAVE  from  SISSEE  to  BELGRADE. 


DEPARTURES. 


From  PASSATT  to  LINTZ,  dt^ily  2  f.u. 
..  LINTZ  to  vmWA,  ..  H^' 
..   VIENKA  to  PEST,      „   6f  a.m. 


From  LIKTZ  to  PASSATT,  daily  8  a.m. 
,.   PESTtoVIEKKA,      .»    6  fjc. 


From  PEST  to  SEMLIN  and  BELGRADE  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Friday. 

From  FEST  to  GIURGEVO  (BUKAREST)  and  GALATZ  Tuesday  and  Friday* 
Moderate  Fares — EvceUent  Restaurant  on  board. 


DIRECT  ACCELERATED   SERVICE 

Between  VTEIHrA  and  OONSTAHTHirOPLE  Twice  a  week. 

(T74  RU8TCHUK  arid  VARNA.) 

Departure  from  VIENNA  by  Boat  every  Sunday  6}  A.M.,  arriving  at  CON- 
STANTINOPLE Thursday  afternoon. 

Departure  from  VJENNA  by  Rail  to  BASIASCH  every  Thursday  S-15  *.m..  ftence 
by  Boat  every  Friday  at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  CONSTANTINOPLE  Sunday. 


FARES.— Fbod  included  (Coffee,  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  Tea), 

VIENNA  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

By  Boat  or  by  Rail  to  BASIASCH  121  Fla.  80  K.,  I,  CI. ;  and  85  Fls*.  50  K.,  II,  CI. 
Betum  Tickets  195  Fls.,  L  Ci, ;  and  137  Fls.,  II.  CI. 


For  farther  information  apply  in 

VIENNA  :  WEISSGAERBER,  Hintere  Zollamtstrasse,  1—4. 
T*OinX)N;  Capt.  PIETRONI,  22,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E,C,  / 


uigitizea  dv  ^^JV^v>'N 
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umm,  ohatham:,  &  dover  railway. 
SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 


8EVENOAKS 
MAID8??Q|^B 
CHATEtAM 

siTTpsraBoumsTE 


FAVEBSHAM  MABQATE 

WESTQATE-ON-     CAISTTEBBUBY 
SSAr  DOVilB. 


CHEAP  FAST  TRAINS 

Daily,  during  the  Summer  Months,  tnm  Viotorto,  Holbom  Viaduct,  and  Lndgate  Hill,  to 
Baicbgatk,  Uasihate,  ^B0AI>6T▲IB8,  Wbstgate-on-Sea,  and  Hrbks  Bat. 

CIRCULAR  TOURIST  TICKETS. 

On  June  the  ist.  and  during  the  Summer  Montha,  CIECITLAR  TOURIST  TICKETS 
will  be  issued,  enabliag  the  holder  to  proceed  oooe  during  Three  Days  from  Doveb  to 
Calais,  Calais  to  Boulookx,  Bodix)onk  to  Folksstone.  and  Folkkstokb  to  Doveb, 
or  vice  vereft.  These  Tickets  will  be  issued,  and  must  be  taken,  at  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dovqr  Railway  Qtmpaoy'ft  Harbour  Station,  or  at  Calais,  as  they  camiot  be  procwred 
on  board  the  Steam  Vessels.     For  full  particulars  see  the  published  Time  Books  of  the 

Cempany. 

PIC-NIC  OR   PLEASURE  PARTIES. 

During  the  Summer  Months,  Fhrst,.  Seopod,  and  Third  Class  ^un^  Tickets  at  Special 
Reduced  Fares  will  be  issued  at  all  th6  principal'  Stations  on  the  tiOndon,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  to  pavtfea  of  not.  )^»i  than  ten  First  Cfass,  fifteen  Second  Class,  or  twenty 
Third  Class  Passenger^  desirous  of  making  Pleasure  Exenrstons  to  Sbtbnoaxs,  Maomstonk, 

ROOHKSTRB  AND  STBOOD.  SiTTIKOBDtWNB,  FAVBRSRAM,  HbBMB  BaY,MABOATB.  BbOADSTAIBS. 

Raxsoatb,  Cantbbbdbt,  Doveb,  and  other  places  of  attraction  upon  this  Line  of  Railway. 


OHYSTAL  PALACE. 


THE  HIGH  LEVEL  ROUTE  IS  THE  BEST 

W  THE  OBYSTAJL  PALACE. 


Tlralns  run  frequently  throughout  the  day  from  Victoria,  Moorgate  Street, 
Holbom  Viaduct,  Snow  Hill,  Xudgate  Hill,  Aldersgate  Stzeet,  and  other 
Stations,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  (High  Level)  Station. 

Also  from  Blackheath  Hill,  Lewisham  Bead,  and  Brookley  Lane,  to 
Nunhead,  in  connection  with  Tiains  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

On  busy  days  EXTKA  TRA)[NS  run  to  the  Crystal  Palace  from  all 
'tations  as  the  TraflBc  may  require. 

•'         I      *   '  uigitizea  Dv 'v-jv^v^'v  i\^ 
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LONDON,  CHATHAM,  AND  DOVER  RAILWAY. 

LONDON   AND  PARia 

VIA    ]X)TBB    AND    CALAIS. 

TWMV^M    SPJi:CIAI<    £XPR£8«     8JERVICES    I>AII<ir. 

Shortest  Bea  Passage.  90  Minutes. 

TBBHUII : 

VICTORIA  (WEST  END),  HOLBOBN  AKV  LUDGATE  (CITY). 
EXPRESS     DAILY     DIRECT     FIXED     SERVICE. 

. MAIL  8TKAMEBS  AND  SPECIAL  EXPRESS  TBAIK8. 


'  ISti Ex.  [1  Kx. 

d6p.    7  S6  a.in.1  8  W  Ektt. 

,—3  (Olty  Station)      .      7  S8    „      8  SS    ^ 

Victoria  (W.  End  Stn.)      ..    '  7  40    „    |  8  86    !. 

DOVKB aiT.    9  25    »    110  SO    .. 

dep.    9  85    ..     110  40    ^ 

Calais air.  abontill  16    .,     12  SO  a.B 

_ dep.  12S6p.m.' 1  60    , 

gteia MT.I  6    6   ..    I  7  20   ^ 


I  l*21fii.'     1  Ex. 


dep.'  7 

tar.  1 

dep.  1 

...  ,arr.  about  8 

dep.'  8 

VibtOria  (W.  End  Stn.)  arr.  6 

lAxdgate  (Olty  Statl<m)    .,  6 


Doma.. 


S6a.m. 

7  46  p.m. 

lOpm. 

1  20a.&i, 

20    „ 

1  80    . 

0    » 

8  40    .. 

46    „ 

4  16    „ 

46    .. 

«  w    ,. 

46    . 

6  16    „ 

48    . 

«18    ^ 

The  Sea  Paasaffe  between  Dover  and  Oalais  is  the  Shorteit  iMtween  Boglaiid  and  the  C 
KETDBN  TICKBIS  between  LOUDON  and  PABIS  (available  for  One  Hontb).— Fint  ClaM,  . 
Second  Claa,  £8  16«. 
Baggage  eon  be  reguUted  from  London  to  PoHm  DaO^  dtm$tg  Os  JTonO,  ond  vice  vena. 

SlCC»in>  AR]>  TUBS  CLAM  TBBODQBODT. 


LOHSOV  1 

rO  FABIS. 

i 

PABI8  TO  LOTOO*. 

SOTU    .... 
OATiAW  •  ( i  ■ 

dep. 

• »• 

arr. 

dep. 

1  • .  • .  arr.  about 

10  40    .. 
IS  SO  a.m. 

Pari*.. 
Dovu  '. 
London 

dep.;  4    Opja. 

arr.|12  15  a.m. 

depi  1  80    „ 

arr.  about!  8  2U    » 

dep.,«»7  46    ,. 

(Victoria  air.  10  86    „ 

Lndflata  Hill llO  88    « 

dep. 

7  15    „ 

P«ri«.... 

arr. 

*  fUMBBSBin  from  Fuia  hf  this  Train  on  Batordaye  will  be  oouTeyed  ft«m  Dover  to  London  on  Bnndajr 
Xoiningi  I7  the  Train  leaving  Dover  at  4  15  a.m.«  and  reaching  iondon  at  6  16  a.m. 

trkTOBi         i  SINGLE  (available  8  days)  Second  ClaaB  3U.  &/..  Third  Glaafl  21«.  6d. 

'^^*" I BBTUBN  (available  14 days) 47«.0d.,  „         SUM. 

Tkete  Tkktit  are  only  oMrilabb  to  go  and  nfora  ty  Om  Stdnteed  Tare  Berviee, 

Mail  and  Express  Senrioes  to' Belgium*  G-ermany.  and  the  Bhine, 

VIA  POVJHI  A»P  CALAM. 


i  ibtBf  pay  the  difforenoa  of  fare 
let  Claas  only  --  -^    -  -~ " 


are  booked  throogh  2nd  Glass  on  the  under- 

they  wish  to  proceed  by  TMne  that  are  1st  Class  only  on  tbe 
the  8.80  p.m.  Train. 


1 1st  ani  tod  Class  hv  the  7.38  a.m.  Train,  bat 

y  the  difforenoa  of  fare  u 

only  by  . 

ThRyngh  Tickets  are  isstted  (including  Steward's  Fobs)  eiA  Calais,  to  all  ttie  ijrfaidpal  OontfiMntalTowaa. 


NOTE.— Faswngen  are  partfcnlaily  reqassted  to  observe  that  all  Begisterad  Baa^g*  from  the  Continent 
for  Yiotoria  Station,  is  enrainlnpd  at  Victoria.  If  ibr  Lndgate  Hill  or  Holbom  Viadoet  at  Dover  in  the  Cnstom 
~     e  a*  the  Dover  Station.  ____„ 

Offices  yrli&re  THBOtTQ-H  TIOKIBTS  and  Information  can  be  obtained  :— 

Cologne— Mr.  J.  J.  NIESSEN,  12.  Domhof. 

Farto^Northem  of  France  Bailway.  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dofer  Bailway  Company's  OlBoe, 
at  80,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 


Chief  West  End  Office— YioxOBU  Statiov.  , 

City  Terminos— HoLBOBir  Viaoiwt. 

City  Office— LuDQAXS  Hiu  Statiov. 

T.  COOK  A  SON'S  Tourist  Office.  Ludgate  Circus. 

H.  aASB  *  SON'S,  Tonrisia*  Agents.  142.  Strand. 

BmsseU— Mr.  SUFFBLL,  81.  Montague  do  la  Conr. 


THOMSITT. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  TIME  BOOK  of  the  London.  Chatham,  and  Dovw  Bailway  contains  fhU  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  above  Boutes,  Fares,  *c.,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  GENERAL  MANAGER'S 
OFFtaBi-VlBftllS Station;  ata^SRV  Tooilit  OOoc^  142, Stiwod ;  ori^tOOOK  AlTD  SON'S,  Lndgate  Oircas 
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R.  EUBATTmo  &  co;s 

ITALIAN     WAIL     STEAMERS. 

Regular  Monthly  Departures  for  the 

INDIAN     LINE. 

(Via  BVaS  OAVAXi.) 

Pirom  <leiiaa  to  Sembay  on  tiw  aitb  I  fma  Bombar  *"  Omimi  on  flw  1st 

aod  from  Waples  on  the  atth  |  and  ttom  Aden  on  Uw  8tta| 

of  Mcb  Hontli. 


MEDITEEEANEAN     LINES. 
GENOA  Sc  NAPLESto  ALEXANDRIA  (Egypt). 

From  Naples  to  Alexandria  8, 18,  28  at  2  PJC 


Genoa  to  Alexandria  every  6,  IS.  26    at  7  p  m. 

(Calling  at  Leghorn,  Naples,  &  Messina.) 
Akxaadzia  to  tienoa  every  7,  lY.  27   at  2  p.m. 

(Galling  at  Messina,  Naples,  ft  Leghorn.) 


Arrival  at  Alexandria  3. 13. 23. 

fYom  Naples  to  Genoa  every  2, 12,  22  at  2  p.v. 

Arrival  at  Genoa  i,  14,  24. 


GENOA  to.TUNIS. 


From  Genoa  every  Thursday  ....  at9Pji. 

— „  •  Zisffaom every  Friday    ..  ..  atll  „ 

•,     Cagliari  every  Sunday    ....  at    8  „ 

Arrival  at  Tunis  every  Monday    . .  at  noon. 


From  Tunis  every  Wednesday  . .  . .  at  noon. 

.,    Cagliari  every  Thursday. ...  at  •  p.it. 

»    Leghorn  every  Saturday . .  ..atll  „ 
Arrival  at  Genoa  every  Sunday    . .  at  6  ▲  JC 


GENOA  to  CAGLIARI. 

From  Genoa  every  Monday  &  Thurs.  at  6  p.m.  I  From  Cagliari  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  at  6  p.x. 

„    Leghorn  every  Tues.  &  Friday  at  11  >»        h     Leghorn  every  Wed.  A  Sat.  . .  at  11  « 

Arr.  at  (^liari  every  Thurs.  ft  Sun.  mom.     |  Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Thura.  ft  Sun. . .  at  6  a  jr. 

NAPLES  to  CAGUARI. 
From  Naples  eveiy  Saturday   • .  . .  at  2  p  jc.  |  From  Caf  liari  every  Thursday . .  . .  at  2  p  jc. 
Arr.  at  Cagliari  every  Sunday ....  at  7  .,     |  Arr.  at  Naples  every  Friday    ....  evening. 

PALERMO  to  CAGLIARI. 

From  Palermo  every  alternate  Saturday  from  I  From  Cagliari  every  altomaie  Thursday  from 
Wh  January.  |     7th  January! 

GENOA  to  PORTOTORRES. 

From  Genoa  every  Wednesday  ..  ..  atSp.ic  |  From  Fortotorres  every  Sunday    ..  at  noon. 

w     Leghorn  every  Thursday. ...  at  3    ,,         „    Leehom  every  Monday  . .  .  •  at  11  a Ji . 

Arr.  at  Artotonres  every  Friday    .  •  at  noon,  j  Arr.  at  Gwnoa  every  Tuesday  ....  morning. 

GENOA,  BASTIA,  MADALENA  &  PORTOTORRES 


From  Genoa  to  Leghorn  every  Sat.  at  9  tm, 
Leghorn  to  Bastia  every  Sun.  at8A.K. 

„     Bastia  to  Madaleaa  every  Sun.  at  6  p.m. 

„  Madalena  to  Portot  every  Mon.  at  6  a.m. 
Arr. at Portotorres every  Mon atttpjc. 


From  Portot  to  Madal.  every  Wed.  at  8  a.m. 

„     Xadalina  to  Bastia  every  Wed.  at  6  p.m. 

„     Bastia  to  LM^hom  every  Thurs.  at  6  a  jc. 

„    Leghorn  to  Genoa  every  Thurs.  at  1 1  p.m. 
Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Friday morning 


CIVITA  VECCHIA  to  MADALENA  &  PORTOTORRES. 

From  Civitav.  to  Xadal.  every  Wed.  at  3  pjc  |  From  Portot  to  XadaL  every  Friday  at  10  a.m. 

„    Madal  to  Portot  everv  Thurs.  at  7  a.m.       „     Xadal  to  Civitav.  every  Fri.  at    8  p.m. 

Arr.  at  Portotorres  every  Thursday  at  3  pjc.  |  Arr.  at  Civltaveeohia  every  Sat.  . .  at  11  a.m. 

LEGHORN  to  the  ISLAND  OF  ELBE. 

(Sun.  at  10  A.M.  I  (Moo.   atSAJC. 

From  LMh.  to  Purtof. every  (Wed.  at    8    „      From  Pbrtof.  to  Legh.  every  \Fri. . .  at  8  a.m. 
Arr.  at  mtot  every  Sun.  ft  Wed.  at    4  pjc.  |  Arr.  at  Leghorn  every  Mon.  ft  Frl.    evening. 

PIOMBINO  to  PORTOFERRAIC 

From  PlomUno  every  day at  3  p jc.  j  From  PortofeiTaio  every  day  ..  ..  at  8  a.m. 

For  Freight,  Paaeage,  and  Particulars^  apply  at  Bombay,  to  GU.  OBONDONA  (Maaaclnc 
Agent  In  India);  at  Alexandria,  to  BARKER  ft  CO.;  at  Marseilles,  to  LAFORICr. 
SllCVEKINa  ft  GO.;  at  London,  to  A.  LAMINQ  ft  00..  8..  LeadenhaU  Street,  aod  in 
other  ports  to  the  Company's  Agencies. 

».  RVBATTzaro  4k  oo.  (aawoA). 
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SOUTH     EASTERN    RAILWAY. 

(London^  Folkestone^  and  Dover,) 

SOTAL  MATT,  ANdThOBT~SEA  BOUTES, 

POLXESTONE  AND  BOTTLOOKS. 

DOVER  &  OALAW^^OVER  &  OSTEND* 

SIX  GONTINENJAJr^JM^'OES  DAILY. 

TERMINI    IN    LONDON: 
Charine  Gross   >         .^^       i    Cannon  Street 
(Wmt  End).  jf  ^^^ _t (Cin). 

LONDON    AND^PARIS'  IN   9i    HOURS, 

By  Special  ISxpress,  Daily 
(jridal  Traxm  vid  KoUeettone  arid  Boulogne) ; 

▲NP  BT  THS 

MAIL    TRAINS    AND    PACKETS, 

Vid  Calais  and  Dover, 

IN    lOJ    HOURS. 
8BA   PA88AOES   90   MUTUTES. 

Brussels,  Cologne,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Munich.  Naples,  Tttrin,  Venice,  Rome, 
Brindisi,  Marseilles,  and  most  of  the  chief  Continental  CitieB  and  Towns,  with  equally 
quick  travelling. 

THBOUGH  TICKETS  ISSUED,  AND  BAGOAaE  BEaiSTEBED. 

T/i0  Trains  at  Bouhgne^  as  well  as  at  Dover ^  run  to  g.ndfrom  alongside  the  Steamers. 

LONDON    AND    PARIS, 

Vid  Folkestone  and  Bouloonb. 

Throttgh  Rates  for  Ordinary  Parcels  A  Merehandise, 

By  PastMiger  ((Trovule  Vitet$e)  Trains,  under  tHe  direct  sanctioii  and  eontrol  ofihe  South 
Eastern  and  Morihem  of  l<'rauce  Railway  Companies.  The  Rates  include  all  Cnarges  for 
Shipping,  Landing,  fta  (Customs  Duties  excepted),  at  the  respective  Ports,  and  delivery  at 
either  end  (within  the  usual  limits). 

IParoeit  forwarded  by  this  servloe  from  Sbondon  in  the  Afternoon  are  delivered  the 
followbig  day  in  9aris,  where  the  Customa  Ezaoninatlon  tfkel  pl^ce^  tbos  avoUing  any 
detention  at  Boulogne. 

Paroels  are  alio  Jbrwirded  by  tWa  route  to  all  the  Prisolyal  Towns  on  the 
Oonttnentt  and  from  all  the  Principal  Towns  In  the  N^rthof  BqibUikI  and  Scotland,  and 
vice  vend. 

Rates  Ibr  insoTanoe  of  Value  Farcela,  soch  as  Plata,  Jewellery,  Deedi^  &c»&Cu  against  Sea 
and  all  other  riska. 

Books  of  these  Tariffs  complete,  on  application. 

The  SOirrH  EASTERN  RAILWAY  (^Special  Appointment  to  the  General  Poet 
Offloe)  convey  the  MAILS  FOR  THE  CONTINENT,  INULA,  CHINA,  and  the  COLONIKS, 
vid  the  MONT  CKNIS  and  BRINUISL  Through  TickeU  are  issued  to  Passengers  for  the 
principal  Cities  and  Towns  in 


BELGIUM 

PRUSSIA 

AUSTRIA 


QERMANY 
RUSSIA 
ITALY,  «;o. 


AOEKCT,  FABI8 .. ..    4,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
BBTTS8EL8  74,  Montagne  de  la  Cour. 
OOLOOVE,  If  Friederich  WilhBlm  Strassa,  and  4,  Dom  Plats. 
BO0LOGKB  Hi.  Thomas  Barnard,  Qua!  des  Paquebots. 
CALAIS  . .  Mr.  A.  Darquer,  Ghemin  de  Fer  du  Herd. 
08TEKD..  Mr.  L.  Uytborck,  101,  Bue  St.  Georges. 

Bi8 
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LONDON  TO  ANTWERP. 

BY  THE  FAST  AND  POWERFUL  PADDLE  STEAMER, 
<Bi£Oir  OBT,'  1150  Tons  burfhen,  built  in  1875,  J.  VerbUt,  Conunander; 

AND  THE  FAST  AND  POWERFUL  STEAMER 

'  HAWK,'  1000  Tons  burthen,  built  in  1876,  J.  Mmchell,  Commander, 

OR  OTHER  SUITABLE  STEAMER. 


Tbete  ftt^wtAi^  which  are  elegantly  fitted  xip  with  spaciotifi  Saloons  and  Private  Cabins, 
leave  London,  from  IBONOATE  and  ST.  KATHEBINE^  WHARF.  Tower,  every  Sonday 
and  Wedneeday  at  noon,  retoming  Irom  Antwerp  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  noon, 
from.  1st  October  to  lat  April,  and  l  o'clock  from  ist  April  to  1st  October.  Passengers  walk 
on  boavd. 

Travellers  going  by  theM  Steamers  may  proceed  by  the  Bailroad  vid  Antwerp  and 
Cologne  to  Hamburg,  Berlin,  iielpzic,  Dresden,  &c. 

FARBS  (Including  Steward's  Fee)— Chief  Cabin,  24«. ;  ditto  Return,  available  one 
Month,  37«.)  Fore  Cabin,  IM.  {  ditto  Return.  24<.  6d.  Children  under  10  yeard  Half-price. 
Four-whe^I  Carriages,  £4  As. ;  two-wheel  Carriages,  £3.    Horses,  £3  3». 

Apply  to  the  Agents  t 
Xondoft.— Messm.  AkvattA:  HAsaisair,  ll  A;  12,  Qreat  Tower  Street,  E.C.;  and  108,  New 

BondStreet^W. 
Jiaioerp.— Messrs.  Hoxsmaks  Ji  Bdlckk,  2f).  Brewer's  Canal. 
BruueU.—U.  Lsloits-Towh,  88,  Montague  de  la  Cour. 

Ataraagementa  hasre  now  b«en  made  whereby  the  RETURK  TICKFrS  issued  l^  this 
Company  are,  without  extra  payment,  available  by  the  Steamers  belonging  to  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  "The  advantage  of  five  regular  Departures  per  Week  each 
way  between  London  and  Antwerp  is  thus  secured  to  the  Public  The  RETURN  TICKETS 
issued  by  the  Of  neral  Steam  Navigation  Company  are  available  by  this  Gempa^y's  Steamers. 

CAMBRIAN    RAILWAYS. 


ABERYSTWITH,   BORTH,   TOWYN, 

ABEEDOTET,  BARMOUTH, 
DOLGELLEY,  PORTMADOO  &  PWLLHELI 


THE    ESTUARY    OF    THE    MAWDDACH, 
CADER  IDRIS,  SNOWDON, 

AHn 

FESTINIOG    SLATE    QUAEBIES. 


TOURIST  TIOXJBffS  usued  from  all  parts  of  England.  Full 
informutfon  may  be  had  'trom  the  different  Ocmipuiies'  Programmes ;  or. 
from  the  nndersig^ed, 

HENBY  CATTLE, 
mestty,  April,  1876.  Taxvnc  If  anaois. 
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LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY, 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Picturesque  Boute  to  Paris,  Havre,  Bouen, 
Honfleur,  Trouville,  and  Caen,  vid  Southampton  and  Havre, 
evtry  MtjndBy,  Wedoesday,  and  Friday.  The  last  Train  from  London  at  9  p.».  goes 
into  Soul^ampton  Docks  alongside  the  Steamei'. 

Fares  throughout  (London  to  Paris),  Single  Journey,  Firet  Class,  335. ;  Second 
Class,  24».  Double  Jourafey  (available  for  One  Month),  First  Class,  65». ;  Second 
Class,  398. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  and  St.  Malo.  Daily  Mail  Senrice  to  Channel  Isles, 
vid  Southampton  (the  favourite  route),  every  Week-day  after  1st  May.  The  last 
Train  from  London  goes  into  Southampton  Docks,  alongside  the  Steamer,  leaving 
Waterloo  at  9  p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays,  on  which  day  the  last  Train  leaves  at 
5,20  p.m.,  and  the  Steamer  goes  to  Jei*8ey  only. 

Fares  throughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guenisey),  Single  Journey,  Firat  Class, 
33«. ;  Second  Class,  235.  Double  Journey  (available  tor  One  Month),  First  Class, 
485. ;  Second  Class,  385. 

Direct  Sercicey  Southampton  to  St  Malo^  ever}/  Monday,  Wednesday, 

and  Friday,  according  to  Tide, 

Steamers  ran  between  Jersey  and  8t.  Xalo,  and  Jersey  and  Oranville, 

twice  Weekly  each  way. 
'  For  farther  information  apply  to  Mr.  Bennett,  3,  Place  Vendome,  Paris ; 
Mr.  Langstapp,  67,  Grand  Quai,  Havre;  Mr.  Enault,  Honfleur;  Mr.  li. 
Spurriee,  Jersey ;  Mr.  Spencer,  Guenisey ;  Mr.  E.  D.  Le  Couteur,  St.  Malo ; 
Messrs.  Mahieu,  Cherbourg ;  or  to  Mi-.  E.  K.  Corke,  Steam  Packet  Superin- 
tendent,  Southampton. 

ABERDEEN. 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS, 

From  £5.     Lbtter  Cdttimo  Aocubatb  and  Bbautipul. 
Beet  anaaty  Cfraoite  and  Xarble  Work  of  aU  kinds. 

Iron  Bailings  and  Tomb  Furnishings  JUted  compute. 

Plans,  Prices,  and  Garriage-froe  Terms  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  from 

IiEQQE,  SCUIiPTQB. 

ALGIERS. 

THE  GENERAL  HOUSE  AGENCY, 

EUE  DU  HAMMA,  No.  6. 

M.  DUFFAUT  furnishes  every  information  as  to  Villas  and  Apartments  to  be 
Let,  and  Algerian  Produce.    A  3d  Stamp  to  be  inclosed  for  Answer. 

alveneu-les-bai¥s^ 

SWITZERLAND. 

S150  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Sect,  Five  Hours  from  Coire. 
THE    MOST    POWERFUL    AND    INVIGORATING    SULPHUR    SPRING 

IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Half-way  House,  and  usual  Stopping  Place  for  Travellers  from  CHUR 

to  ENGADIN-DAVOS. 


POST   AND   TELEGRAPH   STATION. 

uigitizea  oy  >^jOOQ iC 
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AIX-LES-BAINS  AND  MARLIOZ. 


SULPHUREOUS  WAITERS  .AND  BATHS. 

The  situation  of  Aiz  has  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  travellers.'*' 

Various  circumstances  have  combined  to  render  this  part  of  France  celebrated 
as  a  resort  for  medicinal  bathing. 

Firstly. — The  excellent  properties  of  the  Hot  Sulphureous  Waters  of  Aiz,  and 
Cold  Sulphureous  Springs  of  Marlioz. 

Secondly. — The  numerous  cures  which  are  yearly  eflfected  —  the  skill  o£  the 
bathing  attendants  (Doucheurs  and  Shampooers), — so  well  known  from  time 
immemorial. 

Thirdly.' — The  numerous  scientific  publications  and  well-known  efficient  medical 
staff. 

Fourthly. — ^The  openmg  of  the  Alps  by  the  tunnel  of  the  Mont  Cenis  which 
has  made  Aix  a  stopping-place  for  travellers  on  their  way  to  or  from  Italy, 

From  15,0G0  to  18,000  persons  resided  at  Aix  in  1875  ;  6ve  or  six  thousand 
being  English,  besides  many  Americans^  the  most  part  remaining  about  a  month 
to  seek  relief  from  long  su^ering.  On  the  other  hand,  Tourists  and  Artists  came 
to  admire  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  Alps,  the  scenery  being  in  many  respects 
superior  to  Switzerland. 


Diseases  oured  bj  the  Baths  and  Ifiiieral  Waters  of  Aiz 
and  Marlioz. 

Diseases  of  the  joints — Rheumatbm,  Neuralgia,  Gout,  Bicketts;  Scrofula, 
Strumous  Constitution  and  affections  of  tlie  Skin ;  Syphilitic  diseases,  Throat 
disecustfs,  Diseases  of  Women,  Consumption,  and  all  NenreoA  disorders,  is  well  as 
diseases  of  the  Blood. 


Hotels,  Boarding  and  Lodging  Houses. 

Travellers  at  Aix  will  find  every  possible  accommodation. 

Prices  ranging  from  Six  or  Seven  to  Twelve  Shillings  a  day.  Many  of  the 
Hotels  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  establishments  of  either  Paris  or  London.  To 
most  of  them  large  Gardens  are  attached.  French,  £nglish  and  Italian  spoken. 
Villas  and  Furnished  Apartments  may  be  taken  by  Families  for  the  Season. 

The  Casino  is  ono  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  with  an  admimble  Oithestra. 

The  Museum  and  Romau  Antiquities  are  most  remarkable. 

•  AIx-les-Baing,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  iB  distant  2k  hours 
from  Geneva,  6  from  Turin,  5  from  Lyons,  12  from  Parle,  and  21  from  London.  '  The 
station  is  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  town,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  vigilors,  Tnlni 
ran  direct  Irom  Parte  without  *^h>ngipg 
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AIXLBS-BAW8  AND  MARU»OZ-«<*«»«e'i 

Roman  baths,  Roman  sun-dial,  Arch  of  Campanus.  Temple  of  Diana,  similiar 
to  that  of  Marcellus  at  Rome.  Several  tamoli  in  the  country,  with  inscriptions 
recording  the  spleodours  of  Aix.     {Aqw»  Gratianx  under  Roman  Empire.) 

Environs  of  Aix. 

Marlioz,  which  may  be  i-eached  in  ten  minutes,  is  a  favourite  walk. 

The  Alkaline  Springs  of  St.  Simon ;  the .  Hill  of  Ti-esserves,  on  which  some 
English  gentlemen  have  built  princely  residencet;  the  Cascade  and  Tower  of 
Gresy ;  excursions  on  the  lake,  either  in  pleasure  boats  or  steamers ;  the  Castles 
of  Bordeaux,  Chatillon,  Bourget,  &c;  the  Abbey  of  Hautecombe;  the  Valley  of, 
the  Rhone  f  th«  Towns  of  Aon^cy,  Ohamb^ry,  and  Genevan  not  to  mention  thft' 
Gi-ande  Chartreuse;  the  Semnoz  (Righi  of  Saw)y);  the  Revard,  the  ascent  of 
which  is  now  an  easy  matter,  thanks-  to  the  Alpine  Club ;  also  the  ascent  of 
the  Mont  du  Chat  and  Nivolei,  Chamounix  the  king  of  mountains,  may  be  i*eaehed 
in  a  few  hours  by  Anndcy,  Bonneville,  St.  Gei*vais,  of  by  way  of  Geneva. 

The  establishments  of  Aix  and  Marlioz  are  open  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
six  months  from  April  15th  to  October  15th  are  the  best  adapted  for  medical 
tieatment. 

The  situation  is  820  feet  above  sea-level,' and  consequently  its  atmosphere  is 
especially  grateful  to  those  who  suffer  from  weakness  of  the  chest  or  affections 
ot  the  respiratory  organs. 

There  are  establishments  both  at  Aix  and  Marlioz  for  the  Whey  cure — usually 
termed  the  *'  Cure  de  petit  lalt." 

There  is  an  English  Church  at  Aix,  in  which  Divine  Semce  is  celebrated  dqiing 
tlie  summer  months. 

AIX-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L*EUROPE. 

Proprietor;  J.  BERNASCON.  i 

I^IBST-CLASS  House,  admirably  situated  near  the  Casino^ 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Church.  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  recommended  to  Travellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  small  Apartinents  for  Families 
at  moderate  priaeB,aBd  %  Chdlet  in  the  Gandem  lb»  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  out  (rf  tbe-.HoteL  fbocellent  Table- 
d'H6te.  

Carriages  for  hire^  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 
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ALEXANDRIA,    EGYPT. 

THE    AIiEXANDBIA 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


I 


AinDBEW  V.  FHILEP,  Manager. 

3  &  8,   ST.   MARK'S   BUILDINGS. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Thi$  Establiahtnent  is  a  Fird-Clast  EngliA  BookseUer's, 

Stationer't,  Photograph  Shop,  dc. 

AKSBICAZr     FUBIilCATIONS. 

GOODS   FOEWABDED  TO   ALL    PARTS    OF   THE    WORLD. 
Agents  to  the  Ocean  Expreaa,  Iiondan. 

ALEXANDRIA,   EGYPT. 


GRAND    HOTEL   ABBAT. 

THE  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment,  which  has  been 
univei-sally  known  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  it  has  existed,  by  the  ^iUe  of 
Travellers,  takes  advantage  of  the  publicity  of  "  Murray's  Guides  **  to  recommend 
its  various  advantages. 

It  is  a  Fii-st-Class  Hotel,  with  every  comfort  desired  by  Travellers,  having 

TSB  BB8T  Bnu»vBAir  quxsuns. 
TWrn  898T   KHOWir  vzvss. 


In  the  interior  of  the  Hotel. 

Omniums  at  the  arrival  of  all  JBoats^  as  tcell  a$  at  the  JtaUvcay  for  all  Trt*iHf, 

Dragosnen,  epedJcing  all  Ijanguages. 
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AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL 

THIS  Magnificent  !Firfit-olass  House  i»  situate  near  tKe  Zoo- 
logical and  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  Cheerful  Views  on 
the  Amstel  River.  It  is  prorided  with  every  comfort,  and  contains  200  well- 
fumiehed  R^otm  and  Saloons;  Reading  and  3mQking  Booms,  and  a  special 
Ladies*  SilooD. 

Terms  Moderate. 

Telegraph  Offiee  and  StabUa  attaoM  to  the  House. 

^  ANQER8. 

M.  I.SBOY,  pbofbi£to:ei. 

FAMILY  HOTEL.— Very  fine  House,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Fromenaddfi.    Onmibus  to  the  Station.    English  spoken. 

ANGOULEME. 

GRAND   HOTEL    DE   FRANCE, 

FIRST-OLAS8    HOTEL. 

BEDBOOWS  and  APARTMENTS  for  Families.      Magnificent  Park,  commanding  the 
whole  Yaltey  of  the  Cbareote  and  the  two  Stations. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  GEAND  LABOUEEUR, 

PLACE  DE  MEIS,  26. 

THIS  old-established  and  highlj-recommended  Hotel,  which 
has  beeiH  oomdderafalj  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
heaUhiest  square  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ;  its  cleanliness,  and 
tiie  eiioeUency  of  the  Table-d'H6te  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
attention  and  civility  shown  to  all  nsitorfi,  bave  made  it 
deservedly  popular. 

HOT  MD  COLD  BATHS. 
.  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS., 
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AVRAMCHCS,  NOftMANDY. 
IK^TEJLi     I>E     lL,01Vr>R,ES. 

FAMILY  HOTEL,  FIRST  CLASS.    Moderate  Terms.    Large  Garden-    English  spoken. 
Library,  A2f  KRAY  and  LEBEL.    Great  choice  of  Views  of  Normandy  jiud  Brittany. 
Both  Urge  and  small  Guides,  Maps,  Bnglish  and  French  Books. 

AXENFELS. 

GRAND  HOTEL   AXENFELS, 

On  the  Lake  of  Ijiioerae,  Switzerland. 
Proprietor,  M.  IMHOF, 

FIEST-CLASS  Establishmenfc,  fittod  up  with  every  modem 
Comfort ;  30  minutes  beyond  Brunnen ;  2000  feet  above  the  Sea.  Sheltered 
Situation  on  the  Norlh.  Open  fromtlie  15th  of  May  till  the  end  «f  October; 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Season  the  Prices  are  reduced,  l^fagnificent 
Views  all  round.  English  Newspapets.  Fm*  Aseniek  alfght  at  Brunnen,  whei-e 
an  Omnibus  meets  erery  Steamer. 

BngliBli  Service  every  Sunday  in  the  HoteL 

BAPEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependance. 

AU  BEAU  SEJOUR.— A.  RoE8SLER,  Proprfetor.  This  fav«urite*Dd  first-lass 
Hotel,  situated  near  the  Karsaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  oommands  one  of  the  mort 
charming  views  in  Baden.  The  Hotel  and  Dependance  ooq^ist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Sleq»ing  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  TlsiUxrs.  Extensive 
and  airy  Dinii^-room,  and  a  comfortable  Public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  library.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the 
most  strict  attention  and  excee4i|igty  Moderate  PrtQas^to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
English  and  American  visitors,  ^glish  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'Hftte  and 
Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  in  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  ciiarges  for 
evei3f);faiQg.    Rooms  freni  lis,  and  upwards. 

KSffLOm  in  the  early  anfl  luAer  part  of  the  BeaBon. 

BADEN*BADEN. 
VICTOIfcIA     HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  TKLSZ  OB08E0LZ. 

npHIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-fumished  First-class 

Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Eorsaal  and  Theatre ;  it 

'  commands  the  most  diarming  views  in  Baden.    It  is  reputed  to  be  dne  of  tht  best 

Hoteb  in  Qemaay.    The  Table  and  Wines  are  exceUeot,  with  prottipt  yttendance 

and  great  dvUity*    Prices  very  moderate.    Ei^lish  and  other  JoamaU.    • 

BAQNERES  DE  LUCHON. 
Hotel  !Boiiiiema.isoii  et  de  ILioiidx*es, 

Oppoiite  the  Sprirtga, 
First-Class  Hotel,    Kecommended  to  Families. 

Kit.  VIDAI  lUi,  Plroprietor. 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv7v^'xi^ 
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BALE. 

HOTEL   DES    TROtS   ROIS. 

O.    FIutJCK:,    IVoprletor. 

OLD  established  and  favorite  first-class  Family  Hotel,  facing 
the  Rhine,  with  long  balcony.  150  lofty  and  airy  Bedrooms  and  Sitting- 
rooms,  all  well  and  elegantly  Fnrnished.  Every  desirable  comfort.  Baths, 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  Caisine,  choice  Wines.  Eng1i^h  Chapel 
iu  the  Hotel. 

OmmbikseA  are  always  in  attendance  at  tlie  Railvoay  Stations, 

BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

lii  THE  RAMBLJL.    . 
Kept  l>y  IMtessrs.  FOIttTIS  &  CO. 

THIS  is  a  Eiifst-ntte-Establishment,  adTantagedusly  sitaat^ld  close  to  the  Post-ofTice 
and  the  Theatre,  with  a  soathem  aspect,  and  newly  decorated.  Table  d'lJdte;  private 
service ;  lai^e  and  small  apartments ;  many  fire-plaoes ;  baths ;  reading-rooms ;  Spanish 
and  foreign  Newspapers.  Carrii^es  of  every  description.  Omnibas  at  the  Railway 
Stations.    Interpreters.    Moderate  Terms. 

BAVENO  (Lago  Maggiore), 

(Opposite  the  lies  Borrom^s.) 
KtOT^EI^    ZAJV01L.I    (Bea.ii'  Ml^a^e). 

FJRST-CLlSS  HOTEL,  situated  in  a  most  lovely  spot  on  the  Route  to  the  Simplon.  and 
is  strongly  recommended  to  tbe  notice  of  Enalish  and  American  Travellers.    Kept 
by  Z.  ZANOLI  (Suis?^.    K.B.—Tbis  Hfttel  requlris  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

BELQIRATE— LAKE  MAQQIORE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  AND  PENSION  BELGIRATB. 

(FORMEliLY  BORJROMEO,) 

THIS  fine  House,  entirely  new,  is  situated  on  one  of  tbe  most  chai-ming 
spots  of  the  Lake  Maggiore,  near  the  BorronMo  Islands,  and  offers  to  English  and 
American  Tourists  a  most  delightful  Hdtne,  with  every  comfort.  Strongly  recommended 
as  a  very  ^uiqt  Family  Hotel.  Moderate  Prices.  Peosfofi  Seven  Francs  a-day«  Reduction 
for  protracted  stay  in  tbe  Winter  Season.  Magnificent  Lake  and  Mountain  Yievfs*  Beautiful 
Garden  on  the  Lake.    Swiss  Diligence  and  Gacriages  fbr  crossing  the  Simplon. 

J.   CANESSA,   FBOFRIBTOBr 
With  13  Dlustratlons.    Post  Svc,  7«.  Bd, 

BUBBLES  FROM  THE  BEUNNEN  OP  NASSAU.    By 
Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart, 


JOHK  MUBBAY.  ALBEBIABLE  STBEET, 


oogle 
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BERLIN. 
HOTEL    D'ANGHiETERRE, 

2»  PLACE  AH  DSB  BAUAGADSXIS,  8. 

nXUATSD  IN  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST   ELEGANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWN, 
Hear  to  the  Boyftl  Falfloes,  Haseaina,  and  Theatres. 

SINGLE  TraveUers  and  large  FamilieB  can  be  acomnmodAted  vltb  entire  i^tos  of  Apart. 
menu,  consisting  of  aplendid  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms,  &c  all  ftimished  and  carpeted 
in  the  best  English  style.  First-rate  Table-d'HOte,  Baths,  Equipages,  Guides.  Timet  and 
Oaiignomi't  Metsengmr  taken  in.    Besidenoe  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengers. 

B.  STBBSIjIST,  Froprietor. 

BERNE. 

H6TEL  DU  FAUCON. 

H.  BEGU,  7S0PBIEI0S. 


IWCoderate    I*ricee. 


BIARRITZ. 

GBAND     HOTEL. 

GARDkRES^  Proprietor. 

SPLENDID    ESTABLISHMBNT.   .  SBiawfced  ia  the  finest 
position,  is  reoommended  for  its  xief^l  coiJdfort. 

CHARGES  EXTREMELY  MODERATE  FOR  THE  WINTER. 
ENQLISH  SPOKEN. 

THE  GOLDEN  ""star  HOTEL 

THIS  first-rate  and  unrivalled  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
English  Koyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Eailway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
plaoes  of  the  Rhine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J. 
80HMITZ,  be^s  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Toiirista. 
The  Apartments  are  comfortably  famished  and  carpeted  in 
the  best  style,  and  the  charges  are  moderate.  Arrangements 
^or  the  Winter  v^  be  mi^e,  on  the  most  Qioderate  terms, 

uigitizea  dv  ^^JV^v^'v  i\^ 
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BORDEAUX- 
H:6TEri      DE      PARIS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  Bitaated  In  the  Promenade  des  C^uinoonoes.  in  the  centre  and  most 
agreeable  part  of  tl^e  Town. 

iniCH  nUSQU^NTED  BT  KNaLSH  AND  AJ^OBCAH  nUVBI^JCBl. 

BOULOGNE -SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  Christol 

Fix*»t--olas^  Hotel. 

Best  Sitiuition  in  the  Town.     Highly  reccmimended 

for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 

F.  CHRISTOL,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

HIGHGLIFFE  MANSIONS  HOTEL, 

•WEOT  OLIPF,  POLL  SOUTH. 

MAGNIFICENT    SEA   VIEWS;    SPLENDID    PUBLIC    BOOMS. 
-^^    Table  4*Hote,  6.30 ;  Open  for  Visitors  not  staying  in  the  Hotel. 

The  Private  Suites  of  Apartments  are  Replete  with  every  Comfort. 

FAMILIES   AND    GENTLEMEN    EN    PENSION. 
CUISINE  FXBNGB  AND  KNGLISB.  ^NISS  WELL  SELECTED. 

JOHN  KILNEB,  Proprietor. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN, 

FIBST- GLASS.  Central,  and  pleasantly  situated.  Very 
spibcioiifi  Coffee,  Dbutag,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  BifKard  Rooms.  Private 
Apartments  en  suite.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steam  Lift  and 
Laundry.  Hot  and  CoVl  B«l^  Telegraph  Office  and  Post-office  in  the  Hotel. 
Fixed  Charges.    All  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.     Night  Porter  kept. 

W.  SWANSON,  Manager. 
BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL    GURTH. 

SITUATBD  opposite  the  Luxemfoonrg  Bailway^the  Station  for  <leiiart«re  for  Alsaoe, 
Ldrraine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.    Close  to  the  several  Museums,  Monuments,  Park, 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  nicest  part  of  the  Boulevard.     First-clasd  Kestaurant.    Proprieto* 


and  Servants  speak  English,  German,  and  French.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^n  w ^^ 


,^, 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprietor^  Mr.  EDWARD  DRBMEIi. 

/PHIS  magmficent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  aad  aocommodatioD,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING, 

and  £a>cing 

THE  PLACE  BOTALE  AND  THE  PARE. 

It  contains  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Booms. 

Tabled H6t€,  richly  served.     Choice  Wmee. 

SMOKINO-    BOOM. 

as^MIINO  Boom,  wiOi  the  best  Beldav*  VngliBh*  Fre»eh» 

OerMiui,  tiHd  AmericMl  ]>allf  ]P«pera  aad  PerftMlfeaia. 

Terraoee,  with  Splendid  View  overlooking  tbe  Park.. 

▲EBANOKMSNTS  MADE  FOB  THX  WINTBB. 


Mr.  DaEifBL,  the  new  Pioprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hop^  to  justify  the 
oonfidenoe  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  prompt  aod 
civil  attendance,  combined  with  moderate  charges,         r^         t 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EDROFE, 

PLACE  BOYALE, 

The  best  situation  in  Brussels,  near  the  Park  and 
Soulevards. 

T^BLE    D'HOTE    ^T    5. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIYEBS, 

RUE     NEUVE. 


rnmS  First-^lafls  Hotel,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Town,  opposite  the  new  passage,  near  the  Theatres, 
the  Promenade,  and  the  beautiful  Place  des  Martyrs,  has 
just  been  entirely  refitted  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Mr. 
Frederic  Sghoeffter,  well  known  for  his  long  connection  as 
.Manager  of  the  H6tel  St.  Antoine,  Antwerp. 

The  H6tel  de  I'Dnivers  may  now  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  Hotels  in  Bmssels.  r^^^^i^ 
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BRUXELLES. 

EXPOSITION    INTERNATIONALE    ET    OONGRES 

D'HTGIENE  ET  DE  SATJVETAGE  DE  1876, 

A   BBUXELIiES. 

pETTJB  iQtei6«8ttiite  Espositton,  ^tablie  daos  ]e  Paro^a  Brnxelles, 
^  g'ouvrira  le  25  Juin,  et  sera  cloture  vers  le  l®*"  Octobr©  1876. 
S'adresser  poor  tons  renseignements, 

17,  RUE  DE  LA  PEPIKIERE  A  BRUXELLES. 
BRUSSELS. 

rUtAHD  HOTEL  DS  8AXX,77  and  79, HUE  N£UVE.  Admirablv  situated 
^^  near  the  Bonlevmnls,  Theatres,  and  two  minnteB*  walk  ftx)m  the  North  Railway 
StatkniB.  This  Ertabliahment,  which  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  poesesses  now  a  most 
splendid  Dinfaig>ioom,  and  offers  to  Families  and  Single  Travellers  q>adons,  comfortable, 
and  airy  Apartments.  TaHffi  in  tveiy  Jioom.^Fized  Prices :— Plain  Breakfiut  Ifr.  26c 
Two  chops  or  steak,  or  ham  and  eggi^  Ifr.  60o.  Table  d'Hdte  at  five  o'clock,  3fr.  60c  Pri- 
vate Dbmen  from  61V.  Bed-rooms,  faiclnding  light, 4it.  26c;  sAr.  vac;  6lt.— f«r  the  flwt 
night :  and  Ibr  the  fellowiag  itlght,  3ft-.  60c ;  3fr. ;  5fr. ;  and  tfr.  Sltttng-^-ooms  from  SCr.  to 
im.  Attendance  Itr.  per  ni^t  London  ** Times"  and  "Ulastrated  London  News" 
taken  in.  TraveUers  having  only  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Brossels  between  the  departure 
of  the  trains,  can  have  rtfteshments  or  dOuiers  at  atfy  Bom;  ThA  Waterloo  Ooach  leaves 
the  Hotel  at  9.30  o'clock  every  merninfr.  Private  Oarriages  for  Waterloo  28fr.,  every 
BLpBDae  indnded.    Table  d'Hote  At  6.30  P Jn.,  6fr. 

HJSOBTRY  KEBVAin>,  Proprietor. 

VEYTAUX-CHILLON. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  on  every  account    Quite  near  the  Chillon  Railway 
Station,  and  the  LaMUBfr  Stag*  of  Tenltet.    %>lendid  View.    Pension.    Moderate 
iMces. 

F.  PORTSCH,  Proprietor. 


With  Map  and  112  Blustratfons.    Postdvo.,  7«.  $d. 

VINBYEH   AND   ITS   SEUAINS:    Nab^ativb   ov  Bx- 

^^     SEARtiHES  and  DisoovBRiES  at  Nineveh  during  an  Ejqpedition  to  Assyria 
In  i845»^7i    By  Rii  Hon.  A»  H.  Latard,  D.CL. 


With  ^ap  and  150  IllaBtrations.    Post  Svoi,  78.'6d, 

]^INEVBH    ANi)   BABYLON  1   Nabra^ivb  or  a  Blki(m 

^^     Expedition  to  Assyria,  1849-51.    By  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H*  LAYARD,  D.C.L. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET* 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL   DE    SUfeDE. 

FiBST-OLASs  Hotel  in  a  thorougMy  central  position  near  the 
New  Bonlevards. 

EXCELLENT  *T^BLE   D'HOTE.     CHOICE  WINES. 
VAN  CUTSEM,  Proprietor. 

C  A  E  N. 
HOTEL      I>*ESPAG-NE, 

71  &  73,  Rtie  dt.  Jean. 

A,     MARIE,     PROPRIETOR. 

Pirst-class  Estabiishment.     Beoommeiided  to  Familtes.     Moderate  Prices^ 

CAEN. 

(OALVADOS;   NORMAKZnr.) 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PLACE  EOYAL. 

FIBST-OLASS  HOtTSK    Highly  recommeoded  to  Famitieit.    Best  ritnation  in  the  Tcnrii. 
AparfiQ^ts  very  comfortable.    Salons.    TaUed'H^te.    Moderate  Piicefl. 

CAIRO  (EGYPT). 

HOTEL   DU   NIL. 

rsnSDMANir,  proprietor^ 

SITUATED  ON  THE  MOOSKY 

(FRAK&  .QUABXBK), 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  Curiosities  of  the  Town. 

CLEAN;  GOOD  COOKERY;  FREE  FROM  DUST. 

APAHTMEirrS  BOUND  A  SPAOIOFS  GARDEN, 

ENGLISH  AND  i^REIGN  NEWStAPEaRS  TAKEN  IN. 

Omn||3-tie   ctncl  I>r*a,g^oiiia.n   at  ea.cli.   Train* 

PENSION,  FROM  15  Tfr  18  FRANCS.  ^        . 
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CAMPPER. 
HOTEXi     r>E     CAMPFER, 

T7PPEB   JSNGADTBTK 

Very  comfortable ;  moderate  charges.    Strongly  recommended  by  many  English  Families. 
KkceUent  Cniehie.    I>irect  oommnnicatlon  between  the  Hotel  and  the  Baths  of  St.  MoriU. 

CANNES. 

HOTEL  MONT  FLEURY. 

THIS  NEW  HOTEL  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  delightfolly  sftoated  to  the  east  of  Cannes, 
on  an  elevated  and  sheltered  mot  at  a  good  distance  from  the  Sea.  near  the  beautiful 
Walks  of  California,  close  to  the  Villa  lately  occupied  by  Prince  Christian. 
L.  TAMME,  Proprietor,  Ute  of  "Peniion  Bel-Air/' 

CASAMICCIOLA. 

(ISLAin)  OF  ISOHIA.) 

HOTEL   BELLEVUE.' 

Mr.  ZAVOTA,  Proprietor. 

'^FHIS  HOTEL  is  in  a  beaatifhl  situation  overlooking  the 
-L  Bay  of  Lacco,  and  with  charming  views  of  the  Island,  the  Sea,  and 
the  opposite  Goast.  It  is  clean  and  comfortable ;  the  Rooms  well  adapted 
for  Families  and  especially  for  Invalids,  many  of  them  having  fireplaces, 
a  great  thing  in  Winter.    Gk>od  Onlsine.    Mineral  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


PEKSIOK,  10  franw  a  day;   Ztenilios  at  more  Xoderate  Tenns. 

This  Hotel  hag  the  advantages— a  great  on©  in  Summer--of »  Korthern 
aspect,  abd  of  possessing  two  or  three  nic6  level  Walks  in  the  Vineyards 
that  surround  it  The  Hotel  is  open  all  the  jear.  PENSioy,  8  francs  a 
day  in  the  SuccursaU. 


THX  ^BOPBJXnxm  WAS  LONa  BBBIDENT  IN  EFeLAKD. 


Oaribaidi  stayed  here  nohen  tea^tervng  from   his   ujound  in  1863. 

CASTELLAMARE   (QULF   of   NAPLES). 

GEAND  HOTEL  ROYAL. 

C.  BUOGIEBI,  Fropriet(»r. 

THE  ONtiY  lE^irst-class  Establishment  in  the  Town.  Central 
and  Salubrious  position,  close  to  the  Eailway  Station  and  the 
Mineral  S^frings.  Sea-Bathing  opposite  the  Hotel.  English  Garden. 
Separate  suites  of  Apartments  and  Booms. 

ABBANGEMllKTS    BY    THE    WEEK. 
ExGwnufns   to   Pompeii^  Sofr&PSlo^   La   Oavot  Afnalfi,   Ac, 
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CASAMICCIOLA. 

(ISLAKD  or  JmxuL.) 

QftAND    HOTEL    DES    ETRANGERS,    . 

KKVr  BY  H.  D0M8RIL     The  Ptropriekrew  being  mtgUeh,  this  Hotel  offers  to  l$r 
CSonntiymen  aU  the  oomftHrU  tbey  enjoy  at  Home. 

CHAMONIX. 

IdTEL  DP  MOWT  BLARG. 

Enjoy  trig  an  eosoefpiumd  Vieu  of  Mont  Blanc  and  ike  Valley, 
.    GOOD  TABLE  AT  H9DEBATE  PBICE6< 


Baths   and   Qarden   attached   to  the   Hotel. 
OACHAT,  Pbopbietob. 

CHAMONIX. 

mm  HOTEL  ihf£rial. 

PIBST-SATE  HOUSE; 

Splendid  Vie-w  of  Mont-Blanc* 
CHAMONIX. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

WITH  PARK  AND    OBSEBVATOBT. 
First-Olpas  House*     Old  reputation. 

Very  comfbrtsUd  Apattrndnis.  Bxieusive  Tiew  of  tlie  OhaiiiB  of 
Moni-manc  and  the  Aiguilles-Eo'uges. 

■*'  ■      ,ii  ■  ii    I    > ' I » 

CLARENS. 

(Formerly  ViUa  MiratMiMd,) 
First-clasB  House.    Large  Garden,  well  shaded.    Baths. 

X.  ROY,  Proprietor. 
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CHAUMONT  (a^ar  Newha^e^ Switzerland). 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  M  CHAUMONT, 

•  *  •  •  O.  RITZMANK,  PiiopBnjtCffe.  ■      '^^  •  ■  ' 

THIS  HOTEL,  exoeedingly  well.fiitnated  foraa  eatanaiTe  Ticrvf 
of  the  magnifioent  Panoramn  of  the  Alps  and  the  saiT^iihifing  SceaeiV, 
contains  Large  and  Small  Apartments^  Saloons,  Dining-rooms,  Billiard  and  Reading- 
rooms,  private  Suites  of  Rooms  ^i«  PimAUii  ktib^rooms.  New  milk  and  whey- 
supplied  on  the  premises.  Leading  Countrjr  and  Foreign  NewsDiyj^rd.  Telegrnph 
Statibllttd  AstHiffioe here..    Moderate -CkargesT'  j    .'         ^  * 

OONSTANTINOrt-E. 

HOTEL  D'AMdLEteRRE. 

.  JAVSa  MJSSIRIE,  Proprietor. 

THIS  long-establishod  .and  wejl-kjipmi  Hotel,  situated  in 
the  GRAND  RUE*D£l  PESA,  id  th«  ^y  Hotel  oommanding  a 
magnifioent  view  of  the  UNBIViOiLED  BOSPHOI^HJS: .  replete  ^ith 
every  ibo%fofrtf  and  convenieiice  for  tbe  Ajreomiiioaaticiii  (i^'FAoAsfid 
Tou|i|t^vfo  mayliaje  ail  t^liabl^  W<)liiiktk>ft  conceri^^th^  9^^* 

A  Select  Table  D'Hote. 

In  conflequence  of  the  largely  increasing  nnmBer  of  Yisitors  to  the 
OTTOMAN  CAPITAL,  from  the  faciUty  with  which  it  can  now  be 
reached  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  ,and  Passengm  w^o  select  this  agreeable 
Houte  to  '4M  A:^  IlfDIi  'and  «h?e  EbAfg3fi(  is  f€A^ted*«air7amilie8 
desiroas  of  securing  Booms  telegraph  or  write  in  anticipation.  Every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  insj^ctipnA  tbifs  transmitted. 

CAREFiiJiiV  'aLKei$p:i  otterpk^txils/^tvbcill 

f  -  -  "^  ^AHOTAOHI.     ^    ^    W  n 

J\t  Hotel,  heauttfully  situated  4t|se*t(|  ihA  R|y4(  Palace,  and  overlooking  the 
King's  New  jpmrkgfti  .,  It  contains  lOOjpew^y-^mfsM  JMBMrnKaad  Saloons. 
Reading-rdbm'.  Hot  Bath-roi5ta.  SAoMng-Voom,  &(?.  Takl^d'lfttR  Private 
Dinners.  English  and  AuieHcan  Newspetpets.  All  Languages  spoken.  Splendid 
Lift.*'-      '•      ••  •      •'  •  '  ..••  '     ,     '  ^ 

I   •  Moderate  Charges* 
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.   COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

.  JOHANK  ifARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENiJBER  DM  JtJLICffS  PLATZ  , 

(Opposite  the  JtUlch's  PlMe), 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES ; 

TO  H.  M.  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY;   THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE; 

THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  ETa  £TC« 

or  m 

OHLY  GENUIlfE   EAU  D£   COLOGNE, 

WhUh  Qbtakttd  the  Mity  Prim  ^^m  awarded  to  Ban  dt  CalogM  at  Gte  Pari*  EtekOritim 


THE  frK[uency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  acteidental,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  interested  Indivldtials,  Induces  me  to  request 
tke  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement  :— 

•  Tlw  fayoarable  reputation  wbich  my  Ean  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its  Invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  Imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sea  their  apnrioas  article  more  eaiily,  and  under  pretext  tbat  it  was  Irvine,  they  pro- 
oored  themselves  a  firm  otFaarina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name, 
whldi  Is  1  Tery  common  one  in  Italy. 

Person^  who  wish  to  pijichase  the  ffemOne  and  original  £aM  ds  Caloffne  ought  to  be  parti- 
colar  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
bat  alio  the  additional  words,  geafenUber  dm  JUlich't  PlatM  (that  is,  opposite  the  Jnlich's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  nninber. 

Travelers  visiting  Col(^ne,  and  intending  to  boy  my  genuine  artide,  are  cautioned  against 
being  ledastiiy  fay  dabm^,  guides,  commissionerb,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  bouse, 
situated  oppotiU  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  nnhistruated  strangers  to  idiops  ef  one  tff  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  prioe  piid  hy'ihe  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneratioa  by  a 
high  prtoe  and.  a  bad  article. 

Another  Und  of  imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commiesionerB,  &c  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

The  (mly  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  gjenuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
houses  ogpotite  the  JvUick's  PIom,  formfaig  ^  cOfner  of -the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt 
and  Oben  Marspforteo,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  fi-ont  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johann  Maria  Faarin^,  Oegentiber  dem  JdUch's  Flats. 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Gnsife  JBihtbltlons  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  awai^ded  to  me  the  Prise  Medal ) 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at,  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris»  1856 ;  and  received 
the  only  Prise  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in 
Oporto  1805. 

Ootmv%J^imum^im9.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENObER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

\*  ^ESBBS.  J.  &  R.  MK^RACKEN,  38,  Queen  Streety  Cannon  Street^  KC, 
are  my  Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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OOPENHAOEN.' 

HOTEL  D'AMLETERRE. 

THIB  new  First-daaa  Hotal  is  sitnated  in  the  c^nlre^  of  the 
City,  close  to  the  Theatres  and  Museums.    Ck)Dtains  150  elegaatly- 
fumished  Eooms  and  Saloona. 

Table  d'Hote,  Restaurant,  Coffee  and  Beading  Booms,  Bath  Booms, 
;^Elevator,  Ao. 

Is  highly  recommended  to  English  Travellers  for  its  comfort  and  elegance, 
in  comparison  to  any  other  in  the  City.     IVIodbbatb  CaABOns. 

CORFU.    HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE. 

THIS  First-oloBS  fiotel"  is  very  well  situated,  en  tne  north 
corner  of  the  Esplanade,  and  close  to  the  Boyal  Palace*  It  is 
fitted  up  after  the  English  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
Hotels,  affording  first-rate  accommodation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentle- 
men. Splendid  furnished  Apartments,  with  Pianoforte.  Hot  Bath*ro(»n. 
Table  d*H6te ;  Private  Dinners.  English  and  Foreign  Newspapers, 
Beading-room,  Smoking-room,  and  Billiard-room.  Magnificent  Carriagea 
and  Horses.  Everything  neat,  elegant,  and  at  moderate  charges.  English, 
German,  and  French  spoken.  Under  the  patronage  of  King  George  the 
First,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbui^h. 
A  Succurtalt  en  Fmsionfor  FawiHei,' 

COURMAYEUR    (VAL    D'AOSTA,    ITALY). 

HOTEL  EOYAL. 

General  Drawing  Boom.      Every  Comfort.      Good  Cookery. 

BA.THS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

8EVEBAL    LANGUAGES    SPOKEN. 

The  same  Proprietor  keeps  also  the  HdTEL  BOYAL,  Stm  B^mo,  on 
the  Biviera,  just  newly  built,  a  First-class  House,  in  unexceptional  podtion, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  Garden. 
•  BERTOLINI,  Propbibtor. 

DIJON. 

h6tel  du  jura/ 

MM.  DAVID  et  MlSBOXEB,  Proprietovik 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Hallway  Station,  the  Cathc' 
dral,  and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Rooms  for  Families, 
Table  d'hdte.  Prii^te  OaiTJages  ibr  hire  by  the  hour,  fioglieh  Newspi^perB, 
Omnibas  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  each  train.  English  spoken.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors.  Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel. 
Considerably  enlarged  and  newly  furnished,  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Wines 
Hip]ied  at  wholesale  prices. 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v^'v  i\^ 
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•  DIEPPE. 

HQT  EL    ROYAL, 

PACING  THE  BEACH, 
Close  to  tbe  Bathing  EBtablishment  and  the  Parade.   - 

LAF0S8E  AIN]6.~LARS0NNBUX,  Succr.,  Proprietor. 


IT  IS  ONE  OE  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
IN  DIEPPE,  oomniflnding  a  beautiful  aud  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  Tisitiiig  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accommo- 
datioQ,  at  y^ry  re»90D|kble  prices,     Xtarge .  Beading^room,  with  French 
and  £lnglish  Newspapers. 
T1|Q  Kfi(hatd)iDents».&c.t  ane  of  ibe  best  qimlity, 
.In  fs^jt^  this  Hotel  fuUy  bears  out  and  deserves  the  lavourable  opinion 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 
Unable  d^Hote  and  Private  Dinners, 

.  %♦  THIS   HOTEL   IS  OPEN   ALL  THE   YEAR. 

DRESDEN. 

HO^EL   BEIJLEVUE. 


•'^pHlS^  ^ne  latge^fiftaUishment^  tiluated  en  <th«  ImllB  of  th4  Elbe,  betwem  Uie 
'*' ,  two  l^utifol  bridges,  &mfg  the  new  Tl^eatre,  Museam,  and  Cagliholic  CathedHd, 
adjoiniQg  tbe  BrUhl's  Terrace,  apd  oppoeite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Gnen  Vaults 
containa  One  Hundred  and  fifty  Front  Rooms.  These  apartments  combine  elegance 
ancl  comfortj  and  most  of  them'  fronting  either  the  llieatre  Square,  or  public  walks 
and  gardens  of  the  ttotel/and  command  fbe  rleWS  of  the  River,  Bridges,  and 
dfstaoft  MonntaEins.  The  Qardeitt  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  gaesta  an  agreeabla  and 
private  Promenade*  Table  4'fidte  at  toe  and  hall-pflst  four  o'clock.  IM^ate 
Dinners  at  any  hour.  To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments 
for  tiie  winter,  rery  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every  effort 
made  to  render  their  residence  in  the 'Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Carriages, 
Bat4^iB«ii<iUpC^9<iiardii]fd^m<%tng:Bo<mis.    I4die3' Psrlours. 
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DRESDEN. 

VICTORIA     HOTEL. 

^HIS  fine  large   Establishment,    situated   on    the   public 

Promenade  of  the  English  and  American  quarter,  in  the  immediate  ▼icixuty 
of  all  the  curiositieg,  contains  0ns  Hg^i>^o  Boolu.  *  Table  d'Hdte  ai  One  and 
Five  o'clock. 

The  Garden  of  the  Botel  afforcU  iU  guesti  an  agreealiU  PromenmU*  ' 

CABBUGS8. 

READING  ROOM  WITH  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PAPERS. 

To  Families  or  Sinfi^e  Persons  desirons  of  taUng  Apart- 
ments for  the  Winter,  advantageous  arrangements  will  be 
offered. 

Proprietor  and  Manager  of  the  Hotels 

CJML  WMI88. 
FLOREhK5E, 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  LA  PAIX 

THE  SMALL  FIFTH  AVENUE  OP  ITALY. 

npHB  enly  First  Glass  House  for  American,  English,  aftd 
other  Travellers.  Fixed  Prices  in  each  Boom,  including 
Gas  and  Service.  No  other  House  in  the  Town  can  hoast  of 
possessing  so  many  sunny  Booms,  or  finer  view  from  each 
Floor ;  and  the  only  House  that  has  a  covered  thoronghfare  for 
Oazrisges,  Omnihus,  etc.  A  Lift  is  always  in  service,  eomlort 
is  always  studied,  and  everybody  speaks  English. 

To  prevent  Bheumatism  a  real  Drying  Hachine  is  kept 
for  the  Linen« 

ANTHONY  DE  SALVI,  Proprietor. 
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HOteU  M  LA  bLQChE. 

J  ■  1^^  GOJLSSET,"  Piu)PRiETOR. 

QUITE  Mta  the  SaJlway  Station,  at  the  dnttance  of  th* 
'  Town.'  First-Class  House  of  old  reputatiop., .,  E^la^ged 
in  1870.  Ap&rtmeats  for  Eamiliefe  Qarriagas  for  drives. 
Table  d'H6te  and  Servioa  in  privs^te,  £es»ding  Boom.  Smoking 
R<)bm,    bnglish  «pofe€», 

Ibipwitatton  of  Burgundy  Winei^ 

_- — J—: ,_- . — 

EDINBURGH. 


'¥m-mi,§m't§^§i, 


109    tfnd   110,  PRIKCBS    STKBET.  - 


THIS  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILT  JfflOfffit .  OCOlrt»IES   THE  BEST  POSITION 
.INfRItfCES  S'JJ^EE^  immedifitfW  ojDpsite   RPIJ^BUR(?H  CASTWI-, 

with  the  Calton  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  distance. 

The  Manager ^U  M^  ]}le»b«Te  ia  k)rwftrdidg  *  deUttteti  tkii^  of)  the  Charges  upon 
application,  and  wul  give  prompt  attention  to  any  Communications  as  to  Rooms  or  otherwise. 

FLOR£NCE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 

-   -Zi9He'  ABffO  HTTO^e  AHB  PIAZZA  HAHIN. 

Patroniseitm^^H^lfm^M^^'i^'  ftif  iPfMVt  Mt  Denmark. 

120  l<4^Mid  yyrB(MJ^<yuy ;  Si^t^^irooms  ^  .fioadifigrSj^^.  mib, «  good 
ohoio^  oi  European  Tapers* .  Splendid  Pinlng-rbom  and  Table  a'Hote. 
SmokiDg  jMl«B«^-cM;b»^W..ihA'  MaUH.  '  fU^  aaK<^:m>i6rate  prices. 
Omnibos  at  every  tnlftr.    'J[114Mftg«ft^s  ftfMflkeA.-  '      • 

,'  ^'»,  !L0O0IlCEE;,'PDt)p!ri6tor/    • 
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FLORENCE. 

CARLO    DUCCI, 

Gri*ea.t    IMCnsieal    £:stal>lisliiiieiit9 

(BoooeMxr  to  UIGHELANGIOLO  DUOd,) 

tDH.M.  the  King  of  Italy.  HJJL  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  of  Bnssia,  the 
Boyal  Miwical  inatttnte  of  Floreiice,  fte.  fte. 

FIASZA    S.    aAZTANO,    Nos.   1    lb   2. 

PXANOFORTBS 

of  the  most  famoiis  Manofactnres  in  Eoiope,  Hanndumiui.  ^aipi^  and 
other  Instniments  always  on  hand,  for  Sale  or  Hlro. 

MUSIC, 

Cheap  Editions,  and  also  the  moie  expensife,  BaliMH  sod  foreign. 
Depdt  of  the  Publications  of  F.  Lucca,  Mihin. 

Musical  Subecription  liibrary. 
Founded  in  1830,  and  ktuuntred  wiih  KedaU,  JkcoratUmt^  &c,  d:e. 

BRANCHES- 

LBOHOBN,  Tie  Yittorio  Emanuele,  22,  Jst  floor. 

LtJCCA,  Tia  B.  Croce.  1005. 

BAGNX  DI  LUGOA.  Ponie  a  SemgUo,  private  hooae. 

FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son,  Artists, 

4,  VIA  DI  BOBGO  OONISSANTI, 

PUUngniabed  with  IfeiUlf  tX  tbe  ItaOian  Exhibition  of  1861.  kMp  the  vest  bMatUU  and 
rich  Private  Oallery  In  the  Clij  of  Ancient  and  Modern  OriglnAl  Pfctorea.  o^ct  of  the  most 
celehnted  pictans  in  the  Pablie  aukrie^  «atai«coWnr  painting^  and  beantlfU  ancient 
oarvad  cabmeti,  Jto.  n     <«m 

ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 

JgmUt  mud  Ctmn^nn^nU  <a  JBa§ifmi  «md  Jweipsi  ■ 

Miwa  J.  I^R.  MOKICKES.  84  Qnaea  Stawlb  Cuntti  Street,  Lmidaa,  SA 

Veena.  DUNCAN,  SHIRMAN  k  00..  and  Meiara.  BALDWIN  BB06.  *  CO..  New  York. 

FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI    AND    NIOOOLAI'S 
mufliioal  £:flital>li0li]n«nt. 

FXANOFOBTXS,  OF  TBX  BX8T  HAKXB8, 

VOB  &ALK  AND  ON  HIRB. 
QCNCHAL  DEPOT  FOR  WINMNSTRUMENTi. 


JAMfod  Lmding  Library. 

la      VIA    CERRETANI, 
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;,  FUQRENOt. 

MESSRS-. C05TA  &  CONTI, 

JTa  8,  VIA  BOMANA, 

Messrs.  CosTA  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  ooUeotion  in  Floreooe  of  «rigiD#l 
Ancient  and  Modem  Rcfcnm,  aa  well  as  OopieB  of  all  the  mart  celebrated  Masters. 

N.B.— English  spoken* 

Correspondente  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M«CRACEEN,  38^  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  XfOndon. 

FRANKFORT. 


P;  A.  TACCHrS  SUCCESSORS, 

ZKII.,  Mo.  44, 

MANUFAOTURERS, 

Extensiye  Assortment  in  the  Kewost  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 
OBKAlGtKTAIi  OUT,  XKGRATBD,  QILT,  A  PAINTED  QLASS 

BOTH  ^^miB  AliO)  GOLOUSED, 

Dessert  .Services^  Cl^andeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  Table 
and'  'Poflei,*  and  e^^ry  posSiUe  Taarielj  bf  objects  in' this  beantifbl 
branch  of  mannfaetare. 


Odtn«spondent  in  Eaglsnd, 

Mr.  LOUIS  BSVTLt, 

S,  Badge  Row,  Cannon  Street, 

London,  E.C. 

GENEVA. 
VICTQEIA  HOT|!L  AND  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Near  the  Railway  Station  and  English  Church. 
■p^AMILY  Hotel,  well  situated  and  highly  recommended  for  its  oomfdtt 
-^      and  moderate  chargeSb     Omnibus.    Saloon,  Smoking  and  Bathing 
Rooms.  MALSOH-BERTHOUD,  Proprietor. 

c  3 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

MR.    C.   A.   LOHR, 

FBOPBIETOB  OF  THB  BOMA^  EMPBBOB  HOTSIi, 

Begi  to  Itonnwniml  hMRcKm  io  EngUili  TnT«Uen. 

THI9  Jtfge  and  weU^sitnaied  ErtKbli^imeiit  is  oottdacted  undm  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort, 
'and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

.     The  **  fiOKAN  £mpbbqk  *'  is  often  hftaoitrad  by  Bayal  FamiliM  aadotlMr  high 

personalises.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

KM.  THE  KING  and  QUEEN  of  WURTEMBERO.  H.M.  TfiEE  qUEES  of  KOUjAUD 

HXU.  THE  ASGHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA,    to.  Jkc.  Ac 

Table  d'HOte  At  1,    111.  «5kr.  Breakfast  «akr. 

6.    211.  30kr.  Tea,  «8kv. 

Bed  Rooms.  fh)m  XII.  to  S1I. 

GENEVA. 

HYDROPATHIC     ESTABLISHMENT, 

npHIS  Establishoieiit,  founded  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Geaeya 
Faculty,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  minutes  from  the 
Town.  Its  superior  management,  the  variety  and  perfection  of  its 
accessories,  and  the  immense  medicinal  value  of  the  Arve  Mineral  Waters, 
render  it  specially  adapted  to  Invalids  who  desire  to  place  themselyes 
under  a  regular  course  of  treatment. 

Fvinoipal,  3>r.  OrhATZ. 

GENEVA. 
GRAND  HOTEL  PENSION  DES  BAINS, 

BEAU-SEJOUB,  CHAMPEL-SUE-ABVE. 

'T^HIS  Hotel  Pension,  situated  on  Ghampel,  and  contiguous  to  the 
-^  Hydropathic  Establishment,  is  remarJkable  §>r  its  healthy  poeition  on 
a  grassy  eminence,  for  its  splendid  panoramic  views,  for  its  extensiye 
walks,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  thick  foliage  of  magnificent  trees, 
and  by.  its  prdxtnriiy  to  the  public  buildings  of  Geneva,  the  Theatre, 
University,  Athenaeum,  Conservatoire,  Museums,  &c.  Persons  attending 
the  Hydrotherapid  Cure  will  be  accommodated  iu  the  Hotel  on  very  moderate 
.  and  advantageous  terms.         Frop^ietora :    L.  and  C.  TALLIgBB. 

_  ^GENEV/C 

GRAND   HOTEL   D6   I.A   POSTC 

p  LOSE  to  the  General  Post  OflSce  and  Telegraph.  Eirst-rate  Secopd  Class 
^^    Hotel,  with  very  Moderate  Oljarges  and  Chrelul  Attendance. 
&00IOS  fiem  2  francs^    Table  d'H  Ote,  witb  Wine  twic«  a  day,  3i  and  4  f rates. 

a.  HELLER,  Proprietor, 
o  3 
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.X3NeBHV3«W 

GRA^TD  JlOXFL  .DE  RUSSIE 

ANGLO-AM  ERllOAN    HOTEU  ^  ^ 

A.  APRION,  Pbopmetoe- 

THIS  splendid  Modern  Hotel  commands  the 'finest  tmintefnipted  view  of 
MoDt  Blanc  apd,ti|)9  ^'^\^  9oenei7  of  the  A\^*    First-rate  Establishment,  with  every 

-  -QENCVA-  ~^- 

THIii  splendid  M<KferR  Hotel  ^oyft  «Q  extensir«  pelebrify  fbr  its  beautiful  and 
admirable  situation  on  the  Promenade  in  front  of  Lake  Leman.  opposite  the  English 
Qarden,  the  Bridge  ot  '*  Mont  Blanc,*'  and  the  landing«place  of  the  Bteamers.    Under  the 
active  supertnlSndenee  orthe  new  prop; letoT,  Sir.  5aur,  every  attention  Is  given  to  contrtbute 
to  the  comfort  and  satis^faction  of  U|ft  vUtitor. 
300  .Bqfims  fir^d  Saloons,  Prj,vate  Saloons,  heautiffi^  ConverscUign^aloon, 
•     it      Iteacttnfi^  Boorn^  am^ldng  £o«a,  Slo.  '  BathM.  '-    i 

.   ■      .    I((^(msj[rpm,^fr.  <  ' 

.       _        QEMEYA, 

pEAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RI^AGB^First-class  Hotel,  with 

v7  a  new  Addition,  a  larga  strdib,  and  Terrafi*.  Clft-'is  the  largest  Establishment  ki  the 
town  ;  it  contains  300  Bedrooms  and  Saloons.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lake  Leman  and  Mont 
Blanc.    A  beautifal  Lift. 

MA7EB  and  XUNZ,  Froprieton.   


:\'\uiih.'^^mmi'.:Lir 


NEW  Hotel,  near  the  Hotel  B^u  Kivsge,  on  the  bolder  of  the  Lake 
and  opposite  ^ent  JMane.    llxtieUent' ICItS^h^.  ^toderale  GhavgeM    Pension  from  S  fr. 
Rooms  from  2  fr.  a  day. 
GUSTAVJB   KUlgZ»    Proprietor,      

(^BAND  HOTELdlOS  LAl^AIX.  <  J.  Bd&LBkl  and  H.  Tbibschmann, 
vX    J:*roprletor8.    American  BreakfiEists.— Buckwheat  Cakes.— Fish  Balls,  &c.  &c. 

PIEST-CLASS  HOTEL.    PEOVIDED  WITH  A  LITT. 

^^•  YrJktev'^n^ty'Siloooftajiaoriing  ibid  dot^U  tbe^iioBl)  S^efahfd^  FifioWfc  Viei^ln 
,  the  whole  of  Switaserlf^id  mav  be  had.  f 

.  ttii:.'.L:  ii:  .1  ■■   .^ii  .  >t.itl   ..'^■■■■-1. .  .    ■   ■      .L  ^  ...... '.  ,     .,^f 

-..^  ,•.,,,.    ,,,.  .(,G#NiEVA.    ;      .      .,..  .     •.  ^.    . 

HOTEL T>E  LA  OOURONNE.     Proprietor,  Mr.  P..RATHGEB.-This 
ESTABLISHMENT,  of  the  first  Rank,  completely:  tsNi(fy  fontiat^l?  tttsn^kiut, 
situated  in  Ijoot  of  l^e  i^ntdu  Mout  Blapc,  envoys  a  •must  extended  view  or  L|ic  L,eman 
</andr  MoiA<  Blabd.    Ktety '  Ittfebtiaai  isl  tpaid  to  ■tblii.coufoM^md^wktied  of  Fid^ilfes  and 
'  Gentlemen.    Good  Culsioe  and  Cellai.    English  and  American  Newspapers. 
Tables  d*Hdte  three  timet  a  day.    Omnibua^  k>  'tnkty '  TVmn. 
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OENCVA. 
HOTEL    1>TJ   r^jL^a. 

i^PBOBITE  the  StoaifllKMtft  im&  Ik*  Sn^lkk  a«rcte&.  New 
^^  Hotel,  elegaolilj  famished.  Yttj  reiuKmable  Prices.  Lift 
coQVeyiag  to  every  floor  of  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor:    H.  BPAHLXMGSR. 

GENEVA   MVVIC3AI.   BOXES. 

By  Specipa  AppoiatzDent  tp  H  Jt.H.  the  PiONCE  07  WALES. 
PRIZt    MEDAL,    PARfS    EXHIBITION,   1867. 
B.  A.  BR^MOND,  Mannfactiirer,  Placo  dei  Alpes,  Qeneva. 
Spacious  SIiow  Soomt  on  the  Ground  Floor, 

GENEVA. 

13  BAUTEFUL  Situation  on  the  Lake.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Cellar. 
-*-*    Pension  from  5  francs.    Booms  f^om  2  francs. 

HAAKE  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

- 1    -----  ^  ■    -  -  - 

GENEVA. 


HOTEL   DES   BERGUES. 

VBJBiXXESlO  WA0UT:ES^  iProprietor.    : 


PATRONISED  by  the  R07AL  FAMHiT  of  ENaLAND,  and  hy  most  of 
the  BOfESEian  of  SDRa?E^         . 


T^HE  reputation  of  the  H6tel  dee  Bergues  for  comfort,  for  all 
the  advantageg  a  really  First-clafis  Hotel  ought  to  afford^ 
and  for  moderate  charges,  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice 
in  an  advertisement 

A  large  Conservatory  and  a  Lift  to  all  the  floors  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  HoteL 
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GENEVA. 
A.  60LAT,  LERESCHE  ft  SONS, 

81,  QUAl  DE8  BERQUE8,  and   1,  PLACE  DU  FOBT, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  EitiUuhiiMiits,  completely  furnished  with  goods  of  the  newest  designs. 
Warranted  Watches  of  all  kinds,  especiaUj  of  Chronometers,  and  with  complex 
moTemetts*    Also  a  wy  large  assortment  of  Jewelry. 

Home  to  Pwria.  "So.  2,  BTTB  DB  IiA  FAIX. 

GENEVA. 

GLOVE    MANUrACTORT, 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 


F  S  R  »iexj-]Veyi>eob:, 

16,   COERATEBIE, 
Oppdsite  the   Iidmbard  -  Odier  Bank. 

GENEVA. 

MADEMOISELLE  BUFBNACHT,  Proprietor.  : 

FTRST.CLAS8  fiOARIXIHa  HOUSR,  very  handsoinely  furnished,  divided  Inlo  ApfrtmeKti 
for  Families.  Excellent  (.'uiaine.  Fine  View  on  the  Uke.  Near  the  Englieh  Church,  fttfiam- 
boa  tlAndiDg,andBa1lway  Station.  EDglishaccomraodatiofr.  Pra«lonat6fr.  Ho  Table  d'Hdte. 

GOT  HA. 
HOTEL     DEUTSCHER     HOF. 

_  Proprietor,  J*  L.  &TABLiS!Bi4 

npHIB  first-rate  House,  situated  close  to  the  Promeuadeii  and  near 
1.  the  Railwav  Station,  combines  comfort  with  elegance.  Baths  in  the  Hottse.  Oafrtaged 
attached  to  the  Hotel. 

"""  BELGIUM. 


With  lUostrations.    P«st  8vo.    lOs,  6d      ,   * 

LIVES  OF  TH»  EABLT  FLEMISH  PAINTERS.     With 
Notices  of  their  Works.    By  J.  A.  Orowb  and  6.  B.  Ca¥alCAAE)I1.e. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.      •  •  ^ 

f  This  wprli  OB  the  Fknisb  school  performs  the  s«ne  fanotten  which  Kiiglev's  Hai)4bfK)k 
aosompUdMd  for  the  Italian  painteri  The  ezecuUbn  ezhiUts  a  wicfe  sh^  dSflgent-fltildy, 
and  a  calm  and  clear  presentment  of  the  snbJect."-^i)ectotor. 

JOHN  MUBBAT,  ALBEMARU  STHEET. 
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HOTEL   PKINCE    CHARLES. 

SOMMER  ^J^IJjJfg%  Proprietors. 


^  splendid  Dining  Room,  BrdiH'astRodni,  an<l  n  ifiae  Reiidiiy^  ttfxnb.  Te 


^otalaifts  A 

Ten  Balconies. 

THt$  Qot^l,  patronised  by  their  Higlmesses  the  Prince  of  WadAs  ttnd  Prfik^  Alfnd, 
is  the  Urgest  in  the  Town,  sMod  ihoironghly  Renovated  and  l^ewly,  Fumishe<^. 

BEST    COOKEI^Tv     ,<*P^I>    WINHB. 
Charge^  reasonable.    Moderate  Airang^ments  made  by  the  Week. 

'llie^flotei  ik  Mttiated  in'an  opien  SqiiAre.  4ight  minotJL*  walk  Vso4i  ih4  ^I^b^ted  Gastle. 
with  the  finest.view  of  ttle  lUahs  froiri  all  the  hotoontes  pod'  nearly  all  the  windows ;  two 
- '.  nlDQ  W  w&VH  to  t^  Neokf  r  Br|4ge.    Clo«e  to  the  «NaRi];)arg  |j)d  Wiurzljure  Rail  was  ^totion. 
OqanU)U8v»4  «otel  Pt-rter  ipeet  the  Twin,  \    ^     ^    ~        •     j 

J/r.  Sommer  imports  Wine  to  England.  Mr.  EUmer  teas  /or  many  yedrt  tke  M/a.no{jfr  of 
-  _       .  tA4  Eotd  Baur  au  loc^at  Zurich. 

HE'iarLISBRQ. 

rrHE  finest  and  best  sUnai^d  Hotel  in  nkdelberg';  kept  in  'itfrj  superior  and  elegant  style 
J ,  JL  ','br  a  Fir^t-cM  9vt^lf  fiot^\. .  The  bfavttful  extensive  O^rdens  are  for  th*  exolusivejiRe 
of  the  Visitors.    Hdt  and  Cbld  Baths  fitted  np  In  aSnperi^r  -ritaDiler  fn  tb4>H5leI  fOnidbus 
aftithe^tatiom/.  Tef tn^ atr|c«r  w«»tmte.        I     RAEFEZJ-GITJEI,  PropcfeetorT 

~  lUFRACOMBEi' 

;  THE   itl'MCPJSilJfE^  I^PTEL  ;8tadds  in  it*  mn  Owotids  of.  Five 

•*-  Acres,  exteiidriiK  to  tlie  Tfen^lj,  «^uil  fUe  frfvate  11iiiace;<  affbri  th9  flheht  Marino'^ramtfnMlMailMlHoi 
to  any  Hotel  in  the  Kinfrdom.  2d0  KMms.  AppoiTrttaentH|)epfect.  CnMtl««a«iar*Blj  •'Wlui^sfaoiw.  '  SkLle 
d'H6ta  (laily.  Cbarves;  Moderate.  Tariff  oa  ^ulicotion  to  Uaiutfer,  Ufhuxunbe.  North  Dbtou.  Amm!?!.!!. 
from  all  ijarts  by  Steam juwl  ttt^.    {i^eTimerafflcf.)  ««'«iwt 

BOYAI,  ^'&StlTAi^lA  i  feO^T*Bt,   lli^feACOMBE. 

Re-docorated  and  ne-fnriiMicd.    <;o<MU'ti».lic  Uooms.    Modernfe  Tonus.    Add ic9.s  flic  M«n«g«r. 
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ILPRACOMfiE. 


FAKILY  *  COMMBRCiAL  HOTEL.        -     ' 
complete  with  every  Home  Comfbrt. 
Ladies'  Coffee  Boom.  Moderate  Charges. 

B.  LAKE,  Proprietor. 

Lively  Stables.       Post  Horses,    Omnibus  meets  every  Train.      General  Coach 
Office  and  Delivery  Agent,     Wine  and  Spirit  Merchaat. 


IS'ear  Wiborg,  in  Finland. 

A  MOST   PLEASANT    AND   IfiNJOYABLE   TRIP. 

St.  Petoi-sburg  to  Wiborg,  by  rail    ,  ...    3^  hoars. 

Helsingfors  „  „ 10        „ 

•  Wiborg  to  R&ttijam     3       ,, 

By  Steamer  through  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  S'aima  Canal,  passing 
eight  locks  and  rising. about  75  feet  above  the  sea-level,  Rattij&rvi  to  Imatra. 
three  bout's  by  coach.  Tourists  can  have. an  excellent  view  of  the  l^alls  by  passing 
them  in  a  sus^^ended  gondola. 

A  Fii-st-rate  Hdiel,  containing  40  Rooms,  and  having  a  Telegraph  Station  in  it^ 
is  at  the  Falls. 

Good  Salmon  and  Salmon  Trout  Fishing  to  be  had, 

INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL-PENSION, 

JUNGFRAU. 

F.  SEILEE-STERCHl,  Pbopbietob. 

npHIS  Establishment,  with  two  Braneh  Houses,  is  situated  in 
-^  the  centre  oi  the  HiJheweg,  and  eDJ<^8  a  fi^lendld  riew  of  the 
fjtingfirau  and  the  entire  iange' of  the  Alps.  It  reoovomends  itseH  for  lis 
delightful  poBilion  as  wefX  as  for  its  oomf^rtable  aooomznodation. 

TABLE    DHOTE  AT  2   A  6  O'CLOCK. 
DINNERS   A    LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,    GUIDES     &    HORSES     FOR    MOUNTAIN 
EkCtJRSIONS. 

OMNIBUS   WAITING    AT   THE    LANDING-PLACES. 
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Gft41fl)  80m  TltiTBRfA. 

Mr.  EL  RUCHTI,  Pkopribtor. 

TEE  QNIfY  MOUSE  AT  INTERLAKEN  WITH  A  LIFT. 


THIS  new  and  beavtiful  Hpuge  ia  elegantly  situated  in  its 
-■-  own  grounds,  With"  fine  *  viewi^  of  Mountain  Scenery  on 
all  sides,  containing  240  Booms,  together  ;with  Eeception, 
Beading,  and  Billiard  Booms,  Music  Saloons,  &c. 

^  JLMEBlCAJf  AND  BNGLISB  JOJJ^RNALS,  ,    .    . 

.  OMNJBUS    AT    ALL    TRAINS.         i 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Hotels  in  Europe,  fitted  with 
all  modem  improvements  and  comforts. 

HOTEL  OBEBLAND. 

Best  Second-elass  HoteL    Opposite  the  Poet  and.  Tele^aph 
Offices. 
'  OMNIBUS  TO   ALL   TRAINS. 

E.  BUCHTI,  Pbopeibtor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 


PenBion  Prices  throughout  the  whole  Season. 
Seduoed  Frioeg  ui  the  early  asd  later  part  of  it. 


BATHING    BOOMS    ON    BAOH    FLOOR. 


J.  MAUBER-KNEOHTENHOFEB, 

Proprietor. 


INTERLACKEN, 

J.   GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFAOTURBR  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAJIENTS, 

Oatffed  aind  IvkAd  Fwniitwte  ma/mfaustwred  to  any  Design^ 

HIS  WAREHOUSE  U  titnated  betweeii  tfa«  Belredera  Hotel  and  Schweiflerhof, 
where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  beat  assortment  of  the  abore  objects  to  be 
fonnd  in  Switzerland.    He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  ebewh^. 
Coifespotdents  in  England,  Mestrf.  J.  &  R,  M^CsACK^Bf ,  38,  Qaem;  Street, 
Cannon  Strtet,  £.0.,  London.- 

KHARKOFF   (Russia). 

GBAKB  HdTEl  BE  L'EVBOFE. 


M.  A.  ANDRIEN,  Proprietor. 
Apartments  for  Single  Travellers  and  Families. 

EXCELLENT      CUISINE. 
GOOD  ATTENDANCE. 


OHHIBUS    OF    HOTEL    AT    THE    STATION. 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v^'v  i\^ 
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LAKES   OF    KILLARNEY. 


THE  R07AL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

Patronized  by  H.R.H.  THE  HttKCE  OF  WALB3;  ty  EXIT.  1»BINCB  AETHUR,  on 
his  Visit  to  Ireland ;  and  by  the  Royal  Families  of  France  and  Belgium,  ftc. 

THIS  HOT£L  U  Gitaat<id  do  the  Lowef  I^k«,  cW  to  tbe'  water's  «dge,  Within 
ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  BiiUway  Station,  and  a  stiort  distonoe  ft-om  the  ftir-famed  Qap  of 
Dnnloe.  It  is  lighted  :with  gas  made  on  the  premises;  and  is  the  Largest  Hotel  in  the 
di^rict.  A  magniflQ0nt  Coffee-room»  a  public  Urawiqg-sQoipi  .for  La^Ues  jioAf  FamUles* 
Widrd  ^d  SraokinK-Iobtfig,  aol  sevitfal  Auitet  of  PiM«s  AfMrtmuit^iatfngtbe  £alse, 
have  been  recently  added. 

TABLE   D'UOTE   DURING    THE    SEASON. 
HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS. 

Car^  Carriages,  JSotUSf  P^me^i  €md  Chtides  at  fisoed  modercOs  tiharges. 

Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Guides  iQe  M^  15y  the  n-oar1^t(r,  luid  are  not  allowed  to  solicit 
gratuities.    The  HbtEt  Omkibus  and  Porters  attend  the  Trains. 

there:  is  a  postal  ti^^^raph  pf^ck  in  the  house. 
Hotel  open  throftghont  the  year.  Boarding  Terms  from  let  Kov.  to  let  May. 
It  i^Deces^r;  to  inform  Touriata.  that  t^ Kail vajr  GoiQpaujK.  Pvbprktirs  61  th^  Eiflnray 
Hotel  in  the  Town,  send  upon^he  platform,  <u  Toutergfor  their  Hokl,  the  Porters,  Cab-drivers, 
Boatmen,  and  Guide*  In  (boir  employihebtrUMl  exdimie  th*«ematd  «f  the  Hotels  on  the 
Lake,  who  will,  however,  be  found  in  waiting  at  the  StaWon-door. 

.  . JOaiff  O'IiBARY^  Proprietor. 

LAUSANNE  AND   OUGHY. 


HOTEL    BEAU    RIVAGE. 

DiEBCTO.5,  A.  MA»?ig[^Ui;^WAjpHT. 

is«tkulbed-oii  ofti  of  ^^-moM  bftaAtffiif  flpotd-tm-^m'^Ofe 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  surroimded  by  an  Epglisli  Park  and 
Gkurden.  It  is  neair  the  Steamboat  liacnohfig  and*  the  English 
Church. 

■  '     REDOCED  price's 'fOR  THE  WINTER^  SEASON. 

Constant   communication   ^ith.  the    Ci^  and    Railway  Station 
by  Omnibus. 

.    •  ^a&^  tTelegYapi,  and  Ptfsf  Qjffcc  tTW  m  mM; 
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LAUSANME. 


Mr.  EITTEB,  Proprietor. 
THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
■*-      Town,  is  in  every  respect  very  highly  reoommended.    Splendid  View  over 
the  Lake  in  aH  iu  extent. 

Large  Terrace  and  Oarden  attached  to  the  Hotel 

PENSION  DtJRING  THE  WINTER, 

"  LAUSANNE. 

TTOTEL    EICHE-MONT.— Kept  by  Fritz  Eittbb,  — This 

*""*  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest  recommendations,  and  In  a  sitQsition 
of  surpassing  beanty.  It  fs  surrounded  by  Gardens  and  Promenades,  and  offers  to  Travellers 
a  highly  dealrable  place  of  Residence,  or  of  Temporary  Sojourn. 

LAUSANNE.  """"^        " 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DTT  FAUOON. 

FIRST-CLASS  LAR6E  HOUSE.      Fine   Vltw  on  the  Uke,     Prices  Moderate. 
Every  Comfort. 

"  LEGHORN    (TUSCANY). 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  ANOLO-AMEBIOAN. 

LlfeOPOLD  rOCACOI,  Peoprietob, 

Elegantly  Furnished  in  the  latest  Taste  and  Style,     Situated  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  ogreeMe  posttion, 

OUTSID9  THIS  PORTA  AL  MARCi  20. 

Excellent  and  Attentive  Attendance,     AU  the  Comforts  and  Conveniences  that 
can  he  desired, 

LONDON.  r~ 

GRANT'S  MORELLA   CHERRY  BRANDY, 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  AT  ALJi  THB  ROYAL  PALACES. 
And  to  the  Aristocracy  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  delicious  product  of  the 
fatmed  Kent  Morellas.    Supersedes  Wine,  in  many  honsebolds.  A  most  valuable  Tonic.  42<. 
nett  per  dozen,  prepaid.    Carriage  free  Is.  England.    Export  dhleA  «nder  bond. 

GRANT'S   MORELIA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

"THE    SPORTSMAN'S    SPECIAL    QUALITY." 

60t.  nett  per  dozen,  prepaid.    Carriage  free  in  England. 

This  quality,  which,  please  observe,  Is  not  supplied  unJeBsdittiwOyordered^t  oontalAs  more 

Brandy  and  less  Saccharine  than  the  above  **  Quten's  Quality"  and  has  been  specially  pfe- 

pared  for  the  Hunting  Field,  ka.    Order  tbrough  any  Wtoe  Merehant,  or  direct  of 

T.  GRANT,  DISTULEBY.  MAIDSTONE. 

uigitizea  oy  -^^JKJKjpiiK. 
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CHUBB'§  UOCKS  &  SAF£S. 


CHUBB'S  PATENT  BETEOTOB  L0OKB,  liie  most  seooie  from 
plddocks  and  fUae  Wb.  are  atroag.  fimpla,  and  darablai  and  jnade  of  all  alaea  and  for 
every  purpose  to  which  a  Lock  can  be  appliea. 

TVonka,  Fbrtmanteaaa.  Travelling  Bags,  Dressing  Oasw,  Writing  Desks.  Ac^  fitted  witik 
only  the  nsnal  common  and  utterly  inaeenre  Lodsi^  oaa  liave  the  place  of  these  sopplled  hy 
Chub^'s  Patknt  without  alteration  or  Iniury. 

l\tAvsLLiBi8'  Loob-Pbovboioss  asd  PoBTABLX  SotKJBBOM  Locxd  f<n«  McurfDg  DooKi  Huit 
may  be  f6nnd  fnatflnfld  only  by  5*^nn"^  J^>rira,  * 

CHUBB  A  SON  have  always  in  stock  a  variety  of  Writing  and  Despatch  Boxes  to 
Morocco  or  Russia  Leather  and  japanned  Tin ;  the  latter  being  paHicularly  recommended 
for  lightziess,  room,  durability^  and  freedom  flrom  damage  by  insects  or  hot  climates. 

Best  Blade  BnattieUed  Leather  TraTelling  Bagi  of  Tarions  sizes,  all  with 
Chubb's  Patent  Locks.    Cash^  IK^dr  :^A  Papen  Boxea  of  all  dimensions. 


CHUBB'S   ME^W^   PA^EWT    SAFE', 

WITH  THICK  FJRE-RESISTXKG  LINING  AND  SOLID  WEDQE-RESlSTING 
FRAME. 

PATENTED    1874. 


CoK^plete  JUutbraUd  Priced  Littt  qf  CftwM'i  Lookt,  JSoseet,  S(tfti,  amd  cOur  Mamtfaeturet, 
Ten  Fir8t*ClaM  Medals  awarded  at  the  various  £zhibittoni. 


CHUBB    &    SOPf, 

BY  AFromnmrai^ 

Mak<<rs"io  The  Qu^nj  H.R.H.  The  rtincfe  of  Wales;  and' the^ant  of  EngTand. 

57,  8T.  PAtJL'8  C^XniCHYABD,  S.G.; 

And  68,  ST.  JAMES'S  STBEXT,  FICGADILLT,   S.W.,.LOin)OM. 

Also  at  28,  Lord  Street.  Liyerpool;  68,  Cross  Street,  Manehester;  and 

.  ,«priele7.«el4s,.Vply^aiwpt<fl>.     r    ;   :  .  :. 
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UONDQHl. 


a?i3:E 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISSOBB  IK  THE  T£AB  1838. 


Head  Offioe— BISHOPSGATE  STWEBT,  comer  of  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 
St  James'  Braxxob— 212,  PICCADILLT. 
St  Manrtobone    „      53,  BAKER  STREET. 
Iglingtoil  „    2 18,.  UPPER  STREET. ' 

Lincoln's  Inn       „        8,  SERLE  STREET,  W.O. 

STrBSOBlBBD   CAPITAL     

FATD-UP   CAPITAL       

KBSSBVE  FT7NB     , 

No.  of  8HABEHOLDEBS      .. 


£8,112,600  0  0 

1,462,600  0  0 

883,834  0  0 

...      4,141. 


StocttftiT. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  EaKtst  AtTatBTtrs  Cbauss 

B&tnyBNSLL  Bbvox,  M.P.,  7,  St  George's 

Place,  Hyde  Park  Coraar,  S. W. 
JoBH   OuvBB  Hamsok,  Esq.,  Brondwoler 

Down,  Tanbridge  Wells. 
Jomr   KnfQSiON,  Esq.,  6,  Crosby  Square* 

E.C. 
Heket  TxvtL,  Esq:,  33,  Devoaehire  Place* 

Portland  Place,  W. 
John  Stswabt,  Esq.,  26,  Tbrogmorton  St, 

E.C 
Sir  Jaxbs  Bopald  Dayjd  Soorr,  Bwt, 

18,  GomimU  Oardetis,  W. 


Richard  Blawkx  Wamk,  Esq.,  13,  Seymour 

Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Hon.   EuoT   Thokas    Torkx,   15,    Park 

Street,  Oroe^enor  Square,  W. 
DuiroAN  Maodorald,  Esq..  WeybankLodgev 

Quildford,  Surrey,  and  BelgraveMansiona^ 

Oroevenor  OardeiM,  S.W. 
Obobox  Haxbdbt   Field,   Esq.,  Asburst 

Park,  Tunbrldge  Wells. 
Albx.  BoBiKtsov,  Esq.,  20,  Grafton  Street, 

Berketoy  Square^  W.,  and  the  College, 

Elgin,  ^.B. 
R.  WiGXAM,  Esq..  Blackwall  Tarl 


The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  haying  nunerous  branches  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  agents  and  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  affords  great  facilities  to 
parties  transacUng  Banking  business  with  it  in  London.  Customers  keeping  aooounts  with 
the  Bank  in  town  may  have  moneys  paid  to  their  credit  at  it»  various  bmncheS,  and  remitted 
free  of  charge. 

Current  accounts  conducted  at  the  Head  0£Bce  and  Metropolitan  Branches  on  the  usual 
terms  of  London  Banks. 

Dqpostts  at  interest  received  in  London,  for  which  receipts  are  granted,  called  "  Deposit 
Receipts  ;'^  and  interest  allowed  according  to  the  value  of  money  ftom  time  to  time  as 
advertised  by  the  Bank  in  tiie  newspapers. 

The  Agency  of  Oountiy  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint  Sux:k  or  Private,  is  undertaken. 

Purchases  aiyl  Sales  effeotod  In  aU  Btltish  and  FoAlga  Stocks;  a«d  JUvMimis,  Annuities, 
&Gh  received  for  customers. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  are  Issued  for  the  use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere. 

At  the  Coontry  Brandies,  Deposits  are  received  and  all  other  Banking  business  is  con- 
ducted on  the  usual  terms. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of  its  customers. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Shareholders,  Branches,  Agents* 
and  Oorreqiondents,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head.Offlce,  and  at  any  of  the  Bank's 
Branches.  By  order  of  the  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON.      1         JokU 

WM.  HOLT,  5  0€n«r<a  Managm. 
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T  LONDON^ 

HE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTEB  BANK  isBaes  Oir- 
cuUr  Notes  of  £10,  £25»  and  £50  each,  for  the  nse  of  TxaTellers,  payable 
in  thr  principal  T«wn»  <m  the  Cqntineat  of  EUirope,  also  in  Asia,  Afiica,  and 
Ifptik  ami  South  Ameri^:  No  expense  wbatei^er  is  iacmfec^  and  when  oasfied  do 
charge  is  made  for  oommfssioo.  Letters  o^  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lotbbary,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  Tiz.:_ 

1,  SL  James's  Square. 

714,  High  HonNmi. 

6.  HlKh  Street,  Borough. 

130,  Hl^  Strtei,  WhTtediapet. 

4.  Stratford  Plaoe.  OsImnI  Btnet, 

217.  Stnnd. 

,  8»*9l.  Westminster  Bridge  Be«L 


May,  1876.. 


Westminster  Branch 

Bloomsblvy  M 

Sottthwark  « 

Eastern  „ 

Marytebooe  », 

Temple  Bar  ^ 

Lsmbeth  „ 


Stanford's  Foreign  Office  Passport  Agencji 

55,  OHABmO  CB0B8,  LONDOK,  S.W. 

Fsssports  (which  are  good  ft»r  lift) 
moonted  on  MnsUa  or  Silk,  in  Boan» 
Moroooo,  or  Kmsla  Case,  with  the 
name  of  the  Owner  lettered  on  the 
outside,  thna  praveoting  immy  or 
losB,  as  well  as  lessening  the  dielay  in 
examinallan  abroad. 

For  fbrtfaer  partlcolan^  indlndfaig 
the  Forms  of  Application,  Cost  of 
Passport,  Visas,  Ac,  see  tttailft>ra*« 
VaMport  Glrenlart  whkh  win 
be  forwarded  per  post  on  Beoel]i|  of 
One  Stamp. 
-  Gratis  on  kpplloatlon,  or  fkee  per  post  for  One  Stamps 

STAITFORP'S  TOURIST'S  CATALOaUE, 

Gontafailng  TlUe,  Price,  hc^  of  the  Best  Gxtidb  Books,  Maps,  OcHnncaaAiioir  Books^  Dionov* 
AKm,  Adc.,  publlBhed  In  the  tTnited  Kingdom,  the  Gontinent,  and  America,  and  kept  con* 
stantly  in  stock  by  Edwabd  SrAJDroan. 

l4nBav2  EDWABD  STANFOBD,  66,  Ghabixo  Gboo^  S.W4 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  yape..and  Admiralty  Charts. 


Threiher's  Xaahmir  SoiAai. 
ThrMhei'g  Coloured  TlaattelSlilrii. 
Thresher's  TrayelliM  Bags. 


Thresher's  India  Tweed  Shirts. 
nireeher*9  Kashmir  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Kadimir  Bleeping  Suits. 

SOiLn  OVLT  BT 

']?HRB:»HKK;    ana    GI^JBIISISV 
.  {Next  Door  to  Somprut  Sou»). 

^        OAB.Y*S  IICPBOVBD   POCKET    TBIiBBCOPb" 

Three^nd-A  half-inches  long;  price  firom  96t.  Also  special  pRttem  Binocular  fieU  flIaiTi  tur  TottriMte, 
extra  high  pQver«  fnnn  21«.  to  £6  8a.,  and  ia  Alnml^iua  ttom  £6  & .  to  £16  16s.  Watoh  Anaroid  Baraoietan 
fur  meMtzzliig  Altittlde  of  Moontalitf,  Ac,  from  JSi  19*.  9d.    Pedomeler  tor  meaniring  Walklos  I>iitauices. 

H.    PORTER, 

APPBBNTIOB  AMD  SDOesSSOB  TO  TBS  LATB  W.  OABT, 

OptieiHi  by  Apwriutoient  to  the  Admiralty,  WarOffiee.  Trinity  House,  Boval  Militarr  OoI]ecr<  Sandbox^ 

Boy«;  Qeographiiial  8ociet7,ao. ;  »n4  Optidau  to  tha  Boyal  London  Ophtfaiamk:  Hospital. 

ISl.  STAAKB.  XiOinX>N.  K8TAJtLI8H1SD     OVKR    A    CKHTVUT. 


uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v^'v  i\^ 


I87(i.  JiURRAY*S  MAK1>B00K  AiJVfiRtlSlfiU.  4^ 

KRNQON, 

By  Appoihtmenl;  to  K^A,  ^H^   The  triatse  of  Wales. 


Ne^ 


AI.LBH'8  PA^mr        ALUirS  VATSST 

BAG.  DESPATCH-BOX  DESK.        Quadruple  Portmanteau. 


kxi  OH,  lA^i^N'B  ix»Eov£D    Axx»rs  irteupBkAl 

SHV: ^AG.      GLADSTONE  BAG.  DElaMIKG  BAG.     • 


ALLEN'S  NEW  BILVEB  FITTED  LADY'S  WABDBOBE 

DBESBING  BAG.         GLADSTONE  BAG.  POBTMANTEAU. 

AHen's  Barrack  Furniture  C9,talogue,  for 
.     .QfflQ^rs  jolou^g,   Post   Free, 

(  PBI2E  Mm  AlT  AWABIJKP  ) 

FOR    GENERAL    EXCELLENCF 

•  '  '         'Jigitizea  Dv  ^-JV7v^'v^^ 
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LON  DON. 
DINNBFOBD'S    FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

rpHE  Medical  Profeasloii  for  thirty  yean  kave  *{>proved  of  this  pore  Sdntfon  of  Magneiii 
-'-    MtiMbaBtramfldyforaoidltyor  the8l(miadi.Haartbiirn.H«iidMdM.a<mt,iuidIiid^ 

PBfHKtOBD  k  OOl,  i3UMm8»  ITS,  SBW   BOBD  BttBtrnt,  LONBOV. 


1^tt£  Warm  BalMinic  Properties  of  this  Pure  HerlNil  Medidne  are  woDderftil.  They 
1  fortiCf  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to  health,  and  do  good  In  all  eases.  Sold 
by  an  Cliciniita, . 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 

CELEBRATED 

S  T  EEL    PE  N  S. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Evtry  Packet  bears  the  facwniU 
Signature, 


With  18  Illasti'aUoas.     Pott  8vo.,  7<.  fk/« 

rPHE    MONASTEBIES    OP    THE    LEVANT.     By  the 


X     Hon.  Robert  Curzon. 


JOHN  MTORAY,  ALBEMARLE  STRE^OOglc 
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LON  PON. 


HEAL  AND   SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOpOE, 


WITH   FBIOBS   OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDISfi, 


AND 


BEDROOl  FDENITDRE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  PbST  TO  Alt  PARTS  OF  TITE  WORLD 

OS  ^I^'MC^mc&f'  TO  •  r 

195, 196, 197,  &  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

L  0  N  D  ON^     W. 


N.B.— The  only  House  in  London  exclusively  for 
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Maj, 


FIRST  PRIZE 
(SILVER     MEDAL.) 


PAKIS,    1867. 


H.  J.  OAYE  AND  SONS, 

HANUFAOTUBEBS  OF   ALL  KINDS  OF 

PORTMANTEAUS,  TEAVELLING  BAGS,  &c., 
RAILWAY     BASKET     MAKERS 

(JBy  Special  Appoiniment  to  S.BM,  &^  PrincesB  of  Wdle$), 

40,  WIGMOBE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST. 
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TOVRII^TS  AND  TBATELXEES, 
LADIES, 

And  ell  dkpofl^d  to  the  Scorohiny  Bays  dt  die  flan* 
and  Ixeated  particles  of  Bast,  wUl  \ 


Rowlands'Kaiydop 


A  most  cooling  and  refreshing  Preparttioa  Uit  tht  Fmi,  Htaii,  wA  Ana?.    It  - 
eradicates  all  Tan,  Freckles,  Unburn;  and  cataiM#q»  uriifti— ,  auri  prvdi^ces  a 
beaatiful  and  clear  Compleiion.     In  cases  of  Stings  «f  Iqpiot^  jiod  |»  fbviate  the 
baneful  effects  of  Sea-Bathing  on  the  Skin,  iU  Tiriaas  Kara  kag  baes  acknow- 
ledged.    Price  4«.  6^.  and  8^.  6<f.  per  Bottle. 

The  heat  of  Summer  also  freqaentlf  (Dmmonioatas  a  4ijn—  |»  illi  Hair,  and 
a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  complettlj  obviatid  by  Hm  Mi  ef 


Rowlands'Macassar  Oil- 


A  delightfully  fragrant  and  tnutpveat  PrqMTsKon  fer  the  Hdi;  aei,  as  an 
inrigorator  and  beautifier,  bey«id  all  prtosdant  Prfw  St.  M'«n4  7a. ;  Family 
Bottles,  equal  to  four  small,  10«.  (kf.  and  2 If.  pr  Betttt. 


ROWLANDS'EU:  OXI. 


Is  a  nev  and  fragrant  Powder  for  tha  Ft*  i^d  Skie,  «ii  li  Mmeially  recom- 
mended to  Udies  as  far  sarpeifieg  all  othtf  Teii«6  ir  tMH  FiWMk  Price  3s. 
per  Box.;  or  doable  that  size,  with  puff,  5f. 


Rowlands' Oi>Oa  TO 


Whitens  and  preserres  the  Teeth,  pireventi  aad 

pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.     Price  St.  9#.  per  B«:. 


f.  ■•*  r^' 


@old   all  o-veir  tlie  M^oi-ld  l^y  Cfcea^tslis, 
PeriV^menyy  cuad  at  all 


^^*V"^V**^*i*^"<»» 


GREIAT  CA]^  miMl  b» 
BOWI^ANDB'  Atti<de«^  of  »» 


le«*: 


and  to  see  that  theirSSignsAlirf,  A.  ROWX^AVO  li  fOt^^k  H  M  U  < 

Wrapper  of  each  Article,  without  which  MM  «•  ^^^JjftldbyGoOQli 


XtfMidoa, 

•a  the 

e 
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May, 


F 


in  Mkw  <Mad-  i4btrp<ieketg.  Is.  4d,  pear  Ib^ 

THE  CARA^AB^t^OC^k  specially  recommeitded  by  the 
manufacturers  owesils  Selicious  flavour  to  the  celebrated  Cocoa 
of  Garacaa/  MBibineii  .Mtth<.iotiier<'  oboice  det^criptions.  Pur- 
chasers litt(mlW»BJi^it^'^^i^^  CAttAOASr  pOjdIOA,"  .to 

distihgmghft^Jr^'fft^  '.,:    ■  V    . 

*'  Caracas  Cocoa  has  ever  been  conskbred  ttie  best  ef  all  fliat  it  produced 
upon  ike  Auifij#i^^b'i  ^"rfU  ft *.>€LiildiDaaiBtoeBr^- ;  Odosal^Oeneral,  Caracas^ — 
Journal  of  Appl»4S»v9ii.\r^  b^a^  a    I  *  *  .    f» 

"A  packet  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  its  delicate  flavour  and  fine  aroma 
eosure  its  adoptioif 


_     iE^cms::BRtSTbt  &  londoi^. 

FOrtEldlHf- *to^3fifaiSl'^*^''^N    PRICES, 

Tratellers  ma; 
England  at  the 

WIL 


F     K 


iks  in 


S.  THEOLOaiOAIa    CATA- 

LOaUE. 
S.  FBENOH 
4  aSBMAN  I 


OAT- 


S.  SPANISE^rfMMM^^ 
•.  ABT-OATALOatTE.  Ait»Aahl 
lecture,  Painting,  ni] 
ANT  CAT. 


M'lllAff'V'RAIi    HI890RT 

tany,  Greology,  Chemistry.  Mathe- 


dent  Scienees. 
MimffiC^OOiL  OATALOCKUlL  Ele- 

jlH  •»<{  itC  .^  mcifilaryBooW,'Mliptf,^* 


e.  ORIENTAL    OATALO^UB.    JJiJp'OBEiaN  .  BOOK    OIROU- 

lJKt4.t^BOBNnSTen996iK'd]ilOn- 
{«AB8u    l^«w  Books  Mid  Recent 


m^s^§i^si0m 


•EN^ONWN,  a^;id  ^    '■ 


iDtiWraad. 


dbyGoQgle 
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The    Mountains,    Rjv^fcM,  bT ' ■IIAiijiA Chores,    Forests,    and    other 
.Bt;tikiii  :and?)the  iCtalntih«iiiit««IIDstdilLttA  mtlftif-^llS/W^  exqui- 


'  lA^&s^eoially  ffia4e-fdr  tMV«HA;ter'%«^c^  most 

eminent  Artists  of  the  day.        "  w|^.  , 

'  .  **  We  |lMfdfi^aQ^iQfp««e  tfi^>  the,iNrl>«i«  miUk. A»iVMp«»  ptu«i«itP  the  fLnest  Beries 

of  iopographioal  Uluatratlons  ever  yet  produoejl  ;tUIW4^  '^^'^^  royally  with 

^  WiadflOj^Mtle.  of  whicl^  Mr.  Birkfji^pster  ^4^^^PS  S^W^HTjX^' ei||raved  on  sted 

ThdiA.n>h!t#»t^agm»-^  ^    M*um<i 
**  the  tU«8  «re  ^roe  ana  vlgeront;  jUv  jM|kr«iil  pltt«i<«wa|LiiH;  and  the  work  will 
be  a  permanent  treasure  to  its  parcha8^re.r'^  ,  ,MweJ  Itiq  ofti  if  941  iiI       te^:      < 

'      7  .  .7be  q^«««  ^#-^0  m-bb4  WT  a««i-i«':"'- 

•1  TlH|,fiiiitp»rt  to  beaded  bgr  a  otiartniqg  ^taHMkiV  vJiMMMiiMor  Castle,  drawn  by 
3ixket  Foflten.  Tbe  renuHniag  Fif^^'YT'  "Iif  filWiMf^^lMf TV'tlMfMV*'"''''  ®^  ^^^  engra- 
ving, llw  lettert>refi8  is  e3t(iell6nt(y  {fffltea  10^ToUnDa^r,^^rtglexi  Is  written  by  a 
jadicions  and  practised  band."  ^«pil»^  •♦  •Uimav 

,-Thetf6mii^iW^fti«(fcftk^eioAji'^  **" 

He  ¥:iitope'  is  a  work  VUI&  W^ti^lJ^l^dlrfielHfo^readerB  as  one  oftlM 
L  #e know,  )i#taetherH««'ii(st  uiitto  tffHt'tbbitlMl.^rili  views." 

•  ,-Th%  ifirgraTliigtwe  matrjc^'  by  hijA^rfltoic'^ 
•   ••*&«  by >  beamy yo^  I^orfacttbh  wit  c«eh  iijMij 
^^  •  toe,  tbd^t^pogra^by  is  dear,  ind iJM i\^tt,i¥at4^^^.^^^^^'^  r  i  ^«D : i  4 

M    f^fPlttuit^neti^tn^fJfctlift^ticAidtwobc^fbe.lidtti^e^vMd^ 
,  ^ese  whQ  li)ce  »ahe,7tewB  of  !?eaut^^i,  sqfpif3Ii«bmt#  ^inMitMi>road,  and  who  cast 
enjpy  well- written  descriptive  matter,  ,8)^ouId.^ot  jo&yjbK  (AjS^^^    of  subscribing  to 
tSSre^y  splendid  wo,k^_.—^^^ 

V  j9pecimeiv»  Pt  I^^^^IS^l^ji^^  lUiUS- 

^j  .^BJiJ]!l^ .WOltK.caai,l>0  ^Pfn^ffMTl|M^  BookseUera 

..  ,iAcra?oifm  4uui  fC^p^taryfcng^  ^ W ji%?jPr\i6lfgarded  by  the 


CASSELL,  FETTER  &  GALPlNy»m<iiMiWW|  llclutwAigm  «M^ 


oT'ex,ecuti<m, 
^^s  priated  to 
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LONDON. 

IJuportont  to  the  Travelling  Public. 
PARCELS   TO   AND   FROM    THE   CONTINENT. 

THK    OOMTXNSNTAL 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS, 

Kbowh  an  th«  OoalliMnt  m  "L'Agenoe  Continentale,'' 

I(XtttmUied  1849), 
S  BY  BPldAIi  OONVia^TION  in  DIEBOT  COEEE- 
SPONQKNCS  WITH  THI  BELGIAN  GOVERNMEMT  RAILWAY  and 
THE  mPBRlAL  OimAN  POST.  Also  in  Correspondenoe  with  the  Northern 
of  Fnviet  Ball«^f«  hr  ^  (kuwtyme^  by  Mail  Steam  PackvU,  Twice  Daily 
(SoBday  twtfittS),  t|&DoT«,  OHyj  and  OOai^,  and  rapidly  by  Bail  and  Post  to 
destinatioB,  Snipla  Parcdi,  PaAagl,  and  Luggage  of  all  kinds,  hlao  Bullion,  Gold 
and  SilTer  CMa,  iai  TbIm  PMpart  feneraNy,  between  England  and  erery  part  of 
the  CaBtMltBt  Tha  ThriMgk  AkU»  ftr  Carriage  and  Insorance,  which  ai*e  very 
moderate,  aad  iiiliit  all  C£argfa»  OKpt  Duties  and  Entries,  are  to  be  had  gratis 
on  appliiitiea, 

PmmU  tkoM  he  boohed  as  follows : — 

HOME>^ARD.-nMi  tk«  Oontineat. 
In  all  6«annj«    At  mj  PitafllCT  of  the  Imperial  German  Post,  or  of  the 
C3tl»>it»  la  MBHalii^  therewith,  viz.,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 


'IBelghiB.     AtBAy  af  the  Steta  Ktflway  Stations,  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent  in 
Bi<nik.    A.  Caoor,  00  bis,^flntagne  de  la  Cour ;  or  they  can  be 
mtfk  ^km/kUUr.  Da  Rxddbb,  23,  Rue  Louise,  Ortead. 
Hollaad.      In  tkt  priad^  toww.  Van  Gend  and  Loos. 

ImportMVfc.  IVi  iiddrwa  of  tfcry  Parcel,  and  especially  the  Waybill  Bordereau 
"'HiB,  Fraibtbrief,  or  Lettre  de  Voiture,  as  the  document  i» 
r  timad,  A»iild  biir  tbe  words  '*  Semce  de  I'Agence  Con- 
IWiOfela^.'' 

FrMiM.        Vtstk,  K  J.  DtXV.  lata  G.  Pbitchard,  4,  Rue  Rossini.    To  whose 

mn  alii  Panali  4r  conveyanoe  to  England  can. be  consigned  from 

l^vai  Wrond  Paria,  viih  advice  by  Poet.    Also  to.P.  Bigeavlt,  at 

as  ft»  DmiMnBB,  oppapita  the  Gare  da  Nord. 

Nora.— WoTBroeli  ar  Tfimft  ant  froaa  the  Continent  to  EngUnd  should  be  addressed 

rosU  Hertmi^  er  IB  la  Ml  at  mj  B«M  or  SaXLway  Station,  as  they  are  never  i^kgm  In. 

They  eaa  >s  tUkmgtJ  Hgnaf  ^<<i«Pl^ Faiaiio  &  Co., Continental  Ezprea^ Dover;  or  to 

^  OUTWARP;-^t)B  te  GMlttamt. 
Is,  lamm    At  Q&i  045,   6d,  Qraoecharch  Street,  City  (D.  N.   Bridoe, 

IPflB^IBtf,  ta  IfhwKk  all  aemmttnications  should  be  addressed),  or  at  the 

U»i?eiBBl  Ofi«i,  S4,  Regent  Circus. 
In  Oinatlf  SMm.     At  tha  Agency  of  the  Express  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 


SMM^  HlU,    La^    Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradfoixl,   Nottingham, 
tN%f  mUmMl,  mthampton,  Doter,  and  Folkestone. 

frctt  afiMr  ToivtB  ia  Great  Britait,  where  there  is  no  Agent  of  the 
lipiMi^  ftalifc  iIbbU  bt  ant  ^nder  cover  by  Railway  to  D.  N.Brhmje. 
ai  ikffB  idMMm  m$ik  wMab  tf  otaet  conteats  and  val^e  by  Post. 

[la  Bsii  m  IB  oMMBb  Ckxxls  of  any  kind  from  Belgium,  can  do  so 
■     "     "  '*i.e.  Payment  of  the  Amoont  of  Invoice  on 


A^WtftacH  Stbb£t.    JTay,  1879. 

UiQitizea  Dy  ^^J  V7 v^'v  i; 
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BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS, 


ITALIAN  ALPS;  Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombard^,  the 
Trentino,  and  Venetl*.  Bj  Douglas  W.  FBKSHrnLD.  Editor  of  «'Tike  Alpine 
JoarnaL"    Witb  Aflaps  and  lUustratioDB.    Square  crown  8vo.    ISI. 

TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAK;  including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez,  and  Asoeots  of  Kazbek  and  ELbroa.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  Maps  and  lUnstratlons.    Square  crvwn  8yoi    IM. 

THE  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;  An  Account  of  a  Walk  thwugh  paxt  of 
the  Kanga.  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz  in  the  Sonimer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Ubovk. 
With  Hap  and  lUostrationB.    Crown  8vo.    15«. 

HERB  and  THERE  in  the  ALPS.  By  the  Hon.  Fuedbbbu  PIiUnkbt. 
With  Vignette  Title.    PostSvo.    6«.  6d. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED  VALLEYS;  a 
Midsummer  Hamhle  among  the  Dolomites.  By  AukUA  B.  ^dwakds.  W^ith  a  Map 
and  27  Wood  EngraviugD.    Medium  8vo.    2U. 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1883.  By  J.  GiutKBT  and  G.  U.  Chubchill,  F.B.Q.S. 
With  numerous  lUostratioM.    Square  Grown  8vo.    2U. 

TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  being  an  Account  of  the  People  and  the 

Land,  in  tbeir  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering  Aspecta.    By  W.  A.  Baiuuk 
GsonMAN.    With  numerous  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    14«. 

OVER  the  SEA  and  FAR  AWAY;  a  Narrative  of  a  Ramble  round 
the  World.  By  Thuhas  W.  Hikchlifv,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine 
dub.    Medium  8vo.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

THROUGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HERZEGOVINA  on  Foot,  during  the 
INSURRECTION  in  1875;  with  a  Glimpse  at  the  Slavonic  Borderlands  of  Turkey. 
By  AaxRva  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  F.S.A.    Post  8vo.  With  Map  and  numerous  lUostrations. 

THE  INDIAN  ALPS  and  HOW  WE  CROSSED  THEM;  a  Narrative 
of  Two  Years*  Residence  in  the  Hhnalayas,  and  Two  Months'  Touf  into  the  Interior. 
By  a  Lady  Pionees.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial 
8vo.    Map.    42«. 

THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Clnh.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations:— I.  Wetter n  Alps,  6s.  Sd,  II.  Central  Alps,  Is.  (ki.  IIL  Eastern  AlpSy 
lus.  6d.    Or  in  Ten  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ALPINE  CLUB  MAP  of  SWITZERLAND,  with  parts  of  the 
Neighhoorlng  Count ries,  on  the  Scale  of  Four  Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.U.U.S.  In  Four  Sheets,  price  42s.  \  or  mounted  in  a  case,  52«.  6d.  Each 
Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  12«. ;  or  mounted  in  a  case,  16«. 

MAP   of  \hQ  VALPELLINE,    the    VAL   TOURNANCHE,  and  the 
S<yithtm  Valleys  of  the  Chain  oi  MONTE  ROSA,  from  actual  surrey.    By  A.  Adahs- 
.    lUiLLY,  F.R.(}.S.    Price  6«.,  pu,  extra  Stout  prawingrPaper,  28  in.  bgr  17  in. ;  .or  U.  6(2., 
mounted  in  a  Folding  Case. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adahs-Rsilly.  F.R.G.S.,  M.AC.  PubUshed  under  the  Authority  of 
the  Alpine  Ciub.  Jn  chromoUthography,  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper,  28  in.  by  17  in., 
price  10».<;  or  mounted  on  canvas,  in  a  J^'olding  Cose,  12<.  6<i. 
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v-PASS'PO,RcT-  jAQTRNaV    qPFICE, 

~    \r.X  AT>A]SlS&fe0Jrs,  59,'I'L££T  STREOT,  LbNDOir,  E.C: 
Begulations  gratia  for^gbte^^ims  Foreign  Office  Passports. 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
bj  forwarding  a  Banker'B  Applicatioii.  or 
Ortiflate  of  Identtty,  can  havt  a  PASSPORT 
ind  VISAS  bhlitDed:.  ^  IW«  BraiCeoieAtt  a 
lytiMMl  attwKtaooa  to  wiieoeBiaiT« 

Ooct  of  BMpoirl,  81. »  VlBM,  Yarioii*. 

^ee  pbUlnipg  Pftsport^  U.  Qd. 
■      '   Do.'    ^     TlHis,  If .  eack 
Ptmpmit'dKntitmmiA  Ctmd,  vrUh  N4mtm 

>o     P«m«iil<l«ssrfroiiiU.t64.toisM€4. 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 
BBADSHAWS  BEITISH  and  COHTIHEirrAL  0iri!D28  and  HAlfDBOOSB 

to,  France^  BeUcliiiD,  Germany,  Swltaerlaiu).  Italy^  Spain  and  Portngali  Nonouavlj.  BrtUany. 

'  -    1^1/Fifrla;  TmltiBy;'9yTtk,  and  PldtttUie  (3  vdts).  Toim8t'8,Handf>ook.lQ  Gnat  Britafai. 

ACt  In  four  parta,  l«.  euch. 

f.    .VvadalMviB  OompletoiPtiraaa  Boolw, ■  Fraoiii«  Italian;^ ^i«i|iya<tfVfl«nnaiu 

If.  mcd:,  UT^rU^d  wui  Tliroiigb  Boate  Galde  to  India,  Gbinii, ,  and . Analnlla*  6c.; 

BtandboOu  to  Bbmbay,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  lOf.   eaph.    Ba^clelcp«3^9  i  Handbooks. 

Ball's  Alpine  Galdea,  Faok*8  Pftexa^is.     Kellab's;  LEirrHOLn's,  and  Zibolek's  Maps 

',.    1  of  SwttOTand,  Mayi's  Map  99  tbv  Ttkol.    HAB^Ak  &  Aittvrov^^HAxDeooK  to 

.    .  fnrop^ ^ (be JMi »  AMOK'S Gnpsato  Rngland. Ir»liin4iWAlta.aiMl SdiAaiML  CSbba's 

Spain  and  Portugal.     nvaae^BooJtca  find  DtcOonactea..     Knaiyao^Bt  fin#B2  Waterproof 

,  Coats.  Door-CuitenerB,  Handbags,  Porunanteana.  S^pe,  Soap,  Oomn»88eB.BEi|Jd(utCapi^ 

'  ^J  -OMiflk  Bagi^'S&corfaMl  LaaKpa,  'Telekooperi^  FM^fM-.^apalPiA  lfM,Mec»liMeli7&c. 

Szperieno^d  Coders  engaged  upon  applivAUolU     . 


LUCERNE. 


SdBWEIZESHOT.  '  LUZEBHEiaiOF. 

.   ■■^.,.    . IT'ixrst-qla.Si^  .Hotels*.... 


HAUSip  BROTHERS,  Propbibtoks. 


:. BEST   SITUATION   ON   THE  QUAY. 

With  splendid  View  of  the  Celebrated  Fanraruiia  of  the 
LAKE  AND  MOpf TAINS. 

uigitizea  oy  >^jOOQ iC 
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£ng;lisclte7  ^to£^^(i|^  itf'^^dbrre. 

•<f  the  BaUwftj  Sfiktlons,  on  the  lo^Best  poritimft  of  the  jSAce,  with  sapetfo  Tlews  of  tb» 
Md  SMkHngBooBil%h0i«>lm  ^><tiiaWlifci<ltli<irtHiiii  ■jMliii  ii.     Onmlhns  «i  the  Stutixm 

wot  EL  ^fiAO  ^  vAd  e:  ^ 

fl^.^ttnifl(»lit'He^bf  «hd'J&ridMPk^  Bed- 

-^  ftr^Bfty  'Of  ^  not   Um'iiiaA''-Sr'm^^  5  fr. ; 

BooMis,  from  2fr. 


air.^  5PB|Wl^^fto|irietor. 


PENSION  An-<«ill»d»i»«roVZ^^ 


14    r»> 
i4    J 


A  CSiLBHING  Retired  Spot,  sitaated  onarockjemineDGe  on  the  bord^fbf the  Lake^ 
A.  ahont  two  miles  from  Town,  sorroanded  l>7  lotiy  firs  and  other  trees,  with  a  picturesque 
read,  shady  walks,  and  pleaBoxegDomiidaf  -Bpleadid  view  of  the  Rigl,  Pilatua,  and  the 
aiaclen.  CneaaUness  and  cooBftfft;  -whh'  moderate  Charges.  Bath-house,  Boating  aul 
Fishing.    Acoesdble  by  land  or  water. 

XU0£RNE«       :    ^ 

THIS  HOTEL,  in  the  yerj  best  situation,  enjoys  a  high  character. 
Mr.  H^FELI,  the  Proprietor,  has  made  in  the  later  years  a  great  many  improve- 
'iiiMiMB,iad4loe»hlftiitaiM»«e  «Bei»to'Jiti  Vlitoa AJomidbrtabWRmdaH  ii^  Hegaat  new 
s^mlMi  ]lM«ip»«teaiip:baUsft  yiBsuilHgwmn  Hiid[jBiWk|in.rifn|>,,»^9|iy  W«m,  and 

ivXw<J^'   «i-vi.M.^:...'  '. 

HOTEL    DEiEKiN'litBS. 

The  Jmii9i^xfinMt»ntcfi9W9^9k  EngM,' 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v^'xi^- 
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5^0  T  E  L  li  E  R I^  ..  B.E  H,A, 

SWITZERLAND.  '     ^^     ' 

FIKST-CLABS    HOTEL. 

€untiUi  too  Bodauiftiid  SaIohs,  Large -and  Beautiful  Ga^ens, 
Salosu  de  B^union,  English  Chapel. 


i'rtMt ^  2W4f  *i  Urn  M$mmh^Weeklif  JU9idene^  in,Summer,  2Q  j^  (!en^, 
^  ]rMfl*p.iOjMrc0ftti7iM0ictU.  .  ..  ,, 

..  QrdMMte  «f' 'Qocfd  Artigtes  in  SeajBon, 

LYNTOM  .(NORTH   DEVON). 
THE    VAL-UEY    OF    ROjCKS   HOTEL. 

rpHIS  faTOorlfte  and  TMaQtUiillj  situate  Hotd»  which  has  .la<<^  had 

JL  I  li^Mln  tflMilinaa  «ddfliMa  fl^d  improvementii  oombines  with  modente  c^igeB  all 
jaKemuwmmm  in  tte  MOoniodatlMi  and  comfort  of  FainiU«8  and  Tooritta.  The  loleodld 
Table  dltata  and  Q$0t»  9om»  twrttot  Hoena,  Ladleir  Drawing  Room,  and  aevvnd  Private 
Stttlx«  RtMM^  nam  M  •  iMg  tnmt  •vwIooUok  tha  aea,  and  looklDg  intoifaaieitemive 
private  grauft  tf  tka  HoliL  Haw  tlie  visitor  commands  uninterrupted  views  of  Ihe 
Bristol  Cha»ad,tha  TtaiL  tad  AftVallafi  of  the  East  and  West  Lynns,  and  tlteooast  of  Sontb 
Wales,  Iw,  TiM  Bolsl  is  alia  soil  conveniently  situate  aa  a  centre  for  vlaiting  all  the 
places  af  inltraflIJa  tka  dlMAA  fwi  Honea  and  Carriagesi  Also  the  veir  beat  kind  of 
StaUii«.*a 

•    JOHN  CROOK,  Proprietor. 

'  MACON. 

tl>A>Pftig  Biaea  b«1n««en  Switserland  and  Italy. 

HOTlBL  BBS  CHAMPS  ELYS:6eS.—Buchalbt,  Proprietor. 
— Clcaa  to  taa  Ballwv  fltatfao.    .Qmnlbps  to  all'  the  Trains.    Fihst-batb  House. 
ApsrtmcnU  far  WtmiaUa^  SakNM.  attOltlii|^«6cfm.    Table  d'Hdte  and  Service  k  U  Gkrte. 

n<»  Mtf  Ir  rM^MNNM  fift  .<!  Waircti  and.  e^^Miifnm,     IftiMf  and  CuUint 
■reiwawatf. 

MADRID. 

GRAIB  HOTiX  BE  LA  FAIZ, 

PtTBfeTA'DEI,  sbr,  11  &.12. 

ri^HIB  Bpkndid  Eatablithiaent,  tine  moat  recent  aa  w«ll  as  the  most 
X  iaportanl  «C  lh«  H«tel0' af 'MadtW,  newly  fmniisbed  throoghavt,  ooonlca  the 
beat  sitoatloB  In  tte  awtra  of  afUra  and  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Capital,  wiUi  ia«  iMlconiea 
and  4  facades  loeUv  on  Oh  p«Vli6  iCr^eW 

Elagaviaad  ocnferUUa  AparMEiilfa  (fi^Y'aaiiliea.  Table  d'Hdte.  with  excellent  Wine. 
Colfiy  and  Oeai  laa  fc  la  Vnwfim  Foreign  Jouraala.  Salon  deCooYersation.  with  Piano. 
.^atMalwftya  iMr*   .mtpMn,    Omnibua  b^ojiging  to  U|tel»  and  rri|at|  (ItiYiagea. 

Tb«s|ilik>««raa«  comfort  of  ttite  AMatlHflfampnt  comblMd  >wfch  ^e  atteduie  care  of 
the  BmDld9<Ni  mj^  tkl»  »a|plfofat  Iffttel  «<ie  of  \^\inMt  c^^bra'ed  in  Europe  and  the 
firatofSpaln.^ 

MOlMBEtATtB  F^ldBS.    ^ 
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HOTEL    DE   LA|  ALAJ^EDA. 

BBUNETTI  FRERE^,  Proprietors. 

SJJiB  PROPRISTORS^ 

HOTEL  WASHINGTON  iBVllSfG, 

ALHAMBBA   OBAinDA. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS.     APARTMENTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

'  Moderate  Prices:'  "   •      •• 

MAflSflt.LLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MARSEILp. 

A  FIR8T-CU88  ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE    NEAREST    TO 

THE    EAILWAY    STATION. 


BLANC  &.CO.a  Proprietors, 


MARSEIUVES. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DU   LOUVEE 

ET   DE   LA  PAIX. 

rue     NOAILLES    (CA'NNETBI:SrE    PROLC/Nqj^E). 

Proprietors,  J,  FALQVJET  ET  K(E2iIG.    '  .[  . 

THIS  VAST  and  SPLENPID  HOTfll^.  fitted  }ifi  iirith  every  Modem  Appliance,  and 
luxuriously  Furnibhed,  contalo's  '250  ^elpln^  Fooms  and  20  Salons,  llie  only  Hotel 
laciiig  ihe  Boath.  B^queting  Saloon.  'TaDie  d'H6te  Jtoon.  Lon4o>  7*^^,  doming 
roit,  Galidnani,  Illustrated  London  ynbt,  Pnvek,  end  many  ctfaer  I^peira.  BM»«n  each 
floor.  Omnibus  a(  the  arrival  and  departure  of  all  Truns.  Charges  moderate.  The  Prices 
oC  the  Itooms  vary  fropi  One  to  Twenty  Francs.  The  Prio  ""  "  •  • 
Ilqom.  A  very  comfortable  Macliine  Wagon  (kr.o^n 
'  V  lei  tors  to  each  floor. 


'runs.  Charges  moderate.  The  Prices 
e  Prices  of  the  Hotel  are  posted  ^  each 
o^n  in  Krg!jiftda?  a  LiVt)  ^conveys 
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HOTEL     KLTNOER. 

rjIBST  Mid  LABQEST  HOTEL  in  this  Vakpnjj  Place. 

JJ^!  'PriftruMp  on  «6QauiA  ef  ttooharftiing  ^itUktion  lit  tbe-  comer  bfthe  Pro- 
menade and  Park,  and  ^ae  &  beaatifui  view.-  liewlj  and  el^antly  furnished  with 
ererj  oomfort  and  in  noble  style,  tontaining,' With "^tiie  dependance,  270  Booms, 

Carriages  in  the  Hotdi     Onmifma  to  the  Bailwdy  StcUion. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL    DE    HOLLANDK 

rfS  Fint-claas  well-lmown  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  Engllsli  'Familito  and 
Tourists,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improyed,  and  contains  now  140 
Rooms  and^SATddMJ  <  ^C^ld,  Warm,  «Dd  Ghovtfer  Baths.  >  English  comfort  This 
Hotel  is  'dtiiateff  6tL  the  Bi^er,  oppoute  to  the  tdnding-plaoe  of  the  Rhine 
:Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  from  its  Balconies  and  Windows 
splendid  views  of  the  Rhine  and  Taunos  Mountains.  This  Hotel  is  reputed  for  its 
excellent  cooking,  exquisite  Wines,  cleanliness  and  good  Attendance.  English 
Newspapers. 

Choiee  Hhine  and  Moselle  Wines,  wholesale  and  for  exportation* 
MAYENCE. 

'^.  iMMBteT,  Ptoprietot;  Wine  XMhaat 

^HIBJlrst-nite  andlBZOCiIWntB6t6l(c«ihbiniiig  efery  EagltBh  comfort),  situated 

^     hi  fh>nt  of  the  Bridgte,^  the  nearest  Hotel' to  the  Steamboati  and  close  to  the 

'  IWSf  ay  CMiMlk    Its  Batoonies^  and  ^ItooiB  offer  Piotunwiu*  Yraws  of  the 

*  ^SkoDlti  sOt  th^Monntaidfl^  Baths,  BMdia|^  RooHik  S9ims,  UkuiNUedJflnog,  Ub,  &c 

taken  in.     The  Tabk-d'Hdte  is  renowned  for  its  exoellence,   and  the  0«niiilia 

Bhaaiall  Mbm  and  apai^Ung  Hook,  which  Mr.  Humbert  exports  to  Enghuid  at 

'^  Wlioloiili'Pfioeo. 

"ttOrTELlAlffD  l^'EN'SrCir  DU  SA.UYA&E, 


^    „     .  -     frpticea.'    EngHrl 

near  the  Hotel. 
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-M€N!rONE. 


"'"Sftba^^^tt^rS^iih/lookiifgiipoa  the  Bea,  near  tK^  Pa^Ttc  t^ardldik  and 
.    .    the.PMibeBade  (hi^MidL 


PENSION    AT  ^  MODBBATB    PRICES. 

>  MfiNTONE.. 

ISNARB'S 
H&TEL    DE    BELLE    VUE. 

HTHIS    well-knowii.   ESTABjDlBHMENT    is     beautifully 
Mtuated  in  that  beet  (quarter  of  the  Town,  with  a  vast 
Gatden,  and  affords  every  English  comfort. 

'  , — ». — — 

METZ. 

GRAND  tfOTEL  DE:  L'EUROPE. 

•    Froprietvt  A.aiI01IIXE<«f\Xeti;). 

THISr  Fii*Bt-cIlB8  'BktaUiskiQeDt,  entirely  restored  and  renewed,  is  the  largest 
•■  KBA'toil  wiiitortaibte-te<iM»T<yiwi.  -^Handfwme  AptirftBMBto  and  weU-aired  Bedrooms. 
Table  d'HOte  at  1.30  and  6  o'cloek.  Aestaur«nt  k  la  Carte.  Reading  Room.  Newspapers 
of  all  Countries.  .  JMagnlficentfeMeei  f^tt^  Itarflc  n.  CaiTlages  in  the  Hotel.  Excursluus 
to  Oravelotte. 

'      RCASONABLie    Pf^lCES. 

Special  Omnitma  io  aU  Trains.     English  Spoken. 

>illW>li#tti      )irill*     II in       II       II      ■■>■!         nil.  I      IM        t Ml..      in 

MURREN*    (Benrese  Oberland.) 

,  GRAND    HOTEL   DES   ALPES. 

SPLENDID  Yiaw  of  the  Snow  Mountains.    Every  Comfort.    Baths  and 
»    Dinidies.  .^Rogllih  Dttfue  Servioe  in  tbe>  H<4e). 

WILLIAM  OTJRTN'KR,  Piroprietob 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v^'v  i\^ 
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HOTEL  DE  LA  mmi  BRETAGM 

TO  tbtf  HqI«1  M  be^  «dded  fiewPiQiggj^^eadiiy,  Dij^wii^  atld^mffkiiigrocmis, 
and  the  whole  house  entii-ely  refurnished  by  the  new  proprietor,  J.  LEGNANI. 
Large  and  small  Apailments  for  Families  or  Single  Gentlemen^^  Hot  and  cold  ^ths. 
The  house  is  situated  in  the  centra  ofthe  town,  near  the  Cathedr^',  Theatres,  and  all 
other  places  of  interest.  6o«d  Table  d'Hdtc.  •  English  Times  taken  in.  Several 
languages  spoken.  The  house  is  only  two  storeys  high.  Five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Engiiib  Chuxeh,  Brougham  aad  Omnibus  o£  the  Hotel  at  tbe  Station  td  meet  all 
Trains. 

MILAN. 


GRAHD  HOTEL  DE  MILAJS. 

200  Booms  and  Saloi&iQ^wilki^l^y  comfort  and  requirements 
.  of  t)ie  present  day. 

Pension  in  tUe  Winter  Months.' 
MOSCOW. 

HOTEL  .DCJSAUX, 

THIS  Large   and  Comfortable   Hotel,  well    known  a    long 
time  to  English  and  American  Travellers,  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Moscow,  next  to  the  Theatres  and  the  Kremlin. 

FOR  El  G  N    LANGUAGES    SPO  KENi  'l 

CABBIAGE8    AT    THE   STATION. 
P.  DUSAtJX,  Iftroprietor. 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

OAIiliCRir    OF    FIJVE     AM  Tm, 

3,    BRIENNEB   STREET, 
Invite  Um  NobUlty  and  Gentry  to  visit  Uifiir  QxuMtt  o»  Fii»  Axse,  ^entaintDg  an 
£xten£iveCollectioaoC  >        *  . 
MODERN     PAINTtNGi     * 

;  iQT  the  btet  Ifonifihw^rAsts.  '    /    '  '      i 

PAINTINGS  ON  FOBCfEIiAtlJir  AND  ON  OLASS. 

Correspondents  in  Qngland,  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Mi'KJlucitifiT,  38,  Quee*  Street,  Cannon  Ttreet, 
KjG.,  London.  Correspondents  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Baldwin  Bmo&  &  Co., 
73,  Broadn-ar,  Wew  Toi*. 
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HOTEL^BILLQ, 

m  RUSSIAN,    GOSTINNITZA  BlLLO,  B0L8HAIA  LVBIANKA. 


Pto^iietor,  lAr.  OBIXWiUEtD    BILLO. 


THIS    FIRST-CLASS  FAMH^Y  HOTEl,   so   fevourably 
known  for  the  last  20  Tears,  is  furnished  with  aU  the  requirements 
of  modem  times. 

It  is  situated  in  the  highest  and  healtliiest  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
City,  with  a  sunny  aspect,  and  close  to  the  Grand  Theatre,  Kremlin, 
Bazaar,  the  Exchange,  and  Post  and  Telegraph  Offiees.  '■■    ^ 

.Table  cPEoie  Dinner  cU  5i p.m*    Separate^  Dinners. 
ENGLISH.  AMERICAN,  GEItHAN,  AND  FREN'OH  NEWSPAPERS. 
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.V  (Mfi>9Q0W- 

.HOTEL  .STADT.PERLIN. 

^  ^TlfiS  Sur^atibn4m(l3i8<x)mfo#ailei;ikdtel,»iti]kt^  |h9  centre 
-*■  of  Moscow  near  the.  great  Theatre  and  the  Kremlin,  with 
all  moi&At^impt&remt^  (MI^^BiriUs.     First-class 

-^  Attopdancftr.  .Cjuffges^jaoAarate,  ., 

AILEuropean  Languages  Spoken, 

E.  LEHMANN,  Proprietor. 
M  U  N  I  C  H. 


"r-K. 


•    iOr90'l«J0BXaECXfi»>«rtpiletar. 
.•  V  1?tf«I»LTiJHttM»ti»Mrt^g8Mi^(^       MUrt  fciBHiillliirillliiHliiiNlHlli  JftMJJiiiiil  irWii< 

-  '^  rateiiMi«igfcaiiDwftfliukii^^  Aifti-wa^'r  tiiiii<itti-aiwgiK.'«^»irtiiMit  wwjiniit"^ 

NUf^EMBERQ. 

(Rothes  Ross). 
: '  PKOPRlBtoit :  iif  M  GAMMBEBTI;     'MjkK^ 

THIS  ezcellent>4d^H(ikal9bihed<>HWe)^rfliAil^  In-  oofof  UterliBBt>uvtM*<if  the 
town,  is  well  adapted  for  Touiists  and  Families  making  a  yisit  to  Nurembei^  oi 
some  dui-atioii,  and  who  ^will  find,  ereiy  oonqeirable  oompyt  and  oonvenienoe. 
Table  d'HMe  -at  1  r.M;».aiid  PHwit«  Ditmers  at^aU'  faou^s.  '  The  Establishment 
,,  ¥nU  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  reno^i^n  fad  patronage  i^  has.enjmd  fi-om  English 
'  ■^•"tiiJVeiieis  or^tne  ti^hest'ftink  thiring'iimy  years* 
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flte  BE  M^GBJUtfiE  B&ETA6HE. 

.  i/       "  •  M  ••      (JUi^itQd-t  Company*)  >   *  ->.  •-'•f  ^    • '  ^ 

'.'■.,■•■  ■•■•-."'Fu'iit.  sou.Tfl.'' ' '  ■;.•  ^ 


> 


'J.'  ;(t.^.y.I  X,.^.  Manager. 

:   FIRI^fliks^an^TO&BiENdwi^  HOTEL. 

Central  Position,  spleiidia  Yie^  dt'  the  Sea,  and  Public  Garden. 
,  .  Chargefi  very  ^od«tatoy  and  ai£S;Kad  m  each  Booni. 

';,4';;TARf.R.  jyu6TK  COw  of ,  Jthe  Best  at  Nice.) 

',  -  .     .     ,  t      ■  !         ■  ■  .1.1. 

-  ■:■  .Omnibus  of  the  Said  at  ihe  arrival  of  aU  Drains, 

•' ,— - — /   ,      ■      — — ■    ■     " ",.  ,y. 

PARIS-  * 

.Hfl)TEL  ftESrftEUX  V^OIIOES 

..   JET   D'ANGLETEEilE, 

',.„;,.      ,  a,.  RUE   D^AN-TIN.i 

1.       ...        ,   ^:    :i  .»M..  LEQUEU,    LPROPRIETdR/  -  ' 

BETWEEN.  THE    TUILERIES    AND   THE    BOULEVARDS. 

''\-'      .  NO    J}iOIS5.      ASPHALTED    STREET.   ' 

.Firsttclass  B^otel,  aurrpunded  by  Gardens,    ^vevj  Comfort. 
Patronized  by  English  Families, 
f  EXCELLENT    TABLE    D'HOTE. 

i  .^     REAMNG^^eMOKIN*©,   AND   BliXIARB    ROOMS. 

^  'Mot,  CfMt  dnd'SKovoer  BaGa. 

'     :.i  J^^^-WJOD'ER-A'Te   CHARGES. 
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PARIS; 

ME.  HAVET'S  SUFEBIOB  SCHOOL,  6  and  8,  roe  de  Lcmgchamps 
(Gbainps-EljBte).     English  young  Ladles  have  oonstesl  opportanltlM  of  sp    * ' 
Fraich,  Oie  pspUs  bdog  mosOy  Phriilaiia.     Frendi  tgr  M.  flAVKK^froqpeetw  in  J 


M 


Havet's  Method  of  Learning  Foreign  Languages. 

Havet's  Fint  French  Book.    Ftactlcal  Ussods  for  Beginnen.    U.  6d. 
Havet's  Frenoh  Class-Bcok.    Part.  L  (Complete  Elementary  Course  in  1  vol.)  U. 
HaveVs  Frenoh  Class-'Book.  Part  IF.    S*fbtaz  and  Idioms.   3t.  ed. 
Havefs  Frenoh  Stadiea    Conversations,  Eztncts  from  Standard  Wrttens.    6s.  6d. 
Havef  •  French  Compoaition«    EkigUsh  Prow  to  be  done  into  FrsBflh.    St.  6d. 
HaTet*8  Household  Frenoh.    A  Cobversatkoal  Introduction.    Ss. 

Havet's  German  Series.    I.  First  German  Book.  U.6d.    It  German  Studies,  u. 
III.  German  CompoeiUon.  St.  6d.    Key,  4«. 
Loypow;  SmrpN,  Mabshali.  fe  Co.         |         Pams:  QAUQVJon  k  Co. 

PENZANCE  (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S    BAY    HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANCE.  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a  SEASIDE  FAMILY  HOTEL  and  Superior 
LODQiyG-HOUSE. 

NO  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor.  The  house  is  furnished 
in  the  most  modem  style,  is  wen  soppUed  with  Oft  and  Cold  Bath*,  and  replete  with 
every  accommodation  suitable  for  Tourists  to  West  CornwalL  All  the  Drawing  Booms 
command  an  uninterrupted  and  unturpaued  view  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  the  whole 
of  the  magniflcent  Bay.  Invalids  will  find  In  Mount's  Bay  House  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
while  the  bf  auty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  and  its  nearness  to  the  charming  walks  on 
the  sea-shore,  render  it  a  healthy  snd  delightful  residence.  Suites  of  apartments  ibr  families 
of  distinction.  Choice  Wines  and  Ales.  Post  Horses  aod  Carriages.  Yachts  and  Pleasure 
Boats  at  the  shortest  notice.    Charges  moderate. £.  LAVIN,  Proprietor. 

PISA. 

HOTEL  GRANDE  BRETAaNE. 

THE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  PISA  (see  Murray's  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy),  opposite  the  New  Bridge  "PontSolferino ," 
leading  direct  to  the  Leaning  Tower.  Patronised  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  whose  recommendation  is  written  in 
the  Visitors*  Book  of  the  Hotel. 

Fifty  years  established,  and  known  for  its  great  comfort. 
Splendid  Terrace,  with  view  of  the  Surrounding  Country  and 
Cathedral.  Full  South  on  the  Amo,  with  a  nice  Garden. 
Next  to  the  English  Church. 


SpecicA  Terms  at  Moderate  Pritea  for  the  WiiUer  Season, 


SPADOnr  &  GO*,  Fropiietors. 
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PENZANCE. 


SEA-SIDE  FAMILT  HOTEL. 


QUEEN'S    HOTEL. 

{On  ihe  Esplanade.') 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


^PHIS  magnificent  Hotel  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged,  entirely 
-^  re-arranged,  and  handsomely  Aimished,  having  a  frontage  of  over  170 
feet,  all  the  rooms  of  which  overlook  the  Sea.  It  is  the  only  Hotel  that 
commands  a  full  and  unintermpted  view  of  Mount's  Bay.  Apartmenti 
en  rndte,'  Petizazioe  stands  nnrivdlled  for  the  variety  and'qtiiet  oeaii^  of 
its  scenery,  whilst  the  mildness  of  its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to 
invalids.    Ladie**  Coffee  Boom.    Billiard  Boom,    Hot  and  CM  Baihs. 

Tabier  d*Hote  at  7  o'olook. 
An  Otnnilmi  meeU  etwry  Train.    Potting  in  qU  Um  Braneke^,     Yachts^  Ac. 

H£N£Y  BLAGEWELL,  Proprietor. 

PISA. 
ALBEJRGO    It.    VICTOItIA, 

liUNa*     ABNO. 
D.  PIEGAJAj  Proprietor. 

A     FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,     aean.     Great  attention  to  the  wants   and  comforte  of 
A.    Travellera.    Reccframended. 

uigitizea  oy  ^^JV7V^'V  i\^ 


DUKE    OF    eORNWALL   HOTEL. 


"alii  Hotel 

•^^ .-  -      ■    .       »«•• 

POITIERS. 

HOTEL  DS??>1?RAJ^^CE. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  AND  HIGHLT  RECOMMENDED 
r      ,.        ESTABH8EMENT. 

gPEGtAjIITY  Of  PATfeS  AND  TRUFFIED  FOWLS. 
-^  THE  (JOLDEN  ANOEL   HOTEL, 

.1  .   .     -:,.!.<      v;  .-<   XBabflravas  stssst. 
- — '4r  T"nt>  great  difltaaco  from  the  Termintts  of  the  Bailwaj  to 
ii-    Dresden  and  VienAi,^life  l^ost  and  Telegraph  Office,  the 
^Th€^%4l  eilc^}DthQr-P|ibHQ;'JB)tiildin(gg.:.^  th#  teifc^  of  the 
Old  Town.  .     ■     ■      •      • 

WJ^iBM.  Am>  ccJiiD  Baths. 


10'() 


ENGLISH    AND     FRENCH.i^NEWaPAPEBS,     . 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v>''JiC 
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PRAQi/t/ 
WILLIAM    HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN     GLASS    MANUFACTURER 

TO  BIB  MAJB8TT  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

RECOMMENDS  his  great  asMirtment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  hla  own  Mannflictories  in 
Bobemla.    The  <^ioest  Itrticlee  In  eyery  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold,  at  the  same 
moderate  prices,  at  his  Establishments. 
Correspondents  in  London.  Messrs.  J.  it  K.  M^CBACKEX,  38,  Qaeen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Goods  forwarded  direct  to  Sngland.  America.  Ac. 

RAQATZ   LES   BAINS. 

SGHWEIZERHOF  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

A  FEW  stops  from  the  Baths.    Newly  opened  with  every  convenience  for  Epgllsh  and 
Americaifis.    BltHards.    English  Papers  and  English  (iftames.    Pension  1  fr.  a  day,  all 
included. 

Proprietor,  6.  JAKLE.  for  ten  years  Director  of  the  Bbtel  Tamina. 

ROME. 


" •  ''"l  1 » '  I'lA ZXA'  -Bf't ■ '.'St A«'K-'A ' :'- ■'"■■'"'.'  ."' 
ENGLISH.  HOUSE  AND!  ESTATE  ARGENT, 

LISTS  OF  FURBISHED  AND^  UNFVBNieM^V  APAmMEJSTS,' 

Fradical  services  and  reUabk  ii^^moffo*^  irvBaria^ly  obtained 

■\  ....  atildsbfflc^,  ,  "    /-t.  •,.     »• 

Works  of  Art,  liUggage^  &q.,,  $o»,  JPacl$;edC  apA  Forwai^ed  | 

.       to  all  paxts  of  the  World.   . 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENT 

For  the  purcliase  ahd'Sale  of  Works  of  Art,  Land^  House 
Properly,  >  Jkd.,'  i£po.' 

\      :      '^r  ROTTEROAW:      / 

H-    A.    KRAMERSi    &    BON; 

Mr.  MOUULT'C  *  Hud^ooirB  for  TtaysUcrif;'  fiMateatMrs  Monthly  BalHray  enkhss,  fU^- 


DBKXB's  •  Reisehandhttcher,'  and  Hbhdbchzl's  '  Telegraph,'  always  in  Stock.      ^      . 

and  German  fiooks.impofted  Weeldy.  and  a  gr^t  .Tsxtei^  «f  Ilew  Books  J^m.  in^r^?  r, 

;,    26,^CnSLDEB8CH]g  KAPE,  85.       ;  ^    .,'  '*' 
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RMEINFALl.     NEUMAUSSN,  8CHAFFMAUSEN. 


THE  HOTEL  SCHWEIZEBHOF,  known  to  English  visrtora  ae 
one  of  the  bert  Hotels  in  Switserland,  has  been  grntly  enlaiged,  aod  la  now  a  sptendid 
flTBt-ntte  eftabltohmcnt. 

The  SCHWEIZERHOF  is  dtoate  opposite  the  celebrated  FalU  of  the  Rhine,  and  ear- 
ronided  b3r  a  fine  paiiK  and  garden.  The  poeition  is  iinBarpasBed.  the  eye  ranging  a  distance 
of  above  180  miles— a  panoraiaio  view  inclnding  the  whole  range  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the 
Mont  Blanc  Healthy  cUmata.  OhmdiSenrloe.  Pnaerved  Trout  Flshhig.  Prioes  moderate. 
Pcosloa.    Hotel  Omnlbases  at  Neohansen  and  Schafrhaoaeii. 

ROUEN. 

eRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

RUE  DES  OARMES. 

T^HE  best  situated  in  the  Town,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Pnblic  Buildings. 
Fine  Apartments  and  spacions  Saloons  and  Bedrooms,  newly  furnished. 
Smoking  Boom.    Large  Garden.    Spacions  Ck)urtyard.    Dinners  3  fr.  50  c. 
I)4}e&ner9  a  la  Carle,    En^ish,  German,  and  Spanish  sp(^en. 

MB.  SOTIL^,  Proprietor. 

ROUEN. 

pEAND    HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 

\J    LfiON  SOUCHABD,  Proprietor,  Sncoeasor  of  Mr.  DEL AFOSSF^  —  This  Hotel  in 
dlstingniflhed  for  the  salobrlty  or  its  sitastion,  kc.  \  sod  the  new  Proprietor  has  entirely 


n-fltted  it,  and  added  a  very  oomfortable  Smoking-Reom.  It  is  situated  on  the  Quay  itetig 
the  Bridges,  and  temmands  the  finest  view,  of  the  Seine,  and  Uie  msgniflcent  Scenery 
smdrding  Rouen,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.    Travellsrs  will  find  lit  this  first-rate 


IS^ 


Establishment  every  oomfori~airy  Roons^  good  Beik,  Re^hments  end  Wises  of  the  beet 
— aUty  aft  modeimta  Firtosa.    Aa  ssosUeoft  Table  d'HAte  aft  Six  o'dook,  price  3  fr.  fO  e. 
atawaatik  Is  MNis. 

Mr.  Soachard  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Servants. 

An  exoeJXent  DescripHve  Guide  of  Rouen  can  he  had  of  Mr.  SOUCHABD. 

uTgitizea  Dy  N^jv^v^'v  iN^ 
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ROTTERDAM. 

VTIOTORIA  HOTEL.—Tbis  Hotel,  opened  in  May,  1869,  and  built 
*  ezpresBly  for  an  English  Hotel,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town  (West  End),  on 
the  most  fashionable  Promenade  of  Rotterdam,  Just  opi>osite  the  landing-place  of  all  the 
Steamers  to  and  from  Bngland.  The  Rooms,  spacious  and  aiiy,  are  Elegantly  Furnished,  and 
English  Travelleis  will  find  here  every  desirable  comfort,  combined  with  the  most  civil 
Attendance  and  Moderate  Charges.  Table  d'Hote.  Choice  Wines.  English  Newspapers. 
English,  French,  and  German  spoken.  Mr.  T.  TVSSEN  will  spare  no  paios  to  deserve  the 
Patronage  of  English  Travellers. 

ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

aHAND    HOTEL. 

8EEVANT,  Proprietor. 
FiBST-OLASs  House.     English  spoken. 

SPA.  '• 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

PLACE   BOTALE. 

BODSON    KIEBY,    Proprietor. 

THIS  well-known  and  Comfortable  Hotel  is  bcautifullj  situated,  and  is  honoured 
hy  the  Patronage  of  the  Rojal  Family  of  Belgium,  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Marguerite  of  Italy,  Mgr.  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  H.M.  the  King  of  Saxony,  Ac,  &c. 
'  Excellent  Cuisine,  and  Wines  of  the  best  Quality.  Every  attention  paid  to  the 
Comfort  of  ViMtors. 

CHABGES    STBICTIiT    MODERATE. 
N^,—The  Hotel  Omnilms  attends  all  Trains, 

GRANB  HOTEL  BE  L'EXTROFE. 

Proprietor,  HENRARD  RICHARD. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.    Splendid  Situation.   Fine  Apartments.    Drawing  and  Reading 
Room.    Every  comfort. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Arrival  of  every  Train, 

SPA.  ~ 

HOTEL  lyyORK.— This  Hotel  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Spa,  particularly  frequented 
by  English  Travellers,  and  the  best  in  the  locaUty.  It  is  exceedingly  weU  situated  hi 
the  healthiest  and  pleaaaatest  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Caslao,  the  Pramenades.  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Anglais.  The  apartments  are  comfortable,  airy,  and  command  the  finest  and 
most  varied  views  of  the  mountains.  The  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  rum  regularly  to  and  from 
the  RaUwej  Stetioo,  awaiting  every  Train.  IkigUsh,  French,  and  American  papers.  Table 
d'H6te  at  6  o'dedc— LARDNER.  Ptcprietor. 

STRASBURQ. 
HOTEL    I>E    I^^AJRIS. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  magnlBoently  situated  near  the  Cathedral,  hi  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  Town.  Large  and  Small  Apartmenta,  and  Single  Rooms  for  Gentlemen. 
Reading-room  sod  Smoking-room.  Table  d'HOte  and  Restaurant. '  Every  Modem  Oomfort, 
oomblned  with  Moderate  Ghaiges.  £,  OSTEBMAIfN,  Manager., 

uigitizea  oy  \^jvj\j^ iC 
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ST.    PErEftdBUR6. 


HOTEL    D'AKGIjETERRE, 

ST.   ISAAC'S    SQUARE. 

iGostinitza  Angle f^re^  Jssakofski  Sabor) 

H.   &OHMITZ,  Troprieiiir.  ' 


T'HIS  new  and  well-conducted  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre 
-^  of  the  City,  facing  the  St.  Isaac's  ChuPuh,  near  the  Poet^oflSce,  tHe  Royal 
Palaces  and  Pubfic  Buildings,  affords  large  suites  ^of  well-furnished  Apartnaents 
for  Families,  and  comfortable  and  airy  Bedidoms  ibr  Single  GeoJ^lemen,  J^  large 
Dining-room  Whefe  Dinners  ai'e  served  frojn  .  iTiree  titi  Seven  d*Clock,  freih 
one  rouble  and  afaove.  A ,  w^-faraished  Riding-room.  The  <  Times,'  and 
other  EttgUf^h^  Ftienchjj  and  QennaiJ  Ne)«rspapefs.         , 

HOT  AND^  GO^LD  SATMS,    TUBS,    AND  SITTING  -£A¥ff€. 
Qti|^e%  az|fl  fi^^ryanti  ^sp^a^ii)^'  fenglislv   .  r  •]  « ^   . 
Omnibuses  at  the  Stations^  and.  Steanaboats  ,near  XAp,(}ii^g~pl^<^^  (fom  ^tovKhplm 

.  .  ^    J^E   QUEEK  S  ItESSjENGERS  FREQUENT  THIS  HOTEL.       :«   '.      ? 

uigitizea  oy  x^j'OOQlC 
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ST.    PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 


M.    CROISSANT,  Proprietor. 


SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE 

dtr,  AT  THE  POnOE  BRIDGE,     ' 
AND  NtAR  THE  WINTER  PALACE, 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  PINANOE, 

THE  FOREIGN  OPnOE,  THE  WAR  OPPlOE, 

AND  TfflB  ADMIRALTT. 


Visitors  willjind  every  modem  luxury  and  comforL 


BATH  AND  GARRIAGE!S  MAVb£  HAO  AT  THE.  HOTEL. 

uigitizea  dv  ^^JV7VJ'EL  ia^ 
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STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 


GRAND    HOTEL. 

THIS  Hand-ome  Building  is  titnitf  ed  in  tlm^nest  pert  of  the  Oify,  between 
Gbazles  Xllth'i  8quafe  and  ^e  ^atiooal  MuseuifQ^  o&  ^one  of  the 
Principal  Qnays,  juet  at  the  conflaenoe  of  the  lake  Malar  and  tlie  BEiltic. 
^  The  ^ojalFalace,  one. of  the  stateliest  ia  J^urppe,  faces  the  Hotel  on  tjie 
opposite  side  of  liie  hatbcmr.    ThjB  ^oyal  Opera^  and  ,the  Principal  Theatres 
are  in  close  proximity. 

The  balconies  and  roof  of  the  Hotel  command  the  most  extensive  Views 
oftheCityl^   ■    ■        '  .  .  ,  ;  ' 

The  HoUsb  is  replete  wifti  every  modern  improvement  and  ctmvenience, 
and  no  expense  has  been  npared  to  render  it  one  of  the  first  and  most  oom- 
f^vtable-Set^s  en  the  Oontinenli 

.tJ'he  Building:  oontaina' H^our  Hundred  Sleeping  Apactinents,  besides 
Dining  Rooms,  Sitting  Rooms,  Coffee  and  Reading  R^ms,  a  Billiard  Room, 
a  Telegraph  8nd,J^Qst  Of^ce,.  ^^thn.  Retiring  Booms,  Jt  Ijtundry  and  other 
accommodation^.  J  The  sevemj  flatB  can  be^  reacted  by  Steam  Lifks. 

All  European  Languages  spoken,  (jl^uides  and  Conveyances  supplied  tp 
all  places  of  interest  in  the  City  and  Neighbourhood,  lerms  will  oe  fouii4 
to  compare  fSavourably  with  those  of  other  Firbt-class  Hotels. 

The   Hotel   Jbtydl>ei-gf. 

GtsTAF  Adolf's  Tobo.  .   , 

npHIS  Old-established  Houee  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  Travellers. 
JL     It  contains  One  Himdred  and  Fifty  Sleeping  ApartmeotB. 

The  Proprietor  of  these  Two  First-class  Hotels  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
every  advantage  to  strangers  visiting  the  Swedish  Capital. 

j      r,  f     n  R.     CAD-l'Er-R)  '      '.     r    ••     i     ^f 

.  i  J  I  '  >Ikc^i0kfr  i£f  ths  Orand,3atel  and  the  Motel.  M^^lberff,    ..:.  ^ 
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if.  PtTEkitiimbu 


V 


'    PENSION     ao-NET,  - 

MOST  OONVBSIENTLY    SITUATED  IN   THE   OENTRB    ot 

THE  CITY. 

Well  FnmiilLecl  Apartmeati  finr  Familiaf  and  Stn^It  CtontlMiieiL 

TBBKS  HODltBATk. 

iJK   European   Langua^e$  ipokeH.      ' 

STUTTGART. 

^  '•  ,;^  ';  ;'  j2%  Bitiinenltifetsp,  27<  .  '''   .'    ;'  ',) 

TvRLiaHTFULLT  Kitutied  In  the  Snwt  ud  healthieai  put  of  the  City,  in  the  yjclnttr 
*^    <^t»»lihai>*««,P«ltc»»,«adtoh»(»l».    A»eUtd»|»Wlft»rftiiiini««.    Kajeito "Rrtiit. • 

TAQANROQ  (Russia). 

hOTEL   D£   L'EUEOPB.i 

rll  QOTBb  ill  rftcodnbeAded  bjrftsCoinrerU  and  Moderate  l*ridM.    Booma*frote  4fi^. 
r 


L.  ROtTF,  tttOPKliroOft. 

■beaded  by  its  CoinrerU  and  Mbderaf    " 
DinnerB  at  fixed  Prices,  and  a  la  oatrt^    Uboioest  W(nC«. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.    Interpreters  and  Carriages. 


TOULOUSE.       , 
GRAlO)  noHtL  SOttVILLE  (Place  du  C^apitole). 

Km^  b^r  M./D:frRM^NAa  tataum^l^.  A  riMUoUa^HdUBS.  fie  Of  OisllM-fldMMl 
ih  the  fOVir/clMd  to  tite  Uraird  ToelLtre.  Fds  •  and  Telf  graph  OfDoe.  la  to  be  recom- 
mended from  ita  good  AttemJance.  Most  comfortable  Apartments,  Salons,  and  JSedrqoms. 
iresutnfaiit al flXMl  P^iceii,  or  d  la'carte.  }Mvat«*  Svjrviee  for  ^atnilito.  &a h»  atidPilvate 
^Carr^gMj^  U>p  japtel.    Cttfriagea  and  Opaiiibaa  «n  er  tl|e  Cgytyjard  ot  tfie  H'»l#t. ,  .        T 

.GJBAND  HOTEl'dE  LA  LIGURIE 

Transferred  since  the  1st  January,  lOTft»  to  t^*:- 

PALAIS    BOASTS  or, 

;   ,  V  .            Pl-ACE  BODONL    ,  .    •     •  .    '> ;  r 
'  Spldndid  ^Ublislim^nt  in  Ihe  style  of  the  first  ^oiels  of 
. Burope.  

.      '  .  VEVEY.   >  '.;  j' 

Or  TtA.  TvT  D      EC  Q  T  IS  X^.  /, 

,  ^pn^  of  the  Largest  in  Switzerland)  „      .,, .    ..  .., 

FIRST-CLASS  HOQSH;  provided  with  a  Lilt    St>ecial  St^amDMt  Laodi^  for  tbe,I^<^te^. 
Om^ibda  at  aU  TtkihT  Peoaio^  ib  Whiter.  ^     ^     ^^^  '''  "^ 

A.  HIBSOHT,  PaotatebA:" 

uigitizea  dv  >^jv^v^'v  i\^ 
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V  Ai,  E,  tf  QJ  A.;  (S  P  A  IN). 
'  *jrepi  ^  Jtfr.  CfABLO^  C^NTpX4.  fp^bk 

THIS  First-lute  Ghtat^lishment,  situated  on  the  VillarrozaSquaref  No.  5,  hns^been 
ent&tety  re>IUmisli«l  with  erery  modehi  comfort  and  luxury,  M'  now  offers  ihft'meet 
desirable  residence  to  Engiiith  1  raveltvr^  vtaitiiig  thU  Fine  Climate.  Suites  of  Apartmen's 
for  Families  firom  the  lowest  prices  to  50  fr.  a  day.  Excellent  Cuirine  and  gotxTAit^ndance. 
Foreign  DievKiMpers.  h^agiish,  Frenda,  Attd  Itallsn  8{Kik^^  Batbs^asei  "Tlte  Hotel «  close 
by  the  Post  OflOce,  the  Theatres,  and  the  beat.  ?):« meuadea.  Board  and  Lodglnit,  with  Light 
and  Service  included,  3U  Reaux  per  day  fbV  Stugte  tYaVUlers ;  but  with  Sitdug  Booms  fur 
Families,  from  60, 80  to  iOu  Healt>  per  day.      \     .    ,       ■  • 


yARE^ijf'  (t<jttib^4x.:i ., 


I 


GRANDMIOTEL  VARESE. 

lu  direct  eommuiiication  by.  rail  with  Milan  and  Lake  Maggiore, 
.  l4kB  of  Oumo^  aii4  l4ilg^i^<^  r 

FIKfiTHiCLASS  HOTEL;  situate*  i»  |he  bept  $fid  |i^al1^^  Jart 
"  of  Lombardy,  l,32fep  .feet  aboVe  the  sea,  commanding  the 
xao«t  .e:i;teiisiYe  views  of  tbe  Alps,  Monte  iRosa  Ghaiiu^  Logo 
Maggiore,  Varese,  and  Monte  Viso.  '■       «       .  - 

An  -eztensiTe  Pork  and  Oronnds  with  Gxottoes,  etc.,  surround 
the  Itotel. -  -^fajye'^Oord  dprliig  |ihe ^S^^fton^    .  r   t  -- 

200  WBLL-FURXlfZSHED  ROOMS  and  S|;i^O0Nd. 

Yi^itors  are  certain  of  meeting  with  every  possible  comfort. 
Fublia  drawing-room.  Beading-room.  Ladiea'x6din.andMusio 
Saloon.     Billiard  and  Smu|dig;to<iiAi,  etc. 

.  Liadis  in  eaohi floor.  EugH^  Cimteli  iaik^  iLdt^4  ^eusioli 
all  the:  year  rjQifild.  .V  ..    «  •  *.    -i  •■^    t    -i-'^l-.  -'r 

-iD^  MARINI,  Manager. 

,(;  r^i^  /  ^v^vryS  I  im — 

_  ^'  SOHOTT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Large  and  First-daaB  Establishment,  situated  close  to 
thfl  btk^  iIibf«3i^uMryor  iu|nimoda|ioft  tbiMPIuniliA  ancK|G|ntlfn^  It  is 
extoDsiVfely  pfrtn>iiise(),for  .its  ^oomTort  and  cleanim^.  .Fowms  remAfning  aonie 
tame  will  find  this  i  bbM  d«irable  ^esld«li6e;  and  fSxim  October  15  to  June  1 
they  <fiiii  lire  h^  moderitely  enpekMion,  ^iM  lar^re^  i^d  f^j^  (Mi  Makj$r 
in^6wxU»ffifiid^  ^      ,        .^  j         '  '*'*' *^' 
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VENICE. 


:7 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(FORMKRLT  REGINA  D'INGHILTERRA.) 

KEPT    BY    EMILE    THOMA. 


npHE  largest  &ad  finest  Hotel  in  Yenioe,  most  oonTenientlj 

-^  situated  oeai-  the  Piaxxa  S.  Maroo  and  tho  principal  TiMatres.  18Q  Bel- 
rooms,  Ptirate  Sitting-rooina,  Reading-room  with  Piano,  Billiard-room,  and 
Smoking-room.  Baths  of  every  description,  great  comfbit  and  eieaniineKS.  Service 
on  the  Swiss  system.  Charges  more  modtirate  than  in  any  other  tinit-dass  Hotel. 
Cuiiine  recherch^e, 

ISnglish  spoken  by  aU  the  Semmttt. 

V  E  V  E  Y.  ^^     '^ 

GRAND  HOTEL  DF  LAG. 

EDOTTARD  DELAJODIX,  Proprietor. 

TyroSTVCLASS   HOTEL,  cloae  to  the.liate;  vnfkt  htge 

J?     Garden,  and  »pleodid  VifiVr,     Kngiish  and  Amiericau  Newspapers. 

'     SPLEHDID  dALOH  and  DINIKe-HOOlL 

Close  to  the  Steam-boat  Landing  called  Vevey  la  Tour.     ■         .,  • . 
Hease  addi^ess  Leltei-s  and'Tekgi-ams, "  Delajoux,  Hdtei  du  Lac,  Vevey.** 

WIESBADEN*  [ 

BLACK  BEAR  HOTEL  AND  BATHS. 

OTTQ  FKEYTAG,  Proprietor. 
-  8om|mloa8  Okanliness,  Attentiye  8endod|  and  Moderate  Oliai^B.' 

C  ENSEAL  Situation — oloae  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  the  Theatre,  the  Oouve^tion 
•  House  and  the  Piomeuades.  Contains  140  Rooms  and  i^aiouns,  elegantly 
i'ui'uish^,  spacious  Diuiug-rooms,  Ladies'  Paxlour,  Suioking>i-oom>  and  60.  neatly 
titttd-up  Bathing  Cabinett>.  Table  d*H6te  at  I  and  5  o'ciod^  Ejsqif^ite  Wiu<s. 
Ei)^itih,  Fi^aiidi^  and  German  Pa|jers.. 

'  VlSITOiBS^  BOABDED. 
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.  J8  ,,  MTOBA^'S  H4^rtP;9ft>^  ADV^J^^J^^^R.  Jf^y 

"View  of  the  Grand  Hot^  <ie6  Attibi&sSadeurs  at  Viohy-les-Bains. 


pBAND    HOTEL    DES    AMBASSADEURS,  Situated  on 

\T  the  Pftrk.— T|i|to  nMRBtftoentiBoCel  i»  now  one  of  tb9  fimt  in.tbrtown.  It  is  maiuigcd 
in  the  same  style  as  the  largest  and  best  hotels  on  the  Continent.  By  its  exceptional  situa- 
Hoo,  tbe  faonse  presents  three  fronts,  from  which  the  most  beantlftil'vlcwB  'ai«~io  be  bad ;  and 
from  its  balconies  is  beard  the  excellent  Band  of  the  Casino.  The  Hotel  contains  200  Rooms, 
20  Saloons,  a  Saloon  for  Banquets,  c«pable«f  holding  60()  persons,  and  a  large  and  fine  Dining- 
room,  200  covers,  jt  l^iAking-r^m,  and  2  Billiard  Tables.  lArge  and  snoall  Af^r^ents  tor 
Familfea;  ingli^  and  Spaniih  spuken.  Interpreter.  The  pdmijjUii  <^  th«  ttoteli  awaits 
all  the  TrailH^i  the  Station.  ^ 

VIENNA. 
II6TEL     DE     FRANCE, 

EXCELLENT  Location.    Splendid  Yic-w.    Central  6tatt-)n  of  the  Tram- 
way.    l>arge  ahd  small  Apaitments.    Reduced  priceb  for  families  making  a  longer 
stay.    Rooms  from  1  >fioi^  upwards.  ' 

Wl  ESBADEN. 

FOUR  SEASONS  ROTEL  &  BATHS. 

THIS  renowiijed  First-class  Establishment,  equal  to  any 

-^  on  the  Rhine,  enjoys  the  best  and  most  delightful  situation  in  the 
place,  being  opposite  tlie  Kursaal,  the  Colonnitdes,  the  Park,  and  close  to 
the  Drinking  Gallery.  It  o jntalns  a  ereat  choice  of  large  ftnd  sn^all  apart- 
ments for  iamilies  and  single  travellers,  all  offering  cheerful  views  and 
fitted  out  with  every  modem  comfort  The '  Bathing  Establishment  has 
forty  airy  Oabinets  supplied  from  the  Hot  Mineral  ^rinsrs.  Fine  Dining 
Rooms,  Beadinsr,  Smoking,  and  Ladies'-  Salbons.  -  First-rate  Cuisine, 
•Table  d'fldte;    B^asonabfe' Charges. 

PBOPSIETOB,  DB.  ZAI8. 
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^  ATJaXJST      KLEIN,  \> 

^^    ^^o  fli^  EirpE|M)R;oi?  Austria,  to  the  Prince  of  Valis,  to  frej  ^ 

rVl  '  King  OF  8!»ain,  aud'to  the  King  of  ^obtugau  a 

^  The  'Urg^dftt  nuinfaotdt^^ii  fke  'Chmtinent 

M  FANCY  UATHER  &  dilT  BRONZE  GOODS,  ^ 

•^  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  BAGS,  ^ 

WJ^ich  Articles  are  not  to  be  e(]Lual1ed  la, novelty,  finish,  and .  W 
PH                                                  variety. 

r/^    ♦,*  ParticuTar  attenH<ni  is  called  to  (he'exabt  name  of  the  t^irrn,  HH 

•  **  AUGUST"  KiKIN*,  as  there  ate  Dealers  of  the  same  name  ^^^ 

f3  III  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  Par  s,  who  ^^  inferior  qualities  of  ^H 

goods  under  the  name  of  Klein.  *• 

^  "^  i , —  L-j 

^^    Manufactory  .    VIENNA.  Neuban,  Andreasgasie,  No.  6.    ^   •  ^ 

t3     •  r  VIENNA.  Stadt  Graben,  20  onty.       :  '  '  HH 

'^^    Depdfs.    .    .(PARIS.       Botil^ard  dea  Caiq:cine8, 6  onlr.       '  H> 

^  (  LONDON.  75,  Wimpole  Street,  W.  '  Wholesale.  ^ 

K.B. — Free  admission  is  granted  to  kll  Pefsop  wishing  to  Vuit  th^  ' 
Manufactory. 

J — , — H 

VIENNA.    , 


J^    &   L.    LOBMEYER, 

GLASS  MANTTFAOTUBEBS, 

Appointed  Parve)rora  to  the  Isipfi;!^!  Court  of  Austria 

No.  31,  KABNTHNBB6TBASSB.* 

The  most  extennve  Establishment  for  Bohemiany  Cry$tal,  Fancy 
QlasSy  and  Chandelitrt,  j 

Every  variety  of  QlaKS  for  Household  use,  Ortiament,  and  in  A^  Work- 
manship. Specialities  in  JSngraved  Glass  and  Looking-glasses.  Chandeliei-s, 
CandelahraSy'  in  Crystal  and  Bronze. 

IiABQE    SHOW    BOOMS    UP-STAIBS. 

The  yrfcek  are  filed,  and  are  veiy  moderate. — ^English  is  spoken. 

Thdr  Correspondents  in  England,  Mesmn.  J.  and  H.  M'OraCKBN,  No.  88, 
Queen  dtreel,  CauMO  Street,  E.C.,  London,  will  tnnamit  all  ordeiH' Willi  the 
jpeateM  eara  and  aitntioii;  i 
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80  MOTftArs  Handbook  advertise*.  Ma^. 

HOTEL    KLU  M  P  P, 

Vwincrly  HOXSIi  X>B  Xi'OUSS- 

Mb.  W.  KLUMPP,  Psopbhstok. 

THIS  TirstHildM  Hotel,  c<ikitainiDg  36  Salooiui  ahd  170  6«d-r6oin8,  with  a  mpiimtr 
Breakliuit  and  new  Readinfi^  atad  CooTeniatian  Room>,  aa»  wdl  as  a  SoK^iug 
SaJooQ,  and  a  verj  exteusive  ai<d  elegant  Dining  Koom  :  an  artificial  Garden  over 
the  river,  is  situated  oppottite  the  Bath  and  Converh^iiea  Uouee,  and  in  the  iirtn  e- 
diate  ricinity  of  the  Promenade*  It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable 
aparttneoUi,  good  Cuisine  and  Cellar,  aiid  deserves  its  wide-spi-ead  reputation  as  an 
excellent  Hotel.  Table^i'Ildte  at  Que  and  Five  o'clock.  Breakiasts  and  Sup^Mrs 
it  la  carte.  Exchange  Office.  CoiTeapondent  of  the  principal  Baiiking-bpuaei  of 
London  for  the  payment  of  Circulai-  Noreo  and  Letters  of  ^n-dit.  Omnibu^e6  of  the 
H^tel  to  and  from  each  Train,  Fine  Private  Carriages  when  nquested,*  Warn 
aod  Cold  Baths,  in  the  HoteU  ^       ,         |   )       *     '  ., 

'  Adjoining  Hotel  Garni,  same  Pix>prietor.     Private  Apartments  of  i^L|6txe.' 
Excellent  Accommodation. 


WURZBURQ. 

HOTEL    KRONPRINZ, 

FACIKU  the  Royal  Palace.    High  and  Cbnlfoi-faUe  Apartments.    TaUe  <l'H6te.    Reading 
Koom.    Cold.  Warm,  and  l>«/aehe  Baths  in  the  UoCeL  at  any  time.    Omnilms  at  tae 
btadot'     -  f  "^   ^         i     '   '     .  .        *  L        :, 

.    .'  ^    w  ;      ' -      ;ruiJtra  AimOlt^waProyriator. 

ZARAQ02A.     . 

■  9 

errand    Hotel     de     FE2«i*opo^. 

THIS  HOT£L  is  ekceaditagly  mtli  sitofktfd  on  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  tlie 
healthiebt  part  of  the  Towu,  and  debcrves  the  Patronage  ot  English  Travellerb. 


The  Apartments  axe  comfortable  and  olean,  and  Oharges  Moderate. 
KNGLiSH   AKD   FRiCKCH  COOKS. 

BAi*HB  x»  Tag  aouBg.     gyittxsH  gyoKBHr. 
Z.UGU  . 

S  T  ^  a      HOTEL,. 

A^or  the  Steamboat  ZanUmg  i*ier, 

BEAUTIFULLY  aitadted.    Table  d  Hute,  S  it.    Beds  from  H  t»  3  ir. 
AtteiKlA>ce.  50  ceutimts.    Very  comfortably  ntted  u^..  Med«rata  ChAngs}  and  tiwd 
Attendance.    Ojunihosett  u»  the  Railway  Station. 
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-'^       ^„       ^M  RICH.   .      .. 

HOT^L  !ET  PENSION  BELLE VUE 
AU  LAC. 

. '  Propristont  EKHrPJiT^  db  POHIi. 
nPHlS  splendid  and  admirably  conducted  Establisliment,  situ- 

'*'  '  JiMd  on  tbft  ibl>ra  ok  i  the  LiJc«,  oommAiidt,  by  '<lto>iinMirpBifteU  posfition,  ihe  beti  view  of 
the  Lake.  AIol  and  (JUclere,  and  offers,  by  its  superior  lotemal  arrangemeats,  tjtm  ooDq(b|ts 
of  MvMlb  -AliArtlaMitrf  aiiA'  PIOMo  ^ariiMrs.  with  carittd.  dirll,  and  quiet  atteodauts-aU 
desMfie  ^tta-actiops  to  traveUin  as  a  plaoe  of  Kesideao^  or  of  Temporary  3oJoarB, 
'     Fenaitm  kt  iimoed)frion,  im  arrangemenU  maoefdr  F^mai^t/rim  October  to  July, 

'Ilbl;lo^.-^25*A|>artment«  fticln^  tlie  I4ke. 

ZURICH. 

HOtEL  DE  L'EPfeE  AU  LAC. 

MOST  bmutlMar^BtaamtHu-llk^  ittkM  oT  tiMToWB,  «ri«  a  iwiyntflnHiii  vKw  -vit  (he  AIim,  Luke,  and 
Glacier^    JCntirdy  mw  and  omipletely  restorad. 

„  ,  ^ ' , .  Proprietor :  Ch.  H01ULT. 

.     Pi^<%nl  fWiira4--boiatflnt  bed*.  gmMMt  clMnlineoa,  tart  Utolwf,  attvalive  Mrrloa,  modaata  pr^jn. 
fhrmM,  wigUsh,  Freiksh,  liallAn,  and  Americnn  new«papen.    Tb«ae  laagnaget  are  spoken  la  the  HbtoL 

KUGLEB'S 
HANDBOOKS   OF  PAINTING. 


wife:  140  IlIufitratioiiB.   '2  Vols.,  Crown  8v6'.,S0«. 

q^fllf  HAJIDBOOK  OP  FAI]^.TINa--THE  .Italiak 
4-  .  Sg^ooLS. :  Based  <>n  ihq  Ha&dhook  of  Eiigler.  Originally 
Edited  by  ihe  lata  Bia  Chabubb  Li  Eastlj^ks,  RA.  Fourth 
Edition^  Bevised  and  Bemode]led>  from  4he  most  -  recent 
Besearches.     By  Ladt  Eastlasib*  s 

•   ''         *     W!tfa  60  ninstrations.    2vofe.,  CroWA'8vo.,"24t. 

rp:ft5.Jtt4JjPB00K  OF  PAINTlNa^TT-THB  GaPMAX, 

(f-     FhVi^MB^  ANn  Dutch  Schooi^s.    iB««ed.(0«  tho  Handbook 

.  of  Ktigler^'  Originally  Edited  by  .the  late,  Dr.WAAOiN.    Third 

.Edition*  xBeyieed  and.  in  part  rewritteon    liBy.  J.A^  Citowi, 

Author  of  ^  Tba  fiistury  of  Italian,  Painiingi"o;.  ....  ^    .  i ..:  i  n  : 
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M  MFfiiftAf  *S  ltA«riNM)M'  hDf^tWmiL  May, 

With  PdrtraH  tani  o&ar  Skgvavin^    It«f«|  «y^,  265. 

•  'W 
T  IFE  OP  MICHAEL  ANGEIiO  BUONAEROTI,  SooLPTofe, 
-^  PAXKtBB,  and  Arohxtieot  ;  includii^iixiedited  BoouMSKTg 
from  the  Buonarroti  Archiyes,  illtistra;tijlve  <Qf  his  XtPFii  ^d 
Works,  hqw  f^r.tko  £p§t.  tiiu#.  pubUsb^^*  By  CMAta^B  Hkath 
WiLsujNj'Esq.,  "of  Morence.   .  ~ 

*'  Mr.  ,Wils<Ki'8  tife*of  Mi«hraeL  ^Qffelo  is  T^^iifirectfii'  }tft'pla«.:'  ?He  goes 
thro ul^h  the  main  vActs  of  the  avtists  liie,  using  tkeWir  dbcanMn'ts  as  he 
proceeds,  especially  in  r6|[^4.  to  ]M[i9haetv^gelo^  relations  with  his  family, 
and  a4ds  Ms  own  detailed  criticisms  on  the  artist's, gonitis  ^t  the  points  in  ike 
history  where  the  mention  of  his  principal  works  natvriilly  comes  in." — Builder, 

'*  Mr.  Wilson's  story  of  i^e  liuM^s  ^rtist|i%  «untten  in  a  freshness  of  spirit 
and  thorough  appreciation  if  tM er  smjeA^  ^Mi  lender  it  very  attractive.  The 
correspondence  and  notes  are  very  aptly  woven  into  the  narrative,  as  if  they 
formed  J  a)i  iitekr^l'  pbr^ion  hf  i^^  4n4  th^-ar^'Uf^  '<)t  (l^e' pipriod  ita^4^  out 
very  vividly  oeiore  us,  as  we  follow  the  movements  and  acts  of  Michael  Angelo 
through  his  protracted  career.' - 


^  This  biography  ijB  by  far,th&  i^ost  complete  s^cpopa^  p^jMichael  Angelo  as 
a  man  and  an  artist  that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  Covering  i|^  ^t  <)o^ 
nearly^' a  oentuty,  it  is  a  valuilble  picture  of  the  times,  iniroductng  us  into  the 
])oliti<is  of  the  period,  the-Papat  eoutts;  and  t9ie  stAdios  sk  th«  ItaU4ii  mast^. 
It  sbotinds  Aritk  anacddtita  o^  th4  vm'ridos  Po|>e8  Who  bate  sat  •»  tk«  ^^\ 
Jthrooa  ditvitigithetiftie.iadldated.  It  will  supply  tnalii^  hiiiU  to  AftttM  hfe- 
torians  of  the  Pontiffs  of  this  period."-* 21i««t5       '  •  -^     . 

'*  This  book  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  seal  and  reverence  of  the 
author,  himself  a  well-known  student,  teacher,  and  artist,  who  after  a  long 
residence  in  Fl9ren9e,  hfts.beei^  abie  t«  siit  the  materiifU  ic^nislied  by  Buo.iar- 
roti's  numerous  biographen>,  to  arrange  statements  oftei^  c^ntradit^ory  in.  fle^ 

■  Order,  to  alid  observatibns  and  opinions  of  hii  ov^n,  and  to  ine^rp</rate'tb«  ^t 
diso^inei«d  details  froin  th«  documents  preserved  in'  theOasa^  BiMn^ri^ti.  t>n 
the  wWe,  ilMtt  thn  t>e  no  4oabt  th&t  this  is  th«:  best  life  ^  MichiMlAtag^o 

,  that  ^«s  been  1»ntt^ ;  attd  itUi  trained  irtisti^' jubgitient  >of  th«iautiiMr  biihs^ 
renders  the  work  supetiixr  to  iU  pj^tdecdabotSi'V-^iliAMin^      '  .   il  >    ' 
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THE-^  MODERN   VASARt. 


.    N   'With  TkwoetiKm  ni^ftrtltidns.    S  voir.  %oc,  4$9» 

HISTORY-  OF  ^PAlNtlNG  IN'  NOHTH  ITALY,  from 
tbe  14t1i  to  tbe  16lih  Century  :  incIiidMig  Ybnioe,  Padua, 
!  TiCENZA,  V»RONA,  FvRRABA,  MiLAH,  FwoLi,  Bbjesghia.    Drawn 
np  from  fresh  materials  and  recent  researches  in  the  Ari^hives 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  from  personal  inspection  of  the  works 
of  Art  scattered  throughout  Europe.     By  J.  A.  Cbowb  and 

6.    B.    CAYALOASEIiLK. 

^  No  work  has  yet  attempted  in  the  same  degree  to  unfold'  the  history  of  all  the 
Italian  Schools,  their  intricate  relations  and  affinities,  the  stock  whence  tbey 
descended,  the  families  into  which  they  intei'raanied,  the  impulse  traceable  to  the 
passing  visit  of  one  preat  painter,  the  mannerism  accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of 
one  particular  picture.  None  alMO  has  done  such  justice  to  the  great  men  who 
stand  cat^ltitdly  as  formers  |uid  %niteiif  of  others.     Our  authors  have  done  irhat 

■  none,  before   havfi  attempted— ^tbey   ha^e  reotified  the  errors  and  ^ed  up  the 

'  omissions  of  Vasari." — Edimburgk  Bevieio, 


.    .  ■,      .      By,  the  same  Authors.    . 

»TITI^N:  HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES,  with  some  Accoant  of 

-^  ^  ))k  Family,  chiefly  dvm  new  an(|  unpublished  Records*    With  IliustratioiiB. 
2  vois.  8vo.  [//»  %  i*r68«. 


AisoitfPirepwration:'    With  Portrait  and  lUustratiwis.    Medium  8v«. 

A  LBERT  DUBBB.:  A  HISTORY  OF  HIS  IJI^B  AND] 

-^  *H»  ART.  '  By  MORiTa  ThaO'sino,  I^per.  of   Arehdpk?  Albert'*  Arti 
Collections  at  YienxHU'    T«iQs)ated>  wi^  the  Autho/s  sancti^Di  from  the,  GeroiaD. 

.c.  .  .  *     •   •    .  ,         ,  >  ;  ^ 

,  , ,   With<nmDflrow  P|i|«;s^  and.  Illustrations.    2  vols,  medium  i8vo. 

i  CatBBS  '  AM>    OBMETbiriES    OP    BTRTJRIA. 

An  entirely  New  Edition^     Wltt^many  Additions  derived' from  Riscent  Visitsi 
to  the  EtMciGui^SHMy'A  nkw&ia^^'e^  Strarian  Bologna.    By  GBOBGis  Bennis.! 

-.  "      'i  '    .       .'  .'.i.  *  .  ■■:'<'  '.  '       .       ■  '    J  ! 

!     .      .  )<     MSBTf^iraBitAV,  iCLBEMABLB  8TBE&T. 
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ESTABLISHED     l«b:4. 

THE  ORDINAL  GUiD£  &  TftAVEllERB'  D^OT, 

AND 

passport  ntdi  Coimers'  ^geiws, 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Nearly  opposite  the  Charing  Cross  Hoi;eI). 


KSAPSACK& 

STIFF  OR  UMP. 


PORTMANTEAUX 

OF  ALL  PATTEBMS. 


BAGS 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Intending  Tourists  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment 
before  making  purchases  for  their  journey, 

AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  Of  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM^- 


Gnide  Books  Oxt  pocket  bindings). 
Maps  and  Plans  of  all  Parts. 
Foreign  Dictionaries. 
Dialogues  and  Grammars. 
Polyglott  Washing  Books. 
Journals  and  Diaries. 
Pocket  Books  and  Mote  Oases. 
Purses,  Sot.  and  Map.  Oases. 
Money  Belts  and  Bags. 
Writing  Cases  and  Blotters. 
Ink  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 
Foreign  Statioit^r^.        ^ 
;rravelling  Ghsss  Boariis,  ft^. 
Xnives,  Scissors,  ft  Corkscrews. 
Eiarometers  & .  Thermometers., 
Field  Glasses  ft  Compassiss. 
Eye  Preservers  and  Spectacles. 
Railway  Rugs  and^trapfi. 


Hat  Gfitses  aiid  Bonnet  Boxes* 
Luggage  Stixps  and  Labels. 
Traveling  Lamps.  ' 
Gamp  Candlesticks. 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Cups. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
Luncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases^  &  Hausewives. 
Soap  and  Brush  Bo^es. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 
Baths  and  Air  Cushions. 
Wat^rplrobft  ft  Foot  Warmers. 
Gamp  |9tocis  w4  ^g  Bleats. 
Portable  Closet  Seats, 
Stnas  for  boiling  water.   ., 
CombSy  Brushes,  and  Mirrors.  $ 
Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder. 
3oor  RkStsnew  ftic,  ftc,  ftc. 


London  Printed:  by  Wxlliaii  Clowes  And  Sokb,  StemfonI  Stnet  and  Charing  Croa. 
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